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dare diſgraced. — Lords diſſatisfied. —T hey order the tran/miſfion 
of bills. ——Proteft of lord Wentworth. — He ref: th to confirm the 
graces, —Subjequent 82 of bit parliament.— 
Cirtumſtances of the bey are ſupported 5 Wt 5 7 

His care of the CG, Engliſh articles, and canons 
eftabliſhed.— High commiſſion court erefted — Wentworth's ſchemes 
for improving the revenue. Introduction of a linen manuſac- 
ture.—l"rojef? of a weſtern plantation revived. —Progreſs 
the inquififions in the weſtern nce.—+Clamour again 
2 ent wort hs 2 OUS. "= — 4 | 
and rigour. - Sir Pierce Croſby.— Lord Mountnorris.— His pro- 
ds and ſentence.—Wentworth repairs to England — His 
adminiſtration approved by the king. —He returns to Ireland. — 
1s till odious and arbitrary. — His conteſt with lord chancellor 
Loftus. — Merits of his adminiſtration 


T were natural to expect, that Ireland, ſituated as it now 
appears, relieved from the calamitles of \inteſtine war, with 
a more general, and apparently more ſincere ſubmiffion to the 


crown of England, than former ages bad experienced, ſhould 


d in quiet, through the courſe of civility and refine- 


ment, without affording any incidents conſiderable enough to 


be recorded. But that happy period had not yet arrived, when 
the turbulence and commotion, which fupply materials for the 
hiſtorian, ſhould be exchanged for a peaceable and proſperous 
obſcurity. From the preſent period, we ſhall find- the affairs 
of this country more intereſting and important, more nearly 
connected with thoſe of England, and therefore = Oe, 
ey ed Ss: 1 
48 

Tur intbachons tranſmitied by Charles de bi lord deputy, 
which declated the rights, and promiſed to redreſs the griev- 
ances of his Iriſh ſubjects, were, for the preſent, received with 


1 The king * Hat that his graces ſhould 


$91 ito be 
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be confirmed by a law of parliament; and the inſincerity of x 

his profeſſions was not yet completely diſcovered. The people Carte Orm. 
therefore chearfully ſubmitted to the contribution, by which 

theſe graces had been purchaſed. Every party concurred in this 
extraordinary ſupply: but the whole merit was aſſumed by the 
recuſants, who indeed formed the majority of the nation. 

They profeſſed the moſt zealous loyalty ; but ſecretly exulted in 

the perſuaſion, that the army, and of confequence. the autho- 

rity of the crown in Ireland. could not be maintained without 
their aſſiſtance. dis _ 70d irg 29 Nan e Senn 
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Lonxp Faulkland: ſeems to have been more diſtinguiſhed by . 
his rectitude than abilities. In a government which required 
vigour and | auſterity, he was indolent and gentle; courting, 
rather than terrifying the factious. | He was harraſſed by the 
intrigues and clamours of the king's miniſters, whom he could 
not always gratify to the full extent of their deſires; his actions 
were ſeverely inferpreted and maligned -at the court of 
England; his adminiſtration of 'conſequence was Eautious and 
embarraſſed. Such a governour was little qualified to awe the 
numerous and powerful body of recuſants, 'retying on their 
merits, and ſtimulated by their | ecclefiaſtics to the moſt im- 
prudent exceſſes. Their religious worfhip was once more ce- 
lebrated with public ſolemnity, and with the full parade of 
their oſtentatious ritual. Churches were ſeized: for their ſer- 
vice; their eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction was avowedly-and ſeverely 
executed; new friaries and - nunneries were EreQted : and, even 
ia the City of Dublin, under the immediate notice of the ſtate, 
an academical body was formed, and governed by an eccle- 
fiaſtic of ſome: note, for the education of popiſn youth. The 
clergy, by wWhoſe influence theſe violent proceedings were 
directed, were, by their numbers, and by their principles, juſtly - 
alarming to government, They ſwarmed into the kingdom 
from foreign ſeminaries ; where they had imbibed the moſt in- 
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velerate adojudites againſt England, and the moſt abject and 
peſtilent opinions of the papal authority. Seculars and regu- 


lars alike had bound themſelves by ſolemn oath to defend the 


papacy againſt the whole world; to labour for the augmenta- 
tion of its power and privileges; to execute its mandates, and 
to perſecute heretics. Their whole body acted in dangerous 
concert, under the direction of the pope, and ſubject to the 
orders of the congregation de propaganda fide, lately erected at 
Rome; and many of them, by their education in the ſemina- 
ries of Spain, were peculiarly devoted to the intereſis of that 


monarchy ; habituated to regard the inſurreQtions of the old 


Iriſh, in the reign of Elizabeth, as the moſt genercus exer- 


tions of patriotiſm, and taught to deteſt that power, which 
had quelled this ſpirit, and eſtabliſned a dominion on the 
ruins of the antient u and Aeg r of their oon. 
men. 71 * $i | 70 nome han 200 
Tur proteſtant * were no les SAD: in theis deteſtation 
of popiſh idolatry. The inferiours of their clergy were poor, 
and ſometimes ſo ſcandalouſly profligate, as to ocaſion a ſarca- 
ical obſervation, of an lriſnman to be recorded, that the: king's 
priefts were as bad as thofe of the pope, But there were not want= 
ing many, to whom the purity of the fajth was an object of 
eſpecial moment; and who, with the ſupport of ſome grave 
and reſpedable prelates, as well as ſome of the officers of 
ſtate, of Engliſh birth, and puritanic education, remonſtrated 
warmly, to Faulkland, on the, turbulence, of the recuſants, and 
the dangerous tendency, of their preſent practices. The tem- 
per of this deputy diſpoſed him, and his inſtructions from 
England directed. him to moderation and indulgence, in the af- 
fair, of religious oontroyerſy. But the repeated inſtances of 
his council could not be neglected. Ie iſſued a proclamation 
kirche that the late intermiſſion of legal proceedings 
1 e -Popiſk pretended. e archbiſhops,: biſhops, ab- 
« bots, 


W 
3 
i 
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% bots, deans, vicars-general, Jeſuits, friars, and others, de- 
4 ri ving their pretended authority from the ſee of Rome, in 
«<. contempt of his majeſty's royal power and authority, had 
<« bred ſuch an extravagant inſolence and preſumption in them, 
<« that he was neceſſitated to charge and command them, in his 
« majeſty's name, to forbear the exerciſe, of their popiſh rites: 
« and ceremonies.” 


Tan — * was . publicbed and — without the 
common. reſpect due to an act of ſtate; nor did the deputy 
think himſelf warranted to proceed to any further ſeverity. 
The popiſh, worſhip, was ſtill maintained; nor was the new 
college; erected by the recuſants in Dublin, ſuppreſſed by go- 
vernment: for the chief governour attended minutely to his 
inſtructions from London; and theſe were not unfavourable to 
that, party, which paſſeſſed the greateſt ſhare. of power in Ire- 
land. But the leaſt reſtraint or diſcouragement was ſufficient 
to awaken. the, reſentment of the recuſants. They now began, 
in the melancholy tone of diſcontent,, to lament. the weight 
and grievance of the publio burdens. T hey inveighed againſt: 
_ thoſe. agents, whom they had lately ſent into England, and 
complained that; without due comwiſſion or authority, they 
had conſented to a tax, too grievous to be ſupported. They, 
who were {till harraſſed by vexatious inquiſitions into the titles 
of their eſtates, they, who from any motives were flattered 
with the hopes of heipg: relieved from public, burdens, caſily 
united in this clamour, which ſoon became ſo violent and 
alarming, that the government condeſcended to a fort: of com 
nu 3 1 75 0 a quarterly payment of five thouſand, 

bouſand ponnds, until the whole voluntary 


255 ſhould, bara, The impatience of Charles no, 
; 


his 1 a at is murmuripg of, the Iriſh. ſubjects, and 
this manifeſt, re luctance to fulfil their engagements, made them 
e to en 21 e n tho conduct of the 
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chief governour. Lord Faulkland was recalled, and the ad- 
miniſtration entruſted for the preſent to two lords juſtices, 
united by friendſhip and affinity, and of conſiderable conſe- 


quence in Ireland, Adam Loftus, viſcount Ely, lord chancel- 


lor, and Richard, earl of Cork, 
kingdom. 

* | | 8; 68 
Tus firſt of theſe chief governours e his . and 


lord W e of this 


ſtation from the activity and prudence of -Loftus, archbiſhop 


of Dublin, in the reign of Elizabeth. The earl, head of the 
noble family of Boyle, had arrived in Ireland as a private ad- 
venturer in the ſame reign; and, by a fortunate marriage, by 
induſtry and judicious conduct, by purchaſing from Sir Walter 


Raleigh his portion of the Deſmond forfeitures, and by intro · 


ducing Engliſh colonies into his eſtates, had riſen gradually to 


the firſt degree of 'conſequence. He had been knighted, cre- 
ated baron Boyle, viſcount Dungarvan, and earl of Cork, and 


was now advanced to the government of Ireland; a progreſs 
in which he poffibly was the ſpeedier and more ſucceſsful, as 
the heads of the two leading families in Ireland, Kildare and 
The power of the 
firſt of theſe houſes he afterwards contrived to connect in 
ſome ſort with his own intereſts, by giving one of his daughters 
in marriage to the young earl of Kildare. 


Tur carl of Cork was poſſeſſed with a Grit ſuited to his ex- 
alted rank; not with a deſpicable pride of family, that repoſes 
faſtidiouſly on its advantages, with a contemptuous diſregard of 
all inferiours ; but with a liberal and generous ſolicitude for the 
welfare of thoſe he governed. On his own lands he had fixed 
a numerous, well regulated, and well defended body of Engliſh 
proteftants 1 which ſoon rewarded him by the natural effects of 
ſuch generous cares, induſtry, affluence, and civility. With 
the ſame principles, and by the ſame means, he ſtudied to pro- 


mote the general welfare of the nation in his public conduct. 
With 


A P Gs 
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With particular aſſiduity he laboured to execute a ſcheme of 
tranſplanting into the remote quarters of the South thoſe tur- 
bulent Iriſh ſepts of Wicklow, who had for ages har raſſed the 
Engliſh government, and filling the neighbourhood of the capital 
with more peaceable and induſtrious inhabitants. The errours 
of popery were offenſive to his religious principles ; and that 
barbariſm, which generally attended it in Ireland, was equally 
repugnant to his ſchemes. of political improvement. Without 
conſulting the miniſtry of England, or waiting for any inſtruc- 
tions from the king, the lords juſtices' fell at once with great 
ſeverity on the recuſants, and threatened all abſenters from the the 
eftabliſhed worſhip with the penalties of the ſtatute, enacted in 

the ſecond year of Elizabeth's reign. They were however ſoon 
informed, that this ſeverity was not acceptable to the king, nor 
deemed conſiſtent with his preſent intereſts in Ireland: and the: 
e —— — — ——— © 


"dl Gateenienes Carmelites ie in the- habit of heir or- 
den and. publicly celebrated their religious rites, in one of the 
moſt frequented parts of Dublin. The archbiſhop of the dio- 
ceſe, and the chief magiſtrate. of the city, whoſe indignation. | 
was rouſed at this-defiance of law and government, led a party. 
of the army to their place of worſhip, and attempted to diſperſe 
the aſſembly. The friars and their congregation repelled the 
attack by ny and obliged the affailants to conſult their 
Gafety by a precipitate: 2 The incident: was ropreſented in 
England in the moſt offenſive manner, and ſeemed. to reproach 
that miſtaken lenity, which had encouraged the recuſants to this 
outrage.. It was deemed- neither ſafe.nor. politic to connive at 
ſuch inſolenoe: by an order of the Engliſh council, fifteen re- 
ligious houſes were ſciaed to the king's uſe, and the popiſh col-- 
lege erected in Dublin was aſſigned to the N who for- 
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* Bor the ſupptefſion of popiſh ſuperſtition was an object muc 

leſs intereſting to the Engliſh cabinet, than that of providing 
for the immediate neceſſities of the king's Iriſh goverhment. 
The time now approached, when the voluntary ſubſidy was to 
determiue. There were no hopes of maintaining the authority 
of the crown in Ireland without a competent military force, and 


- Ittle proſpect of any further ſupply for che oontinuance of ſuch 


n force. To relieve himſelf from the additional embarraſſment, 
ariſing from tlie weakneſs, danger, and diſtractions of the ſtate 
of Ireland, Charles now determined to commit the government 
of this kingdom to Thomas, lord viſcount Wentworth, a ſtateſ- 


man highly fa voured and eſteemed by his maſter; and al- 


though he could not for the preſent be ſpared to enter on his 
office, yet his activity and intrigue were of eonſiderable afliſtance 
to the king, in the management of Iriſh affairs. The great 
point, now to be obtained, was the renewal of the voluntary 


contribution for ſome time, until the lord deputy could aſſume 


his government, and have leiſure to deviſe ſome permanent 
provifion for the army. The preſent lords juſtices, either ſrom 
a ſenſe of the public burdens and poverty of Ireland, or from 
their zeal againſt popety, objected to any continuance of the 
contribution, ſrom which, they declared, that all the ſubjects of 
every denomination were obſtinately averſe: they adviſed, that 


tecuſants Thouſd be firitly preſented, and the weekly fines im- 


pofed,” for [their abſence from the! eſtabliſhed worſhip, as a 
means of providing for the army. Both the king and Went- 
worth diſapproved a ſcheme of ſupply, precarious and inſuffi- 


cient; both however agreed in the "expediency of alarming the 
recuſants! fs to conquer their relactanes to a new contribu- 


tion. Charfes no uſed a ne lafgungb to his rifh ſubjocts. If 


the ſubſidy were not chiearfulſy and tharikfully continued, he 
threatened, that his graces, thoſe grades which he had promiſed 


10 confirm by parliament, ſhould be freightened; that the re- 
Sg 88 cuſants' 


&as Ae ll by: 


cuſants” fines ſhould be univerſally and ſtrictly levied, directing 

that the preſentments neceffary for this purpoſe ſhould be 

made. He was careful at the ſame time to caſt the odium of 

this meaſure on the lords juſtices, by declaring it to be the con- 
ſequence of their advice. The juſtices were terrified ; they 

could not venture to enter the king's letter, agrecably to his 
order, in the council books; left the inſpection of it ſhould _ 
produce ſome dangerous clamour. For this they were ſeverely, 3 g. _ 
and even inſolently, reprimanded by Wentworth. He affected Lett. vol. I. 
to deride the difficulties apprehended by the juſtices and coun- . 7. 

eil, in prevailing for à continuance of the contribution; he 
infinuated; that the earl of Cork practiſed ſecretly with 1s 1b. p. 75 6. 
proteſtant party, to embarraſs the king in his necelſities; hi 

agents were privately employed to prevail on the recuſants s | 

offer half a yearly ſubſidy, as the only means of ſuſpending 

the execution of the penal ſtatutes; and for this purpoſe to 

ſend a deputation to the king. Although they objeded to re- 

peat the errour they had formerly committed, and to treat by 

deputies who might exceed their commiſſion, they yet. declared 

a readineſs to contribute voluntarily to the ſupport. of the army 

for fome time longer. After ſome altercation and delay, it was 

at length agreed; that the ſum of twenty thouſand pounds 

ſhould be added to the former contribution, to be paid by 

four equal quarterly aſſeſſments. Thus were the immediate 
neceſſities of the ſtate ſupplied ; and Lord Wentworth was ſoon. 

after ſent to aſſume the adminiſtration 3 2. nobleman. from 

whoſe vigour and abilities Charles expected the ROW! e A. D. 163 
lation and improvement c of his Iriſh GOmInjOBs, . IA 53836 


pre charddicts have beck fibre thi ſubject both of cenſure 
and - panagyric than that of lord Wentworth, better known by 
his ſuperiour title of Strafford, His. conduct, as chief gover- 
nour of Ireland, forms no inconfiderable part of the hiſtory of 
kis life; his enemies and his admirers: have therefore carefully 
65 Vol. III. e inſpected 
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jnſpeted it. His deſertion of the popular cauſe in England | 
had rendered him odious to a party, powerful, implacable, ſub- 
tile, and indefatigable. The extraordinary attention and fa- 
your of the king were ſufficient to encreaſe this odium, even 
if he had not proved fo determined a partizan of preroga» 
tive. Some of the leaders of the party he had perſonally of- 
fended ; and, relying on that protection, which deſerted him in 
his extremity, he ſeemed to defy, and therefore confirmed 
their . enmity. Their rancour purſued him into Ireland; 

watched his conduct ſtrictly, and iaterpreted his actions ſe- 
verely. He aſſumed his government with a mind and affec- 
tion fixed on one ſingle object, the immediate intereſt of his 
royal maſter: and happily the ſervice of the crown obliged 
him to ſtudy the improvement of the realm, He had heard 
of the turbulence and diſorders of this country; and hence in- 
ferred the neceſlity of that ſevere and rigourous adminiſtration, 
which ſuited his own auſterity and arrogance. . Ireland he re- 
garded as a conquered kingdom in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. He 
avowed and defended the opinion, under all the terrours of 
impeachment, when it was charged againſt him as a traiterous 
principle; and from this crude conception he deduced a con- 
ſequence, at once ridiculous and deteſtable; that the ſubjects 
of this country, without diſtinction, had forfeited the rights 
of men and citizens ; and, for whatever they were permitted to 
enjoy, depended ſolely on the royal grace. Such men he was 
naturally difpoſed to treat with contempt ; and even the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of the Iriſh ſubjects were of little conſequence 
in the eye of an imperious nobleman, uſed to the magnificence 
of the Engliſh court, diſtinguiſhed, even in the crowd of exalted 


perſonages, and known to enjoy an extraordinary portion of the 
royal favour. . 


AcainsT ſeveral in Ircland, of exalted ſtation, »Y had 
Already conceived ſome prejudice, or ſome reſentment. The 


friends 
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friends of lord Faulkland he regarded with ſuſpicion ; for he 
looked on this nobleman as his ſecret enemy. The puritans | 
he abhorred; for, like their brethren in England, they were 
jealous of the prerogative, nor readily diſpoſed to comply with 
every demand of the crown. Sir William Parſons, who, from 
a needy adventurer, had, by the power of affiduity and cun- 
ning, if not by means ſtill more exceptionable, acquired an 
ample fortune, and miniſterial ſtation, was conſidered as a 
principal agent in obſtructing the king's ſchemes ; and to him 
therefore Wentworth was particularly ill diſpoſed. The carl 


of Cork was powerful; and one favourite ſcheme of the new 1 
lord-deputy was to break the power of the great lords; which vol. !. 


indeed had frequently been applied to the baſeſt purpoſes, 


Wentworth had been inſtructed to pay particular attention to 
lation of the eſtabliſhed 


the intereſts, as well as the regy 
clergy : the carl had poſſeſſed himſelf" of lands, which belonged 


to the church; and, what the deputy had learned from Land 
to regard with equal abhorrence, he had erected a family- 


monument in the cathedral” of Saint Patrick in Dublin, ſo 


untowardly ſituated, that it took up the place of what the 
prelate of Canterbury affected to call the GREAT ALTAR. The 


ſevereſt menaces were already denounced againſt the earl's injuſ- 


tice, and oppreſſive vſurpation, aggravated by an act of ſuch 


Aagrant impiety. The' clergy of the puritanic ſpirit were no 
leſs obnoxious ; and among theſe. were | reckoned Ufher of 
Armagh, and Bedel of Kilmore }' two men eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed by their learning and ty. Bedel, with more of 
ſimplicity than policy, had united with the inhabitants of his 
dioceſe in a petition to the late lords juſtices, repreſenting the 


new contribution as irregularly obtained, and oppreſlively - 


levied. Wentworth therefore landed, full fraught with the 


bittereſt reſentment againſt his preſumptuous oppoſition to the 


king's ſervice. - Uſher, more cautious, as yet gave no offence, 
125 lived in a quiet enjoyment of the conſequence derived 
C 2 ftom 
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6 Pt character no leſs than his Ration. To fotm u balance 
againſt this popular prelate, the deputy came attended by doctor 
Bramh al, whom he reſol ved to advance to a diſtinguiſhed ſtation 
in the church of Ireland; a man ſufficiently endowed with 
abilities and erudition, but whoſe ideas, both of dodrine and 
diſcipline, were fo conſonant to thoſe of Laud, that Oliver 
e erwarte called him the ene of oe 


4 


Lon p Wentworth thus emed the. reins of en 
F with lively prepoſlefiions, - and paſſions violently enflamed: 
and, at the moment of his inauguration, diſguſted thoſe he was 
to manage, by an incident not worthy to be noted, but that 
incidents, apparently trifling, ſerve to diſcover men's tempers 
Carte, Orm. and diſpoſitions. When he had. viſited the late lords, juſlices, 
vol. I. p. 57. with an affected attention, which the proudeſt are the moſt 
ready to ſhew to their immediate inſeriours; and had been 
formally inveſted with his office, he ſummoned a council; 

but, agreeably to the uſage of that court, in which he had been 

trained to buſineſs, but which; was utterly unknown in 
K Ireland, he ſummoned. only a particular number, to the utter 
| mortification of thoſe who were omitted, And thoſe, who 
were collected. among whom were the late juſtices, he was 
| ſo careleſs, or ſo inſolent, as to offend by a wanton, indignity.. 
| | They aſſembled at the hour appointed; but the deputy, 
either from an affeQation of flate, or from a more agreeable 
| engagement with a lady, whom he met in Dublin, and had. juſt 
declared to be his wife, neglected them for fome hours; 
| and, when he at length appeared, inſtead of conferring on the 
3 buſineſs, for which they had been fummoned, only charged. the 
| Judges to repreſent in their circyits the fayour, which the king 


| offered to ſuch as would repair their defective grants; and to 
| | fatisfy the proteſtants with regard to the new impoſition - for 
t a maintenance of the army, as a charge neceſfary in itſelf, and 

intended chiefly for their , | Au with an air of care» 


N leſs 


[| 
| 
; 
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leſs inſgleutce, he diſmifded the council, declaring chat chey 
ſnolld be again fpeedily 'cotventdy! to! deliver. their-opinions' on 
themcans of CY e, necethtres:!. 5 10? 
r d 51 ane 'g 
Ix this next, meeting: they were filed un Faſpicious.” The 
ochatxolioe: at length ſuggeſted, that the king 'hould: call an Seraf. Lett. : 
triſh- parliament ; in order to provide a azur and les |: P- 9% | 
eſlabliſument for the army, toredreſfs the grievances,” and ſreurfs 
the pioperties of the ſubjects againſt thoſe litigations ef their 
titles, which till ſubſiſted, -adviling; in the mean tithe; that 
the voluntaty contribution ſhould de cο].nuꝭ,Üi for” another 
year. The carl of Cork was more reſerved : Parſons, the maſter 
of the wards, utterly averſe from any new contribution. 
The deputy was provoked,” | He told them that without "their 
help, he would "undertake, at the 5 Head, te thinks 
the king's army able to ſab8ft'y' he Had tiket theth 76 
cdunſrel; not from necsſſity, but to Sie + fair occafion of 
ſhewing their affection and duty to the king; and that" the 
offer of another contribution might move from the prateſtant, 
as the former had been the act of the popiſn patty. He therefore 
adviſed them to ſeiae the opportunity of approving their loyalty 3; 
to ſign an offer of the next year's: contribution, and, at the ſume 
time, to petition his mijeſty that a . ſhould be 
en with all convenient ſpecd. 197 101 ; LAG eee 
C19 aht 25617 UTE 08 71 Boll er wy | |» * 

A vain was, for feyeral Hg highly doficendle. 
The voluntary contributions to the ſupport of the army had 
been already ſo long continued, and fo. regularly renewed, that 
the ſubjects had reaſon to approheud, that they would be con- 
verted into an hereditary charge upon their lands. The revenues 
of the crown required improvements; the eircumſtances of 
the realm called for an equitable ſettlement. Needy pro- 
jectots, and rapacious coortiers, ſtill cotitinued the ſtandalaous 


ner of pleading the BM title againſt the polſeffors af 
eſtates, 
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eſtates, of ſeizing their lands, or foreing them to grievous 

tions. The deputy had indeed received a commiſſion 
for the remedy of: defective titles: but the ingenuity of court 
lawyers, in defeating the effect of ſeveral former commiſſions, 
had impreſſed the ſubjects with a laſting terrour, and left them 


no hopes of quiet and ſecurity, but in ſuch a proviſion as their 


own parliament ſhould deviſe. The council therefore were 


readily influenced by the hopes of a parliament, to renew the 


contribution for one year longer. Both their grant and their 


petition were tranſmitted to the king; the whole body of the 


realm was een by * Ria Gas and OY eee 
in both. 8 | | 


adm thus: ohtzioet y ak Fe the * 
occaſions of his government. The army was paid, cloathed, 
frictly inſpected, duly diſciplined, without burden or offence 
to thoſe diſtricts in which they were quartered; and, being 
often drawn out in bodies, added to the reputation of the 
ſtate, by the gallantry of their appearance, terrified the diſor- 
derly, and protected the good ſubjects. But the aſſembling a 
parliament was, as he expreſſed it, a matter fit to be weightily 
conſidered; Charles had an habitual horrour of ſuch aſſem- 
blies. | As for that hydra,” ſaid he to his lord-deputy, “ take 
« good heed; for you know, that here I have found it as well 


* cunning as malicious, It is true that your grounds are well 


<« laid, and I aſſure you, that 1 have great truſt in your care 
and judgment; yet my opinion is that it will not be the 
« worſe for my' ſervice, though their obſtinacy niake you to 
© break them; for I fear that they have ſome. ground, to 
“ demand more than it is fit for me to give,” In effect, the king 
muſt naturally have apprehended, that an Iriſh parliament 
would claim the performance of his royal promiſe, and preſs 
for a confirmation of the graces, tranſmitted in inſtruction to 


lord Faulkland. Some of theſe were co nceived to be incon- 
nn 92 ſiſtent 


8 
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alten with the power neeeſſary to be maintained in Ireland 
others ſeemed equally repugnant to the preſent profit of the 
crown. The ſcheme of an extenſive; plantation in Connaught, 

if not avowed, was firmly reſol ved on; and the limitation of 

the king's. title to ſixty years, it was computed, would deprive 

the crown of full twenty thouſand pounds annual revenue. 
The deputy, however, relying. on his om addreſs for 
managing a parliament, quieted the kings apprehenſions, by 
reminding him, that ſuch an aſſembly in Ireland was the leſs 
formidable, as, by the law of Poynings, no act could paſs, 
which had not previouſly received the royal inſpection and 
approbation. It was reſolved to comply with the deſires of the singe, 
nation; and the whole delicate affair was entruſted. to an ü I. 
abe of lord Wentworth. | 1 | x: rg no 


Tux great object of this lordiy was, to n on hs ſubjects a, p. 1654 
to grant a liberal ſupply; and at the ſame time to evade the 
confirmation of any of thoſe graces of the year 1628, which 
were now deemed inconſiſtent with the intereſts. of the crown. 
It was uncertain what impreſſion an immediate denial of any 
of theſe might make upon the | houſes of parliament. To 

guard againſt all danger he propoſed, that two diſtinct ſeſſions 

ſhould be held, and that the king's promiſe ſhould be given for 

both: the firſt for providing for the army and the debts of 

the crown; the ſecond for enacting laws and graces for tje 
benefit of the ſubject. His ſucceſs depended in a great meaſure | 
on the diſpoſitions of the Members, who were to compoſe + 
the houſe of commons. Great care was uſed in the nomina- 
tion of ſheriffs. Perſons well affected to government were 
encouraged to ſtand candidates for particular places, and ſup- 
ported in their elections. No reliance could be placed either on 
the recuſants, or the puritanic proteſtants; all depended on a 
dexterous management of their paſſions and intereſts. | It was 
contrived, therefore, that the lower houſe ſhould: be compoſed 
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of both papiſts and proteſtants, fo equally balanced, that neither 
party ſhould appear predominant; and Wentworth conde- 
ſcended''to practiſe ſecretly with each. To the recuſants he 
obſerved, that, if ſome ſupply were not deviſed for the army, 
before the preſent oontribution ſhould expire, government muſt 
neceſſarily recur to the weekly levies on abſenters from the eſta- 
bliſhed worſhip. The proteſtants were reminded, that, until a 
regular proviſion ſhould be made for the neceſſities of govern- 
ment, the king could not refuſe the bounty of the recuſants, 
or diſcontent them by the execution of penal ſtatutes. Thus, 
while he rendered each more traQable by their apprehenfions 

of the other party, he at the ſame time took care, that a ſuffi- 


' - cjieft number of military | officers ſhould be choſen bur geſſes, 


Strafford's 
Lett. vol. I. 
P- 246. 


Ib. p. 237. 


who, by their immediate dependence on the crown, 2 on 
every critical occaſion be directed by the deputy, and incline 


the balance of parties, as he ſhould deem e 


Wirrn this political addreſs Wentworth mixed no dans 
rable portion of his pride and ſeverity. It had been ufual in 
Ireland, previous to the holding a parliament, that the lords of 
the pale ſhould be fammoned and conſulted, on the time, 
circumſtances, and buſineſs of this aſſembly. It was moved in 
council, that this cuſtom ſhould be no obſer ved; but the 
deputy ſuppreſſed the motion peremptorily and ſeverely. Theſe 
lords deputed one of their number, the earl of Fingal, to remind 
him of the cuſtom: he tteated his overture with contempt 
and difdain, and reprimanded the preſumption of it with an 


indecent acrimony. When the council had aſſembled to delibe- 


rate on the cauſes and conſiderations, and the bills to be tranſ- 
mitted, previous to the ſeſſion of parliament, they at firſt ſeemed: 
little inclined to tread preciſely in the path, which the lore 
deputy pointed out; they propoſed ſeveral: bills to be tranf- 
mitted together with the ſubſidies; as good inducements to 
content the houſes: It was expected that the bill of ſubſidies 

ſhould 


ch. . 


ſhould be ſent with blanks, that the 1 himſelf al pre- 
ſcribe the number and manner of theſe donations ; the council 
on the other hand contended, that the ſums required ſhould. be 
immediately aſcertained, and that they ſhould not exceed the 


ſtrict bounds of neceſſity. 


c H A RL ES 


The deputy quickly interrupted theſe 


deliberations: he told them, that inſtead of conſulting what 
might pleaſe the people in parliament, the duty of their 17 
required them to conſider what might pleaſe the king, an | 
duce him to call one; that his majeſty deſerved and expected the 
confidence of his people : that be would admit of no condi - 
tions, no bargain or ſtipulation, and no conſtraint upon the free 
and chearful hearts of his people. A permanent proviſion was 
neceſſary for his army; not a momentary and precarious ſupply. 
« The king,“ faid he, deſires this great work may be ſettled 


« by parliament. 


He covets to walk in this, as the moſt 


« beaten path, yet not more legal than that of his prerogative 
royal, where the ordinary way fails him. If this people 
can be ſo unwiſe as to caſt off his gracious propoſals, and 
their own ſafety, it muſt be done without them. As a 
faithful ſervant to my maſter, I ſhall oounſel his majeſty to 

attempt ir firſt by the ordinary means: diſappointed there, 
where he may with ſo much right expect it, I could not, in 
a cauſe ſo juſt and neceſſary, deny to appear for him in the 
head of that army; and there either perſuade them fully, that 
his majeſty had reaſon, on his ſide, or die in the purſuit; of 


ec 


confounded and filenced by this inſolence. Th 


nothing. 


— 


8 "= 


nis commands. ſo juſtly laid upon me. Nay, I. do not hold 
it impoſſible to effect his deſires with the general conſent of 
the nation, by taking the ſupply from thoſe only who are 
| beſt able to anſwer it, and all this while have * ie or 


1 
4 y 
- * 4 


Tar eounſellots, who. but now canvaſſed every propoſition 
of government with freedom, were in a moment ſhamefully 


Vol. III 


D 


ey trembled|: 
| and 
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and acquieſced in evety meaſute propoſed by the deputy. The 

parliament aſſembled in ertrabrdinary pomp. The ſpeaker of 

the commons wWñQ 'Ehoſen en the rechtimendation of Lord 

Wentworth. After ſome fruitleſs attempts of the recuſanits, to 

gain a majority to their ſide, by proceeding directly to purge the 

houſe of members unduly choſen or returned, the queſtion of 

ſupply was propofed. With one voice the commons voted a 

Erant of ſix ſubſidies, four for payitig the debts of the eſtabliſn- 

ment, two for buyitig in reite und penſions 7 not that the uſes 

were determined by a formal appropriation: they entrofted the 

management of their fupplies ſolely to the deputy; requeſting 

only by petition, that it might be applied to theſe purpoſes. 

Such zeal did they expreſs, and ſuch delicate concern for the 

Com. Journ. hotiour of their chief governour, that, when Sir Robert Talbot 

V. I. P. 116. had been betrayed in debate into ſome unguarded reflections on 

his conduct, he was inſtantly expelled, and committed to cloſe 

cuſtody, until he ſhould implore pardon of the lord deputy on 

lb. p. 118. his knees. With this prompt compliance, and this ardour of 

affeQion, they ſeemed to have imbibed a full portion of the 

arbittary fpirit of the preſent government, for, when one of their 

members had been affronted, | they inflantly commanded. the 

ſheriff of Dublin to'-inflit corporal , puniſhment. on the 
— re -wrnatwd ch. Fukaelaaals hor how 

| Carte, Om. In the upper houſe, the current did not run ſo violently in 

favour of the lord deputy.and his meaſures... At the very open- 

ing of the Teffion, he experienced that the ſpirit, of the old 

Englifh nobility of Ireland, by no means correſponded with the 

contemptuous ideas he had formed of the whole nation. To 

guard againſt exceſſes, to which contending parties might be 

ſuddenly tranſported, he revived an order iſſued in the late 

reign by lord Chicheſter, which forbad the members to enter their 

reſpeQive houſes with their ſwords. They had uſually complied, 

without conſidering the inſult on their privileges. The 

35 * uſher 


Ch. x. a0 e i ele 


uſher of the black · rod attended at the entrance. af the houſe of | 


lords to receive the ſwords of the peers. The catl of Ormond, 
lately come to age, with. a ſpirit. and underſtanding ſyited, to 


his deſcent, heard the ordet with ſcorn, and refuſed to deliver 


up the neceſſary enſign of his dignity. Provoked at a rude and 
petemptory repetition of the demand, he told the offiger, that 
if he muſt receive his ſword, it ſhould. be in his body: and 
thus marched 19 his ſeat with a ſtately indignation. The lord 
deputy highly incenſed at this ſingular contempt of his autho- 
rity, ſummoned the earl of Ormond to anſwer for his difobe. 
dience before the council. The young lard appeared, avowed 
his knowledge of the order, and his own wiltul diſobedience ; 

but added, that he had received the inveſtiture of his earldom 


per bincturam gladii, and was both entitled ;and bound by the | 


royal command, to attend his duty in parlia ment, gladis riniuys 


Wentworth was abaſhed and confounded. He conſulted his 


friends, whether he ſhould at once cruſh, or reconcile this darling 
ſpirit: They reminded him of the - neceſſity af gaining ſome 
among the great perſonages/ of Ireland; of the power, connee- 
tions, and capacity of the earl; of the good diſpoſitions he had 


in the houſe of 
the lords Caſtlehaven, Somerſet, Baltimore, and Aungier ; they 
adviſed, that the lord deppty ſhould, by all means, reconcile 
the earl, and attach him to his intereſt. The advice was 
purſued : Ormond ſoon appeared 8 particular favourite at the 
Iriſh court; genre f ſt Was dmjtied into 


the TB rooa 


ov, as birth and a8 ado not thy 
ſupport their own conſequence, the young -carl of Kildare was 
not treated with the ſame attention. Proyoked at the negleR of 
the lord deputy, he had determined to ſend his proxy, and 
abſent himſelf from parliament, The king by letter commanded 
wo | D 2 his 


already diſcovered to the intereſts of the crown ; of his influence | 
peers, fortified: as, be was by the proxies of 
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his perſonal attendance. He obeyed ;| but either from reſent- 
ment, or through the influence of his father-in-law the earl of 


Cork, warmly oppoſed every meaſure of the deputy.” 'Went- 


worth was provoked ; and his reſentment appeared in his impe- 
rious treatment of the earl. Impatient of ſuch inſolence, he 
hurried ſecretly to the court of England, without licence of de- 
parture, as if he were determined to ſeek redreſs from the 
throne. But Charles had been effectually prepoſſeſſed againſt 
him; and his precipitate and fruitleſs adventure ended in re- 
gaining the royal favour by a ſubmiſſion to the n and a 
es of future n. Wy | 


In eben en the ects of 150 ſeemed. 8 inti- 
midated by the ſeverity of the chief governour, nor deceived by 
his artifices. They complained loudly of public grievances ; 
preſſed for the confirmation of the royal graces; were particu- 
larly. urgent for eſtabliſhing that article, which 'confined the 
king's claims on their lands, to a retroſpeQ of ſixty years; and 
frequently mentioned the royal promiſe, in a manner highly 


offenſive to an adminiſtration, reſolved that it ſhould not be 


fulfilled. They debated warmly and frequently on ſeveral 
regulations, which they conceived neceſſary. to be eſtabliſhed for 
the public good. They proceeded yet further. Without regard 


to the proviſions of Poynings' ſtatute; or conſidering themſelves 


as the king's hereditary council, and therefore, particularly 
entitled to the deſignation, mentioned in this ſtatute, they ordered 
the attorney-general to draw up ſeveral laws, on which they had 
debated, into formal aqs, in order to be tranſmitted into 
England. No governour was more tenacious of the law of 
Poynings, or conſidered an inviolable adherence to this law in a 
light of greater conſequence to the crown, than lord Wentworth. 
Yet, for the preſent, theſe extraordinary proceedings were 
unroticed. The warm temper of the lords was leſs alarming, 
as che neglea of a committee of the commons, in not 

attending 


W = 
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attending a conference in due time; had occafioned a ae 


which prevented any dangerous concert between the two 
houſes,” The bills of fubſidy were paſſed. The only other bill, 
which the ad miniſtration intended ſhould be enacted in this 
ſeſſion, was one for the confirmation of letters patent to be paſſed 
on the new | commiſſion, for remedy! of deſective titles. This 


alſo was eſtabliſned into a law, and attended by a petition from 


the lords to the chief governour, that this commiſſion ſhould be 
executed with fuch ſpeed and moderation, that the royal favour 
might be the more welcome, and the” ſubſidies the bettet paid. 
His anfwer was gracious; the ſeſſion on the point of eloſin g”; it 
was now the proper time for taking notice of the power aſſumed 


by the lords, of framing and tranſmitting bills; and this was 


done by a formal proteſt againſt their proceeding, made by the 
lord deputy on concluding the ſeſſion, and which he required 
to be recorded in the journals of the lords. The proteſt recites 


the purport of the law of Poynings, and the explanatory law. 


of Philip and Mary. It enumerates the ſeveral bills drawn up 
by order of the houſe of lords, and which had in their name 
been preſented to the lord deputy, in order for their tranſmiſ- 
ſion into England. All. which proceedings of their lordſhips, 
„We the lord deputy,” faith Wentworth, * taking into due 


« conſideration, and weighing with the ſaid ſtatutes, although. ' 


«' we do not conceive, that the ſaid lords, adviſedly or pur- 
% poſedly intended to violate or innovate in any thing, other- 
« wiſe than by the ſaid ſtatutes are provided; yet, for the avoid- 
© ing of any miſrepreſentation, which, by reaſon of that 


« manner of proceeding, may in after-times be made, to the 


« intrenchment of the ſaid acts of parliament, or his majeſty's 
regal power, whereof we aze and will be always moſt tender; 


I F Sſehatgs of the duty we owe to the prefervation of his 


« majeſty's honour, and that the like miſtake in their lord- 
«- ſhip's proceedings may futurely be avoided :=We have 
| « oy Miougnt fit _ day, in full parliament, to PROTEST 


* | 
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« againſt that courſe held by their lordſhips,; as not any ways 
„ belonging to their lordſhips, to give order to, the king's 
learned counſel or ang other, for the framing or drawing up 
| 7 any acts to -paſs in parliament; but that the. ſame folely 
« belongs to us the lord deputy and council. We the lord 
e deputy do hereby further declare, that their lordchips ha ve 
% power only by remonſirance and petition to repreſent to the 
lord deputy and council, for the time being, ſuch public con- 
„ ſiderations as they ſhall think fit and good for the Common- 
« wealth, and fo to ſubmit them to be dea wn into acts, and 
« tranſmitted into England, or otherwiſe altered or rejected, 
« according as the lord deputy and council, in their wiſdom, 
* ſhall judge and hold expedient ; and that, in ſuch wiſe as the 
et ſaid aQs of parliament, in theſe caſes, have limited and 

« appointed. And we the lord deputy do truſt, that their lord- 


ee ſhips will take this as a ſeaſonable and neceſſary admoniſh- 


ae 2th 6 from us, and forbear the like courſe hereafter.” This 
proteſt was received without any appatent- ill! temper in the 
lords ; and the ſeſſion cloſed, with the utmoſt triumph on the 
part of the chief Ii: for the conceflions og had 
obtained. Lt G32 


Tun ſubſequent meetings of this parliament, though intended 
ſolely for conſulting the intereſts of the people, yet did not 
paſs without clamour and diſſatisfaction, When proviſion 
had been once made for the neceflities of government, Went- 
worth ſpoke with greater freedom of the. graces, He told the 
commons plainly, that ſome of them were only occaſional and 
temporary; not proper to be enacted when the occaſion was 
removed; that others were alread provided for; ſeveral diffi- 
cult to be regulated by an invariable law ; ſome indeed fit to 
be given in charge, and referred to the care and integrity of 
the proper officers. In two material points he abſolutely denied 
their requeſt; one for limiting the king's title to fixty 
years ; which was Judged inconſiſtent with his ſervice ; the 
other 


— 
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other for enrolling former ſurrenders, and paſſing new patents 
of eſtates in the province of Connaught, and county of Clare; 
which would have defeated: the ſcheme of a weſtern planta- 
tion, with Which the king was totally poſſeſſed; for planta- 
tions were now eotfidered a mo paper Trina, he: _— 
money. - He ge «4 | We 4 Tk : 


» wv 4 n 1 
1171 


ane adit hl r 0 the ite of the cubjedts, 


gave particular 'dffence-10/ the recnſunts. By the common. lan Cat, Om. 


of Ireland, lands and tenements had not been de viſable hy will; 
ſo that no one could, in that manner, legally provide ſor his 
younger children, by charging his real eſtate, when his perſonal 
was not ſufficieut; nor could they be regularly conveyed 
loom one to another, unleſs by folemn livery and ſeiſin, matter 

of record, or writing ſufficiently made; without fraud or-artifice. 
Ways, however, were in vente to alter the property and 
poſſemion of lands, by fraudulent feoffments, and other aſſu- 
ranoes, to ſceret uſes and truſts, by long leafes, for near a 
thoufand years; ſometimes by wills, either in writing, or by 
words, or in cafes of extremity, by ſigus and tokens. Such 
feoffments and long leaſes were at firſt uſed by the Romiſſi 
party, to Uefeat the king of his wartdſhips, and ſuve the heirs 
of lands held ia capite, from ſuing out their liveries, which 
could not regularly be obtained, without taking the oath of 
ſupremacy, Bot tbeſe artiſioes were alſd employed to defeat 
Geber lords of their rights and aids, widows of their dowers, 
and widowers of their tenandies by courteſy, Titles were thus 
rendered intricate ; heits unjuſtliy diſinhefited, without knowing 
whom to ſue for recovery of their rights; and perpetual occaſions + 
offered for perjury. The king was deprived of the dues incident” 
to the crown; the lands of rebels and felons, attainted, were 
ſcrecned from his aims; and-men were the leſs deterred from 
entering into rebellion, when” they ran no Er but of their 
own  perfons. N 1 nden ann 11 | | 
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| EY aue of all two Was were fwd purging, *:that 
«all * for whoſe uſe any others were ſeized of lands, 
_ © rent-charges, \&c. ſhould be deemed in actual poſſeſſion 
thereof; and that no conveyance of any eſtate of inheritance 

e or Gecholi' by bargain and fale, ſhould be valid, unleſs.by 
* writing indented, led, and enrolled, in one of the king's 
* courts at Dublin, or in the county where ſuch eſtate lay, 
before the cu/tos votulbrumz twojuſtices, and the clerk of the 
* peace, within ſix months after the date of the deeds. Such 
* as were ſeized of eſtates in fee - ſimple, were to be enabled 
* to alienate them by will in writing, or by any other ad law- 
« fully executed : | Thoſe who held of the king in chief by 
* knight's ſervice, or by knight's ſervice not in chief, to diſpoſe 
« of two thirds of their lands; thoſe, who held by ſoccage, of 
< the whole; reſerving to the king, in this latter caſe, his rights 
« and fines of alienation; and, in the former, teſerving not only 
te theſe, but alſo the wardſhip and cuſtody of the other third: 

< the fine for alienation being fixed at a third N of the yearly 
n of the lands 8 65.95 175 i 


Tas regulations could not be ee to a, 1 R 
for they were directly pointed againſt thoſe artifices they had 
invented to defeat the king of his wardſhip of minors,” and 
cuſtody of their lands; and they empowered him to have thoſe 
minors educated from their early years in the communion, of the 
eſtabliſhed church. But the influence of government ſoon 
conquered their oppoſition. The acts were paſſed, together, 
with a third for vacating fraudulent con veyances, ſales, and 
alicnatondy made e the beginning of the, late reign., 

« 
| Tux athes laws of this narliament met with little obſtruQion, 
as they were calculated purely for regulating the police, 


or for promoting the quiet and hy II of the realm, re- 
forming 
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Geming the barbarous cuſtoms, and refining the manners of 
people; aboliſhing odious diſtinctions between the original 
o_ and other ſubjects; adopting the moſt valuable of the 
Engliſh ſtatutes enacted ſince the reign of Henry the ſeyenth'; 
regulating the proſecutions on penal ſtatutes, ſo as to guard the 
ſubje againſt grievance and oppreſſion ;' preventing the depau- 
peration of eccleſiaſtical dignities, colleges, and hoſpitals, by 
leaſes at a leſs rent than half the value of the premiſes - with 
other proviſions for the ſecurity of eſtates, and improvement 
of lands. Theſe, and ſuch like Inſtitutions, do honour to the 
adminiſtration by which they were ſupported, - But the 
of lord Wentworth proved in one inſtanch inſuffcient. The 
two houſes united in a petition that the king would cſtabliſh 
a mint in Ireland. The deputy readily promiſed to enforce 
the requeſt; but the - Engliſh” council, whoſe - views or &/ 
Judgments - were not ſo favourable to the \Iriſh' ſubje&ts, de- | 
feated their application, * thereby,” faith Mr. Carte, © giving 
« them occaſion to reflect on the unhappineſs of their ſituation, 
< in being under the controul of a body of men of a different 
% country, who have. no natural inclination for the welfare of 
<<, their's, nor any intereſt in the good of it.“ An aſſertion, 
which we muſt pronounce falſe and precipitate, unleſs we. 
conſider the tempers and underſtandings of their fellow-ſubjeQs 
of England, as odious and contemptible to an extraordinary 
degree. But the parliament. of Ireland do not ſeem on this 
occaſion to have thought or ſpoken with the aſperity. of 
this author; for when an act of free and general pardon was 
followed by a diſſolution, they departed with content and „ 
ſatisfaction. Some few proviſions for the public good, which Sten fond 
had been defeated by the recuſant members, Wentworth, in Let. vol. l 
the high ſtrain of ee „ egy to "eſtabliſh . — 
aQ of ſtate. | 
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Wirz the parliament, ſat alſo a convocation of the clergy. 
They granted eight ſubſidies to the king; and at the ſame 
time ſolicited redreſs of ſeveral grievances, and cotrection of 
ſe veral diſorders in eceleſiaſtieal affairs. The condition of their 
church was at this time deplorable. Their places of worſhip 
in ruin; the poſſeſſions of the clergy alienated, in the midſt of 
public confuſion. and diſorders. Appropriations, Commendams, 
and violent intruſions, had reduced the rural clergy to contempt 
and beggary. Abſolute grants, and long leaſts, made by 
avaricious incumbents, or extorted from the timid and 
had reduced the regenues of biſhopries to a ſcandalous infufh- 
ciency. And even the proviſions made for the olergy in the late 
reigu, on ſettling the plantations, had, in a great meaſure, been 
defeated by artful and fraudulent commiſſioners. Ignorance, 
negligence, and corruption of manners in the eſtabliſhed clergy, 
were the conſequences of their poverty. A Romith- bicrarchy, 
which exereiſed a regular juriſdiction in every quarter of the 
kingdom, were ſufficiently aſſiduous to take advantage of their 


— — 
- 


for their own diſcipline and worſhip, offered daily inſults to the 
eſtabliſhed church-government, and treated even its rites and 
worſhip with provoking eontempt. 5 e 


es as ene FD ines 
Tuxer ſectaries, as they were | called, appeared to lord 
Wentworth, at leaſt equally enemies to the truth bf reſigion 
with the popiſh party. A perfect conformity was the great 
work, which he and his friend Laud, were ſincerely zealous to 
_ © "eſtabliſh, thoroughly in Ireland, but which indeed exceeded the 
abilities of both. The procedure of the lord deputy, how- 
ever, was ſufficiently judicious ; for he began with providing 
churches to receive, and able miniſters to teach the people. 

| Commiſſions 


' abſence or negleR, and in ſome places had poſſeſſed themſelves 

| of cocleſiaſtical lands. The more virulent of the Scottiſn 

ꝓteſbyterians, on the other hand, were outrageouſly zealous 
{ 


\ 
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Commiſſions for the reparation. of churches iſſued POT the 
kingdom. The example of the king, who- conſented: to ſettle 


the appropriations. poſſeſſed by the crown upon reſident clergy, 


the deſite of recommending themſelves to the deputy; and the 


apprebenſions. of his power and ſeverity, influenced many to a 


voluntary concurrence in the work of reformation, by: erefting 


and endowing places of worſhip, and reſigning thoſe. [poſle(- | 
ſions, which har been uſurped: from the church. The more 
reluctant were either attacked, or threatened with rigourous 


proſecutions; and from the earl of Cork, in particular, the 
deputy contrived to vreſt about two thouſand pounds annual 


revenue of tythes, which, from the want of incumbents, and 
the diſorder of the times, he had gotten into his poſſeſſion, and 
converted to appropriations. Laws were procured in the late 
parliament for reſtitution of the rights of the clergy, + wo. 
erer e to pm r eee 160): lr n 


Tux cares of lord Wentworth were ovianded to inte 
and inſtruQion of the riſing" generation of Iriſh clergy.” He 


inſpected minutely into the ſtate and cireumſtances of the 
univerſity of Dublin; and found them in conſiderable diſorder, 


partly by the means of a weak governour, and partly by the 
defects of the preſent ſtatutes. The governour was removed, 
and a perſon conceived to be more ſufficient, ſubſtituted in his 


place. The ſtatutes were ſubmitted to the inſpection of the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; who was perſuaded to draw up a ner 
body of laws for this univerſity, as he had done for that of 


Oxford; 5 and theſe were eſtabliſhed w7 os W N 


4 


Tur great point. we which the Ling, archbiſhop Laud; and 
the lord ' deputy were equally zealous, ſtill ' remained to be 
effected; the complete union of the churches of England and 
Ireland, by eſtabliſhing the Engliſn articles and canons” in this 
latter kingdom, as the rule of 'doarine and diſcipline- The 
clergy of the puritanic caſt were by no means fayourers of 
| E 2 ſuch 


a7 
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| ſuch an attempt; and affected a' zealous (olicitode for What 


Strafford's 
Lett. vol. L 
p. 381. 


Ib. p. 342. 


they called the independence of their church. Uſher, the 


head of this party, had never been regarded by lord Wentworth | 
with a favourable eye; but, on account of his ſtation, character, 
and popularity, was to be treated with reſpect and caution.” 
It was mortifying to the compiler of the Iriſh articles of religion 
in the late reign, to find them now threatened with a ſolemn 
abolition; and had the temper of this learned prelate diſpoſed 

him to turbulence and oppoſition, he might ha ve proved highly 

vexatious and embarraſſing to the deputy, ſupported as he was 
by the judgments and affections of almoſt all the Iriſh; clergy. 

To reconcile him to the projected reformation, it was. agreed,. 
that no cenſure ſhould be paſſed on any of the former Iriſh: 
articles, but that they ſhould be virtually, not formally abro- 
gated, by the eſtabliſhment of thoſe of the church of England; 

and alſo, that the Engliſh canons ſhould not be received in a 
body, but a collection made of ſuch as might be moſt acceptable, 

to form a rule of diſcipline. for the Iriſh church. The articles 
were received, and the canons: eſtabliſhed agreeably to the lord 
deputy's mind; yet more by the influence of his authority, 


than the inclinations. of a great part of the clergy ;. although 


but one 3 of the gonyocation, nn publicly to, avow. 

his diſſent. PR” | 
Tuns regulations i in che cocleſi all. ſyſtem were followed: 

bs an eſtabliſhment too odious, and therefore too dangerous, to 


be attempted during the ſeſſions of parliament, that of an high- 


Ib. p. 188, 


commiſſion. court, which was. erected in Dublin after the Engliſh 
model, with the ſame formality, and the ſame tremendous. 
powers. The intentions of this eſtabliſnment, (as the deputy: 
explains them to Laud) were to countenance the deſpiſed ſtate 
of the clergy, to ſupport the eccleſiaſtical courts, and "reſtrain: 
the extortion of their officers, to annul foreign juriſdiction, 
to puniſh polygamies and adulteries, to provide for the main- 
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'tenance and reſidence of the clergy, to inquire into the appli= 
cation of charitable and pious donations, to bring the people to 
a conformity of religion, and, in the way to Uh theſe, raiſe. 
4 ae A ox revenue to the crown.” Ng 1 2 8 
41 tat it $45 10049 Ds wt? OT | 

Tax favoutits object, indeek, of mis chief g net which Carte, Or. 
he ever kept in view, through all his tranſaQions; was this of el .. 
improving the revenue, and ſupplying the neceſſities of his 
royal maſter. And when for this purpoſe we find: him. protect- — 
ing and extending commerce; guarding the coaſts from piracy, | 
introducing manufactures, and encouraging ' a ſpirit” of well 
directed induſtry, we muſt acknowledge, that ſuch means were 
liberal and laudable. A ſubject of Ireland ſhould with grati- 
tude record, that one ſchemes happily and judiciouſſy deviſed 
by lord Wentworth, laid the firſt: foundation * 18 Proſent: 


a Nam Anna rt Ane. 


a 1 z 141 bann cao : hs; 37 
1 Gund maple lriſh little trade ee except 
ſome ſmall beginnings of a dloathing trade, which promiſed too 
encreaſe, and might in time eſſentially affect the ſtaple oommo- 
dity of England. Ireland furniſhed!» wool in great quantities, 
and its people could afford to vend their cloth in foreign markets, 
on more moderate terms than the Engliſh traders. A governour, 
particularly jealous of any diminution of the king's cuſtoms, 
was alarmed at this proſpect; he conſidered farther, that the 
Iriſh: ſubjects, if reſtrained from indraping their own wool,. 
muſt of neceſſity fetch their eloathing from England; {6 as in 
ſome ſort to be dependent on this country for their livelihood. 
Hence the connection of theſe realms muſt become firm and in- 
diſſoluble, as the Iriſn could not revolt from their allegiance to 
the crown, without nakedneſs to themſel ves and their families. 
For theſe r he laid diſcouragements on their woollen manu 
facture; but at the ſame time determined to eſtabliſhi another 
article of trade, at leaſt equally beneficial to this people, and; 
which-promiſed ſervice, rather than detriment: to England. | 


CY 


A. D. 1635. 
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pl the Iriſh was cheap; could they be trained to the manufac- 
ture of linen- cloth, Wentworth, with the ſanguine hopes of 
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Ir was i the, foil of 1 many parts of Ireland 
well fitted to the ao of flax ; ſome experiments; made. _ 4 


order of the deputy confirmed it; the women were naturally. 
addicted to ſpinning; the. living, and conſequently. the labour 


a projector, conceived: that they might ſoon be enabled to under- 
ſell the French * he therefore happily determined 
to eſtabliſh, this manufacture in Ireland. lafaut ſchemes; ate 
ever attended with an expence, gy hal to men of cautious and 
contradted minds. To eneourage a ſpitit of enterprize, Went- 
worth, himſelf embarked! in his favourite projet, even to an 
expence (as he ſtated it) of thirty thouſand pounds, Flaxſeed 
was imported from Holland; Work- men were brought from 
France and the Low Countries. The ſeed proſpered, the people 
were employed; looms fitted up; regulations preſeribed for 
yarn, and cloth, ſo as to ſecure the ſale by the goodneſs of the 
— Such were the beginnings of the linen trade of 
Ireland; which, though fatally interrupted by the ſubſequent 
diſorders of this country, yet revived with all its happy ne 
n on ow ma ung n tranqüillitp). aal 44: 
18 JIE Aa. Fan! 
Ber duch domes of improvement, bow promiſing Covi 
were yet gradual in their operation, and calculated rather for 
the advantage of future times, than for ſupplying the preſent 
neceſſities of the crown. Wentworth was impatient to ſignalize 
his adminiſtration. by a ſervice | of immediate, and extenſi ve 
emolument to his royal maſter. His project was nothing leſs, 
than to ſubvert the title to every eſtate in every part of 
Connaught, and to eſtabliſh a new Plantation through this whole 


province: a project, which, when firſt propoſed, in the late 


reign, was received; with hotrour and amazement, but which 
ſuited we. HIER ar Ub yes ns n an Went 
| {ICCIL3 30 a 1 20036! 02-4: belt Worth. 
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worth. For this he had oppoſed the confirmation of the royal 
graces, tranſmitted to lord Faulkland, and taken to himſelf the 
odium of ſo flagrant a violation of the royal promiſe. The 
rhament was at an end; / and>thedeputy at leiſure to execute 
a ſcheme, which, as it was offenſive and alarming, required | 
a cautious and deliberate procedure. Old records of Nate, | R 
and the memorials of ancient monaſteries- were ranſacked, to ee 
aſcertain the kings original title to Connaught. lt was ſoon 
diſcovered, that in the grant of Henry the third, to Richard 
de Burgo, five cantreds were reſervod to the crown, adjacent to 
the caſtle of Athlone; that this grant included the Wwͤhole 
remainder of the province, hich was now alledged to have been 
forſeited by Aedh O'Connor, the Iriſh: provincial chieftain ; 
that the lahds and lordſhip of de Burgo, deſcended lineally to 
Edward the fourth; and were confirmed to the Crown by a 
ſtatute of Hentyahe ſeventh. | The: ingenuity of court- | 
was employed to in validate all patents granted to the poſſeſſors of 
theſe lands, from the reign of queen Elizabeth. It was found, 
that the indentures made between Sir John Perrot, and the 
inhabitants of this province, were irregular, and unauthorized 
by his commiſſion; and the queen's patents 'voided' by the non- 
performance of conditions; that thoſe, granted by James, were 
| obtained on falſe ſuggeſtions, and executed without attention 
to the royal will and direction. In ſeveral patente paſſed by 
commiſſion of this king, there was reſerved to the crown, 
without particular authority, a tenure by common knights 
ſervice: a kind of | tenure particularly agretable to the recuſants, 
as it did not oblige them to do homage, or take the oath af. 
ſupremacy. But the lawyers were now confident, that, as this 
was not particularly warranted by the commiffion, as the law 
ever implied a tenure in capite, where: none in particular is 
expreſſed, and as a tenute by common knight's ſervice, was leſs 
beneficial to the crown, the grants muſt be adjudged to have 
been made in deeeit of the crown, which Was — 
of 
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al its wards and other profits, ns 4 eee void and 
1 Sal. . 


 Anvep . theſe. enjtbbejties Wee at the- bead of 
the commiſſioners of plantation, prooeeded to the weſtern 
province. The inhabitants of the county of Leitrim, had already 
acknowledged the king's title to their lands, and ſubmitted to 
a plantation. It was now deemed | expedient to begin with 
vol. I. p. thoſe of Roſcommon. The Commiſſion wWas opened in this 
44. county; the evidences of the king's title produced, examined, 
and ſubmitted to a jury, formed of the principal inhabitants, 
purpoſely, (as the lord deputy expreſſed it) that “ they might 
% anſwer the king a round fine in the caſtle-· chamber, in caſe 
< they ſhould prevaricate. They were told by Wentworth, 
| that his majeſty's intention in eſtabliſhing his undoubted title, 
was to make them a rich and civil people; that he purpoſed not 
3 to deprive them of their juſt poſſeſſions, but to in veſt them with 


N a conſiderable part of his own: that he needed not their interpo- 

- ſition to vindicate his right, which might be eſtabliſhed by the 
uſual courſe of law, upon an information of intruſion, but that 
he wiſhed his people to ſhare with him in the honour and profit 
of the glorious and excellent work he was now to execute; to 
his majeſty it was indifferent, whether: their verdict ſhould 
acknowledge or deny his title. If they were inclined to truth. 

and to their ewn intereſts, they were to find the title for the 
king; if to do that which was ſimply beſt for his majeſty, 
without regard to their own good, the deputy adviſed them, 
avs, e ee to deny to r * title at all. 
Tur preſence and zaterpoſition. of a lord deputy, and 3 
deputy whoſe character and temper were fitted to operate on 
men's paſſions, had probably their full effect on this occaſion, 
The king's title was found viithout ſoruple or heſitation; and 
the verdict attended with a petition, for an equitable treatment 
of preſent proprietors, and a due proviſion for the church. 
ooh The 
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The deputy not only promiſed ample ſatisfaction in theſe par- 
ticulars, but publiſhed a proclamation, where by all proprietors 
throughout. the province, were aſſured of eaſy compoſitions, and 
of new and indefeaſible grants. The counties of Mayo and 
_ Sligo followed the example of eee eee e denen, * 
| en title with "nw chrarfulneſhy.: cine | 


£ 


b er urn. 
Ir now 7 remained to —— the. — elm the county 
of Galway; but here, as was ſuſpected, the [commiſſioners 
found greater difficulties to encounter. The inhabitants were 
almoſt wholly of the Romiſh. Gommunions influenced. by their 
clergy, encouraged by recuſant lawyers, aud ſupported by the 
power of the governour of their county, Uliac, earl of Clanri- 
carde and Saint Alban's, a nobleman of excellent character, 
potently allied, and of conſiderable. eſteem and - conſequence at 
the court of England. There he now reſided, but held a 
conſtant correſpondence with his kinſmen and countrymen; 
and was their avowed and zealous. patron, at a time when his 
own great poſſeſſions were in danger, and his country chreat- 
ened with a ſudden and violent revolution of property. Men 
thus influenced, encouraged, - and + ſupported, were not eaſily 
intimidated. by the deputy. Their layers pleaded boldly and 
violently againſt the king's title. The jury were deaf to every 
argument in its favour, and refuſed to ſind it. Went wort 
was enraged: he laid a fine of ons thouſand pounds upon the 
ſheriff; and bound the obſtinate jurors to appear in the caſtle · 
chamber, and anſwer for their offence, here they were fined 
each in the ſum of four thouſand pounds, ſentenced to impri- 
ſonment, until it ſhould be paid, and to meer _ 
en * court, W 9 9 N ch ce: eee 1 
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1205 of the lord deputy, not in Galwaꝝ only, but in be other 
weſtern counties, were repreſented in England weith- every; cir 


cumſtance of aggravation, and afforded ample matter for in- 
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veAive to the numerous enetmies of lord Wentworth. He was 
ateufed of ranchur and ſcandalous injuſtice to the carl of Clan- 
ficarde. ' Every Inſtance of his rigburous adminiſttation was 
tecalled to view; and the perſonal enemies he had made in 


lreland, were eountenanced iti their complaints. He had obfiged 


lord Wilmot, who had for many years commanded the army 
in this country, to make compenſation for lands he had 
uſurped from the crown, and unjuſtly alienated z he had com- 
pelled the earl of Cork to reſign his depredations of the hich : 


| theſe were repreſented as — of his arbitraty and tytannical 


government. His friend Laud was alarmed at the clamours 


raiſcd againſt bim, and hinted the ptopriety of a temperate and 
cautions conduct; but the temper of lord Wentworth was too 


vidlent and headſtrong, and his maxims of adminiſtration, too 


rigourous, not to enflame, inſtead of allaying the virulence of 
his enemies. In fome inſtances, he ſeemed to have conceived, 
that the dignity of his government could not be fupported but 


by ſuch exertions of authority as beſpeak an utter Intoxication 
of power and greatneks. | f 

Six Piers Croſby had been difugoithed a as a ſoldier i in the 
expedition to the iſſe of Ré, and the principal means of ſaving 
the Engliſh forces in their retreat. He commanded. a regi- 
ment, and was of the privy council in Ireland. In the ſecond 
ſeſſion of the late parliament, he ventured to oppoſe ſome 
meaſures of adminiſtration. The deputy reprimanded, and 
accuſed him of a violation of his oath, in voting againſt 
bills to which he had aſſented in council, and concurred in 
tranſmitting them. Croſby was ſequeſtered from the council- 
board. He complained of this ſeverity. by petition ; he deſired 
licence to- repair to England, as if refolved to appeat to the 
king, It was refuſed; and, on the repreſentations of Went- 
worth, his majeſty directed him to be removed entirely from 
the privy- council. A libel appeared, containing ſevere reflec- 
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tons on the conduct ef the lord deputy; and Croſby was im- 
mediately fuſpected as the author: on this ſuſpicion he was 
arreſted - and committed to priſon; his ſtudy opened forcibly, 
his papers ſecared and ranſacked;; yet no copy of the libel could 
be found to prove his guilt. But if he had not framed, he 
had at leaſt eucoufaged and divulged the ſlander: on this 
| a virulent proſecution was commenced him in 
the caſtle- chamber. Wentworth now affected to interpoſe, 
and ſolicited the king to pardon him; but Charles, with his gtrafford's 
uſual ſtatelineſs and ſeverity, commanded that the offender Lett. Vol. I 
ſhould be left to the cenſute of à court comp of obſe-* - 
quious miniſters and creatures of he deputy, The fine and 
damages decreed were ſo exceſſive, that Oroſpy found it neceſſury 
to ſave himſelf from utter ruin by an A ſubmiſſion to 
lord Wann 


Bes neither” this: * * en OT a) At | 
mitment of the earl of Kildare to ptiſon, for heſitating to 
ſubmit his property to the ſentence 01 the privy- council, made 
ſuch an impreſſion either in England or Ireland, as his MY 
n W by W 1% i ö 

* 6 

* Francis Anneſley, — baron af Movnthogria had 
adventured into Ireland in the late reign, and acquired fortune, 
ſtation, and conſequence. He had been, honoured with ſtveral 
marks of favour and confidence both by James and Charles ;, 
and, at the arrival of lord Wentworth to his government, was 
conſidered, and repreſented by the deputy, as particularly. at- 
tached to the intereſts of the crown... The noble hiſtorian-Clarendon, 
deſcribes, him as a man, whoſe uſual cgurſe was to inſinuate . . 
himſelf into the affection of a ne chief governour and to 
malign him on his departure; and, if we may beliexe the repre- 
ſentations of lord Wentworth, his private character as Straff. Lett. 
neither reſpeclable nor decent. However theſe; things may be, 2 


ſome cauſes of mutual e had ariſen. —— the- 
— deputy 
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deputy and this lord, and laid the foundation of a rancourous 
enmity. Mountnorris had, by order of the king, been 
abridged of certain fees uſually received in his office of vice- 
treaſurer, which he naturally aſeribed to the inſtances of the 
lord deputy. To mortify him ſtill further, Wentworth diſco- 
vered that a gratuity had been paid to expedite the diſcharge of 
a ſum, granted by warrant from the treaſury; and commanded 
that it ſhould be inſtantly refunded. Mountnorris pleaded, 
that the money had been received by one of his domeſtics 
without his privity; ſo that the deputy could not enjoy the 
additional ſatisfaction of removing him from his office. He 
was impatient for an occaſion to make him ſeel the weight of 
power; Mountnorris, with equal impatience, mien for the 
time when'that power ſhould expire. oo oo 


IT is ſcarcely to be ſuppoſed, that theſe lords, thus + ave 
ſtanced, ſhould be ever cautious and guarded:-trfpeaking of 
each other; or, if Wentworth had. leſs occaſion for reſerve, 
that Mountnorris, in ſome unguarded moment of privacy and 
ſocial confidence, ſhould not be ſurpriſed into ſome expreſſion 
of intemperance or imprudence. . A few days after the diſſo- 
lution of parliament, in a private company, at the table of the 
lord chancellor, it was obſerved, that the deputy had juſt now 
been much provoked by the aukwardneſs of a domeſtic; who, 
attending him in an acceſſion of the gout, had hurt his foot 
grievouſly in removing a ſtool. One of the gueſts, turning to 
lord Mountnorris, obſerved, that the offender was of his own 
name and kindred. The domeſtic, it ſeems, had formerly 


experienced the haughtineſs of the deputy, who, at a review of 


© ſome troops, had threatened him rudely with his ſtaff, or given 
him a flight blow. From this incident, lord Mountnorris took 
occaſion to obſerve, that he had perhaps wilfully offended, in 
revenge of that public affront he had once received from the 
lord deputy; * but the gentleman has a brother,” ſaid he, 
'* who would not have taken SUCH A REVENGE.” | 
Arren 


— 


Arrkk an interval of ſome months, this myſterious expreſ- 
ſion was conveyed to the lord deputy, by ſome officious creatures 


of power. His pride and reſentment dated the moſt obnox-. 
ious interpretation of it; and nothing leſs than the utter 
ruin of Mountnorris was determined, as the puniſhment 


adequate to his indiſcretion. He commanded a company in 
the king's ſervice; he was. ſeized, brought as a culprit to be 
tried by martial law, in a court where Wentworth preſided as 


general, accuſed of uttering. words diſgraceful to his ſuperiour 
in command, of breeding mutiny in the army, and im- 
« peaching the obeying his general; and his expreſſions at the 
lord chancellor's. were atteſted, and ſufficiently proved. In 
vain did Mountnorris plead, that they ought in Juſtice to be 


interpreted favourably ;. in vain did he vrofeſs his own' inten- 


tions to have been really reſpeQful to the lord deputy. "His 


Judges pronounced the words to be incapable of any indulgent 
conſtruction; and that, aggravated as they were by the manner 


of. delivering them, they rendered the ſpeaker a, delinquent in 


a tranſcendent manner, againſt the perſon of his general, and 
the king's. authority. The obſoquious court with one voice 


decreed, that lord Mountnorris ſhould be impriſoned for his 


offence, 3 wr his commiſlion. in the army, dimes, 


L143 44+ * 


„ was a WA e in u Weatwortl's apology 
for this tranſaQion ; that the ſentence againſt Mountnotris was 
the act of a court of officers, in which he had neither declared 
his own opinion, nor openly influenced that of others: 


nor was it accepted as a palliation of his inſolence and malice, | 


that he had not, with a vengeaner perſectly diabolical, really 
intended to put this lord to death; that he and his cn 
petitioned the king to remit the full and final ſeverity of the 
fentence ; and that Mountnorris, harraſſed by à tigeutous' proſe- 

eution, 
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cution, mortified by an ignominious ſentence, deprived of his 
offfees, and wearted by the tiguifh of a tedives confitement, 
at length obtained his pardon from the throne. The enemies of 
Wentworth in England inveighed againſt this profecutibn with 
particular triumph; his friends were ſcandalized; and even 
Laud, with all his imperious violence, trembled at the bold 
exceſſes of ſeverity which his friend had hazarded. But Went⸗ 
worth, confiding in the favour of His royal maſtet, was equally 
unmoved By the clamour of Enemies, and the apprehenſions of 
friends. In defiance of popular odtum, he quitted che rem 
of government for a while, and appeared in London. Before 
the king and council he expatiated on the ſervices he had per- 
formed in Ireland, His care of the revenue, the army, and the 
church, the excellent laws he Trad procured; atid his ſchemes 
for the advancement ef cotnimerc and manufactures. He la- 
mented that the ſubjects of Ireland had in ſome inſtances been 
treated as aliens and foreigners ; as in the impoſition of our 
ſhillings on every tun of cbals, which was as” much as either” 
the French or Dutch had ever paid; the exteſſive rates charged 
on horſes tranſported into this kingdom, to the particular in- 
convenience of the army, and the duties on live cattle ſent 
from Ireland. In theſe particular grievances, he prevailed on 
the king to grant an immediate redreſs ; and, when he attempted- 
to apologize for the rigour of his adminiſtration, Charles in- 
terrupted him with a warm approbation of his condu@. He- 
was deſired to proceed in the work ſo happily begun; and aſ- 
ſured that it muſt be acknowledged as the beſt ſervice' which 
the crown ever had received in Ireland. TI" E 01 


* * 4 
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Hz returned to his government with the ſame principles, 
and purſued the ſame conduct. Individuals were frequently 
aggrieved by an adminiſtration which, diſdained the rigid and 
exact reſtraints of law; but the kingdom in general expes' 
rienced the good effects of that compoſure produced by the! 

/ iS atoms rio a acide terrdur 
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terrour of a ſevere, vigilant, and aQive government. The re- 


venue was conſiderabliy enereaſed by improvements made in 
the conſtant rents, and the ſums raiſed by fines, on renewal of 


39 


letters patent, and grants for plantations. The finding the 


royal title to the poſſeſſions of the O Byrnes in Wicklow, pro- 
duced fifteen thoufand pounds. The eity of London was 
fued for breach of covenants in the plantations of Derry 
and Colerain, and their forfeit lands redeemed by a fine of 
ſeventy thouſand pounds. But, notwithſtanding all che paitis 
taken foo the eſtabliſhment of the weſtern plantation, not- 
withſtanding the caſe of tenure was ſolemnly argued; and 


judgment finally pronounced for the king, yet fuch was the 


clamour raiſed againſt the attempt, and ſuch the encreafing dit. 


orders of England, that the ſcheme was laid aſide The death 
of the earl of Saint Alban's enflamed the popular odum againſt 
the lord deputy : it was imputed to the vexation conceived by 
this nobleman, at the attempts againſt his property by at in- 
folent governour, who poſſeſſed hinifelf of the carl's houſt at 
Portumna, and in his hall del that court "hide" Fe 
 kis title to his W ; | 


THosE enemies of both n who watched bs con- 
duct, and interpreted every act of his adminiſtration with ſe- 
verity, were ſtill farther gratiſied by his rigoutous treatment of 
Loftus, lord chancellor of Ireland. One Sir John Gifford, had 
married a daughter of this nobleman, and ctaimed fome- ſettle+ 
ment of fortune on his wife, which the father was not diſ- 
poſed to grant. A petition to the privy council was favourably 
received from Gifford, his cauſe heard, and ſentence pro, 
nounced in his favour. The illegality of ſueh proceedings 
was by this time generally underſtood: in Ireland. Loftus ro- 
fuſed obedience to the order of council ; was inſtantiy ſequeſ 
. tered. from that board, ordered: to deliver the great ſeal into 


the hands of the lord deputy; and\-committed-'v6 priſon. He 
had 
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had not ſcrupled to declare, that the ſentence. of council had 
been dictated by Wentworth, and to accuſe him as the real 
author of his diſgrace. His ſuggeſtions had the greater weight, 
when letters werte divulged, written by the lord deputy to the 
wife of Sir John Gifford; in a ſtrain ſo affectionate and gal- 
lant, as raiſed ſuſpicions of an unlawful intercourſe between 
them. The violence of clamoyr againſt the oppreſſion and 
injuſtice of this governour was thus highly encreaſed. Loftus 
was encouraged, to appeal to the throne; but Charles was fully 
prejudiced in favour of a man who acted agreeably to his own 
principles of government; and Loftus found it neceſſary to 


Purchaſe | his liberty and his former ſtation by an humble pe- 


tition to the lard , deputy. and council, by which he acknow- 
ledged his offence in the moſt mortifying terms of ſubmiſſion and 
REPESRABRE:o 16 lng als lor ee e e wo Th be 
** Bor, however individuals were aggrieved by the imperious 
ſeverity of the preſent government, the nation, which had ne- 
vet known, a ſtrict and ſcrupulous adminiſtration of Engliſh 
law, cleared from every thing arbitrary or oppreſſive, was abun- 
dantly conſoled by the advantages derived from the adminiſtra- 
tion of lord Wentworth. The army, which had long proved 
an odious and intolerable burden to the inhabitants, yet ſcarcely 


> "of eſſential ſervice. to the crown, was well diſciplined, duely 


paid, preſerved in good condition, inoffenſive to the peaceable 
ſubjects, and formidable to the enemies of government. The 
revenue was unencumbered, and a large ſum lay ready in the 
exchequer, ta.anſwer any ſudden emergency. The eccleſiaſti- 
cal; eſtabliſhment was protected, the revenues of the church 
improved, and abler and more reſpectable teachers generally 
provided for the people. The Scottiſh. puritans were indeed 
ſometimes offended at the indulgence. ſhewn. to recuſants; but 
in the preſent ſituation of the kingdom, where far the greater 
number of; inhabitants. and theſe poſſeſſed of power andi con 

bad | | ſequence, 


ar 
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ence, were of the Romiſh communion, the moſt obvious 
maxims of policy forbad any rigourous execution of penal 
ſtatutes. It was ſufficient to confine recuſants to a leſs public 
and offenſive exerciſe of religion, ſo as to preſerve the authority 
of government, without provoking violent and dangerous dif- 
contents Peace, order, obedience, and induſtry, diſtinguiſhed 
the preſent period from that of any former adminiſtration ;._ the 
value of lands was encreaſed ; commerce extended; the cuſtoms 
amounted to almoſt four times their former ſum ; the commo- 
dities exported from Ireland, were twice as much in value as 
the foreign merchandize imported; and ſhipping was found 
to have encreaſed even an hundred fold. Such were the 


benefits derived from the adminiſtration of lord Wentworth, 


however in many inſtances Juſtly unpopular, odious, * 
oppreſſive. a 
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Inſurreftion of Scotland—alarming to lord Wentworth.—He im- 
poſes an engagement on the Ulſter Scots. — He ſupplies the king 
with money and ſoldiers. — Defeats the attempts of Argyle. — 
Project of the earl of Antrim,-Diſapproved by Wentworth, — 
| Favoured by the hing—Vanity and inſincerity of Antrim.— 
Wentworth recalled to Englani.—Created earl of Strafford, 
and knight of the Garter.— Returns to Dublin.—Meets a par- 

liament.— Zeal and liberality of the Iriſh commons. —New army 
levied. —Strafford returns to England, Sudden change of diſpo- 

| ſition in the Iriſh parliament.—Cauſes of this change. — Remon- 
france of the commons againſt the clergy —Their new regula- © 
tion of ſubſidies —Strafford returns to Ireland. —Preparations 
for invading Scotland. — Treaty of Rippin.—Orders for diſband- 
ing the Iriſh army.—Encreaſing ſpirit of oppoſition in the Iriſh 
parliament.— Injudicious complaints.—Order for the aſſeſſment 
of ſubſidies—torn from the commons Journals by the king's com- 
mand.—REMONSTRANCE ef grievances voted baſtily by the 
 commons—tranſmitted to England. —Iriſh agents in London, — 
Earl of Strafford impeacbed. — Death of Wandesford.—The 
king yields to the Iriſh agents. — Lords juſtices appointed. — Fur- 
ther compliances of the king. —The Iriſh agents preſent the re- 
monſtrance to the throne.— Anſwer of Sir George Ratchffe, — 
The agents decline to reply particularly.—New ſeſſion of the 
Iriſh parliament — Demands of the commons.—They proteſt 
againſt the preamble of the firſt ſubſidy-bill. — Lords prepare a 
petition of grievances, —Motion of the biſhop of Meath.—Lords 
jealous of their privilege —QyE R1Es preſented by the commons 
to the upper houſe, for the opinion of the judges. Tranſmitted 
fo the parliament of England. —Impeachments in Ireland. — A 
f prorogation. 
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prorogation.— Ad e, attainder paſſed againſt the earl Straf- 
ford. Effeds ef tbis event on Ireland.—Conceſſions tbe king 
to the Iriſh agenti.— Their further demands. — Important queſtion 


ariſing from the Impeachments of the commons undecided.—— 


Arbitrary proceedings of the commons —againſt the clergy— 
| againſt, the univerſity. —Qp eRIEs' reſumed. — Anſwer ef the 
- judges unſatisfaftory to the commons. —Their deciſions on the: ſe- 

veral queries.—=They recede from the, impeachments. They ap- 
peſe the deſign of ſending the diſbanded army into foreign ſer- 

vice, —Suſpicious attempt to examine the king's ſlores, —Return 
of the Iriſh agents. DITA & 13300 tin ü 


7 H E commotions of Scotland had by this time grown A. D. 1639. 


violent and alarming; and the perplexities of Charles 


became every day more inextricable. His attempts to reform 


the diſcipline and worſhip of the Scottiſh church had awakened 
the diſcontents, and ſhocked the religious ſentiments of a ſul- 
len, determined, and intractable people, agitated by the fer- 
vour of religious zeal, even to a degree of deſperate fanaticiſm. 
The introduction of his liturgy. had been oppoſed with rage 
and execration: tumults, inſurrections, formidable combina- 
tions, an univerſal ſpirit of oppoſition, at once deliberate and 
ſtrenuous, could not ſhake the purpoſe of the king, nor check 
the violence of his paſſion for religious conformity. His pro- 
clamation, which attempted. to allay the riſing commotions, by 
promiſes of pardon, and exhortations to ſubmiſſion, was an- 
ſwered by a proteſtation, encouraged and preſented by men of 
power and conſequence. The male-contents, with a formida- 


ble regularity, aſſembled at Edinburgh, iſſued their orders, and 


framed the famous CovEN ANT. It was received with enthu- 
ſiaſtic rapture, and declared to be equally dear and ſacred to 
the people with their baptiſmal vow. Their inſurrection, 
ſupported by able and powerful nobles of their own nation, 
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and ſecretly fomented by the French miniſter, evidently threat- 
ened ſome terrible convulſion. The conceſſions which Charles 
at length deemed it neceſſary to propoſe, only ſerved to diſco- 
ver his weakneſs, and to animate theſe ſtubborn Northerns. They 
imported arms, they recalled their officers from the continent; 
they choſe a general, and ſeized the king's forts ; while 
Charles, on his part, advanced to Berwick, «nd dre to 
encounter this deſperate commotion, 


From the beginnings of theſe diſorders, lord Went- 
worth naturally and juſtly apprehended that they might ſoon 
extend to Ireland; or, to uſe his own expreſſions, - that © the 
« ſkirts of the great rain, if not ſome part of the thundering 
* and lightening, might fall on this kingdom.“ The Scots 
ſettled in the northern counties, generally agreed with thoſe 
of their original country in religious doctrine and diſcipline 3 
and though more controuled, were really no leſs inveterate 
enemies to the eſtabliſhed mode of church government and 
worſhip. Several of them had taken the covenant, and paſſed 
ſecretly into Scotland to ſhare in the glorious cauſe now ſo 
happily advanced: the leſs active were perſuaded that the hour 
was at hand, when their own diſcipline ſhould be fully eſtab- 
liſhed ; and boldly reſiſted the attempts at this time uſually 
made to reduce them to conformity. They were till further 


encouraged by thoſe from Scotland who traded with the 


northern counties. Theſe men boaſted that they had taken 
the covenant ; they magnified the zeal and ſpirit of their coun- 
trymen; they affected to deſpiſe thoſe who could entertain a 
doubt of their ſucceſs, or ſcruple to unite warmly in their 
cauſe. 


WENTwoORTH was juſtly alarmed. He knew - that ſeveral 
of great conſequence and high ſtation in Ireland, were favour- 
ers of the puritanic cauſe; he could not be inſenſible, nor did 
his friends fail to remind him, that the original natives might 

be 
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be tempted to take ſome dangerous advantage of the preſent 
diſorders. His royal maſter, to whoſe ſerviee he was particular- 
ly devoted, was reduced to a perplexed and perilous ſituation ; 
he therefore determined to act with redoubled vigilance and 
aſſiduity. 


A new engagement was roabed to the Ulſter Scots, where- Grail Lots 


by they promiſed allegiance to the king, and ſubmiſſion to his ,, 
commands, with an abhorrence of the proceedings of their 
countrymen, and an abjuration of all coyenants contrary to the 
tenour of this preſent oath. - While this engagement was 
framing at the council-board, ſome principal inhabitants of the 
northern province arrived at Dublin to petition for ſuch a teſt 
of their loyalty, and received it with alacrity. It was impoſed 
on all ages, ſexes, and conditions; thoſe who. refuſed it were 
fined and impriſoned, in ſome caſes, with ſhocking circumſtances 
of barbarity, as the enemies of Wentworth alledged. Charles 


was ſo . with this precaution, that he imitated it in Eng- 
land. | f 


ſpection in a chief governour of Ireland; and no governour 
could have been more attentive to his immediate department, 
as well as the general intereſt of his royal maſter, than lord 
Wentworth. At the firſt alarm of the Scottiſh inſurrection, 
thirty thouſand pounds were remitted to the king from the 
Iriſh exchequer, to which the deputy added fome conſiderable 
donations from his private fortune. The Iriſh army was re- 
viewed, regulated, and ſtrengthened by an augmentation of 
four hundred cavalry. A body of five hundred men carefully 
diſciplined, and gallantly appointed, were at the king's deſire 
tranſported into England, under the command of Willoughby, 
an experienced officer, to form a garriſon for Carliſle. Three 
hundred more were deſtined to ſecure the caſtle of Dunbarton, 
but prevented by the activity of the covenanters in ſeizing this 


important 


No ſituation of affair demanded greater vigour and circum- Carte, Orm, 
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important poſt. The care of thoſe parts of Scotland, which lay 


contiguous to the province of Ulſter, had been entruſted by the 


male - contents to the earl of Argyle, their powerful and zealous 


partizan. To alarm him with the fears of an invaſion, and at 
the ſame time to awe thoſe Ulſter Scots, who favoured the 
cauſe of their covenanting brethren, the main body of the Iriſh 
army was ordered to rendezyous at Carricfergus ; and reports 
induftriouſly ſpread that the deputy” was ſpeedily to take the 
command in perſon. When Argyle, with equal vigilance, had 
opened a communication with the Scots of Ulſter, and ſent his 
emiſlaries to excite them to take arms, his ſhips were ſeized ; 

a plot to deliver up the caſtle of Carticfergus to the Scots, 
was inſtantly diſcovered, and the principal agent executed with- 
out mercy. The caſtle was reinforced ; detachments ! were fla- 
tioned in every place of danger; and magazines provided with 
arms and ammunition for ten thouſand foot, and one thouſand 
horſe. e 

Tur king expreſſed the higheſt 8 of the conduct 
of lord Wentworth in his government, and no leſs ſatisfaction 
in the free, candid, and judicious advice he frequently received 
from him relative to his own conduct. Yet the ſecret councils 
by which this unhappy prince was too much influenced, were 
not without their effect even in Ireland, and created fome em- 
barraſſment to the chief governour, Randal Mac-Donncl, earl 
of Antrim, was deſcended from thoſe Scottiſh iſlanders who 
had ſettled in Ulſter, and proved ſuch peſtilent inſurgents in the 
reign of Elizabeth. On the ſubmiſfion of his family and their 
ſervices to government, his father received a large tract of lands 
in the northern province, was created viſcount Dunluce by king 


James, and by Charles advanced to the dignity of an earl, The 


oung lord was bred in England; and by marrying with the 


dutcheſs of Buckingham, flowager to the great favourite, 
| box ade 


- 


appeared at court with ſome ſplendour, and ſeems to have ren- 
dered himſelf particularly acceptable to the queen. With a 


very moderate portion of underſtanding, and fully poſſeſſed with 


the importance of clanſhip and family power, he was naturally 
a great undertaker, as the noble hiſtorian expreſſes it, and ſoli- 
citous that the king ſhould conceive highly of his power and in- 
tereſt in Ireland. He ſpake magnificently of the ſtrength and 
attachment of his adherents in the northern province; of theſe 
he freely offered to levy and maintain a conſiderable army at 
his own expence, and to make a deſcent upon the Scottiſh iſles, 
where he had alſo a numerous clan ready to aſſiſt him, where 
he made no doubt of effecting a laſting ſettlement, fo as to give 
Argyle ſufficient employment in his own country, and poſſi- 
bly to hem in the covenanters between an Engliſh and an Iriſh 
army. r | 


Tux project ſeemed plauſible and well conceived; the king 


determined to ſend Antrim into Ireland; Antrim, flattered by Stuaf. Lett. 


the favourable acceptance of his ſervices, talked openly of his 
vaſt deſigns, and thus warned Argyle to take the neceſſary pre- 
cautions againſt invaſion, But Wentworth cautiouſly weighed 
the circumſtances of Ireland, the character of the undertaker, 
the nature and conſequences of his deſign. The earl he knew 
was grandſon by the female line to the famous rebel Tirone, 
connected in alliance and affedtion with thoſe Iriſh clans of 
Ulſter, which had formerly expreſſed, and were till ſuppoſed to 
retain an averſion to Engliſh government. Numbers of theſe 
could be eaſily raiſed, but not ſo eaſily paid and maintained; a 
neceſſitous rabble of armed followers, without diſcipline or re- 


ſtraint, might give material interruption to the public peace. 


At this time, it muſt prove a dangerous cauſe of offence, if the 
king ſhould employ a popiſh army, commanded by a popiſh 


general, To the Scots of Ulſter it might afford a plauſible pre- 


tence 
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tence of arming to defend themſelves from outragez they might 
be ready to unite with the covenanters of Scotland, ſhould they 
defeat their invaders, and purſue them into Ireland. Such con- 
ſiderations had their full weight with lord Wentworth; and to 
confirm his prejudice againſt the undertaking, he found on his 
firſt conference with Antrim that the earl was totally ignorant 
of war, and that he had not once attended to the commoneſt 
proviſions and precautions neceſſary for any military operation. 
He repreſented theſe matters to the king and his miniſters; he 
urged his objections both to the man and his deſign freely and 
fully; yet ſuch was the poſſeſſion which the queen and her par- 

tizans had gained of Charles, that he was perſuaded repeatedly 
to direct, and even ſolicit the lord deputy, that Antrim ſhould 
be employed. Preparations were even made for his expedition; 
officers were appointed to aſſiſt him; an agent ſent to praQiſe 
with his friends and kinſmen, the Mac-Donalds of the Iſles, 
and a ſhip freighted with one thouſand arms for their uſe. - But 
it ſoon appeared that the carl of Antrim had not that extenſive 
following which he boaſted, either in Scotland or Ireland; that 
he himſelf was not only vain, bat inſincere; had made a for- 
ward tender of ſervices, which he conceived would not be need- 
ed or accepted; and was neither able nor diſpoſed to perform 

his promiſes, 


In the mean time the king's affairs grew more and more 


_ embarraſſed. An injudicious and diſreputable pacification with 


the Scots was followed by a diſbanding of his army, and an 
ungracious diſmiſſion of the gentry, who, at their own ex- 
pence, had attended him in his expedition. The Scots, on 
the other hand, kept their troops in readineſs to re- aſſemble at 
the ſhorteſt notice; they held a correſpondence with ſome of 
the Engliſh nobility, and were encouraged to proceed in their 
oppoſition to the king. They continued to hold their ſeſſions, 
they proteſted againſt the artieles of pacification: they retained 

the 
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the forts which they were bound to reſtore; refuſed to demoliſh 
others agreeably to the treaty z perſecuted thoſe who adhered to 
the king, made vigourous preparations for war, and even Golicit- 
ed the king of France for ſaccours. - Met 


CHARLES now 80 his Engliſh dominions evidently threat- 
ened with an invaſion, from an enemy obſtinate and  enflatned ; 
and ſecretly, if not avowedly, fayoured by numbers of his En- 
gliſh ſubjects. A new army was to be raiſed ; his finances were 
totally exhauſted, his reputation was impaired by his late con- 
ceſſions to the Scots; and even in his councils he had reaſon to 
ſuſpect treachery. In this diſtreſsful ſituation, lord Wentworth 
was thought too neceſſary to the king's ſervice to remain in Ire- 
land. He was direded to commit the adminiſtration to two 


lords juſtices, and to repair to, the king. He had frequently ſoli - Straff. Lett. 


cited Charles to juſtify him againſt the clamour of his enemies, 
and to blaſt their hopes of ſupplanting him in the royal favour 
by granting him ſome. new | honours. Charles had hitherto 
denied the requeſt ; but was now more condeſcending. He con- 
firmed him in his preſent ſtation, by. the more honourable title 
of lord lieutenant of Ireland, advanced him to the dignity of 


an earl, by the title of Strafford, and created him a knight of 
the garter. 


Tux new earl of Strafford was now nba the firſt in 
confidence with the king, and ſuppoſed to be the great director 
of his meaſures; a ſituation which in the preſent juncture could 
not fail to expoſe him to odium and danger. He had former 
recommended to the king not to exaſperate the Scots, as they 
were his natural though rebellious ſubjects; to be careful that 
hoſtilities ſnould not begin on his part, but to wait until they 
ſhould juſtify his arms, by commencing hoſtilities in ſome part 
of England. But now, when conceſſions were demanded 
which Charles deemed repugnant to his conſcience and his 
honour, when their hoſtile intentions were avowed, and a war 

Vor. III. H | inevitable, 
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urged the neceffity of firmly repelling, and effectually proſe. 


cuting the Scottiſn inſurgents. They were provoked at this 


zeal, and breathed vengeance againſt the malignant enemy of 
their nation, kt | | 


Io raiſe a new army, money was abſolutely neceſſary; and 
Strafford had the credit of advifing his maſter to recur to the 
conftitutional method of ſupply, by ' convening à parliarcient. 
The meaſure was of neceſſity embraced : but to provide in ſome 
fort for the immediate occaftons of the king, a loan was ſoli- 
cited from the peers and officers of ſtate, to which Strafford 
liberally contributed; and the queen, by her agents, obtained 
conſiderable ſums from the Roman cathelies of England. To 
demonſtrate ſtill greater zeal for the royul ſervice, the earl 
aſſured the king that no inconfiderable reſources might be found 
in Ireland; he recommended that a new parliament ſhoald be 
immediately ſammoned in this kingdom, where he was aſſured 
of obtaining large fupplies: that the bounty of the Triſh: ſub- 
jets would prove an uſeful example and ineentive to an Engliſh 
houſe of commons, and enable the king to raiſe a gallant army 
in Ireland, ready to be tranſported into Scotland at his command, 
with fairer hopes of ſucceſs than could poſſibly be grounded, 
on the wild and futile projet of the earl of Antrim. The 
ſcheme was eagerly adopted; and the indefatigable earl arrived 
at Dublin two days after the parliament had aſſembled under 
the juſtices, lord Dillon and fir Chriſtopher Wandesford, maſter 
of the rolls. | Fa 


Tux popiſh party of Ireland, whatever were their grievances 
and complaints, by no means favoured the cauſe of the covenant- 
ers, and, like their brethren of England, affected the moſt zealous 
loyalty and attachment to the king. The puritans were numerous, 
but not as yet encouraged by their friends in England to avow 
their diſcontents ; nor freed from the terrour of an haughty and 

rigourous 
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rigourous adminiſtration. Thoſe who by their ſtations or emolu- 
ments were particularly bound to the ſervice: of the crown, 


5 


formed no inconſiderable party in the Iriſh parliament. The 


evils they were to avert, the advantages they expected, the fear 
of power, the conſequence aſſumed from being thought neceſſary 


to the king's affairs, all conſpired; with ſome leſs intereſted mo- 


tives, to produce an unuſual unanimity in this aſſembly. Straf- 
ford repreſented the ungrateful return made by the Scots to the 
clemency of his royal maſter, in the late pacification, and re- 
commended to them to grant a ſupply adequate to his occaſions. 
The commons even outran his wiſhes: They granted four en- 
tire ſubſidies, with an elevated encomium on his majefty's good 
neſs in conſtituting the earl of Strafford lord lieutenant of Ire. 
land, who had endeared himſelf to this kingdom by an upright 
adminiſtration of juſtice without partiality; by encreafing the 
revenue without grievance ; by the benefits received or expected 
from his majeſty's commiiſion for remedy of defective tit les, 


procured by his lordſhip by the reſtoration of the church, the 


regulation of the army; by the vigourous ſupport of law, 
the due puniſhment of its contemners, and a benevolent relief 


aud redreſs of the oppreſſed and indigent. 


Tux zeal and affection of the Iriſh commons were not yet 
exhauſted. The king, in a letter to the two houſes, expreſſed 

his apprehenſions, that, if the &cots did not ſubmit, he ſhould 
find it neeeſſary to demand two: additional ſubſidies: they de- 
clared, with equal unanimity, that they were ready to fupport 
his majeſty in all his great occaſions with their perſons and 


eſtates, which they prayed their governour to repreſent to the 


king, that it might be recorded as an ordinance of parliament, 

and publiſhed as a teſtimony to the world, that, as.the kingdom 
had the happineſs to be governed by the beſt of kings, ſo they 

were deſirous to be acoounted the beſt of ſubjects. 5 
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Tur Iriſh lords iel ani " ame ie ſpirit of loyalty: At 
the motion of the earl of Ormond it was reſolved to congratulate 
the commons on their bountiful and chearful grant, to fi ignify 
the lords - deſire to join in their intended declaration, and to ap- 
point a conference for ſettling ſome common form to be made 
the joint - act of both houſes. But here the jealoufy of priviledge 
intervened. It was the ſole right of the commons to grant 
money; and neither the right nor merit of granting was to be 
communicated to the upper houſe. They refuſed their concur- 
rence in any common form. The lords, however, determined 
that their zeal and affection ſnould be equally conſpicuous. They 
publiſhed a ſeparate declaration of their abſolute attachment 
and devotion to the king, in ſubſtants: the n with that of 


the commons. 


Tax proceeded. yet ae in 8 their en of 
the-Scottiſh — Archibald Adair, a native of Scotland, 
had been tempted to conformity by the proſpect of gain, and ad- 
vanced to the biſhopric of Killalla, a ſtation little ſuited to his 
puritanic principles. The wretch was not ſo guarded'or confirm- 
ed in his hypocriſy, as to ſuppreſs his indignation at a clergyman 
of his own country, who had written with- ſeverity againſt the 
Covenanters ; he reproached him for his conduct, and was even 
provoked to juſtify their conduct, with a warmth and acrimony 
utterly indecent. The lords determined that no writ of ſummons 
ſhould be vouchſafed to an avowed favourer of the covenant. It 
was even propoſed to cenſure him ſtill farther. But the rigour 
of adminiſtration rendered it unneceſſary. The Scottiſh _— 

was ſeized, fined, and formally deprived. t. 


„ 


In theſe favourable and affectionate difpobtions both of lords 
and commons, Strafford had nothing more to do, but iſſue the ne- 
ceſſary orders for levying the parliamentary grants, and raiſing 
and regulating a new army. The preſſing occaſions of the king 

| required 


* 
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required his immediate return to England. To Wandesford his 
friend and deputy, the charge of raiſing the ſubſidies was com- 
mitted: the affairs'of the army were entruſted chiefly to the 
ear! of Ormond, ' The new levies were raiſed; with ſurpriſing 
expedition. Ireland afforded numbers of idle and able-bodied 
men; and the commiſſioners, appointed for aſſeſſing the ſubſidies, 
had authority to preſs them into the ſervice. Cloathing and 
proviſions occaſioned ſome delay; yet before the king's Engliſh - 
forces could meet at Berwick, the whole body of eight thouſand 
foot and one thouſand horſe appeared at Carrickfergus, their 
deſtined place of rendezvous, in gallant order and condition. 
Their officers were proteſtants, together with one thouſand of 
the private men, who had been drafted from the old army; all 
the reſt were of neceſſity Roman catholics, a circumſtance ſuffi- 
cient to raiſe a violent clamour againſt the king and 'Strafford, 
who armed legions of popiſh ruffians, to glut their malice with 
the blood of the godly! 1 wool % ous 


- 


Bur, to the aſtoniſhment of thoſe who had ſeen the late 
loyal diſpoſitions of the Iriſh commons, who had relied on the Carte. 
liberality of their grants, and the zeal of their profeſſions, the 
ſubſidies, by which this army was to be ſupported, were reluc- 
tantly and ſcantily ſupplied. , A new ſpirit ſeemed: to have ſud- 
denly aQuated the ſubjects of Ireland. They, who had but juſt 
now devoted their lives and poſſeſſions to the ſervice of the beft 
of lings, grew cold, ſuſpicious, and querulous; they complained 
of the grievous weight of thoſe four ſubſidies, which they had 
declared was but the earneſt of their beneficence; they objected 
to the rates of aſſeſſment, the ſame which had been uſed in 
the late parliament.” A general combination was formed through 
the kingdom, to prevent the levying any money until a new 
manner of taxation ſhould be ſettled by the preſent parliament, 
or, in other words, until they ſhould utterly annul and reſcind 
the late money-bill, enacted with ſuch remarkable zeal and 
F Tis + 
| To 
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To account for this ſudden change of ſentiment and diſpoſi - 
tion, it is to be obſerved, that Charles had by this time conven- 
ed his Engliſh parliament, experienced their averſion to ſup- 
ply his neceſſities, and ſuddenly diſſolved them. The Iriſh ſub», 
jects found that an attachment to the king was unfaſhionable and 
unpopular in England; that favour and applauſe attended thoſe 
_ were moſt violent and ſpirited in oppoſing his meaſures ; 
and a paſſion for imitating the people of England has been ever 
known to have conſiderable influence on their politics. The 
puritan party, which every day grew more and more powerful 
and confident, held a freer' correſpondence with their brethren 
of Ireland, and laboured to attach them to the common cauſe, 
The vigilant chief governour was abſent; and, to encreaſe the 
confidence of his ſecret enemies in Ireland, reports were induſ- 
triouſly ſpread: of his dangerous ſickneſs, and his death. Popiſſi 
ents were aſſiduous in encouraging their party to ſeize 
the favourable opportunity of forcing ſome attention and in- 
dulgence to their claims, civil and religious. Puritans and te- 
cuſants alike, freed: from the - reſtraint of that adminiftration 
which had kept both in awe, and encouraged by thoſe diſorders 
which had already grown formidable in Britain, and threatened 
to flame out with ſtill | greater violence, formed 2 determined 
and regular ſcheme of Ae rpg Io Pax} 


Sens was the CEOS of the Iriſh partinmand on their ſecond 
05 | meeting. The principal lords and officers of ſtate were, many 
'q | | of them, puritanically diſpoſed. Jn the old mode of voluntary 

| ES contribution, they had contrived to ſhift the public burden on 
their inferiours; but in the aſſeſſment of the parliamentary 
grants, they had been rated in proportion to their ſuperiour 
ſortunes: and therefore, in the midſt of all their affected ſolici- 
tude for the king's ſervice, were really enemies to the new taxa- 
tion. Several abſented themſelves from parliament, on whoſe' 
ſervices the crown relied. Thoſe military members, who were 
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deſtined to keep the balance between the popiſh and puritan 

parties, were now neceflarily at their reſpective poſts. Theſe 
parties, therefore, had full liberty to exert — and by 
forming a kind of union of political ſentiments and en 


. Sn woes renn ones dgtegeeneenagere 


Anton conciliating and dns bills had . 3 Carte: 
and recommended from the throne : among others readily ac- 
cepted, one was enaQted for confirmation of letters patent grant- 
ed on any commiſſions of grace for - remedy of defective tithes; 
an act — magnified, and ſaid to be worth many millions 
to the ſubjoct. But the commons were not to be allured ffom 
their preſent favourite object. Grievances had been the 
lar topic in the Engliſh legiſlature and the elamour of griev- 
ances was faithfully echoed in Ireland. The Iriſh: commons 
had as yet no leiſure to examine into thoſe ſeveral particu- 
lars, in which the regular courſe of law had been interrupted, 

and the nation governed with an arbitrary ſway. They fixed at 
once upon à grievance of an inferiout nature, but ſuch as 
was ſtriking and obvious, and equally offenſive to each of 
the prevailing parties. They inveighed againſt the conduct of 
che eccleſiaſtical courts, their fees, their commutation- money, — ** 
the demands of the eſtabliſhed clergy for chriſtenings, marriages, - 
herſe-cloaths, mortuaries, and other claims introduced in times 
of popery, and as yet not ſufficiently regulated and reformed. 
They pteſented a bold: remonſtrance to the lord deputy Wandes- 
ford on this ſubject; and they were too formidable, and their 

demands in general too reaſonable, to meet with any men 


ment. 


Bur their attack was not confined to the income of a. 
clergy. A committee was appointed to conſider of the manner 
in which the ſubſidies ſhould be aſſeſſed. On their report, 
a declaration was drawn up, againſt any aſcertaining of ſubſi- 
dies, condemning. the inſtructions iſſued by the deputy. and 


council 
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council for raiſing the firſt ſubſidy, expreſſing their appreben- 
ſions, leſt theſe inſtructions ſhould be deemed the continuance 
of a precedent eſtabliſned in a former parliament, and proteſt- 
ing that neither this precedent, nor the late inſtructions ſhould 
be regarded as a direction or warrant for any future aſſeſſments. 
In compliment to the deputy, and regard to the king's weighty 
occaſions, they indeed appoint the firſt ſubſidy to be levied agree- 
ably to the inſtructions, but declare that the three others, and 
all future ſubſidies, ſhall be raiſed in what they call a mode- 
rate and parliamentary way. The declaration was ordered to 
be entered among the ordinances of their houſe, and copies fur- 
niſhed to all who ſhould deſire them. They even had the cou- 
rage to demand, and the ſucceſs - to prevail on Wandesford, 
to direct that it ſhould be enrolled in the council-books, the 
court' of chancery, the offices 'of the nen and of 
the chief remembrancer, 


In this zeal for reformation, au forgot: their own. priei- 
leges, and the ſolicitude they had lately expreſſed for preſerving 
them. They became ſuitors to the lords to unite in their fa- 
vourite declaration, and to enter it as an ordinance of their 
houſe. But the lords were now fearful of the leaſt interference 
in matters relative to the granting money. They conſulted the 
judges: the judges declared, that an ordinance of the commons 


| reſpeQing the aſſeſſment of ſubſidies, could not of right be 


entered in their journals. "The anſwer, therefore, to the com- 
mons, was, that they had taken time until the next ſeſſion to 
conſider whether their declaration ſhould be entered in the j jour- 
nals of the upper houſe, or not. | 


Bur while the commons affected all this regard for the eaſe 
of the ſubjects, this patriotic oppoſition to exorbitant and op- 
preflive grants (nor can it be denied that they were exorbitant 
and oppreſſive, when we are aſſured that one year's aſſeſſment 
on the earl of Cork amounted to three thouſand fix hundred 

| pounds). 
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pounds) they at the ſame time felt conſiderable embarraſſment 
from recollection of their former zealous conceſſions and de- 
clarations : nor could the partizans of government fail to urge 
them with the ſname of inconſiſtency, a charge ſo obvious, and 
at the ſame time ſo mortifying. To efface this reproach, and 


% to the end,” as they expreſſed it, that no ill- affected per- I Journ. 
« ſons, in envy. to their loyal and chearful proceedings to his 254: 


« majeſty, might ſpread any falſe rumours, as though they had 


« not a continued reſolution to further his majeſty's ſervice,” 
they entered a ſecond ordinance in their Journals, whereby they 
declared to the world, that © by nothing contained in their late 
„ declaration, it was intended to vary.from any of their former 
« chearful expreſſions uſed. in the beginning of the parliament, 
« for the furtherance of his majeſty's ſervice againſt the preſent 
« diſtemper in Scotland.” | Dee 


Sucn formal profeſſions of attachment were but a weak apo- 


logy for whatever ſeemed exceptionable in their conduct. They 


ſbewed that the Iriſh parliament had. ſtudied, the example * 


thoſe in England, and learned to convey the moſt deter- 
mined oppoſition in terms of apparent duty and loyalty. Staf- 
ford was the only man likely to check this riſing ſpirit. It was 


reſolved that he ſhould immediately reaſſume the reins of Iriſh; 


government. He was made captain-general of all the-Iriſh for- 
ces, with power to lead them into Scotland. He tranſmitted the 
orders neceſſary for this expedition, he directed the earl of Or- 
mond to repair to Carricfergus, and to put himſelf at the head 
of the forces; preparations. were made for his on voyage; 
when, on the illneſs of the earl of Northumberland, Charles 
found it neceſſary, to detain him in England, in order to 
lead his army - againſt the, Scots, as his lieutenant - general. 
Strafford, who ſincerely ſtudied the honour and intereſt of 
his maſter, was ſolicitous for employing the Iriſh army; and 


even when the Scots had. ſeized Newcaſtle,, wiſhed to tranſ- 
Vor. III. 1 
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port it into Cumberland, ſo as to cut off their communication 
with their own country. But as theſe infurgents had partieu- 
larly excepted againft him, he deemed it imprudent to encreaſe 
their rancour, by propoſing this meaſure directly to the 
king. The unhappy Charles adopted other counſels, and other 


meaſures. The treaty begun at Rippon, and concluded in Lon- 


don, was followed by a ceffation of arms, highly acceptable to 
thoſe who favoured the Scots, and avowed their diſſatisfaction 


at marching to fight for prelacy. They who petitioned for this 


ceſſation, and for ſammoning a new parliament, at the fame 
time expreſſed their abhorrence and apprehenſions of the popiſh 
army raiſed in Ireland Orders were tranſmitted for diſbanding 
it; but theſe orders could not be immediately executed. 1 
was wanting to diſcharge the arrears of the ſoldiers. 


In the mean time the commons of Ireland in their ſucceed- 
ing ſeſſion, aſſembled with paſſions. ſtill more violent and un- 
diſguiſed, and with a more ſettled and ſyſtematic ſcheme of op- | 
poſition, The puritans, encouraged ſecretly 'by their friends in 
England, and animated by the example of the Scots, the recu- 
ſants, ſmarting with the remembrance of their mortifications, 
and grievances real or pretended, thoſe who had experienced the 
ſeverity of the adminiſtration of Strafford, who were impatient 
to revive the pomp of popery, or to eſtabliſh the rueful ſimpli- 
City of the preſbyterian model, who had adopted the preſent 
popular ſentiments of civil liberty, or been infected by the con- 
tagion of factious turbulence, all united in the ſcheme of oppo- 
ſition to the king; and had all imbibed the faſhionable invete- 
racy l their chief ae 


Tur began with complaints alk! thoſe very ach which 
he had procured for reforming and civilizing the nation. Such 
were the laws which enjoined the general uſe of Engliſh ap- 
parel, which forbad ploughing mY the tail, burning 809 * the 

raw, 
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ſtraw, or tearing wool from living ſheep. The lords were 
prevailed. on to concur in à repreſentation of the accidental 
grievances attending the execution of ſuch ſtatutes. .| And ſo 
little were the moſt obvious principles of liberty regarded, in 
the violence of faction, that the deputy was moved to exerciſe 
= diſpenſing power, and to ſaſpend the penalties annexed to - 
theſe laws. . es Ren SPEED 


: 
» — 


> 


Tus commons, who every day grew more confident in their 
own ſtrength, proceeded to explain diſtinctly their declaration 
of the former ſeſſion, relative to the aſſeſſment of ſubſidies. 
They reſolved that no ſubject ſhould be taxed for more than a 
tenth part of bis eſtate, real or perſonal; which they called a 
moderate, parliamentary, eaſy, and equal rate. This reſolution 
they entered as the order of the houſe, and the rule by which 
the three ſubſequent ſubſidies ſhould be aſſeſſed. Shame, 
faith Mr. Carte, is a great reſtraint from ills of a ſcandalous 
kind]; but it affects only particular perſons : it never enters 


into bodies of men. The ſentitpent is refuted by dhe con- 


duct of this houſe of commons. They till. retained a painful 
recollection of their former profeſſions of loyalty. . They knew 
that by their preſent reſolution, three of the ſubſidies were 
reduced to a ſum ſeareely worth collecting; and amidſt. all 
their preſent violence, not yet diveſted of ſhame,. they affected 
a ſerious attention to the king's manifold and urgent occaſions; 
and as it might conduce to the advancement of his ſervice to 
haſten the payment of the third ſubſidy, they ordered that it 
ſhould. be paid together with the ſecond, on the firſt day of De- 
cember, 1640, ſix months earlier than it had been made pay- 
able by the original grant. But ſuch ridiculous affectation 
ferved only to provoke, inſtead of reconciling the king to an 
unprecedented order, made only by the commons, revoking their 
own grant, in oppoſition to a ſtatute enacted by the whole 
legiſlature, and a legiſlature ſtill in being. With a peeviſh im- 
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patience at this infolent procedure, he ordered the leaf in 


which their reſolution 1 was EG, to mw” torn from it 
Journals, | | 


Tur commons were not to be intimidated by this ungra- 
cious and irregular exertion of royal power. They had friends 
and partizans in England, who obſerved their diſpoſitions with 
pleaſure, and cheriſhed that ſpirit which promiſed to advance 
their own preſent purpoſes. The. ruin of the earl of Strafford 
was the favourite object of the popular party. He was already 


_ accuſed; meaſures were concerted for ſupporting the accuſation ; 


Ireland was the ſcene where this obnoxious nobleman had been 
principally diſtinguiſhed ; his proſecutors therefore naturally 


looked to this kingdom. Here they found a numerous party 


ready to ſecond their deſigns, and eager to receive their inſtruc- 
tions for this purpoſe. A remonſtrance of grievances ſuſtained 
by the Triſh ſubjects during the adminiſtration of the earl, was 
haſtily Prepared, and preſented to the houſe of commons. It 
began with an' acknowledgment, that ſince the happy ſubjec- 
tion of the kingdom to the imperial - crown of England, it had 


been the princely care of his majeſty and his noble progeni- 


tors, that their dutiful people of the land of Ireland, being 
now for the moſt part deſcended of Britiſh anceſtors, ſhould be 


governed according to the laws of England; that the ſtatute 
of Magna Charta, and other laudable ſtatutes, were by ſeyeral 
Triſh parliaments enacted and declared, whereby the kingdom 


hath, until of late, grown to a flouriſhing ſtate, and been en- 


abled to comply with his majeſty's occaſions, by repeated bene- 
volences and ſubſidies. The late grievances were enumerated, 


by which the kingdom was ſaid to be reduced to extreme and 
univerſal poverty. The general decay of trade, occaſioned by 


a new and illegal raiſing the book of rates 458 impoſitions.— 


The arbitrary deciſions of cauſes and contreverſies by paper peti- 
tions be the chief governour, and the proceedings in civil 
cauſes 


6. 
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cauſes at the council board, contrary to the law and great char- 
ter. The denial of the princely graces,” and ſtatute of limita- 
tions granted by his majeſty, together with the extrajudicial 
avoiding of letters patent of eſtates, by private opinions deli- 
vered at the council board, contrary to law, and without pre- 
oedent or example. The unuſual and unlawful encreaſe of 
monopolies, eſpecially of tobacco. The extreme and oruel uſage 
of the inhabitants and tenants of the plantation of London- 
Derry. The erection and proceedings of the court of high 
commiſſion for cauſes eccleſiaſtical; and the exorbitant fees 
and cuſtoms exadted by the clergy.— The 'mifapplication of 
the revenue.— The reſtraint laid on men of quality and eſtates 
from repairing to England without licence of the chief gover- 
nour. Quo warrantos iſſued againſt boroughs. The uncon- 
ſtitutional influence of certain miniſters of ſtate, by which the 
- parliament was deprived of its natural freedom. Exorbitant 
fees taken in courts of juſtice, Extreme preſſures laid on mer- 
chants and other ſubjects, to the enriching of farmers of cuſ- 
: toms, waiters, ſearchers, purſuivants, gaolers, and ſundry others. 
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Hay the ſeveral articles of this 'remonſtrance received a di- Carte. 
ſtinct and temporate diſcuſſion, many miglit have proved ground- . 
leſs or vague, and many by no means chargeable to the chief 

governour, at whom they were pointed. But the proceeding 

on this occaſion diſcovered more of zeal than candour. It 
was preſented abruptly to the houſe; required to be twice 
read; no objection was admitted; no member allowed to ſpeak 

to it; no queſtion was put upon the ſeparate articles; but all 
the ſeveral particulars collected into one queſtion, and all voted 
to be grievances, in the midſt of tumult and diſorder. The re- 
monſtrance concluded with a petition to the lord deputy, that if EL 
he ſhould not think fit to afford relief, he would admit a 
lelect committee of the commons to repair to the king in 

England, in order to obtain fitting remedies for their juſt 
ee e. ee e 
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grie vances and oppreſſions. Before an anſwer could be obtained, 
the commons proceeded to nominate this committet. Wandes- 
ve Journ. ford, the lord deputy, was perplexed and intimidated: he made 
"507 win attempt to evade an anſwer to their remonſtranoe, by 
recommending a conference with a committee of the lords on the 
articles contained in it. The commons had already experienced 
the temper of the upper houſe, which had originally refuſed 
to concur with them in their application ; they rejected the over- 
ture with diſdain; and while their committee, compoſed of 
virulent papiſts and rigid puritans, prepared-to:embark ſecretly 
for England, and their agents John Bellew and: Oliver Caſhel, 
were on their way to London, the deputy was left 0 the uſual 
method of prorogation, to give ſome check to the ſpirit of the 

Iriſh commons. iran bog t nf 0 


* 


Carte, In the mean time, the Iriſh committee were received in Lon- 
don with particular favour by the popular party, who expected 
conſiderable affiftance from them, in the great deſign now. in 
agitation, that of the deſtruction of the earl of Strafford. Their 
public inſtructions were to addreſs themſelves to the king; but 
they ſcem to have been privately directed to apply to a power 
greater than the king's, that of the Engliſh houſe of commons. 
To prepare the way for their favourable reception, Mr. Pym, 
with the aſſiſtance of Sir John Clotworthy, a | gentleman of 
Ireland, whoſe attachment to the popular party, and enmity; to 
the earl of Strafford, had gained him a feat in the Engliſn par- 

liament, obtained a committee to take into conſideration the 
grievances of Ireland. To this committee the agents readily + 
communicated their remonſtrance, which, with a petition from 
ſeveral of the knights, citizens, and burgeſſes of the Iriſh par- 
liament, was preſented to the houſe. / wh 


Tnus was the firſt alarm of danger-conveyed to the carl of 
Strafford. Contrary to his own ſentiments, and the urgent ad- 
monitions of his friends, he fatally relied on the king's promiſe 
| of 
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of protection, hie repaired to London, aud reigned bimmfelf to 
the power of an incenſed parliament. To deprive him of the 
ſervices of an able and faithfuÞ friend;.' whoſe: evidence muſt have 
proved eſſentially favourable” to his cauſe, Sir George Ratcliſſe 
was accuſed of high treaſon, and conveyed a prifoner from Ire - 
land. The earl himſelf was impeached, ſequeſtered from par- 
liament and committed to cuſtody; His numerous enemies of 
the three kingdoths were raiſed to the utmoſt” pitch of exul- 
tation, and waited with re the- event of t this bold and 
well concerted nene 7 


— 


Tur ſudden death of Wandesfotd; lord Go of Ireandicia is Carte, 
imputed to the violent impreſſion on his mind; made by the pro- 
ſecution of Straſford, and the vexations of his government. It 
was an event attended with momentous: conſequences: to this 

kingdom: for the preſent, it afforded the Iriſn oommittee, reſi- 
dent " London, a fair occaſion of proving and diſplaying their 

r. Soon after the prorogation of the Iriſh-patliament, they 

were joined by fome lords of Ireland, not delegated; by the up- 

per houſe, but by a number of the Iriſh nobility, moſt unfriend- 
ly to Strafford, and directed to unite with tlie agents of the com 
mons, in repreſenting; the grievances of the nation. The popu- 
lar leaders in the Engliſh parliament were not ſorupulous 
to examine the validity of their commiſſion. They received. 
them with open arms; and induſtriouſly affected the utmoſt de- 

| ference. and attention to the delegates of both houſes of the lriſh 
legiſlature, who came to explain the injuries of their nation, 
and to prove the iniquity of their chief governour. Such was 
the conſequence they had gained, that the king himſelf deemed 
it neceffary to court them, and laboured to'ſoften- their reſent- 
ments againſt his favourite by ſome incautious condeſoenſions. 


Tx appointment of a ſucceſſor to Wandesford became an 
immediate object of deliberation. The carl of Strafford, who 
knew the circumſtances of Ireland and fincerely ſtudied the 

intereſts 
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intereſts of the king recommended with particular earneſtneſs 
that the earl of Ormond ſhould be nominated lord deputy; a 
nobleman of vigour and abilities, of powerful connections, zeal- 
ous in the royal cauſe, an enemy both to the Romiſh and puri- 
tan factions, and already ſucceſsful in oppoſing the violences 
of both. But the Iriſh committee, in the fullneſs of pride and 
power, had the hardineſs to remonſtrate againſt this nomination, 
and by the aſſiſtance of the earl of Arundel, (who claimed ſome 
lands of which Ormond was poſſeſſed, and hence became his 
mortal enemy) were ſo ſucceſsful, that the king relinquiſhed 
the deſign of employing the carl of Ormond, and declared his 
reſolution of committing the Iriſh government to two lord juſ- 
tices, equally choſen for the contending parties, lord Dillon of 
Kilkenny-weſt, a nobleman of approved affeQion to the royal 
ſervice,” and Sir William Parſons, diftinguiſhed tor 1008 oy” 
ment to the N and e e * | 


Bur the Iriſh e were 100 mot infiraQed, and had 
imbibed the ſpirit of the times too deeply, not to take advan- 


tage of this condeſcenſion, and to preſs the king with new de- 


mands. They proceeded to remonſtrate againſt lord Dillon as a 
perſon unfit to be entruſted with the adminiſtration of Iriſh, 
government. Charles liſtened to their frivolous objections. With 
an impatience to be. relieved from a conteſt of an inferiour na- 
ture, and which interrupted his attention to matters more 
urgent and important, he revoked the nomination of lord Dillon, 
and abandoned the government of Ireland to Sir William Par- 
ſons and Sir John Borlaſe, two puritan lords juſtices without 
abilities or charaQer, and full fraught with that party virulence 
which is readily: imbibed by men of mean mne and 
illiberal principles. 


In proportion to the king's gonceflions, the committee 
roſe in their demands: and Charles having already ſtooped to 
ſuch extraordinary condeſcenſions, felt leſs reluctance in grant- 


ing 
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ing their additional requeſts. He conſented to ſend orders to 
Ireland, 'that they ſhould not be. proſecuted for departing with- 
out licence; that the leaf which had been torn from the Jour- 
nals of the Iriſh commons ſhould' be replaced ; that the ſubſidies 
ſhould be aſſeſſed in the manner preſcribed by their houſe; 
that all the king's correſpondence with his miniſters of Ireland. 
ſhould be entered in the ſignet office, open to be inſpeRted or 
copied, by every ſubject; and that all thoſe, who complained of 
any order or decree, ſhould have copies of records, certificates, 
orders of council, public letters, or other entries neceſſary for 
declaration of their grievances, ' OOO 


-Havins thus far experienced the compliance of the king, 
they at length preſented their remonſtrance in due form. An 
anſwer prepared by Sir George Ratcliffe, was ſoon after read in 
council; and a copy delivered to the committee. They were 

alarmed; they proteſted againſt the king's conſulting on their 
affairs either with the earl of Strafford, Ratcliffe, or Sir Philip 


Mainwaring, another of his zealous friends. They were call- 


ed to make their reply; the diſcuſſion of particulars was diffi- 
cult and hazardous; they agreed to entrench themſelves in a 
general declaration of the ſenſe of the Triſh houſe: of commons, 
concerning the grievances alledged. It was prepared: Straf- 
ford, ou his part, ſolicited a commiſſion of enquiry into every 
particular of their remonſtrance, ſeverally and diſtinctly: the 
committee were not without their apprehenſions of ſuch a diſ- 
eg they declined preſenting their declaration to the 

menen 4 4dr} the 


Tux Iriſh parliament in the mean time again aſſembled, and 
with ſpirits till more elevated. That formidable power which 
the ruling} party in the Engliſh (legiſlature had acquired by 
firmneſs and perſeverance, that applauſe and popularity which 
attended their proceedings, the embarraſſment of the king's 
affairs, the weakneſs and dejection of his party, the attention 
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ſhewn to the Iriſh committee,” and the ſurpriſing ſucceſs of 
their applications to the throne, were all powerful incentives to 
the Triſh houſes, to exert thmſelves vigourouſly on an occaſion 
fo favourable to the popular intsreſt. Not contented with de- 
manding a fedreſs of former grievances, they aſpired, in imita- 
tion of their neighbours, to new privileges, new advantages and 
ſecurities. Having provided for the ſupport of their agents in 
London, by a puhlie aſſeſſment, they ptoceeded to inſtruct 
them to apply tothe throne for new laxs and regulations, cal - 
culated to encreaſe their own power nd leſs than to advance 
the public intereſt. Among other particulars, they were direct: 
ed to move his majeſty for a bill for the further explanation of 


Poynings law, in ſuch parts as had occaſioned any doubts of 


the manner of bertifying bills into England, or any other mat- 
ter concerning the further explanation of the law, vrhich they 
ſnhall think fit: and, that the houſe of commons, during the 
parliament, may draw 2 bills 385 * own. N e and 


tranſmit” Them. ek 


IN all thety PT fatneltration;:l it was their purpoſe 
_ it was a purpoſe particularly: acceptable to their friends in 
England) to repreſent the earl of Strafford as the great author 
of all national grievances. But in the preamble to the bill of 
ſubſidies in their firſt ſeſſion, a magnificent encomium had been 
beſtowed on this chief governour and his adminiſtration. It was; 
the united and unanimous declaration of both houſes, attended 
with expreſſions of uncommon ſatisfaction and attachment. The 
tranſaction was too remarkable and too recent to be forgotten. 
To evade its force, and obviate the difficulty it might create to 
the ptoſecutors of this earl, they now inveighed againſt the 
ſecret contrivers of this clauſe ; they enquired, with an affected 
wonder and indignation, into the authors of it; they drew up a 
oteſtation to be tranſmitted to their committee, in which th 


e = it * n r ne inſerted] in their bill, 
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either by the carl of Strafford or his agents: that. conſtrained | 
by repreſentations of the king's neceliuties,! they had not op- 
poſed the fraud, leſt his majeſty ſhould ſuffen by a rejection of 
the bill thus ſophiſticated ; that the mattet of this preamble was 
entirely falſe ; and that the nation had really been oppreſſed and 
impoveriſhed by the adminiſtration of the carl. The committee 
were directed to petition his majeſty for a bill to eraſe this pre 
amble from their records; and that neither the earl nor his 
miniſters; or adviſers might have any ſhare- in conducting the 
affairs of Ireland. The upper houſe were prevailed on to join 
in this proteſtation, notwithſtanding the oppoſition of Ormond; 
Digby, and MISIEGOQG dns rar 


other zealous royaliſts.- ots nod 2:13.12" 
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Tux lords had by this time caught the ſpirit of the other Jour. of H. 
houſe, and adopted all the ſentiments and paſſions of the po- Ng erde. 
pular party. They nominated the peers, already reſident in Col. Dub. 
London, a committee of their houſe, for the purpoſe of con - 1. 4 
veying their grievances to the throne; adding another of their . N 
dody to the number. A catalogue of: thoſe grievances was pre- 
pared and preſented to the lords. It conſiſted of eighteen ar? 
ticles; wherein they complained that the nobility were: over» 
rated in the ſubſidies, ſome of them detained in ptiſon, though - 
not impeached of any capital offence, and none allowed to he 
abſent from the houſe, without leaving a proxy with fome lord 
of the chief governour ꝭ nomination ; that noblemen voted in 
their houſe in conſequence of new titles of honour, without 
poſſeſſing any lands: or property in the kingdom: that they Res 
could not, without ſpecial licence, repair to England, to pre- 
ſent their petitions to the throno. Ini ot het articles they echoed 
the remonſtrance of the oo mons ; ſuch were their complaints 
of the grie vous di ſcouragement of trade by beavy impaſit ions: 
of monopolies, of the decifio of civil cauſes and acati 
letters patent by extmjudicial opinions, at the cohneil board; 
the benefits of the act of limitation denird tothe ſubit ts, the 
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vnconſtitutional inflaence'of miniſters in parliament. /-/ Others 
were added in the form of petitions to the throne, that fondry 
of the graces, granted in the fourth year of the king's reign, 
might paſs into acts of parliament ; that a general pardon might 
be granted, unincumbered by captions proviſoes ; and that the 
nobility of the kingdom might be preferred, in all promotions 
to offices of truſt and honour. eiten ol byf5oiih voy; 
"oF 5 Es (7 [E353 en 2910 19:37 e 43 17 
Tuxsx ſeveral articles engaged the peers in a long and accu- 
rate diſcuſſion; nor was it without conſiderable oppoſition that 
Carte. they at length received the ſanction of their houſe. At a time 

vrhen the popular clamour was ſo violent againſt prelacy; and 
| that there was a general inclination, and even a concerted de- 
| 7 ſign to deprive biſhops of the right of ſuffrage in | parliament, 
| | a biſhop of Meath was ſo incautious as to move, that in the 
reſolution of ' theſe grievances the name of the lords ſpiritual 
might be omitted, as they had unanimouſly declared againſt it. 
In England the propoſition would poſſibly have been received 
with eagerneſs and applauſe. In Ireland, the enemies of the 
hierarchy were not ſo powerful or inveterate. The judges de- 
clared that the act of the majority muſt be conſidered as the act 
of all the orders which compoſed the houſe of peers. The mo- 
tion was rejected without any conſequences; and the repre- 
ſentation of grievances tranſmitted in due form to the lords of 
the committee, to be by them preſented to the throne. 


22 | Tn had foon occaſion to enlarge their inſtructions. The 
"Engliſh commons were now conſidered as the centre of autho- 

rity and power. Not only national grievances, but thoſe of 

private perſons, were referred to their tribunal ; and from Ire- 

land particularly, numbers of petitioners beſet their houſe, 

praying relief againſt the deciſions of the king's courts. One 

of theſe appellants complained of a ſentence given in favour 

of a biſhop of Ardagh, with whom he had a ſuit. The com- 


-mons, not diſpleaſed to mortify a prelate, ſummoned the biſhop 
to 


„ CHAR LS 
to appear before them. He applied to the Triſh houſe of lords 


for direction; the lords reſented the infringement of their pri- 


vileges ; Lenthal, the Engliſh ſpeaker, was informed that 
they did not think it fit to licenſe the biſhop's departure into 
England, and © that they were confident that the houſe of 
% commons in England would not proceed to any determina- 
tion of a cauſe in which a member of their houſe was con- 
« cerned, but rather remit the ſame to the parliament of Ire- 
land.“ Not contented with oppoſing the attempt of the 
Engliſh commons in this particular inftance, the lords reſolved, 


that © being informed that ſome members and attendants of 


« their houſe have been ſummoned to appear in the. parliament 
« of England, and before committees of the houſe of com- 


1 mons, upon private men's ſuits, and their eſtates alſo there 


« queſtioned; and having duly conſidered thereof, and the 
« evil conſequences which may ariſe thereby the committee 
of the houſe now attending the king be ordered to repreſent 
« the ſame to his majeſty, and become humble ſuitors unto 
him for preventing the like hereafter” r. 
Tur commons, at the ſame time were engaged with till 
greater warmth on objects more important than their own pri- 
vileges. The time was favourable to reformation ; and every 


attempt to eſtabliſh the rights of ſubjects, was received with 


popular applauſe. They critically examined into various in- 
ſtances of illegal practices, during the adminiſtration of the 
carl of Strafford, and ſeverely cenſured every deviation from 
the exact line of conftitutional liberty, to which he had been 
encouraged by the practice of former governours, or hurried by 
his own paſſions. To condemn them with the greater ſolem- 
nity, the houſe formed a number of queſtions to be conſidered 


and decided by the judges, relative to the power and authority 


of the chief governour and privy council, in hearing and deter- 
mining civil cauſes, the legality of monopolies, and of the puniſh- 


- 
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| | ments inflicted on choſo who. infringed them; the legal force of 

proclamations, or acts of ſtate; the execution of martial law in 

| time of peace; the juriſdiction of the exchequer, caſtle cham- 
ber, and other courts; the collation and powers of deans and 
other dignitaries, the cenſures and ſevere puniſhments of jurors; 
ts legality of quo. nd and aher ache bt ee, 


TaxIX W one] were preſented to the 8 houſe, with 

the eee ſpirited . declaration. Inaſmuch as the ſubjects 

« of. this kingdom are free, loyal, and dutiful ſubjects to his 

« moſt excellent majeſty, their natural liege lard and king, and 

to be goyerned only by the common laws of England and ſta- 

« tutes in for res in this kingdom, i in the ſame manner and form 

« as, his majeſty's ſubjeQs of the kingdom of England are, and 

60 ou ht to be governed by the ſame common. laws/and ſtatutes 

« of force in that kingdom, which of right the ſubjects of this 

« kingdom do challenge, and make; their proteſtation to be 

wy ceir birth-right and beſt inheritanee; yet inaſmuch as the 

unlawful actions and proceedings of ſome of his majeſty's 

« officers and miniſters of juſtice, of late years introduced and 

« practiſed in this kingdom, did tend to the infringing, and 

« violation of the laws, liberties, and freedom of the ſaid ſub- 

«' Jes of this kingdom, contrary to his majeſty's royal and 

„ pious intentions: therefore the knights, citizens, and bur- 

geſſes in parliament aſſembled, not for any doubt or ambi- 

At which may be conceived, or thought of, for, or con- 

cerning the premiſſes, nor of the enſuing, queſtions, but. for 

| 4 Hanifeſtation and declaration of a clear truth, and of the ſaid 
| «Jaws and ſtatutes already planted, and for many ages; paſt, 
« fetfled in this kingdom, the ſaid knights,” citizens, and bur- 
nee, a0} er eſſes do therefore pray that t the houſe, of lords may be, pleaſed. 

„ to command the judges of this kingdom, forthwith, to declare. 

« in writing their reſolutions of, and, unto the enſuing On | 

« and cobſerite the . | 


nd 
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Alrnouon the lords were moved, and conſented to add one 


queſtion more to thoſe of the commons, yet they diſcovered 
nd great alacrity in referring them to the judges: The carl 


of Ormond in particular was zealdus for pterogative, attach- 


ed to lord Strafford, and alarmed at the violence of the com- 
mons, He took advantage of a matter of privilege; in diſpute 
between the houſes, to fuſpend the conſideration of the que 
ries. The judges deſired time to conſider them; he' urged, the 
ptopriety of their requeſt. He prevailed on the lords to re- 
ſolve; that the judges ſhould not be compelled io anſwer ſuch 
of the queries as concerned his majeſty's prerogative, or were 
contrary: to their oath of Office; and that they ſhould have 
time till Eaſter- term to give anſwer to the reſt. The com- 
mons, who looked for a ſpeedy prorogation, were impatient, 
and offended at this coldneſs of the lords. Inſtead of being 
embarraſſed at their affected delay, they ſeized the advantage 
of it to add to the odium of the earl of Strafford. They tranſ- 

mitted the queries to their committee in England, directing 

them to be preſented with all convenient ſpeed to the par · 

liament of England, and praying that they ſhould make a de- 

claration of the law in the ſeveral particulars contained in theſe 


299 1 1 | F201 en DaB au ITE EE SIONS 
Tur Iriſh committee was flattered and careſſed by the po- 
pular leaders, as uſeful agents in their proſecution of lord Straf- 
ford, and a neceſſary channel for conveying their inſtructions 
to his enemies of the Iriſh legiflature. This body had adopted 
the pathons of the Engliſh houſe, and ſeemed to glory in imi- 
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tating their procedure. Whether in the ferment of | their own © 


zeal, or in compliance with inſtructions received from En 

land, the commons proceeded to an impeachment of Sir Nich. 
ard Bolton the chancellor, doctor Bramhal biſfiop of Derry 
Sir Gerrard Lowther chief juſtice of the common pleas, and 
Sir George Radcliffe, men of known attachment to the earl 


of 
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ä of Strafford; the laſt already accuſed by the commons of Eng- 
land, and rendered incapable of giving evidence in favour of 
his friend. To reduce the others to a like incapacity, the 
charge of high treaſon was proſecuted againſt them with the 

Ruſkworth, utmoſt vigour. Audley Mervyn, an active puritan, appeared 

at the bar of the upper houſe; and with an hacangue of te- 

dious pomp and futility, introduced the articles of high trea- 
ſion prepared by the commons. They charged Bolton, Bram- 

21 hal, Lowther, and Radcliffe, with traiterouſly contriving and 

exerciſing an illegal and tyrannical government in Ireland, by 
the countenance and aſſiſtance of Thomas earl of Strafford; 
aſſuming a regal power over the properties, perſons, and li- 
berties of the ſubjects, pronouncing unjuſt decrees, and extra- 
judicial opinions, and illegally and traiterouſly ruining his 

6 majeſty's liege people by infamous and cruel puniſhments; 

and laſtly, with ſubverting the rights of parliament, and the 

antient courſe of parliamentary proceedings. They prayed 
that all might be obliged to anſwer to the charges, and that 

thoſe now in the upper houſe might be ſequeſtered from 

their places of judicature, and from the council board, and 

committed to cloſe cuſtody. | | i 


Journal of A vaAGUE and general charge, however conformable to the 
— 4 _— proceedings in England againſt the earl of Strafford, was not 
Carte. univerſally well received in the houſe of lords. A variety of 
gqueſtions and points of difficulty were ſuggeſted, little ſuited 

to the impetuoſity of the commons and their friends. Whe- 
ther the ſpeaker of the lords could be ſequeſtered and commit- 
ted without a diſſolution of their houſe ; whether he. or the 

other perſons impeached might be admitted to bail; whether it 
were ſufficient that the houſe be anſwerable for their ſpeaker, 
as no particular charge had as yet been exhibited; whether the 
lord chancellor could be committed while the ſeals were in 
his cuſlody? Such were the queſtions long and violently 
CCC agitated 
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agitated in the lords. The commons were impatient, and even 


clamourous, for à full compliance with their demand. It was 


at length reſolved, that Bramhal and Lowther ſhould be con- 
fined; and that the lords juſtices ſhould be informed that 
the houſe held it alſo meet that the chancellor ſnould be com- 
mitted to cuſtody, and therefore requeſted that their lordſhips 
might appoint ſome other perſon for their ſpeaker. They 
were anſwered, that the chancellor and chief juſtice were at 
this time peculiarly neceſſary at the council board, and that 
the lords juſtices wiſhed the houſe would entruſt them with 
the diſpoſal of theſe perſons; that their deſire of a new ſpeaker 
ſhould be tranſmitted to the king, and that they deſired a 
meſſage from the houſe to bail the parties accuſed, if their 
lordſhips ſaw cauſe. The lords complied; and the conteſt be- 
tween the houſes was for the preſent ſuſpended by a proro- 
gation, 


Bur the diſcontented party ſoon enjoyed a conſummate tri- 
umph, in the trial of the earl of Strafford, and the act of at- 
tainder paſſed againſt this unhappy lord. This important tranſ- 
action is too well known to need any new detail; eſpecially as 
the moſt obnoxious particulars. of his Iriſh adminiſtration have 


been already pointed out, Inſtead of diſcuſſing the ſeveral ar- 


ticles of accuſation which his Iriſh enemies ſupplied, in which 
the malice of his proſecutors was ſometimes too conſpicuous, 
but in which the moſt candid and indulgent muſt diſcover his 
pride, inſolence, and tyranny, it ſeems more pertinent to the 


preſent deſign to trace the effects of this great event on Ire- 
land. a | PETS 


To have been diſcountenanced, diſplaced, or treated with 
any ſeverity by the earl of Strafford, was now conſidered as the 
higheſt merit, and moſt effectual recommendation to honours 
and employments. Sir Piers Croſby, his accuſer, . was reftored 


to his place in council, Archibald Adair, the wretched Scot- 
Vor. III. | L tiſn 


Carte. 
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tiſn prelate, who had been deprived of the ſee of Killalla for 
his declarations in favour of the covenant, was recommended 
by a puritanic government to the biſhopric of Waterford. 
The lords juſtices cautiouſly declined to hear any ſuits, 'or to 
decide any cauſes in council; terrified:by the remonſtrances 
againſt paper petitions, as they were called. The high com- 
miſſion, and the preſidential courts of Munſter and Connaught, 
were afraid to exerciſe their wonted juriſtliction. The judges 
in the law courts were tertified z and a ſcrupulous adherence 
to the exact line of law and conſtitutional liberty, had a dif- 
ferent effect in Ireland from what might be expected from the 
theory of politics: here it ſerved to render the adminiſtration 


contemptible to a people who had 'been uſed to a government 


of rigour and ſeverity. 


Some particular members in both houſes of the Iriſh par- 
liament had already entertained deep and dangerous deſigns, 


not yet difcovered, nor perhaps ſufficiently matured. But the 
coalition of puritan and popiſh partizans was made for no 


other purpoſe, nor can their party be ſuſpected of any other 


deſign, but that of ſeizing the advantage of the confuſions in 
England, the fall of Strafford and the embarraſſments of the 


crown, to aggrandize their own power, and-'to extort ſome 
conceſſions from the king, favourable to their intereſts. Every 


ſtep towards the ruin of lord Strafford encreaſed the confidence 
of the Iriſh committees ftill refident in London. They 


repeatedly ſolicited the king to grant an anſwer to the remon- 


ſtrances of the Iriſh parliament, and to redreſs the grievances 


which had been conveyed to the throne. Charles, in his humi- 
liation, at length conſented that they ſhould be conſidered in 
the privy council; and to moſt of the articles gave a favour- 
able anſwer. He conſented that the aſſeſſment of the nobility 
ſhould be moderated; he agreed to confirm their rights and 


privileges by act of parliament; to deprive thoſe peers of 
their 


their votes who ſnould not purchaſe eſtates in Ireland within a 
limited time; to allow all Iriſh: ſubjects to repair to any part 
of his dominions without reſttaint; to prohibit the chief go- 
vernours and council from deciding property, or avoiding let- 
ters patent; to reyoke monopolies; to ſuſpend the high com - 


miſſion court ; to refer. the demands of the olergyito the Iriſn 


council, in order to frame an act for an equitable regulation of 


their elaims and courts. In like manner he conſented that the 


GRACES ſhould be conſidered by the lords juſtices and council, 

and a bill prepared for the eftabliſhment. of ſuch as appeared 
moſt conducive: to the intereſts of the kingdom. Such conde- 
ſcenſion did he diſcover to their paſſions, that he even promiſed. 
to paſs an act for repeal of the preamble in the bill of ſubſidies, 
relative to lord Strafford. He agreed to reform the abuſes of 
quo warrantos, and to reſtrain the execution of martial law. 
In theſe, and ſome other leſs material articles, his council re- 
commended a compliance. A few points of their petition were 
rejected; and in particular he refuſed 8 __ _ part 
of the law of n ſhould be repealed. 


-Bvr his conceſſions were not ſatisfactory to - the committee. 


Inſtead of depending on the royal favour, they demanded the 
ſecurity of a legal and formal declaration of the rights they 


claimed ; the powers which Charles promiſed not to exer- 


ciſe, they required to be utterly annulled; and with reſpect to 
Poynings law, they contended that this hav did not preclude 
the two houſes of parliament: from concurring with the coun- 
cil in preparing and tranſmitting bills. Replies, explanations, 
diſpatches ſent to Ireland, and anſwers from the council of this 
kingdom, were attended with inconvenient delay. The time 
to which the Iriſh parliament had been prorogued was already 
clapſed, before the king's order for a further prorogation had 
been received. It was neceſſary, by a ſhort bill, to declare the 
legal continuance of this aſſembly, and to render their pro- 
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ceedings valid; and for this purpoſe the king's letter was tranſ- 
mitted,” It was equally neceſſary by ſome act of favour to con- 
ciliate the Iriſh houſes; and to allay that violence which they 
had diſcovered in the former ſeſſion. Without waiting the 
proceedings of the Iriſh committee, Charles addreſſed a letter 
to the lords Juſtices, declaring his pleaſure that the Triſh' ſub- 


jeQs ſhould enjoy the benefit df all his on ACEsS, and direQing 


that bills ſhould be tranſmitted for eſtabliſhing ſome more ma- 
terial articles, eſpecially for ſecuring their eſtates, for limiting 
the crown's title to ſixty years, for annulling all proceedings 
againſt the proprietors of Connaught, which had been attended 
with popular odium and clamour, and for ſecuring the eſtates: 
of this province from all claims of the crown. 


ForMAL thanks were returned to the throne: but in ex- 
preſſing theſe thanks, both lords and commons ſhewed that 
they were ſtill firm and determined. They prayed that ALL 
the GRACEs ſhould be eſtabliſhed by law; and that the preſent 
parliament ſhould not be prorogued or diſſolved, until laws 
were prepared for the eſtabliſhment of all, and the redreſs of 
every grievance. And the proceedings of parliament corre- 
ſponded with this beginning. The impeachments of the laſt 
ſeſſion had produced a queſtion of ſuch importance as juſtified 
the vehemence expreſſed on that occaſion, The chancellor, in 
anſwering the charge againſt him, had inſinuated a doubt, 
whether, ſince the enacling of Poynings' law, the houſe of lords 
had power of judicature in capital caſes. The ſuggeſtion was 
received not without reſentment and indignation; and among 
the firſt proceedings of the preſent ſeſſion, we find both houſes 
joining in a ſolemn proteſtation, that the: court of parliament 
ever was and is the ſupreme judicatory-of the realm, and 
always had and ought to have full authority to determine in 
caſes of treaſon and other offences, This proteſtation they 


communicated to the king: but by preſenting it alſo to the 
Engliſh 
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Engliſh houſe of lords, they appealed to a tribunal not ſo fa- 


vourable as they expected. The queſtion was ſeriouſly debated 


both in that houſe and in the Engliſh council, and the king 
perſuaded to ſuſpend the acts of grace and favour. to his Iriſh 


ſubjects, until this weighty: point ſhould be determined, The 
ſubſequent diſorders in both kingdoms feem to have prevented 
the formal determination, | 5 | 


Tux Iriſh houſe of commons, in the mean time, acted with 
that violent ſpirit of reformation, which the example of their 
neighbours had inſpired. By a ſolemn declaration they aſſerted 


their antient right of repairing at all times to his majeſty, by 


their agents, without the intervention of a chief governour. 
The proclamations for regulating linen yarn, however judi- 
ciouſly deviſed for improving this manufaQure, were yet the 
acts of lord Strafford's government, and were now declared 


grievances by the houſe. The high commiſſion court they 


pronounced a great and univerſal] grievance, tending to ſubvert 
the fundamental laws of the kingdom. Not ſatisfied with the 
reſtraints of martial law preſcribed by the king, they reſolved 
to limit the execution of it, even in times of war and rebellion, 
Every queſtionable demand of the clergy was at once pro- 
nounced a grievance, and this, with ſuch ſeverity, that their 
maintenance was rendered precarious; ſo that the houſe was 
afterwards obliged to qualify the rigour of their former re- 
ſolytions, 8 f | 
Ax aſſembly which ſcorned the limits of its own conſtitu- 
tional privileges, which aſſumed a power of deciding property, 
and controuling the courts of law, found a convenient object of 
arbitrary power in the eſtabliſhed clergy, a body equally ob- 
noxious to the popiſh and puritanic leaders. A furious zeal 
for particular modes and ſyſtems, had in theſe days the ſame 
effect which hath ſince been experienced from a profligate in- 
difference to religion, Not contented with reſcinding decrees 


made 
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made in favour of the clergy, and involving particulars of this 
order in vexatious difficulties, the houſe proceeded to ſtrike at 
the very vitals of the religious eſtabliſhment, by harraſſing the 


univerſity, The regulations eſtabliſhed in this ſeminary by 


archbiſhop Laud, excluded non-conformiſts of every kind from 


its advantages and preferments. The houſe examined them 


with ſeverity; diſcovered dangers never experienced, and ſug- 
geſted objections which time hath abundantly confuted. So 


earneſt were the prevailing factions to condemn the late ſtatutes, 


that the committee of the commons appointed to inſpect the 
college, accepted the groſſeſt miſinformations and diſgraced 
their report by palpable falſchoods. From a clauſe in one ſta. 
tute not rightly underſtood, they were perſuaded that every 
member of the college was prevented from divulging the 
grievances or miſgovernment of the ſociety to any but the 


governours, under pain of expulſion. They exclaimed againſt 
the ſuppoſed prohibition as an infamous contrivance to conceal 


and ſuppreſs the truth: and it was voted null and void. They 
accuſed the late provoſt, by this time advanced to the biſhop- 
rics of Cork and Roſs, of clandeſtinely accepting the new body 
of ſtatutes, with the concurrence of two members only of the 
body; a fact evidently falſe, and eaſy to be diſproved: his 
government, his procuing the new charter, his acceptance of 
the new regulations, were voted ſubverſive of the antient 
foundation, and a grievous diſcouragement to natives of the 
kingdom, before this charter was inſpected, or theſe regulations 


weighed. They proceeded to a frivolous impeachment of the 


biſhop in the houſe of lords, and ſoon found it impoſſible to be 
ſupported. In the plenitude of their power they forbad any 
elections to be held, or any leaſes executed, in the college, 
until the houſe of commons ſhould give further orders therein; 
and to complete the triumph over royal prerogative, the com- 
mittee was empowered to inſpect the old and new ſtatutes, and 
to 


to make ſach a compilation of laws from both, as they ſhould 
judge neceſſary ſor the government of the college. In the next 
ſeſſion, which was to complete this ſcheme of reformation, 
public diſorders became too violent to admit of any attention to 
the government of a college. | 


Wx may naturally expect to find an houſe of commons of ſo 
inflamed a ſpirit, reſuming the conſideration of thoſe queries 
which were to aſcertain the conſtitutional rights of the Triſh 
ſubjects, and proceeding on thoſe impeachments which were 
to puniſh the violations of theſe rights. The firſt were indeed 
reſumed with particular ardour; and the judges were again 
demanded to give explicit anſwers to the ſeveral queſtions pro- 
poſed. They repreſented'the hardſhip impoſed on them of pro- 
nouncing extrajudicial opinions on points already decided by 
the commons, already tranſmitted to the king as grievances, - 
and before the ſentence of his majeſty could be known, on 
queſtions too general; on points which concerned the high 
courts of the kingdom, and which judges of inferiour courts 
could not decide without the royal licence. They expreſſed 
their apprehenſions of being cenſured or impeached, ſhould 
their anſwers prove not exactly conſonant to the declared ſenti- 
meats of the commons. They were however commanded to 
anſwer the queries, ſo far as might conſiſt with the duties of 
their ſtation, and a Juſt attention to the royal. prerogative. 
Their anſwers were temperate and guarded: the commons voted. 
them unſatisfactory. Patrick Darcy, an eminent lawyer, who 
had felt the ſeverity of lord Strafford's adminiſtration, and now 
ſtood forth a zealous, irritated, and active partizan in the oom- 
mons, was appointed prolocutor, at a conference with the 
lords, to explain the reaſons of the ſeveral queſtions propoſed, 
and the inſufficiency of the anſwers returned by the judyes. 
The conteſt was cloſed, by a ſolemn determination of the houſe 
of commons, on. every feparate article, in which the rights of 


Iriſh: 
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Iriſh ſubjects were ſtated and affirmed with ſtrength and preci- 
ſion, and all the powers aſſumed by the late adminiſtration, 
all irregular or illegal practices introduced by publie confu- 
ſions and ſanQified by cuſtom, were condemned explicitly and 
ſeverely. 


Id the impeachments, the houſe proceeded with leſs violence. 
Strafford had been deprived of any advantage to be derived 
from the evidence of the impeached lords. An act of attain- 
der had been paſſed againſt him, and he had been already 
executed. The vengeance of his enemies in the [Triſh com- 
mons was not ſo inſatiate as to require more vidtims. For the 
ſake of form, and not immediately to relinquiſh their former 
proceedings, they appointed a committee to conſider Sir George 
Ratclifte's anſwer to their remonſtrance: they received peti- 


tions againſt the biſhop of Derry, and deſired chat the lords 
might not admit him to bail: the prelate, conſcious of his 


innocence, petitioned the houſe of commons, that they would 
vouchſafe to hear his defence on one, two, or more of the 
fouleſt articles alledged againſt him, which ſhould con vinee 
them that the reſt were unworthy of their audience; but they 


declined this mode of proceeding. Though Bolton, the chan- 
cellor, and Sir Gerald Lowther, till kept their ſeats in council 


and in their courts, yet a new ſpeaker had been appointed for 
the houſe of lords; and each of the accuſed perſons exhibited 
an anſwer to the articles of their impeachment, But the fury 
of the commons was exhauſted; no replication was prepared, 
no further proſecution attempted. 


Tae general proceedings of this Iriſh parliament, when can- 


didly and impartially conſidered, diſcover no more exceptionable 


motives than an averſion to lord Strafford, provoked by an ad- 
miniſtration, in many inſtances imperious and ſevere; a reſent- 
ment againſt the agents of his arbitrary meaſures; a paſſion for 
reformation ; an eagerneſs to take advantage of the embarraſſed 

and 
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and diſtreſſed circumſtances of the king, to circumſeribe the 
toyal prerogative, and to ſupport the popular rights and intereſts. 

One or two particulars of their conduct admit of a leſs favour- 

able conſtruction. EMT TS OTTER RU GERT Co DOR ROI Y; 


Tur Iriſh forces, raiſed by lord Strafford for the ſervice of 


Scotland, had long continued an uſeleſs and grievous burden to 


the ſtate of Ireland, and an odious and alarming object to the 
Engliſh commons. Money was wanting to diſcharge their 
arrears; to diſband them unpaid were highly dangerous. - The 
urgent and repeated remonſtrances of the Engliſh parliament 
made it neceſſary to diſband them; and to prevent the danger, 
Charles reſol ved to ſend them into ſome foreign ſervice. France 
lay too near, too conveniently ſituated with regard to Ireland; 


and Richelieu was ſuppoſed as well inclined to raiſe commotions 
in this kingdom as in Scotland: the commons too, at this time, 


affected fears of an invaſion from France. The king therefore 
reſolved to ſend theſe forces into Spain, and for this purpoſe had 
actually entered into treaty with the Spaniſh ambaſſador. Or- 
ders were tranſmitted for diſbanding them ; and the ftate of 
Ireland was left to provide the money neceſſary for this purpoſe. 
By the addreſs and diligence of the king's friends, a ſum was 
raiſed not ſufficient to diſcharge the arrears, but ſuch as at pre- 


were ſo providently made, and the orders ſo exactly executed, 
that the whole body was diſſolved without any immediate in- 
convenience or diſorder. Preparations were now made for tranſ- 
porting the forces into Spain; and conſiderable ſums of money 
expended for this purpoſe by the Spaniſh ambaſſador: when 
on a ſudden, both the Iriſh committee in London, and the 


fare, They urged, with a plauſible and affected tenderneſs for 


the intereſts of the crown, that theſe forces might be ſent back 
from Spain to raiſe inſurrections in Ireland; that although the 
Vor. III. M | 


preſent 
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ſent ſatisfied the ſoldiery. The regulations for diſmiſſing them 


commons in Ireland, clamoured paſſionately againſt this mea- 
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preſent king of Spain was in amity with his majeſty, yet his 
grandfather had meditated the conqueſt of this kingdom, and 
had been too ſucceſsful in exciting the Iriſh to rebellion; that 
ſeveral heads of families, attainted in the late reign, were now 
entertained at the Spaniſh court, and honoured with titles taken 
from places in Ireland,” where their anceſtors had flouriſhed. 
They might hereafter be appointed to command the /Iriſh troops; 
they might lead them back to aſſert Weir antient — and 
regain their, forfcitad inheritance, 7 A) 


Ir we may judge "WS the event, it a not a that 
this clamour was induſtriouſly raiſed, and theſe ſpecious argu- 
ments artfully ſuggeſted, by ſome leaders who entertained 
malignant deſigns againſt the Engliſh government. It was at 
leaſt highly favourable. to the purpoſes of ſuch men, that a 
number of idle, indigent ſwordſmen, ſhould be retained in 
Ireland, enflamed with religious bigotry and the pride of family, 
_ poſſeſſed with the barbarous ideas of chieftainry and its ties; 
with an habitual averſion to the Engliſh power; diſtracted by 
the clamour of public grievances, and ready for any purpoſe of 
innovation, how deſperate ſoever. The Engliſh parliament, in- 
ſenſible or indifferent to the conſequences, earneſtly adopted 
the ſentiments of the Iriſh commons, and echoed their affected 
apprehenſions of an invaſion from Spain, They well knew 
that the king of Spain, even if his preſent amity with England 
were ever ſo diſſembled, had neither leiſure nor power to pro- 
ject an invaſion of its dominions, reduced as he was by a long 
war with France, and the late revolt of Portugal and Catalonia. 
But they mortified the king, and diſplayed their own power, 
by declaring that they held it unfit to allow any levies in Ireland 
for the ſervice of the king of Spain, They ſtopped the tranſ- 
ports provided by the Spaniſh ambaſſador: he complained. of 
the diſappointment, and expence incurred by a reliance on the 


wan promiſe : Charles, addreſſed himſelf to the houſe of 1 
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but parliament was inexorable. Merchants were. obliged to 
give ſecurity that they would not tranſport forces from any 
part of the king's dominions. The Iriſh ſoldiers were left 
to prey upon their country, and to be made the inſtruments of 
rebellion. rde Intec :h‚⁰ανιτ] adiy. ð Hage 
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 \AvoTHER particular, apparently of - leſs moment, could 

not but raiſe ſome. ſuſpicion of deſigus againſt the public 

peace. The popular ſpirit in England had been conſiderably 
enflamed by rumours of plots, and extravagant ſuggeſtions of 

ſome ſudden danger. The ſame artifice' was practiſed in Ire- 

land, and with the ſame ſuceeſs. It Was rumoured that ſome 

ſervants or dependants of the late ear] of Strafford had cbn- 

ſpire to revenge his fall, by deſtroying the whole Iriſh patlia- 

ment at one blow; and for this purpoſe had lodged a magazitie 

of gun-powder under their place of ſeſſion. Some leaders of 

both houſes affected an alarm at this intelligenoe, and procured 

an order for a oommittee to inſpect the chambers of the caſtle 

of Dublin, and to ſcarch for powder and ammunition: Every 

place adjacent to the apattments occupied by the two houſes, 

was ranſacked with extraordinary care; but no ſuſpicious cir- | 
cumftance was diſcovered” Lord Maegufte, the head of this Dr. Jones 
committee,” a nobleman, of whom we ſhall have immediate ray N 
occaſion” to ſpeak fully, was yet unſatisfied i he diſtovered an Dub. 
extraordinary ſolieitude to be made acquainted with tlie fitua- 

tion and circumſtances of the ſtores; he Hviſhed' his money on 

the officers and ſer vants to purchaſe information: yet without 
prevailing: he addreſſed himſelf to Sir John Borlaſe, one of 

the lords juſtices and maſter of the ordnance. He ſurpriſed 

him with a demand to be admitted to the royal magazines, by 

virtue of an order of parliament, and to inſpect the ſtores. 

Borlaſe, in the open honeſty of a military man, did not poſ- 

ſibly ſuſpect any deſign of ſeizing theſe ſtores; but the pre- 

tence for this order was manifeſtly groundleſs, and this extra- 
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ordinary ſolicitude to inſpect the magazines wherever they were 
ſituated; did not even correſpond with the pretence. Mac- 
guire was mortified with a peremptory denial. * The ftores,” 
ſaid Borlaſe, are his majeſty's precious jewels, and not to be 
« expoſed to view without ſpecial cauſe.” 


A sxssiom of conſiderable heat and violence was protracted, 
in expectation of the Iriſn committees at length returning to 
Ireland with the bills ptomiſed by the king. The delay grew 
inconvenient and alarming to the chief governours, who dread- 
ed ſome new acts of violence from the parliament. // The ſol. 
citude; which this aſſembly expreſſed for a continuance of their 
ſeſſion, ſerved but to confirm the lords juſtices in their ear- 


| neſtneſsfor a receſs. The houſes adjourned, in full. cxpe@tion 


of proſecuting their ſchemes of reformation.in a future meeting, 
and apparently with a determined purpoſe of riſing in their 
demands, and extorting new conceſſions from the throne. The 


time was moſt favourable to fuch defigns; the Iriſh houſes had 


diſcovered a ſpirit and diſcernment to embrace the favourable 
opportunity. To animate their hopes, the committees at length 
arrived, laden with favour and .honour. 'They brought thoſe 
bills for which the parliament had repeatedly and ſtrenuouſly 
petitioned, by which the poſſeſſions of the ſubjects were en- 
ſured, and all their capital grievances redreſſed: ſo as to leave 
the moſt factious without reaſonable excuſe ;; to give real ſatis- 
faction to thoſe who had aſſerted the rights of Iriſh ſubjects with 
fincerity and integrity, and to open a fair proſpe& of public 
tranquillity and national improvement. 


CHAP. 
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Peace of Ireland fatally interrupted. —Cauſes and occcaſions of re- 
Bellion.— Temper of the mere Iriſh—and. old Engliſh.—Thetr 
provocations. — Influence of religion. — Spirit and principles of 
| Romiſh eccleſtaſtics.— Their practices on the continent —Schemes 
of inſurrection diſcovered by Heber Mac-Mahon.—Influence of 
the Scottiſh inſurreftion. —Charader of Roger Moore—His con- 
nexien with young Tirone.— His practices with Plunket and 
Macguire.— He engages other Northerns.—Their conferences, — 
Their hopes of foreign ſuccours.—They are enflamed by intelli- 
gence from England.— Propoſal for ſeizing the caſtle of Dub- 
lin,—Sir Phelim O Nial, - Plan of the conſpiracy—The whole 
deſign on the point of being laid aſide.— Zeal of . Moore to revive 
it. Scheme of proceeding in Dublin—and in the country. 
Fantaſtical projects of ſome conſpirators — Aſſembly at the abbey 
of. Multifernam, —Confſpirators repair to Dublin. — Their conſul- 
tation on the twenty-ſecond of Oftober.— Supineneſs of govern- 
ment.——Information of Sir William Cole neglected.—Ouen 
O Conolh.— His conference with Mac- Mabon. His informa- 
tion to Sir William Parſons.-—Council aſſembled at the bouſe of 
Sir Jobn Borlaſe. Mac. Mahon ſeized and examined, — Lord 
| Macguire detected and ſecured. — Eſcape of their aſſociates —Sir 
Francis Willoughbby.— His aduice.— His zeal and affiduity.— 
Confuſion in Dublin.—Falſe rumours, —Stratagem of Sir Jobn 
Temple.— Meaſures for the public defence. —Lords of the Pale 
apply for arms.— Anſwer of the juſtices and council. —The pra- 
clamation of government offenſive to the Iords of the Pale. 
Second proclamation. — Diſpatches to the king, and to the earl of 
Leiceſter. —Succeſſes of the rebels in Ulſter. — Proceedings in Ca- 
van and Longford. —Errour of the Engliſh—Their calamities, 


Rancourous 
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Rancourous ſpirit of the rebels. —Their pretended commiſſion from 
the king. —Their ſubſequent manife/to. — Remonſtrance from 
Long ford. —Oppoſition given to the rebels. — Diſpatches and ſup- 
plies from the king. — O Nia foiled and diſgraced—Defeat of 
the rebels at Liſburn.— Horrid cruelties of the rebels. — Maſſa- 
cre in IsLand-MaGte. | 


« HE interval of that receſs, to which the Iriſh parliament 
1 had reluctantly ſubmitted, proved an important period; 
diſtinguiſhed by a deſperate conſpiracy and inſurrection. The 
hopes conceived from a peace of forty years, from the gradual 
improvement of the nation, from the activity of its parliament, 
from the favourable diſpoſition of. the king, from the temper 
of the Engliſh parliament, were in an inſtant confounded; 
and the calamities of former times revived in all their bit- 
terneſs. | | 


IT is difficult, if not impoſſible, for a ſubject of Ireland to 
write of the tranſactions, now to be explained; without offend- 
ing ſome, or all of thoſe diſcordant parties, who have been habi- 
tuated to view them through the medium of their paſſions and. 
prepoſſeſſions. The ſufferings of their anceſtors may have 
been ſhockingly aggravated, or their offences fallacioully ex- 
tenuated. But it is not to he expected from the hiſtorian, that 
the allegations of their ſeveral partizans'ſhould be minutely 
ſtated, diſcuſſed and confuted. - Tt is his part to form a ge- 
neral narrative upon the beſt information to be obtained, with 
an attention ſteadily confined to truth, without flattering the 
prejudices, or fearing the reſentments of ſes or parties. A 


rapturous encomium on the preſent happineſs and tranquillity 


of the nation, might be affectingly contraſted by ſome ani- 
mated deſcription of ſucceeding miſeries and enormities. But 


it will be leſs dangerous, and poſſibly more candid, to confine 


ourſelves within the ſober bounds: of hiſtory; and firſt to trace 
the 
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the cauſes and occaſions of a rebellion, whoſe effects TeX been 
important and permanent; and do not ceaſe to operate even at, 
this day, after a lapſe of one hundred and thirty years. 


Tur victories of Elizabeth in 134 left her ſeceſlot to 


the exerciſe of his political and legiſlative abilities in this part 


of his dominions. But neither arms nor policy can at once 


form men's paiſions and ſentiments by a new model, or extin- 
guiſh every ſpark of national prejudice and animoſity. Through 


the beſt governed and moſt civilized parts of Ireland, they 
produced an exteriour of peace and reformation. Yet even 
theſe parts harboured numbers of the old Iriſh. race, attached 
to the remains of. theit reſpective tribes, ſmarting with remem- 


brance of their ſufferings, and habituated to regard the Eng- 


liſh government as an injurious uſurpation, In remoter di- 
ſtricts, the old inhabitants retained their original manners more 
avowedly, and were leſs careful to diſſemble their reſentments. 


THEIR averfion' extended, though with leſs inveteracy, to the 
old Engliſh race ſettled for ſeveral centuries in their countty; 
and in their proſperity they made little ſeruple to expteſs it. 
Of this race, numbers had united with the rebel-carl of Tirone. 
In the pride of victory he boaſted, that every man of Engliſh 
birth ſhould be exterminated from every part of Ireland; and 
to the aſtoniſhment of his old Engliſh confederates, he :Soleac- 


ly aſſured them, that they alſo were to expect the fame fate; 
or if any of them ſhould be ſuffered to remain, =they were to 
become menial ſeryants to the Trith, the only rightful inheritors 


of the land. 


#-. Þ 


Bor ſuch coli onal effaſions of infolence were not ſufficient . 
to eftrange the old Engliſh from the original natives, or to 
poſſeſs them with that deteſtation of the mere Iriſh, which 
they who treat of the preſent period ſometimes aſcribe to them. 
They for the moſt part ſpake the Iriſh language; they had all, 

in 
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in ſome degree, adopted Iriſh manners. Both races were in- 

termixed by marriages; they were united by religion; and they 

complained of the ſame grievances. By the new adventurers, 

employed in the ſervice of the crown, both were regarded indiſ- 

criminately as one people equally diſaffected, and dangerous to 

the Engliſh intereſt. Theſe men, who had raiſed large fortunes 

in Ireland, and frequently upon the ruin of the old natives, affect- 

ed to be conſidered as the only loyal ſubjects of the realm; and 

artfully contrived that even the moſt reſpectable of the old Eng- 

liſh families ſhould be regarded by the crown with ſuſpicion, and 

excluded from every office of truſt or honour, 'The earl of Straf- 

ford proceeded yet further. It was his profeſſed policy to break 

all factious combinations, to mortify all popular leaders, and to 

convince the proudeſt amongſt them, that no power in Ireland 

ſhould ſtand in competition with the king's vice-gerent. But he 

purſued this policy without temper or diſcretion, He was ever 

impatient to expreſs his ſcorn of the old Engliſh race ; he ſtudi- 

| ouſly denied their nobles that reſpect and attention, to which 

Taler they had been uſed in former times; he told thoſe men, whoſe 

Strafford. anceſtors had acquired the dominion of Ireland by their blood, 

: that they were a conquered people, diveſted of all political 
rights, and dependent ſolely on the royal pleaſure. 


Tux profeſſed policy of James was to unite the inhabitants 
of Ireland, and for ever to aboliſh all odious diſtinctions. The 
real policy of his miniſters, and their ſucceſſors, was to dif- 
tinguiſh them into two parties, that of loyal and affeQionate 
ſubjects, containing only the late adventurers and ſervants of 
the crown; and that of the diſaffected and dangerous, includ- 
ing all the reſt of the inhabitants. The people thus inſulted, 

x were ſpirited and proud; ard there was an infatuated folly, as 
well as a barbarous iniquity, in provoking them yet further 
by injuſtice and oppreſſion. The northern plantation, how- 

ever juſtified, and well deviſed, was an object i * 
| cnnve 
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of the old Iriſn; and thoſe 
among them who ſubmitted and accepted their portion of 
lands, complained, that in many inſtances they had been ſcan- 
dalouſſy defrauded. The revival of obſolete claims of the 
crown, harraſſing of proprietors by fictiohs of law, diſpoſſeſſing 
them by fraud and circumvention, and all the various artifices . 
of intereſted agents and miniſters, were naturally irritating; 
and the public diſcontents muſt have been further enflamed by 
the inſincerity of Charles, in evading the, confirmation of his 
ACEs, the inſolence of Strafford in openly refuſing it; to- 
gether with the nature and manner of his proceedings againſt 
the proprietors of Connaught. F 6 
* 1 . ; 2 bs... RE f 16 | 
To the influence of national prejudices,,and; grievances in 
eſtranging the people from Engliſh government, we, are to add 
the powerful operation of religious principles and prepoſſeſſions. 
Far the greater number of inhabitants were obſtinately devoted 
to popery, provoked and mortified by the penal ſtatutes of Eli- 
zabeth, and impatient of the odious diſqualifications impoſed 
upon them, Theſe ſtatutes indeed had not been generally 
enforced in their full rigour.. Sometimes, however, the inſo- 
lence of popiſh eceleſiaſtics provoked, the execution of them; 
ſometimes the tertour of them was uſed. as a, political engiue 
to extort conceſſions from the popiſh Party; and in either caſe, 
there was pretence ſufficient for exciting popular clamour. The 
Romiſh clergy had that influence even over the gentry of their 
communion, with which they are inveſted by the tenets of 
their religion; the ignorant berd of papiſts they governed at 
their pleaſure. They had xeceiyed their education, and ima 
bibed their principles in foreign ſeminaries, particularly of 
France and Spain, Hence they returned to Ireland, bound ſo. 
lemnly to the pope in an unlimited ſubmiſſion, without pro- 
feſſion, or bond of allegiance to the king; full fraught with 
thoſe abſurd and peſtilent doctrines, which the moderate of 
Vor. III. N | their 
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their own communion. profeſſed to abominate ; of the univer- 


al monarchy of the pope, as well civil as ſpiritual; of his au- 
th ority to excommunicate and depoſe princes, to abſolve ſub- 
jeQs from their oaths of allegiance, and to diſpenſe with every 
law of God and man; to ſanQify rebellion and murder, and 


even to change the very nature and eſſential differences of vice 


and virtue. With this, and-other impious trumpery of ſchools 
and councils, they. filled their ſuperſtitious votaries, contrary,” 


1 Caith Walſh, the Iriſh Franciſcan, * to the letter, ſenſe; and 


Remon- 


ſtrance. De- deſign off the Goſpel, the writings of the apoſiles, and the 


dicata, 


Carte, Orm, 


« commentaries of their ſucceſſors, to the belief of the Chtiſ- 
i tian church for ten ages, and u e to the cleareſt dic- 
« tates of nature. 


EccLes1A8T1Cs of ſuch a Patten ſuch Nine were ſuf- 
fered to erect a ſpiritual juriſdiction in Ireland, exerciſed un- 
der the papal authority, generally with connivance, ſometimes 
under the protection of popiſh magiſtrates, (for ſuch men had 
in ſome inſtances been admitted to magiſtracies, without tak- 
ing the oath of ſupremacy). But this juriſdiction was preca- 
rious, ſubjeR to the reſtraint and animadverſion of the civil 


power, and therefore little ſuited to the ideas of clerical au- 


thority formed in countries, where popery was legally eſta- 
bliſhed. The ſtate connived at the private exerciſe of their re- 
ligious rites and devotions. But their imaginations were for- 
cibly impreſſed with that pomp of religion, which they had 
ſeen in foreign countries. They had been witneſſes of the 
grandeur of foreign prelates, the reverence paid to all orders of 
their clergy, their noble endowments, and comfortable reve- 
nues, They were mortified at their own ſituation, the diſ- 
guiſe and ſecrecy to which they were reduced, the ſcanty and 
dependent ſubſiſtence, which they were impatient to exchange 
for the eſtabliſhed income of the proteſtant clergy. Small as 
it was at this time, yet in their hands it might be conſiderably 

improved 
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cleſiaſtical cenſure. 4 1 


Ir were fruitleſs and abſurd to attempt the gratification of 


their deſires in any way, but that of arms and inſurrection. 


In foreign countries they found numbers of their chunt yen. 


the offspring or followers of rebel chieftains, who were ca- 
reſſed and employed. They ha little difficulty in enflaming 


ſuch men with the remembrance of their family grandeur, 
the brave efforts of their fathers in the caufe of religion and 
liberty, (for ſuch was the language obvious to be uſed) their 
preſent ſtate of depreſſion, and the hopes of executing an ef- 
fectual vengeance on their Engliſh oppfeſſors. By the aſſiſtance 


of theſe their countrymen, or by the merit of being ſufferers. 


for religion, ſeveral of them gained ncoeſs to miniſters of ate, 
To theſe they magnified the ftrength of the Iriſh catholics, re- 
preſented them as impatient to take arms for the faith, ſoli- 


cited ſuccours for the pious undertaking, and ſometimes re- 


ceived no unfavourable anfwers; Elevated by any marks of 
. „„ \ bii> del 44h Wh . S325 $8360 N enn 
attention, and conceiving fanguine hopes from the ſlighteſt in- 


timatibns of favour and cricouragement, they diſpatched their 


emiſſaries into Ireland, to praQiſc with the old Iriſh. The old 
Iriſh, proud, querulous, violent, unemployed, diſdaining every 


profeſſion but that of arms, were eaſily rouſed to any deſperate 


attempt. Conſultations were held, correſpondencies conducted 
and carried on, ſchemes of inſurrection formed; and fo early as. 
the year 1634, Heber Mac Mahon, a Romith eccleſiaftic, gave 


— 


information to lord Strafford of à general inſurrection intended 
in Ireland, to be aſſiſted from abroad; and that he himſelf had 
been long employed in foreign courts, ſoliciting ſupplies for 
ſuch an undertaking. Strafford was contented with taking the 
neceſſary precautions for ſecurity, without alarming the na- 


tion; and providing that the practices of the Iriſſi in foreign 


courts ſhould be.ſtrialy watched, and faithfully reported. Ru- 
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mours of conſpiracy lightly propagated, and attended by no 


apparent conſequences, ſerved to confirm the confidence of 
Iriſh government, and to render it inſenſible to real danger. 
The ſpirit of rebellion was reſtrained, but not ſuppreſſed by 
the vigilance of Strafford ; the ſeverity of his adininiſtration | 
encreaſed its . . | 
WIE the paſſions of the "iſh were > thus dinveroully agi- 
tated, the male-contents of Scotland, by their ſpirited and de- 
termined efforts in the cauſe of religion, and for the redreſs 
of civil grievances, by their reſolution in taking arms, by the 
progreſs and ſucceſs of their irruption into England, ſeemed to 
reproach the ſupineneſ®of their neighbours, and to challeng 
them to a bold emulation of their conduct. If the Scots were 
ſuffered to eſtabliſh a new religion, the Iriſh deemed it more 
meritorious, and leſs offenſive, to labour for the reſtoration of 
an ancient model ; if the Scots complained of temporal griev- 
ances, thoſe of the Iriſh were more affliting ; if the valour of 
the Scots had extorted the ampleſt conceſſions, it was ſhame- 
ful for the Iriſh to reſign the palm of valour. Such were the 
ſentiments which popiſn emiſſaries were now remarkably in- 
duſtrious to propagate. They held their conſultations, and 
formed their ſchemes of inſurrection on the continent; their 
eccleſiaſtical agents were poured 1 into Ireland; and ſo unguarded 
was their zeal, that their motions were not unnoticed. The 
Engliſh miniſters ſoon perceived an unuſual ferment among the 
Itiſh in foreign countries, they received ſecret intimations of 


' ſome conſpiracy now forming, they conveyed the intelligence 


to their court; and Vane, the Teetetary, was directed to acquaint 
the Iriſh lords juſtices * that there had paſſed from Spain, and 
« other parts, an unſpeakable number of Iriſh churchmen for 
« England and Ireland; and ſome good old ſoldiers, under the 
“ pretext of raiſing levies for the king of Spain; and that it was 
& * by the Triſh friars in that kingdom, that a 1 * 

cc ion 
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« lion was ſhortly expected in Ireland, particularly in Con- 
« naught.” It doth not appear that-any meaſures were taken 
by the juſtices in c 0 nce of this precaution; although the 
danger was approa their very door: the enemies of go- 
vernment were now giving ſome form to their deſign ; and the 
addreſs and abilities of one man I ir to the een of 
final execution. 


- « 5 
ien 


Roc ER Mook was the head of a once powerful Iriſh family 
of Leinſter. His anceſtors, in the reign of Mary, had been 
expelled from their princely poſſeſſions, by violence and fraud; 
and their ſept harraſſed and almoſt extirpated by military exe- 
cution. Their remains were diſtinguiſhed, by an hereditary 
hatred. of the Engliſh,, which O'Moore of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, expreſſed by the violence and obſtinacy of his hoſtilities. 
The reſentment of Roger was Equally determined, irritated, as 
he was, by the ſufferings of his anceſtors, his own indigence 
2 depreſſion, and the mortifying view of what he called his 

ul inheritance poſſeſſed by ſtrangers, rioting in the ſpoils 
of his family. But his conduct was cautious and deliberate; for 
he had judgment, penetration, and a refinement of manners 
unknown to his predeceſſors. He was allied by intermarriages 
to ſeveral of the old Engliſh, and lived in intimacy with the 
moſt civilized and nobleſt of their race. Some part of his youth 
had been ſpent on the continent, where his manners were ſtill 
further poliſhed, and his hatred of the'Engliſh power confirmed, 
by an intercourſe with his exiled countrymen. He attached 
himſelf particularly to the ſon of the rebel earl of Tirone, who 
had obtained a regiment in Spain, and who' was careſſed at the 
court. It was natural for ſuch companions: to dwell on the 
calamities of their fathers, their brave efforts. in the cauſe of 
their countrymen, and the hopes of till - reviving the antient 
ſplendour of their families. With ſuch men, in ſuch a place, 
an grerfivg to that power, which had ſubverted all the old efta- 
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bliſhments in Ireland, was heroic patriotiſm. The ſpirit of 


Moore was on fire. He vowed to make one brave, effort 
for the reſtoration of his brethren, was applauded by his 


deſign. . 1 


aſſociate, and returned to Ireland, totally engaged by the bold 


| FROM the moment that the idea had firſt dawned in his 


mind, Moore wiſely contri ved by every poſſible means to conci- 
liate the eſteem and affection of the native Iriſh : he had the 


qualities moſt effectual for this purpoſe; a perſon remarkably 
graceful, an aſpect of dignity, a courteous and © ifffinuating 


addreſs, a quick diſcernment of men's characters, and a plianey 


in adapting himſelf to their ſentiments and pafſions. The old 


Iriſ beheld the gallant repreſentative of one of their diſtinguiſh- - 


ed families, with an extravagance of rapture and affeQion; 


they regarded. him as their glory and their protection; they 
celebrated him in their ſongs; and it became a proverbial ex- 


preſſion, that their dependence was on God, our Lady, and 


Roger Moore. : * * 


He proceeded to practiſe cautiouſly with his friends and kiof-. 


men, and by fomenting their diſcontents and alarming their 


fears, to lead them gradually into his deſign. Among theſe was 
Richard Plunket, younger ſon of that Sir Chriſtopher Plunket, 


who, in the government of Chicheſter, was a diſtinguiſned 


leader of oppoſition in the Iriſh parliament; a man well de- 
ſcended and allied. He had been bred in England, obtained a 
military command in Flanders, was diſtinguiſhed and advanced; 
he had a politeneſs which recommended him to his numerous 


connections, and a plauſibility which enabled him to influence 


8 


and govern them. Vain in his temper, indigent in his fortune, 


and bigoted in religion, he was a fit inſtrument for Moore. 


The artful conſpirator exaggerated the inſults which the whole 


nation had ſuſtained from the oppreſſive government of Straf- 
ford, enumerated all the public grievances, lamented the 


tedious 
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tedious and ineffectual meaſures taken for redreſs, extolled the 


eallantry of the Seöts, who had at once eſtabliſhed their reli- 


gion and liberties, condemned the ſupineneſs of his own coun- 


trymen, who inſtead of making a brave effort worthy of their 


valour, at a juncture the moſt favourable to ſuch a purpoſe, 
waited with ſubmiſſion, until the puritanie party of England 
and Scotland ſhould utterly extirpate the Roman catholic reli- 
gion from every quarter of the kings dominions. Such fug- 
geſtions had an inſtant effect on the mind of Plunket: he re- 
ſigned himſelf to the direction of his kinſman, and became an 
active agent in his conſpiracy. tot. fe 6:5 


No great difficulty was apprebended in gaining the leaders of 


the Ulſter Iriſh, who..had been ſo ſeverely. chaſtiſed by the 


arms of Elizabeth, and ſo griegouſly deſpoiled by the planta- 
tions of James.—Of theſe, Moore firſt applied to Connor 
Macguire, baron of Inniſkillen. This lord was regarded as 


Carte. 


chieftain, by the remains of his ſept ſtill left in the county f 


Fermanagh. His anceſtor had forfeited in the rebellion of 


Tirone: part of the . forfeited lands had been reſtored to his 


grand-father for good ſervices, and deſcended to the preſent lord, 
a youth of mean underſtanding, and à licentious and expenſive 


life, already overwhelmed with debts, proud, and impatient of 


his diftreſs. Moore reminded him of the antient affluence and 
ſplendour of his family, pathetically lamented bis preſent diffi- 
culties, inveighed againſt that power which had deſpoiled the 


old and rightful poſſeſſors of the iſland, and planted a race of 


aliens and foreigners on their patrimony. The Engliſh govern- 
ment, he obſerved, was now become univerſally odious; that 
all the old inhabitants of Ireland, as well of the Engliſh as 
Iriſh, race, were impatient of their numerous oppreflions; and 
ſurely no juncture could be more favourable than the preſent, 
for a brave attempt to aſſert their liberties and regain their in- 
heritance, When ſuch general intimations proved inſufficient, 


he 
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— of he ' demanded an cath of ſecrecy Re Maguire; ; oo under 
— ah x this ſeal aſſured him that he had conferred with ſeveral of the 
Nalſon. beſt quality in Leinſter, as well as with numbers in Connaught, 
on the ſcheme of a general inſurrection; that he found them 
"ready to engage, provided the Iriſh of Ulter would unite in the 
deſign; a defign which would reſtore him to the poſſeſſions, 
and eſtabliſh the religion of his anceſtors, unleſs he fhould 

. meanly ſubmit. to his preſent diſtreſs, and foffer the E ngliſh 
«parliament to extend their perſecution of the catholics into 3 
land, and exterminate every profeſſor of the Romiſhifaith, His 
 artifice at length prevailed; and with till greater caſey. he 
wrought to his purpoſes three other Iriſhmen of the northern 
province; Mac-Mahon, Philip Reily, and Torlagh, brother of 
Sir Phelim O'Nial the moſt conferablewf his name 10 lineage 
now reſident in Ulſter, © ** * 


Nalſon. I his conferences with theſe new aſſociates, he n that 
a general inſurreQion might be eaſily effected, in the preſent 
diſordered ſtate of England and Scotland, and when ſuch num- 
bers of their kinſmen and followers were in arms, and would 
gladly revolt to their natural leaders; that the time of execution 
ſhould be choſen at the dpproach of winter, when no ſuccours 

could be ſent from England; that each ſhould practiſè with his 
own friends; and as there was no doubt of receiving aid from 
abroad, they ſhould notify their reſolutions to the Iriſh on the 
continent. The northern conſpirators cautiouſly inſiſted on the 
neceſſity of being fully and particularly aſfured of«forkign, ſuc. 
cours before any meaſures ſhould. be hazarded on their part, 
except that of ſounding the diſpoſitions of their countrymen” 
Moore, who was impatient of delay, laboured to bon vince them 

of the futility of a tedious application to individuals, all friends 
to their deſign, and ready to rife in arms on the firſt alarm. 
Even the inhabitants of the Pale, he obſerved, would readily 
follow the example of the native Iriſh, P at teaft would ſtand 


. neuter 
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neuter in the public commotion ; that the ſcheme had been al- 
ready communicated to ſeveral perſons of power ; that one lead- 
er was engaged who could command an extenfive diftrit : and 
when urgently preſſed to declare him, he named lord Mayo, 
deſcended from a branch of the degenerate De Burghs, and of 
an extenſive following in the weſtern province. 


n wr 
To quicken the reſolutions and animate the hopes of theſe 
conſpirators, there now arrived opportunely from Spain an 
emiſſary from the earl of Tirone, as he was called, with 
aſſurances, to all of his name and kindred, of arms, money, 
and ammunition, from cardinal Richelieu, and inſtruQions to 
hold themſelves in readineſs for an inſurtection. He was di- 
rected to inform the earl, that the month of October was fixed 
for the time of riſing," nd to deſire that all the foreign ſuccours 
might be then in readineſs. © In their preſent agitation, they 
were not damped by a ſudden rumour of the death of young 
Tirone. They inſtructed their meſſenger, that if the report 
ſhould. be confirmed, he ſhould- addreſs himſelf to another of 
the ſame family in the Low Countries, colonel Owen O'Nial, 
to acquaint him with the meaſures concerted in Ireland, and to 
deſire his aſſiſtance and direction; and particulatly that he would 
continue the negotiation with the cardinal of France, and ſe- 
cure the ſuccours he had promiſed, n. 
Tux ſpirits of the male- eontents, even of thoſe not actually 
engaged in the conſpiracy, were ſtill further enflamed by new 
intelligence received about this time, of terrible proglamations 
iſſped againſt the catholics of England, and the denünciations 
of the Scots againſt all of their communion. Fears of extir- 
pation by the fanatic fury of the puritans; were ſeriouſly con- 
ceived. by ſome, and affected and propagated by the more de- 
ſigning. They poſſeſſed mens minds with the imagination of 
a Scottiſh army, in all the phrenſy of religious zeal, ready to 
land on the Iriſh ſhores, and to perſecute the Romaniſts with 
Vor. III. * ſword 
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ſword and fire, Even the loyal catholics were alarmed: at the 
thought of ſending the diſbanded' Iriſh army into foreign ſerviee, 
when the regal authority, as well as their religion, was in dan- 
ger. The conſpirators had obvious reaſons for inſiſting on the 
detention of theſe. troops. Hence the violent clamours of the 
Iriſh commons, and the remonſtrance againſt ſending them to 


Spain. On intelligence of the king's permiſſion to levy troops 


in Ireland for the Spaniſh ſervice, Plunket, the aſſociate of 
Moore, Hugh Byrne, a deſperate male-content, whoſe father 
had been oppreſſed and deprived of his lands by Parſons the 
lord juſtice, and a third officer of the name of O'Nial, under- | 
took to levy and tranſport ſome forces for this purpoſe ; and, 
though unauthorized by the king, were unnoticed, or at lea 
unreſtrained by Iriſh government. Sir James Dillon, a man of 
honourable family of the old Engliſh race, pretended to be en- 
gaged in the ſame ſervice. Theſe officers, were already involved: 
in the general ſcheme of inſurrection; and being all acalous. 
catholics, expreſſed the utmoſt horrour and deteſtation at the 
ſeverities denounced againſt their religion i in England and Scot- 
land, In their ſecret conſultations they laboured to animate- 
their aſſociates: they propoſed to:employ the forces they ſhould. 
raiſe in the cauſe of their brethren, and defence of their reli» 
gion; and promiſed to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin, with all the 
king's ſtores, arms, and ammunition, provided that the inſur- 
rection ſhould be general, and eſpecially that the Iriſh of Ulſter 
ſhould ſupport them by a ſpirited concurrenoe. 


A . and dangerous partizan, af the northern pro- 


vince, was about this time engaged in the conſpiraey; SIR 


PueLim O'Niar: of Kinnard in the -county of Tirone. He 
had been educated in Lincoln's Inn, and in his youth profeſſed 


the proteſtant religion; but returned to popery, and the rude- 
neſs of an Iriſh life, on ſettling in his native country. His 


n had been treated with no ſeverity by government; nor de- 
pri ved 
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pri ved of any of their poſſeſſions. On the contrary, their lands 


had been ſecured to them by their loyalty and good ſervices, 
and by a new patent were confirmed to Sir Phelim. With a 
mean underſtanding, and a ſenſual and brutal temper, he took 
poſſeſſion of his eſtate, before he had acquired judgment, or 
diſcretion to conduct himſelf, and of conſequence was ſoon in- 
volved in all the difficulties ariſing from a licentious and diſſi- 


pated life. His name and family, however, gave him a con- 


ſiderable influence over the mere Iriſh of his province; which 
was encreaſed by the death of the young Tirone, of Spain, at 
firſt lightly reported, but ſoon confirmed. This event left him 
in an unconteſted rank of conſequence among his. kindred and 
dependents, chieftain of the extenſive and powerful ſept of 
O'Nial. He entertained his imagination with the proſpect of 
exchanging his preſent indigence and inferiority, for the vaſt 
domains--and--prineely- -power- annexed to this title, in old 
times. With theſe hopes, he plunged eagerly into the conſpi- 
racy againſt Engliſh government. He entered into correſpon- 
dence with Owen O'Nial, the Iriſh officer of the Low Coun- - 
tries; he liſtened to his aſſurances of foreign ſuccours; he af- 
fected to appear the leader of the northern Iriſh; and, under 
pretence of levying forces for the king of pan collected all 
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the indigent and profligate, the barbarous, the violent, or the 


diſcontented, and kept them i in e to 11 the n of 
their ſuperiour. - » „ 

Tux acquiſition of ſuch a paitizan * new confidence to 
thoſe officers, Plunket, Byrne, and Dillon, who had undertaken 


to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin. They had a fair proſpect of a | 


powerful northern inſurrection to co-operate with their attempts. 
They continued their private conſultations, and diſcuſſed e 
particular relative to the undertaking, calmly and” diſtinaly. 
To pay their ſoldiers (for a civil war of ſome length was ne- 
ny n they reſolved to ſeize all the rents of the 


O 2 kingdom, 


— 
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kingdom, without diſtinction of perſons: and the pope, it was 
expected, would ſend them an additional ſupply. They Ay NH 
ſome aſſurance of foreign ſuccours. Byrne affected to ſl 

the doubts of his aſſociates: he told them that Owen O pr 
had received the moſt ſolemn promiſes of aid from cardinal 
Richelieu; and, particularly, would be enabled to furniſh them 
inſtantly with a conſiderable quantity of arms ; that he himſelf 
had conferred with the Spaniſh ambaſſadour, and doubted not 
of aſſiſtance from his court; that they were engaged in defence 
of the catholic religion; that every catholic power muſt there- 
fore neceſſarily eſpouſe their cauſe. As to the gentlemen of the 
Pale, Plunket boldly undertook to procure their concurrence :- 


ſeveral of them, he declared, he had already ſounded, and 


found willing to engage; that he had even opened the deſign 
of an inſurrection to lord Gormanſton, and others of the Iriſh 


committees in London, who approved and commended it ; ſo 


that he had a moral certainty of effectual affiſtance from the 


Pale. Theſe vague expectations were ſufficient to confirm the 
conſpirators'in their purpoſe. The fifth day of October was 
fixed for the time of riſing. It was reſolved that Plunket and 


Byrne ſhould ſeize the caſtle of Dublin, with one hundred men; 
that Sir James Dillon ſhould march to their ſupport with one 


thouſand, and that, while the Ulſter leaders were employed in 
ſecuring London-Derry, and all the forts and garriſons of the 
North, they would detach one thouſand more to the aſſiſtance 
of their friends in Dublin, 


H1THERTO, Roger Moore beheld with ſecret pleaſure the 
progreſs of that conflagration which he had lighted up: he had 
of late kept himſelf retired, employing lord Macguire as agent 
and emiſſary, to carry on the correſpondence between the differ- 
ent conſpirators. But now, he was neceſſarily called forth to a 
more active part, as his whole favourite ſcheme feemed on the 
point of ruin, Sir Phelim O'Nial, who aſſumed a ſort of con- 

ſequence 


ch. 3. CHARLES 


ſequence and authority, inſiſted that the infurreRtion ſhould be 
deferred to a later day; for that he could. not commence his 

erations ſ early a 8 the f fifth of October : nor did he appear 
oe theiently, 1 or decided in his method of procedure. 
What was ſtill more alarming, the yanity of Plonket, in anſwer- 
11 for the rentlemen of big Pale, beg gan to be ſuſpected by h his 


3 1 


* 


1 y od purpoſedly, 15 0 falſe alfirances : l men of is tem 
deceive themſelves. He might have diſcourſed with 3 110 %* 
the Pale on a ſcheme of inſurrection; and they might, i in gene- 


ral, have approved the defign, of imitating Scotland, fa ing 


ad vantage of the diſorders of England, and eſtabliſhing Sg | 


religion by a military enterprize. But their, fortunes were 


ſo, deſperate, nor their paſſions ſo enflamed, as thoſe' of the mere 2 


Iriſh. They were enerally under the influence of lawy ers 
(for the ſons of their nobleſt families had been bred to the 


profeiſion of law). And theſe are © a ſet of men,” faith Mr. 


Carte, always averſe to war, in which their profeſſion is of 
little uſe,” They had conducteq a an oppoſition in parliament 
with remarkable ſucceſs ; they had gained many conceſſions 
from the crown ; and had not their progreſs been fatally inter- 
rupted, they might h have taken further 9 of the diſtreſſ 

es and abaſement of the king, and extorted further proviſions 
for the rights and intereſts of Iriſh ſubjeas. The more m | 
rate of the Pale were contented to proceed i in this manner: the 
moſt provoked and violent, determined rather to take advantage 
of a ſucceſsful commotion, than engage in a N and 


dangerous at to raiſp it. 


'Taxy, on the other hand, who had ee engaged | in the 
more deſperate part, were offended and alarmed at the coldneſs 
of the Pale. They expected to have been already joined by 
ſome leaders of this diſtrict: they complained to Plunket of 


their difappaintmnt ; Rnd W aſhamed of the ee 
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he had formerly expreſſed, was now obliged to confeſs, that his 
friends were not prepared to join in the commencement of the 


enterprize, though well diſpoſed to ſecond it. His aſſociates 
reminded him, that their engagement to attempt the caſtle of 
Dublin, was made on condition of a general concurrence : ſince 
this coult not be obtamed they were reſolved to abandon-an 
enterprize, in which they alone were to be expoſed to danger, 
without any reaſonable hopes of ſucceſs. 


Tux undaunted ſpirit of Moore was irritated and mottified. 
He ſtepped out of his retreat; he conferred with Sir Phelim 
O'Nial; he conjured him not to be deterred, by the levity of 


Plunket, or the timidity of Dillon, from an enterprize which 


was to reſtore the antient grandeur of his houſe. He addreſſed 
himſelf to colonel Byrne ; enflamed his reſentment of the inju- 


_ ries of his family, and reproached his inglorious caution and 
reluctance. He lamented the diſappointment of their friends 


on the continent, who impatiently expected ſome gallant effort 
on their parts, and were ready to pour their foreign ſuccours in- 
to Ireland. By his aſſiduity, by his addreſs and artifice, he ſo 
wrought on O'Nial, Byrne, and Macguire, that they grew 


aſhamed of their fears, and reſumed their purpoſe of taking 


arms, notwithſtanding the defection of ſome few of their con- 
federates. The conſpiracy thus revived, produced frequent 
conferences in different places, to collect aſſociates, and regulate 


the order and method of procedure, 


IT was finally reſolved to ſurpriſe the caſtle of Dublin on the - 


L. Macguire. twenty third day of October. Moore was the firſt to undertake 


this bold enterprize ; and to him, together with Byrne, Mac- 
guire, and captain Brian O'N ial, it was principally committed; 


while Sir Phelim O'Nial engaged to lead the northern inſurrec- 


tion. In the attempt on the caſtle two hundred men were to 
be employed, compoſed equally of their followers from Ulſter 
and Leinſter. From the former province Sir Phehm and Brian 

O'Nial, 
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 O'Naal, Mac-Mahon, Reily, and Macguire, engaged to detach 
their reſpective parties, under able and faithful leaders. That 


their march might be leſs ſuſpicious, it was contrived that they 


ſhould be taken for new levies intended for the ſervice of Spain; 


and. as the day appointed for their arrival in Dublin, was that 


on which a weekly market was uſually held, it was preſumed, 

that the extraordinary concourſe would paſs unnoticed. The 
leaders had their different ſtations appointed: they of Ulſter 
were to make their attack on the great gate of the caſtle, while 
thoſe of Leinſter ſhould force the ſmaller... | 


As to the proceedings in the country, Co was 10 that 
the riſing ſhould be on the ſame day, and as general as poſſible; 
that all forts and garriſons ſhould be ſeized, and all the ; gentry 
made priſoners, for the better ſecurity of the conſpirators: 
againſt any adverſe fortune. For the ſame reaſon it was deter- 
mined, that the enterprize ſhould be conducted, in every quar- 
ter, with as little bloodſhed as poſſible, Sir Phelim O'Nial was 
appointed to ſeize London-Derry,. Sir Henry O'Nial, his kinſ- 
man, engaged to: ſurpriſe Carricfergus; and: the ſeizure of 
Newry was enturſted to Sir Conn Macgenis, his brother-in-law 
and dependent. When this. ſhould be effected, the Ulſter 


chieftains promiſed to. march to. Dublin to the aſſiſtance of 


Moore and his aſſociates, that the c of e conſequence 
might be effectually ſecured. an Rund att ud 

Ir was apprehended that the Scottiſh tiles who were nw 
merous and powerful in the northern province, might embar- 
raſs their deſigns by a ſtrenuous and dangerous oppoſition. To 
obviate this incovenience, it was reſolved to leave them totally 


unmoleſted, as if with peculiar favour and-, indulgence to the 


old allies and kinſmen of the Iriſh. If this treatment ſhould: 
not keep them quiet, it was ſuggeſted, that their attention 
might be diverted to their own country, by raiſing ſome. diſ- 
turbances in Scotland, under favour of the earl of Argyle, who 

had 
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had formerly entered into a tteaty of mutual aſſiſtance with 


young Tirone, and had ſometimes intimated that he could rae 


a dangerous flame i in Ireland. 


+ 


— 


Socu were the cheese, the ibis the progreſs, and the 
motives of theſe leaders of the conſpiracy. The memoirs of 
one Plunket, which lie among the manuſcripts of the Bodleian 
library, aſſure i us, with conſummate gravity, that the earl of 
Ormond had received private inſtructions from the king to ſeize 

the perſons of the two puritan lords juſtices of Ireland; that 


the Iriſh leaders had diſcovered this ſecret; and that the ſole 


object of their deſign was, originally, nothing more than to run 


foremoſt i in lo} yalty, and to ſnatch the merit of this ſer vice from 
tlie carl. THE falſchood has been ſometimes ſhamefully adopt- 
ed by popiſh zealots, 'and ſometimes diſgraced their foreign 


or prog But from the minute and artleſs narrative of 

a principal accomplice,” deeply engaged, through the whole 
progreſs 'of the conſpiracy, and admitted to the ſecret counſels 
of the great leaders, it appears (with the utmoſt cleatneſs which 
can reaſonably be requeſted in hiſtorical evidence) that the de- 
fign was nothing. leſs important, than the utter ſubverſion of 
All the late eſtabliſhments of property ; reſtoring the native 
Trith to all that they had loſt, by the rebellions of their anceſ- 
thts, or the deciſions of law; and procuring an eſtabliſhment 


for the Romiſh 9805 with all the ſpendour and affluence 


of its hierarchy. 


* 


Ar is not zue to be expected that all the different perſons 
en s aged in this deſign had preciſely the ſame views and pur- 
pptes "Some" might have ruſhed wildly into a ſcheme of in- 

rrectioh, which flattered their paſſions, without any preme- 
ditated plan of conduct, in caſe of ſucceſs. Nor were the more 
deliberate agreed in their particular objects and purſuits. The 
moderate among them ate ſaid to have been contented with a 
reform of government, without renouncing their allegiarice'tb 

the 


the crown of England. They deemed it meritorions to relieve 1 
the ſubject, by confining the king's revenue within ſome rea- Exam. Orig 
ſonable and certain bounds; they determined to require that the = 1 
adminiſtration of Iriſn government ſhould be committed to two 
lords juſtices, one of the antient Iriſh, the other of the old Bri- 
tiſh race, and both of the Romiſh pròfeſſion; that the law of 
Poynings ſhould be utterly repealed, as well as every penal ſtatute 
enacted againſt popery ; that the Romiſh prelates ſhould be ad- 
mitted to parliament, and the Romiſh religion only eſtabliſhed 
throughout the kingdom. Some were contented with expelling 
the Britiſh ſettlers, and-re-inveſting all the old proprietors with 
their eſtates; others were for dri ving out the new created lords; 
and even thoſe of the old nobility who ſhould” not conform to 
popery : others again poſſeſſed their imaginations with ſchemes. 
the moſt abſurd and fantaſtical ; they computed that two 13 
dred thoufand able men might: be found in Ireland, entire- 
ly at their devotion; of theſe they propoſed to arm thirty thou- 
fand, by means of thoſe fupplies expected from the continent; 
they were to tranſport this army into England; they were to 
be aſſiſted by France and Spain; they were to reduce the 
whole iſland of Britain to an obedienee to the pope; and 
when this glorious work ſhould be effected, they were to aſſiſt 
their good ally the Spaniard oat; * Rane Jnr 0 
chaftife their rebellion. [ | 
fene 0 RE 0 

soch e are ſaid to have 1 particular 15 
ſeſſion of the Romiſh clergy, Heber Mac-Mahon had been 
admitted into many ſecret conſultations of the leading conſpira- 
tors; and in the progreſs of their deſign, it was neceſſarily 
communicated to many other eccleſiaſtics. Men of this order, 
when engaged in any factious purpoſe, are, in proportion to 
their ignorance and inexperience, wild, inſolent, and preſump- 
tuous. We are told, that early in the month of Oftober a 


aan derable meeting of the . Romiſn clergy, together 
Vor. III. P with 
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with ſome laymen of their faction, was held at the abbey of 
Multifernam, in the county of Weſtmeath. They conſulted 
in the fulneſs of arrogance and vanity, as if they were already 
maſters of the kingdom, and abſolute directors of the intended 
war. Among other queſtions, it was debated what courſe 
ſnould be taken with the Engliſh, and other proteſtants of the 
kingdom, when they ſhould be at the mercy of the inſurgents. 
The more moderate adviſed that they ſhould be ſimply ba- 
niſhed. The king of Spain, they obſerved, in expelling the 
Moors from Granada, and other parts of his dominions, had 
ſuffered them to depart unmolefied, and even with ſome of 
their effects. They recommended the like honourable lenity 
towards the Engliſh, to whom they acknowledged themſelves 
indebted for ſome advantages, and whoſe countrymen of Bri- 


. tain would thus be the leſs incenſed. Others exclaimed againſt 
© the indulgence granted to the Moors, as contrary to the ex- 


preſs opinion of the Spaniſh council, and in the event highly 
detrimental not to Spain only, but all Chriſtendom : they 
contended, that to diſmiſs the Engliſh' unmoleſted were but to 


give them-the opportunity of returning with double fury, to 


regain their poſſeſſions, and execute their revenge; that a ge- 
neral maſſacre was therefore the ſafeſt and moſt effectual me- 
thod of freeing the kingdom from ſuch fears. Others again 
declared againſt theſe extremes of lenity. and cruelty, and ſug- 
geſted ſchemes of procedure, neither ſo indulgent, nor fo ab- 
horrent to humanity, Such is the account of this aſſembly 

given by a Franciſcan, who alledged that he was preſent, and a 
barer in thoſe deliberations. 


Bur if the 5 indulged ſuch hopes from the ſacceſs of 
the conſpiracy, the leaders were more cautious and ſolicitous to 
ſecure this ſucceſs. When the time of execution had been 
finally ſettled, an emiſſary was diſpatched to Owen O'Nial; and 
returned with aſſurance that in fourteen days after he would 

arrive 
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arrive to their ſupport. As the day approached, they gra- 
dually drew towards Dublin, in all the anxiety of men con- 
ſcious of their momentous enterprize. On the evening of the 
twenty-ſecond day of October they aſſembled, in expectation 
of the detachments deſtined to, aſſault the caſtle; of theſe 
eighty only were arrived; neither Sir Phelim O'Nial's, nor 
Mac-Mahon's followers appeared. Colonel Byrne was alarmed: 
at the abſence of Sir Morgan Cavenagh, a conſpirator of ſome 
conſequence in Leinſter, But theſe diſappointments were not 


ſufficient to deter the leaders. They encouraged each other 


with the aſſurance that every hour would encreaſe their num- 


bers. They perſevered in their reſolution; and to give time 


for the arrival of their parties, reſolved that the aſſault ſhould: 
be made on the evening of the enſuing day. 


Even to this moment the chief governours of Ireland: 
ſeemed to fleep in full ſecurity. On the death of Strafford:. 


the earl of Leiceſter,. deſcended from Sir Henry Sydney, ſo fa- 


mous in Ireland, had been nominated lord lieutenant of this: 


kingdom ;. but his commiſſion was delayed, and the admini- 
ſtration of government ſtill continued in the hands of Sir Wil- 
liam Parſons, and Sir John Borlaſe. The: firſt was vigilant 
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only to encreaſe his fortune and conſequence ; the latter an 


aged ſoldier, indolent, and ignorant, except in the buſineſs: of 
his. profeſſion. The temper and principles of Parſons, the 
progreſs of his fortune, and the meaſures he had already taken 
to advance it, made it by. no means incredible that he might 
artfully connive at a wild ſcheme of rebellion, to enrich his: 
coffers by new forfeitures. His known attachment to the 

pular party of England might have alſo given him ſome =" 
gree of ſecret ſatisfadtion in a public commotion; which would 
prove embarraſſing to the crown. However this may be, both 
the lords juſtices were equally deficient in their vigilance and 
their affection to the king. They owed their ſtation to the 


1 Engliſn 
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Engliſh commons, and their partizans in the privy council; 

and their attention and attachment were confined. wholly to 

the prevailing power. Confident of ſupport, they difobeyed 

| the orders, and deſpiſed the inſtructions of the king. The 

| "> caution tranſmitted by Sir Henry Vane ſeems. to have been re- 

ceived with total diſregard. On the eleventh day of October, 

an expreſs from Sir William Cole a gentleman of Enniſkillen, 

informed them of an unuſual and ſuſpicious reſort of -various 

Iriſh to the houſe of Sir Phelim O'Nial; of many private jour- 

nies made by lord Macguire: of diſpatches ſent to their differ- 

ent friends; an extraordinary ſolicitude for levying men, as if 

for the ſervice of Spain, and other circumſtances alarming to 

the friends of government. The lords juſtices ſtill continued 

inſenſible to their danger. On the twenty-firſt, Cole diſpatch- 

| ed a full account of the conſpiracy, which had by this time been 

| | | revealed to him by two accomplices. Yet- this inſtance of his 

zeal proved equally ineffectual; for his letter to the Juſtices 
was either intercepted or ſuppreſſed. 


1 Temple. | lis accident at tength Cd a over on the lords 
1 _ rebel. Juſtices, when the conſpirators had already agreed finally on 


q their operations, and but waited the hour of execution. Owen 
| O'Connolly, a ſervant of Sir John -Clotworthy, and -educated 

in the proſeſſion of a proteſtant, was conſidered by Hugh 

S l wege ly Vlies, one of the conſpirators, as an agent likely to 
| engage, and to prove uſeful, in their deſign; whether from 
q ſuppoſition of his ſecret attachment to the religion of his an- 
J ceſtors, or that his family had been deſpoiled by the planta- 
; tions. Mac-Mahon ſummoned him to his houſe in the county 
p | of Monaghan ; but before his arrival had removed to Dublin. 
W . Hither he was followed by O*Connolly ; and their firſt inter- 
4 view was on the evening of the twenty-ſecond day of October, 
4 Borlaſe. when the leaders had cloſed their ſecret conſultation, by falling 

| on their knees, and drinking to the ſucceſs of their enterprize. 


i | | | IN 
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In the fulneſs of exultation and confidence, Mac-Mahon 
diſcloſed the whole deſign to his aſſociate; and dwelt with par- 
ticular triumph on the glorious action of to- morrow. He in- 
troduced him to lord Maoguire; and in his preſence entered 
into a full detail of the intended enterprize. From Macguire, 
he again conducted him to his owπäZ¼ lodgings, again enlarged 
on the gallantry of the attempt, the effectual precautions already 
taken, and the fair proſpect of ſucceſs; peremptorily inſiſting 
on his concurrence. A deſign of ſo much danger, fo ſuddenly 
diſcloſed, ſo ſpeedily to be executed, oppreſſed the imagination 
of O' Connolly. He attempted to convince Mac- Mahon of 
his perilous ſituation; but was anſwered with tremendous de- 

nunciations of vengeance ſhould he preſume to betray the leaſt 
particle of the ſecret. Mac-Mahon inſiſted on detaining him to 
the very hour of the aſſault; O Connolly found it [neceffary 
to affect compliance; he was at once converted into a de- 
termined conſpirator; but pleading ſome caſual neceſſity of re- 
tiring, and leaving his ſword in Mac-Mahon's chamber, as if he 
were inſtantly to return, he ruſhed out in conſternation, and, 
intoxicated as he was by a catouſal with his friend, preſent- 
ed himſelf to Sir William Parſns. . 

Wiru evident marks of diſorder and confuſion, he informed 
the lord juſtice of the deſperate deſign to be immediately ex- 
ecuted, of his author, and the principal aſſociates. Parſons, 
prejudiced againſt his appearance, and the manner of his diſ- 
covery, coldly recommended to him to return to Mac-Mahon, 
and to inform himſelf more particularly of the intended trea- 
ſon, On his departure, the lord juſtice was ſuddenly recalled 
to a ſenſe of danger. He ordered the caſtle and city to be 
guarded; he ſought his colleague, and informed him of the 
extraordinary incident. Borlaſe was more deeply affected; he 
condemned him for diſmiſſing the diſcoverer ; ſummoned the 
privy counſellors; diſpatched ſervants through the city in ſearch 


of 
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of O Connolly; they found him in the hands of the town watch; 


for as he had ſufficient recollection not to return to Mac-Ma- 
hon, he was ſeized in the ſtreets as a ſuſpicious perſon. He 
was ſtill diſordered by his terrour and exceſs; he was permitted 

to take repoſe, and then gave his information clearly and parti- 

cularly. Mac- Mahon was firſt ſeized; lord Macguire was de- 

tected in his concealment; Moore, Byrne, and the other leaders, 
received timely intimation of their danger, and eſcaped. Mac- 
Mahon , after ſome heſitation, freely confeſſed the deſign in 
which he had engaged; boaſted that the inſurrection of that day 
was too mighty and too general to be ſubdued; and expreſſed 
his ſatisfaction, that although he had fallen into the power of 
his enemies, his death would be ſeverely revenged. | 


Harp iIx for the ſtate of Ireland, Sir Francis Willoughby,, | 
governour of the fort of Galway, a privy counſellor, a ſpirited 
and experienced ſoldier, arrived at Dublin on this important 
evening. Finding the gates ſhut againſt him, and an unuſual 
agitation in the ſuburbs, and being informed that the juſtices. 
and council were now aſſembled at Chicheſter houſe, on the 


Green leading to the college (for in this houſe Borlaſe now re- 


ſided) he haſtened thither, and learned the occaſion of their 
unſeaſonable meeting. He comforted: the council with an aſ- 
ſurance, that through his whole journey from Galway the 
country ſeemed in profound compoſure, nor had he diſcover <d 


It was obſerved, that this conſpirator, while he waited in a hall, until the council 
ſhould examine bim, with great appearance of compoſure, amuſe himſelf with chalk- 
ing out the figures of men hanging on gibbets, or grovelling on the ground. It ſeems 
not unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, that this might have ariſen from a ſudden recollectĩon 
of that fate which he and his aſſociates were to expect, on the diſcovery of their 
plot. But men interpreted the frivolous incident agreeably to their paſſions. They looked 
with horror on the conſpirator, who could wantonly indulge his imagination with the 


eruelties to be exerciſed by his aſſociates, and the horrid exceſſes of their rebellion, 
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the leaſt indication of hoſtility, He informed them, however, 
that an unuſual number of ſtrange horſemen had all the night 
been pouring into the ſuburbs; and though denied admittance, 
ſtill hovered round the city. He obſerved the inſecurity of ther 

reſent ſituation, and recommended to them to remove immedi- 
ately to the caſtle. They obeyed: On entering the council cham- 
ber, they appointed Wittoughby”to the cuſtody” both of the 
caſtle / and the city; and drew up a proclamation, notifying the 
diſcovery of a dangerous conſpiracy abet by ſome evil affect- 
ed Iriſh papiſts, recommending to all good ſubjects to provide 
for defence, and to diſplay their - raed and forbidding any 
levies to be made for — ſetvice.' ” 

Sow was this defenceleſs ate of the calle of Dublin, Mae 
although the conſpirators had been prevented from ſbrpriſing 
it, they might ha ve eaſily taken it by forte, had they not been 
diſmayed by the ſudden diſcovery of their deſign. © The king's 
army, conſiſting of about two thouſand” foot, Rang nine hun- 
dred horſe, was divided into ſmall parties, ſtationed in diſtant 
garriſons. The citizens of Dublin had objected to lord Straf- 
ford, that in violation of their charter he had billetted ſoldiers 
in their city. The preſent juſtices had ever affected to admi- 
niſter their government on popular principles. They had quar- 
tered no ſoldiers in Dublin. The caftle, in which was depo- 
ſited fifteen hundred barrels of” powder, with A proportional 
quantity of match and bullet, arms for ten thouſand men, 
thirty five pieces of artillery, with all their equipage, was de- 
fended by eight infirm warders, and forty halberdiers, the uſual 
guard of the chief governours on all occaſions of parade. Wil- 
loughby loſt” not a moment in ſecuring a place of ſuch conſe- 
quence againſt ' any ſudden 'attempt. The council table was 
his only couch. He could not venture to let down his draw- 
bridge, without the attendance of his whole inſignificant guard, 
until the arrival of a part of his diſbanded regiment from Car- 
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liſle, enabled him to arm two hundred men, for defence of the 
caſtle; a body, ſoon reinforced by thoſe who fled for ſhelter to 
the capital, and by ſome-detachments of the army recalled from 
their en £8 the lords e | 


In the mean time the citizens of Dublin 1 were a ihe * 
ſons, alarmed. at midnight, with the clamour of treaſon and 
inſurreQion ; confirmed in their fears, by thoſe expreſſes which 
arrived on the ſucceeding, day, notifying the ſacceſsful- progreſs 
of the rebels; diſtracted by falſe rumours, and tales of imagina- 
ry danger. Some affirmed that the Irin were collected at Ta- 
rah to the number of ten thouſand, and in a few hours would 
ſtorm the city. Others inſiſted that they were on their march, 
and actually in view. Some of the privy council mounted the 
platform of the caſtle to diſcover the approaching enemy; ſome 
fancied that they perceived the motions of an army exiſting only 
in their fears. Thoſe proteſtant inhabitants, who, by their 
weakneſs, their" age, or their ſex, were moſt ſuſceptible of ter- 
rour, {ſwelled the crowds that waved tumultuouſly through the 
fireets,, in ſearch of intelligence, and by their ſhrieks and cla- 
mours, encreaſed the general conſternation. A few ſwords were, 
by ſome accident, drawn, in the midſt of a diſtracted populace. 
A perſon of ſome conſequence ſaw. the glitter at a diſtance : he 
flew to the l. le- gate, haſtily ordered the bridge to be drawn 
up; and with a tone and aſped of deſpair aſſured the juſtices 
that the rebels had entered the city, and were furiouſly ruſhing 
through the ſtreets leading to the caſtle. Wipers e ſoon 


| er the miſtake. 8 


A PROCLAMATION, iſſued by the lords juſt ices, commandin 
all ſtrangers to depart from the city, on pain of death, had not 
allayed the general commotion. Many of the Engliſh inhabitants 
abandoned all hopes of defence, and ſuddenly prepared to eſcape 
to their native country, Some, Who had already embarked, 
were detained by contrary winds, and choſe rather to endute 

the 
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the extremities of diſtreſs and tempeſtuous weather, on ſnip- 
board, than to venture aſhore into the power of a ' barbarous 
enemy. A fleet of Scottiſh: fiſhermen offered to detach five 
hundred of their crew to the ſervice of the ſtate ; but ſcarcely 
had the overture been accepted, when a falſe alarm of danger 
drove them from the coaſt. Four hundred ſoldiers, embarked 
for the ſervice of Spain, but detained in the harbour by orders 
of the Engliſh parliament, were prohibited from landing, until 
they were on the point of periſhing” by famine; and-then were 
ſuffered to diſperſe through the country, to be enliſted. by the 
rebel-leaders. TAN Tritt OT LT Xu 


Tux ſtate, however, derived ſome advantage from the public 
alarm. Sir John Temple, maſter of the rolls, collected the prin- 
cipal proteſtant merchants of the city ; he adviſed them for their 
better ſecurity, in this time of danger and (diſorder, to depoſit 
their effects within the caſtle, engaging to anſwer for the va- 
lue of whatever ſhould be applied to the public ſervice. Thus 
was a ſeaſonable ſupply of proviſions obtained, at a time when 
the treaſury was totally exhauſted, and the magiſtrates of Dub- 
lin unable or unwilling to advance any money to the ſtate. 


Arx days allayed the confuſion of the capital, and enabled 
the chief governours to take their meaſures, and iſſue their 
orders with more compoſure. No intelligence of hoſtilities 
had been received but from the northern counties. Yet diſ- 
patches were ſent to the lords preſidents of Munſter and Con- 
naught (for theſe offices were ſtill continued) directing them to 
provide for defence. The earl of Ormond was required to re- 
pair to Dublin with his troop. Commiſſions were ſent by ſea 
to ſeveral loyal gentlemen of Ulſter, empowering them to pro- 
ſecute the rebels, and to receive thoſe who ſhould ſubmit to the 
king's mercy. 'To prevent any dangerous concourſe in the city, 
the parliament appointed to afſemble in November wes till 

Vo I. III. 2 further 
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further prorogued, and the courts of law adjourned, except that 
of the exchequer, which was left open for receiving the king's 
rents. The ſheriffs of thoſe counties which compoſed the 
Engliſh Pale, were ordered. to provide for the ſecurity of this 
diſtrict, where the power and numerous dependents of great 
lords, attached to the Romiſh cauſe, were evidently ſuſpected 
and dreaded by government. Nor were theſe apprehenſions 
quieted, when the lords Gormanſton, Nettervil, Fitz-William, 
Howth, Kildare, Fingal, Danſany, Slane, appeared before the 
council, expreſſing their ſurprize and abhorrence of the conſpi- 
racy. All, Romiſh and proteſtant alike, gave ſolemn aſſuran- 
ces of their loyalty, declared their readineſs to concur in the 


defence of the realm; but as they were entirely deſtitute of 


arms, required to be provided, for their own ſecurity, as well as 
the annoyance of the enemy. The juſtices, in their puritanic 
hatred of popery, in a time of danger and ſecret treaſon, when 
all the enemies of government, and all the extent of their de- 
ſigns were not yet diſcovered, naturally regarded moſt of theſe 
lords with jealouſy and diſtruſt. To arm them, might be to en- 
able them to join the rebels with greater ſtrength. To deny 
them arms, were to avow a ſuſpicion of their loyalty, which 
might provoke the wavering, and drive the determined to an 


immediate inſurrection. In this embarraſſment, a middle way 


was deemed the ſafeſt. The council aſſured them, that they 
had an entire reliance on their zeal and loyalty ; that they would 
gladly ſupply them with arms, but were not yet aſſured that a 
ſufficient number could be ſpared from the neceſſary. defence of 

the caſtle and city; that: ſome, however, ſhould be ſpared. 
They: accordingly delivered out a ſmall quantity of arms and 


_ ammunition to ſome of thoſe lords who, by their ſituation, 


ſeemed moſt expoſed to danger : reſolving, at the ſame time, 
not to arm the Pale effectually, unleſs the inſurrection ſhould . 
become ſo general, as to oblige them to hazard every expedient 
for defence, however doubtful or precarious. 

| TRE 
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Tux lords of the Pale probabl had ſufficient diſcernment” to 
diſcover, or ſuſpect, the real di) poſitions of the ſtate, and the 
real motive for ſupplying them ſo ſparingly with arms. They 
could not diſprove the allegations of the council; yet their dif- 
ſatisfaction appeared in that readineſs with which they caught 
at the ſlighteſt occaſion of complaint. In a few days they again 


appeared before the council; they expreſſed a deep concern at- 


a proclamation iſſued by the fate, and now publiſhed through 


Its 


the kingdom. It purported, that a deteſtable conſpiracy had 


been formed, by ſome evil-affefted Ix is h papiſts. They appre- 
hended that this expreſſion might be ſo interpreted as to extend 


to their own perſons, and to contain an injurious reflection on 


their loyalty. It was deemed neceſſary to condeſcend to this 


affected delicacy. By a ſecond proclamation it was declared, 
that the words Ix ISH PA PISTS were only intended to include 


the mere Iriſh of Ulſter, not to convey the leaſt reflection or 


imputation of diſloyalty on the old Engliſh, W of the Pale 
or Tu other parts of Ireland. 


Ir was at the ſame time neceſſary, to ſend intelligence to tho 


neighbouring kingdom of all theſe extraordinary events. Sir 


Henry Spotſwood was charged with diſpatches to the king, now 
reſident in Edinburgh; O' Connolly was the bearer of a letter to 
the earl of Leiceſter, who attended the parliament in London. 

It contained a diſtinct account of the diſcovery, the apprehen- 


ſion of Mac-Mahon and Maeguire, the ſucceeding incidents, 


and the meaſures taken for public defence. The juſtices and 
council declare, that, as the lives and fortunes of his majeſty's 
ſubjects in Ireland, as well ashis regal authority, are at ſtake, 
they muſt deviate from ordinary proceedings, not only in exe- 
cuting martial law, but in putting thoſe to the rack, who 
might not otherwiſe diſcover their treaſon and accomplices: 

they point out the extreme danger of their ſituation, ſuppoſing 
the inſurrection to become ſo general as Mao. Mahon had de- 
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clared, and the neceſſity of ſpeedy and effectual aid from Eng- | 


land, unprovided as they were with money, unable to maintain 
their incompetent and ſcattered forces, and ſurrounded with 
ſecret enemies. They urge the neceſſity of the lord lieutenant's 
preſence in Ireland ; or if this could not be obtained, that he 
ſhould appoint a lieutenant-general to command the army. 


But above all things, they deſire that the Engliſh parliament 
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ſhould be moved to grant an immediate ſupply of money for 
the ſervice of Ireland, the only means to prevent the expence 
of blood and treaſure, in a long continued. war. 


Tux letter was cloſed by a poſtſcript, ſigned by Sir William 
Parſons, recommending O'Connolly, as a perſon who, by his 


faith and loyalty, had deſerved ſuch a mark of royal 2 as 


might extend to him and his poſterity. 


In the mean time, the moſt affecting intelligences were hourly 
received of the progreſs of the northern rebels. Their opera- 
tions had been duly concerted, their deſign concealed; and the 
confederates, faithful to their engagements, roſe at the ap- 
pointed time, in different quarters. Sir Phelim ONial led the 
way: on the evening of the twenty-ſecond of October he ſur- 
priſed the caſtle of Charlemont, a place of conſequence in ' 
theſe days. Lord Caulfield, a brave officer, grown old in the 
royal ſervice, had been made governour of this fort. With the 
ſimplicity and love of eaſe natural to a veteran, he declined the 
honour of an earldom, when offered by king James, contented 
himſelf with an hoſpitable reſidence on his eſtate, and lived 
with his Iriſh neighbours in unſuſpecting confidence. Sir 
Phelim invited himſelf to ſup with this lord; he and his fol- 
lowers were received; on a ſignal given, they "bind the whole- 
family, made the gacriſon priſoners, and ranſacked the caſtle. 
Hence O'Nial flew to Dungannon and ſeized the fort, while 
ſome of his adherents poſſeſſed themſelves of the town and 
caſtle of Mountjoy, Tandragee was ſurpriſed by the ſept of 

O'Hanlan: 
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O'Hanlan ; Newry, betrayed to Sir Conn Magennis and his 
train; and though the governour, Sir Arthur Tyringham eſcap- 
ed, yet ſeveral Engliſh gentlemen were made priſoners; and, 
what was of ſtill greater conſequence to the inſurgents, they 


poſſeſſed themſel ves of a conſiderable quantity of arms and am 


munition. Almoſt all Fermanagh yielded to the fury of Roger, 
brother to lord Macguire. Every place of ſtrength in Monagh- 
an was ſeized by the ſept of Mac-Mahon. Derry, Colerain, 
Liſnegarvey, or Liſburn, and Carricfergus, were maintained 
againſt the boiſterons — of the rebels; Enniſkillen was 
ſecured by Sir ne Cole. 


Id the 1 of Cavan, both the repreſentative in parlia- 
ment, O'Reily, and the ſheriff his brother, were deeply en- 
gaged in the rebellion. . They proceeded with unuſual re- 
gularity. The ſheriff ſummoned the popiſh. inhabitants to 
arms; they marched under his command with the appear- 


ance of diſcipline; forts, towas, and caſtles, were ſurrendered 


to them. Bedel, biſhop of Kilmore, was compelled to draw 
up their remonſtrance of grievances, to be preſented to the 
chief governours and- council ; in which they declare their ap- 
prehenſions of perſecution on account of religion, expreſs their 
regret at being forced to ſeize the king's forts for his majeſty's 
ſervice, and profeſs their readineſs to make reſtitution for any 
outrages committed by their inferiour followers. In the county 
of Longford, the ſept of O'Ferghal had been particularly in- 
jured by the plantations of James; and were now impatient to 
avenge their injuries. The. county, like that of Cavan, was 
ſummoned to arms by the popiſh ſheriff; every caſtle, houſe, 
and plantation of the Britiſh inhabitants was ſeized, Leitrim, 
another planted county, followed this example; fo that within 
the ſpace of eight days the rebels were abſolute maſters of the 
entire counties of Tirone, Monaghan, Longford, Leitrim, Fer- 
e nn Donnegal, and Derry (except of the places 
= IOC" already 
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already mentioned, and ſome inferiour caſtles) together with 
ſome parts of the counties of Armagh and Downe. 


_ Tyrovuen the whole open country of theſe diſtricts, the 
Engliſh inhabitants, who were all induſtrious and rich, found 
themſelves ſuddenly involved in the moſt deplorable calami- 
ties. They ſcarcely believed the firſt reports of an inſurree- 


tion; and the beginnings of hoſtilities: ſerved rather to con- 


found, than to excite them to any reaſonable meaſures of de- 
fence. Inſtead of flying to places of ſtrength, or collecting 
into conſiderable bodies, each made ſome feeble efforts for de- 
fending his own habitation ; and thus fell, ſingle and unſup- 
ported, into the power of a ruthleſs enemy. The alarm of 
war, and hopes of plunder, quickly allured the Iriſh ſepts to 
the ſervice of O'Nial; ſo that in one week he is ſaid to have 
become the leader of thirty thouſand men. Parties of plun- 
derers multiplied ; by force or artifice they poſſeſſed themfelves 
of the houſes and properties of their Engliſh neighbours, Re- 
ſiſtance produced ſome bloodſhed ; and in ſome inſtances private 
revenge, religious hatred, and the ſuſpicion of ſome valuable 
concealment, enraged the triumphant rebels to inſolence, cru- 
elty and murder. So far however was the original ſcheme of 
the conſpiracy at firſt purſued, that few fell by the ſword, ex- 
cept in open war and aſſault; no indiſcriminate maſſacre was 
as yet committed. The Engliſh were either confined in pri- 
ſons, in perpetual terrour of deſtruction; or driven from their 
habitations, naked, deſtitute, expoſed to the rigour of a re- 
markably ſevere ſeaſon, fainting and dying in the highways, 
or crawling to ſome place of refuge, in the ghaſtlineſs of fear 


and famine. 


Tux leaders of rebellion as yet confined their attack to the 
Engliſh ſettlements, and, agreeably to their ſcheme, left the 
Scottiſh planters unmoleſted. The Engliſh were the objects 
of their deteſtation, and the meaſures of a purntanic govern- 
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ment the perpetual ſubject of their complaint. Their igno- 
rant followers were aſſured, that the lords juſtices and council 
in Dublin, in conjunction with their friends of England, breath- 
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ed the moſt deſperate vengeance againſt the Romiſh religion; Various De- 


that a conſultation had actually been held at Chicheſter-houſe 
for_extirpating all of this communion from Ireland. Such ſug- 
geſtions gave new edge to the fury of the Iriſh. Every mau- 


rauding party thundered out their deteſtation of England, and 


Engliſh tyranny. They vowed not to leave one Engliſhman in 


their country; that they would have no king but one of their 


own nation; that they would deſtroy Charles, were he in their 


power; and hoped to drive out him and his children to wander 


in a foreign land for ever. 


Tuts rancourous ſpirit was kept alive by falſe hopes of aſſiſt- 


ance and ſupport. The rebels were ſometimes aſſured that the 


Scots had really concurred in the deſign of extirpating the Engliſh. 
Sometimes their leaders boaſted that they had riſen by inſtruc- 
tions and commiſſion from the queen. In ſeizing Charlemont, 
O'Nial declared that he acted by authority of the Engliſh par- 
liament. But theſe pretences were inſtantly laid aſide as dan- 


gerous to their cauſe. On the ſucceeding day the Iriſh leader 
profeſſed that he had the king's commiſſion for taking arms. 


He produced a parchment, with a great ſeal appending, which 


he affirmed to be this commiſſion; and though he would not 
ſuffer it to be inſpected, the bold aſſertion diſmayed thoſe pro- 
teſtants of the puritanie party, who entertained no favoira- 
ble ſentiments of Charles, and who at fight of the great ſeal 
declared, at once, that they were a sol D PEOPLE. The com- 


miſſion ſoon appeared, drawn up in due form, and was noti- 
fied with great ſolemnity to the Iriſh confederates. 


Ix this inſtrument the king i is made to declare to his catho- 
lic ſubjects of Ireland, that for the preſervation of his perſon, 
he had long been obliged to take his reſidence in Scotland; oc- 
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caſioned by the diſobedience of the Engliſh. parliament, which 
had deprived him of his royal power and prerogative, and aſ- 
ſumed the government and adminiſtration of the realm; that 
as theſe florms blow aloft, and are likely to be carried into Ire- 
land by the vehemency of the PROTESTANT party, he hath 
given full power to his catholic ſubjects to aſſemble and con- 
ſult, to ſeize all places of ſtrength, except thoſe of the Scots, 
and to arreſt the goods and perſons of all Engliſh PROTEST./ 
ANTs, within the kingdom of Ireland. The firſt report of this 
commiſſion was inſtantly encountered by a proclamation of the 
lords juſtices, in which they warn the ſubjects againſt the de- 
luſion of falſe and ſeditious rumours, derogatory to the honour 
of the crown; declare that they have full authority to proſecute 
the rebels; in the king's name command thoſe who have been 
ſeduced to forſake all traiterous counſels ; and denounce all the 


terrour of authority againſt thoſe who ſhall refuſe to accept 
the royal mercy. 


Ar this day, when the virulence of party has ſubſided, and 
men can diſpaſſionately review the characters both of Charles 
and his opponents, the very terms, in which this inſtrument is 
conceived, may be ſufficient to diſcredit it; and indeed prove 
it to be a forgery, and a forgery precipitately and injudiciouſly 

Depoſition, deviſed. At the end of this unhappy war, the rebel leaders, 


_ their clergy, their agents, all uniformly declared that they had 
— no commiſſion from the king, but had invented the tale to 
aAllon. 


collect and animate their followers. The dying declaration of 
lord Macguire diſclaimed any commiſſion from the king. Sir 
Phelim ONial on his trial, and at his death, was tempted to 
confeſs that he had acted by authority of Charles, and to pro- 
duce the proof of his commiſſion. On his trial, he peremp- 
torily declared that he never had received any commiſſion. He 
explained the means by which his Iriſh followers were de- 


ceived; he declared, that in ranſacking the caſtle of Charle- 
| mont, 
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mont, he found a patent of lord Caulfield's, from which he took 
the great ſeal and affixed it to a forged commiſſion, At the hour 
of his execution he perſiſted in a ſolemn diſavowal of ever hav- 
ing received any commiſſion from the king, for Mee, or pro» 
ſecuting the war of lreland “. W-4 


THEss poſitive evidences are „ _ ſome incidents 
already mentioned, though hitherto unnoticed by any hiſto- 
rian; the declaration of O'Nial, on the ſurprizal of Charle- 
mont, that he acted by authority of the Engliſh parliament; 
the ſudden change on the enſuing morning, and the new pre- 
tence of a royal commiſſion; a parchment diſplayed, but no 
inſpection ſuffered ; a lapſe of ſeven days, before the publication 
of an inſtrument ſo eſſential to the intereſt of the inſurgents. 
Another circumſtance has, eſcaped the obſervation of the moſt 
zealous partizans of Charles, and yet ſeems not unworthy of 
notice, Scarcely had this pretended commiſſion been pro- 
mulged, when, as if it had been conſidered, as a mere tempo- 
rary expedient for operating on the ignorant Northerns, an- 
other manifeſto appeared, in which there is not the leaſt men- 
tion of a point fo material as a commiſſion from the king; 
and which is conceived in ſuch terms as ſeem. purpoſedly cal- 


culated to correct the errors of the former publication. It is 


SY dess ſcarcely e to ſtrengthen this poſitive . by an in- 
cident mentioned by Mr. Carte. — That about ſix years before the publication 
of his Life of Ormond, the very patent from which the great ſeal was torn, 
and which contained 4 grant of ſome lands in the county of Tirone, was pro- 
duced on a ſuit of law, at the aſſizes of Tirone, by the late lord Charlemont, 
having on it evident marks of the ſeal being torn off, and an endorſement proving 
the fact; and was allowed by the judges as authentic.— The memory of this 
tranſaction is only preſerved in the general and unconteſted tradition of the coun- 
ty. I have not been able to procure any poſitive evidence of it. My dear and 
honoured friend, the preſent earl of Charlemont, has no patent in his poſſeſ- 
ſion anſwering to this deſcription. | 
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ſo different from the firſt declaration of the rebels, that it 
ſcems, ſaith Mr. Carte, to be the work of. Roger Moore, 
„ho, having eſeaped from Dublin, and fled into the county 
% of. Wicklow, made all the haſte he cauld from thence to Sir 
„ Phelim, who, he knew, wanted judgment to conduct an 
« enterprize of ſuch conſequence.” 


Ix this manifeſto. the rebels complain of oppreſſions ſuffered 
by the Roman catholics; Fe at the ſame timę, an in- 
violable loyalty to the king. While they acknowledge to have 
enjoyed ſome indulgence by his princely goodneſs, they re- 
preſent the parliament of England as wreſting the king's pre- 
rogative from his hands, denouncing utter extirpation againſt 
the catholics of Ireland, encouraging petitions againſt the papiſts, 
and PROTESTANT prelates of this realm, to root out the one, 


and to depoſe the other. They complain that the government 


of Ireland has been ſucceſſively committed to the hands of in- 
digent and rapacious miniſters, who, by inventions of fraud 
and oppreſſion, had pillaged every order of ſuhjects; ſo that their 
eſtates and conſciences were expoſed to the ſame tyranny. They 
declare, that as they have no hopes from his majeſty, oppreſſed 
and deſpoiled as he was, by the arrogancy of faithleſs and diſ- 
loyal ſubjects, they had of neceſſity taken arms, in defence 
of themſelves and of the royal prerogative ; they had ſeized the 
ſtrongeſt forts of the kingdom, to be enabled to ſerve his. ma- 
jeſty, and to ſecure themſelves againſt the tyrannous reſolutions 
of their enemies; profeſſing that they were ready to yield up 


thoſe places at his majeſty's command, when a courſe ſhould 
be taken to ſecure them, and the proTEsTANTS of the king- 


dom, his only true and obedient ſubjects, againſt the factious 
and ſeditious puritans. | | 


Tuis manifeſto was evidently calculated to caſt that ſpe- 
cious colouring on their cauſe, which might ſtrike the more 
intelligent and leſs violent of the diſcontented party. In their 

pretended 
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pretended commiſſion from the king, they cenſure the conduct 
of proteſtants, and declare that they had taken arms againſt 
the proteſtant party. But this was foon diſcovered to be pre- 
cipitate and injudicious ; for the Iriſh catholies of thoſe days 


affected to confider the word PROTESTANT as a deſignation 


peculiar to the members of the eſtabliſhed church. They 
deigned not to call the puritans by this title. So that in their 
firſt declatation, publiſhed in the king's' name, no mentioff was 
at all made of thoſe whom it was their intereſt to conſider as 
their only enemies. In their manifeſto the errour is corrected. 
They repreſent their own religion, and that of the eſtabliſhed 
communion; expoſed to equal danger; and as they had for- 
merly utited with the puritans in tlieir patliamentary tranf- 
actions, and practices in London, ſo they now affect to form 
+ new union againſt them, and to open their arms to every 
friend of prelacy and pterogative. The inſurgents of Long- 
ford proceeded yet further. Inſtead of confinitig themſelves to 


formal exprefſions of loyalty, they tranſtnitted to the ſtate an 


oath of allegiarice which they Had taken, together with their 
liſt of grievances, and their propoſitions for redreſs. They, 


"ETEEL | 


complained of the penal laws ; the ſeverity of mquiſitions,.and 
avoiding of Ietteis patent; the reftraint upon the mere Iriſh 
of purchaſing lands in the eſcheated counties; and the odious 
incapacity impoſed on pap ſts, of enjoying e honours and im- 
munities of free ſubjects, without violence to their conſciences. 
They propoſed that a general act of oblivion ſhould paſs, with. 
out any reſtitution, or account of goods taken in the preſent 
commotion ; that the penal laws of Elizabeth ſhould be re- 
pealed by parliament, and an ample charter of denization 
granted to the mere Iriſh. Their demands, hawever untea- 
ſonable, were explicit and defined; while the Ulſter rebels 
made no particular propoſitions, but left themſelves at liberty 
to prolong their war, by a perpetual ſuggeſtion of new; dangers, 
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fears; and jealouſies. The immediate objects of their folicitude 
was to procure foreign ſuccours, and to engage the Pale in 
their rebellion. | Richelieu amuſed them with magnificent pro- 
miſes of aſſiſtance. The negotiations of Roger Moore, and 


his practices with the: inhabitants of the Pale, were as yet with- 
out effect. 


Nos did the — of their an war ; corraſvond with 
the rapidity of their firſt ſucceſſes. The Engliſh gentlemen in 
different parts of Ulſter quickly recovered from the firſt violent 
ſurprize, and took the neceſſary meaſures for defence. Carric- 
fergus was the great northern aſylum for thoſe wretched fugi- 
tives who eſcaped the fury of the rebels, or were driven from 
their habitations. Chicheſter, the governour, collected, encou- 
raged, and armed them. In other towns, not ſurpriſed by the 
rebels, meaſures were taken for defence ; and the friends of 
government, though not as yet regularly authoriſed to com- 
mand thoſe forces they had raiſed, yet ventured to mareh out 
againſt the enemy. At Liſburne, or Liſnegarvy as it was then 
called, a body of one thouſand was collected; and though not 
ſafficiently diſciplined or obedient, ſerved to terrify the ſcattered 
parties of the rebels. They were defeated in ſome ſkirmiſhes 
at Dromore ; but wreaked their brutal vengeance on the inhabit- 
ants when' the Engliſh were obliged to abandon this town, A 
commiſſion, received from the lords juſtices, empowered colonel! 
Chicheſter and Sir Arthur Tyringham to command in the coun- 
ty of Antrim. They appointed a governour and garrifon for 
Belfaſt; they ſtationed a party at Liſburn; they ſupplied Sir 
William Brownlow with ammunition for the defence of his caſtle 
and the town of Lurgan; they ſtrengthened Derry, and ſta- 
tioned a garriſon in the caſtle of Augher, which gallantly ſuſ- 
tained a ſtorm, and repelled the rebels, 


A MESSENGER, diſpatched by Chicheſter to the king, arrived 
before the expreſs of the lords juſtices, and returned with aſſur - 


ances 
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ances of ſpeedy relief. Charles had immediately communicated 
his intelligence from Ireland to the Scottiſh parliament, in ex- 
pectation that their zeal for religion, and abhorrence of popery, 
would at once rouſe them to the defence of their afflicted bre- 
thren in the neighbouring kingdom. But in this caſe, their zeal 
was not enlivened by intereſt or faction. Their general profeſ- 
ſions were fair and plauſible, but attended with pretences of de- 
jay and doubt. They required more particular information of 
the Iriſh commotions : they affected to apprehend, that the Eng- 
liſh parliament might be offended at their forwardnefs, ſhould 
they prepare for the relief of Ireland without their knowledge 
and concurrence; and therefore determined, in the firſt place, to 
treat with the parliament in London. Charles, however morti- 
fied at this coldneſs, contrived, by the aſſiſtance of ſome experi- 
enced officers lately diſbanded, to collect fifteen: hundred of their 
old ſoldiers. Theſe were inſtantly difpatched to his loyal com- 
manders of Ulſter, together: with arms, ammunition, and ſome 
money procured by the allbtagoe of the duke of Lenox. it's 


* 


Even this ſmall fapply ſerved to animate the northern gentry. 
They had received commiſſions from the king; ſo that they were 
now; doubly authoriſed to command thoſe, whom at firſt they 
could but exhort to defence., Wherever the Engliſh inhabit- 
ants: were - embodied, their ſacceſs diſcovered the fatal errour 
of their conduct on the firſt ſurprize. In Fermanagh, the re- 
bels were forced to raiſe the ſiege of Enniſkillen; and lord 
Macguire's own caſtle was taken by ſtorm. In Tirone, Sir Phe- 
lim O'Nial was driven with diſgrace and ſlaughter from the ſiege 
of Caſtle-Derrick. In Dannegal, he received another defeat ; his 
forces were repelled in various attempts, and their leaders. rer 


turned, in the vexation of repeated diſappointment, to his 
camp at Newry. 5 


Yer, not humbled by theſe petty defeats, and confidect in the 
nu mber of thoſe barbarous followers, whom the' hopes of plun- 
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der were daily alluring to his ſervice, he ſtilt determined to 
firike at the very head of northern loyalty, by inveſting Carric- | 
tergis. For this purpoſe; it was previoully neceſſiry to reduce 
Liſburn, a powerful Scottiſh ſettlement, (for the preterice of 
leaving the Scottiſh ſettlers unmoleſted, was ſoon forgotten). Hi- 
ther he detdched a well appointed body of four thouſand. The 
town hae already ſuſtained a violent aſſault: but, relying on the 
ſtrengtk of his party, and his intelligence: with the Friſh: inha- 
bifants, ONiaf was nom - confident of - ſucceſs. Happily Sir 
Arthur Tyringham had brought à ſeaſonable reinforcement to 
the garriſon; and at the very moment of danger was aſſiſſed in 
his diſpoſitions by the arrivab of Sir George Rawdon; an emi- 
nent Enꝑtiſn fettler and gallunt offioer. The attack: was violent; 
it was ſuftzined and tepelled with ſteadineſs and vigour j the re- 
peated efforts of the beſtegers but encreaſed their cbnfüſion, 
and ſwelled the numbers of their ſtain : and this body of rebels, 
the firſt that bore the appearance of a regularly formed army, 
was finally pat to ſhameful flight; and with fo great a ſlaugh- 
ter, that the Engliſh boaſted that the number ſlain in the aſſault 
ttebled that of the whole garrifon n. 
Bor ſuch ſucceſſes were attended with conſequences truly 
horrible. Thie Irin, incenſed at reſiſtance, carried” bn their 
hoſtilities without faith or hamanity. Lurgan was ſutrefldered 
by Sir William Browflow, on terms of ſecurity tô the inhabit- 
ants, and permiſſion of marching out unmoleſted with his 
fimily, goods, and retinue. All were inſtantly ſeized, and the 
whole town given up to plunder, But ſuch itiſtaricts of per- 
fdy ate ſcarcely to be regarded,” when the more Ehotrtions' bats 
barities of the rebels obtrude themſelves on bor view: © At 
every inſtance of his ill-ſucceſs, Sir Phelimt O'Nial was eithet 
tranſported to the utmoſt pitch of malicious phrenſy, or ſo 
alarmed at the well-known inſtability of his followers, that he 
determined, with an infernal policy; to plunge them fo ep 0 
: 0 00 
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blood as to render their retreat or reconciliation with govern- 
ment utterly impracticable. On the repulſe af his forces at the 
caſtle of Augher, he ordered his execrable agent, Mac-Donnel, 
to maſſacre all the Britiſn proteſtants in three adjacent pariſhes. 
The defeat at Lifburn provoked this ſavage and his / barbarous 
followers to a degree of rage truly diabolical. Lord Caulfield, 
ho had been con veyed to one of the houſes of O Nial, was 
wantonly and baſely murdered. Fifty others, in the ſame place, 
fell by the poniards of the Iriſn. Their miſerable priſoners, 
confined in different quarters, were now brought out, under 
pretence of being conducted to the next Engliſh ſettlements. 
Their guards goaded them forward like beaſts, exulting in their 
fufferings, and determined on the deſtruQion of 'thoſe-who had 
not already ſunk under their tortures. Sometimes they encloſed 
them in ſome houſe or caſtle, which they ſet on fire, with a bru- 
tal indifference. to their cries, and a helliſh- triumph-over their 
expiring agonies. Sometimes the captive Englifh were plunged 
into the firſt river, to which they had been driven by their tormen- 
tors. One hundred and ninety were, at once, precipitated from 
the bridge of Portadown. Iriſh eceleſtaſties were ſeen encourag- 
ing the carnage. The women forgot the tenderneſs of their 


fex; purſued. the Engliſh with execrations, and-embrued their 
bände in blood: even children, in their feeble walled th lifted ths: 


dagger againſt the en een 


Tur, who leaped the Ep of the rebels /languiſhed 
in miſeries horrible to be deſeribed. Their imaginations were 
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tions, 


overpowered and-difordered by the recolleQion of tortures and 


butchery. Ia their diſtraction, every tale of horrour was 


eagerly received, and every ſuggeſtion of phrenſy and melan- 


choly believed implicitly. Miraculous eſcapes from death, 
miraculous judgments on murderers, lakes and ri vers of blood, 
_ of ſlaughter indelible by every human effort, viſions 

of "ſpirits chaunting hymns, ghoſts riſing from rivers and 


ſhrieking 
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chrieking out REVENGE ; theſe and ſuch like fancies were pro- 
1 and received as inconteſtible. 


AN enthuſiaſtic hatred of the Iriſh was the natural and neces. 
ſary conſequence. The Britiſh ſettlers, who were ſheltered in pla- 
ces of ſecurity, forgot that their ſuffering brethren had, in ſeveral 
inſtances, been reſcued from deſtruction, and protected by the 
old natives, Their abhorrence was violent and indiſcriminate : 
and it tranſported them to that very brutal cruelty which had 
provoked this abhorrence. The Scottiſh ſoldiers, in particular, 
who had reinforced the garriſon of Carricfergus, were poſſeſſed 


with an habitual hatred of popery, and enflamed to an impla- 


cable deteſtation of the Iriſh by multiplied. accounts of their 
cruelties, horrible in themſelves, and exaggerated, not only by 
the ſufferers, but by thoſe who boaſted and magnified their 
barbarities. In one fatal night they iſſued from Carricfergus 
into an adjacent diſtrict called ISL anv-Macee, where a num- 
ber of the poorer Iriſh reſided, unoffending, and untainted by 
the rebellion. If we may believe. one of the leaders of this 
party, thirty families were aſſailed by them in their beds, and 
maſlacred with calm and deliberate cruelty. As if the incident 
were not ſufficiently hideous, popiſh writers have repreſented it 
with ſhocking aggravation. They make the number of the 
ſlaughtered, in a ſmall and thinly- inhabited neck, of land, to 
amount to three thouſand ; a wildneſs and abſurdity into which 
other writers of ſuch tranſactions have been betrayed. They 
aſſert, that this butchery was committed in the beginning of No- 
vember; that it was the firſt maſlacre committed in Ulſter, and 
the great provocation to all the outrages of the Iriſh in this 
* * Mr. Carte ſeems to favour this een. Had he 

_—_ carefully 


* His words are theſe—** Whether the ſlaughter made by a party from Car- 
& ricfergus, in the territory of Macer, a long narrow iſland running from 
„ that town up to Olderfleet, (in which it is affirmed that near three thouſand 


* harmleſs Iriſhmes, women, and children, were cruelly maſſacred) happened 
before 


ane en * — oe of Coiigina Aepolitions now in 
poſſeſſion of the univerſity of Dublin, he would have found his 
doubts of facts and dates cleared moſt ſatisfactorily; and that 
the maſſacre of Iſland- Magee (as appears from ſeveral unſuſ- 
picious evidences) was really committed in the beginning of 
January, when the Fee of n had almoſt e 
their barbarous malice. U- ne e e 
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« before the ſurrender of Loargan, i is y to be Aae "the relations Pub 


4 liſhed of fatts in thoſe times being very indiſlinet an uncertain, with re- 


4 gard to the time” when they were committed; though it is confidently aſſerted, 
that the ſaid maſſacre happened in this month of November.” ——The reader 
of, Ireland, who-may have curioſity to enquire. after, thoſe, authorities, on which 
I have ſtated this tranſaQion differently and with more preciſi ion, will find them 
among the depoſitions of the county of Antrim, from te werd , * 
part of the Walken 5488. Tum. Cor. Dog: dn 
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ConduB? if the Tords juſtices. = Intelligence of the rebellion received 


by the Engliſh parliament.—-Their reſolutions — Mode and ſpirit 


| 5 their procedure. — Flame of rebellion extended. State of Mun- 


er. Services of the Earl of Clanricarde in Connaught——The 
tords jufttces.recal the arms they had diſtributed, repeat their 
proclamation againſt any reſort to Dublin,-—T hetr inſidious man- 


ner of offering pardon to the rebel. hey oppoſe the meeting of a 
parliament. —Allew a ſeſſion of one day. —Tranſations of the par- 


liament.— Agents ſent to the king. Private repreſentations of 
the lords juſtices —The agents and their papers ſeized by order of 
the Engliſh commons. — Rebels elated —Rejed? overtures of ac- 
commodation. Directed by Roger Moore. Frame their oath of 
aſſociation. Provoked by the cruelties of Sir Charles Coot.— 
March to inveſt Drogheda.— Animated by their victory at Ju- 
lian's Town Bridge.—Moor's pradtices in the Pale at length ſuc- 
ceſsful. Meeting and interview at the Hill of Crofty.—Seven 
noblemen and their adherents of the Pale declare for war.—Lords 
of the Pale ſummoned by the ſtate. — Tbeir anſwer, ,— Replies. 
— Addreſſes of the lords to the king and queen. —They concert 


- their operations, —Proclamation figned by the king. —Infurrec- 
tion in Munſter, —The leaders, — their procedure,—ſucceſs, and 


diſſenſion.— Drogbeda inveſted. — Defence of Drogheda neglected 
by the ſlate. —Unſucceſsful attempts to ſurpriſe the town,—Skir-- 
miſh at Swords.—Ormond marches to Naas. — His ſpirited 
anſwer to lord Gormanſton's menace. —Reinforcements from 
England.—Diſtreſſes of the army.—Ormond commiſſioned to 


march to the Boyne.—Siege of Drogheda raiſed. —Ormond 


forbidden to purſue the rebels —General diſpoſition of the Pale 
dia #0 
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tobe reconciled to government. —Diſpleaſing to the lords juſtices. 
| Their priſoners racked. Motives and conſequences of this 


procedure.—Inſurgents of 0 the Pale n fo Tok, tan che 
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URING the e * theſe northern e 
| the lords juſtices confined their attention to their own 
ſecurity, and that of the captital. The numbers of wretched 


fugitives, who ſought ſhelter in Dublin, from their mercileſs 


enemies, exhibited a ſpectacle of affecting diſtreſs, and ſeemed 
to demand ſome vigourous meaſures for ſuppreſſing a rebellion 
conducted with ſuch virulence. The earl of Ormond, who was 
appointed licutenant-general of the army, declared for marching 
inſtantly againſt" the rebels, with ſuch forces as might be ſpared 
from the defence of ſMyblin. A conſiderable part of the army 
was aſſembled; ne iments and companies were raiſed; the 
royal magazines ſufficiently ſupplied; the main body of the re- 
bels, which lay in the county of Louth, wretchedly provided 
and diſpirited. Yet the lords Juſtices contented themſelves with 
diſpatching Sir Henry Tichburne, with his regiment, to ſecure 
Drogheda from any attempt of the rebels, who, to the num- 
ber of four thouſand, * at e ſeven miles diſtant 
from this renee 


Irrsn inſurrections had been frequently fopprefied by ſuch 
numbers as Ormond now propoſed to employ, when the dan- 
ger was encountered with ſpirit and alacrity. But the preſent 

chief governours were determined againſt every ſpirited: meaſure. 
They pleaded a want of arms to furniſh the foldiery; a pretence 
ſo falſe and frivolous, that every military man ſtood aſtoniſhed 
at their ſupineneſs. Some imputed it to timidity, and a ſolici- 
tude for protecting their poſſeſſions in the capital. Others ima- 
gined, that they envied the earl of Ormond, and dreaded that 
his ſucceſs might be rewarded with the lieutenancy of Ireland. 
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They, who looked more nearly into their characters and prin- 
ciples, conceived, and not without reaſon, that they by no means 
wiſhed to cruſh the rebellion in its beginnings, but were ſecret- 
ly deſirous, that the madneſs of the Icifh might tale its free 
courſe, ſo as to gratify their hopes of gain, by new and ex- 
tenſive forfeitures. Nor did the deeper politicians ſeruple to 
inſinuate, that theſe cold and reſerved governours n We f 
reQions from bp nin en, of an e | 
Tanin . . indeed was on the Englih 46" 1 

ment. Owen O'Connolly had delivered his diſpatches to the 
earl of Leiceſter of the laſt day of October: they were commu- 
nicated with great ſolemnity to the commons; and received 
with an affectation of terrour and aſtoniſhment. A me 
from the king recommended the affair Ireland to his parlia- 
ment; an expreſſion which they detert to accept in the 
moſt extenſive ſenſe. The important charge of ſuppreſſing a 
popiſh rebellion they aſſfumed to themſelves: in the firſt ardour 
of zeal, they reſolved to ſupport the Iriſh war, by a ſopply of 
two hundred. thouſand pounds. Fifty thouſand of this ſum 
were borrowed from the city of London; and out of this loan 
twenty thouſand pounds aſſigned for the immediate ſervice of 
Ireland. The commons farther reſolved, firſt, that fix thouſand, 
afterwards, that ten thouſand, infantry and two thouſand horſe 
ſhould be raiſed for the Iriſh war. Leiceſter was empowered to 
grant commiſſions for the immediate levy of a part of this 
force : but the commons inſiſted, that the liſt of officers to-be 
employed; ſhould be firſt laid before the houſe for their appro- 
bation. They reſolved, that a convenient number of ſhips of 
war ſhould be ſtationed on the coaſts of Ireland; magazines 
formed, and tranſports provided for the conveyance of men, 
arms, and ammunition. To the king's council it was referred 
to conſider of ſome fit way for publication of rewards to thoſe, 
who ſhould do ſervice in the Iriſh expedition; of pardon to 
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| thoſe rebels, who ſhonld- ſubmit. within limited 'time, and-of 
ſums of money to be given for the heads of ſuch of their leaders 
as ſhould be nominated. At the ſame time, they directed that 
all papiſts of diſtinction in England ſhould be feouredy that 
ambaſſadours ſhould give up thoſe of their popiſn prieſts who 
were ſubjects of the king: that an account ſhould be taken of 
thofe attendant on the queen; and'thataltftrangers, not of the 
proteſtant religion, ſhould ' immediately return their names, 
and time of their enden erte or 1 Foun _ 
Is W i; oF * 75 II 0 ugs * ; 
1 . Deere eee HH i 
„Bur; ioftedd'oF hey. -detellin{the” PO of -this 
Sauser aſſemblyy it ſeecms ſufficient for the preſent purpoſe to 
mark their temper, the general mode and ſpirit of their . ; 
| dure, and the influence of thoſs Nee; che W of _ 
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Charles and his ſubjects, had eraduallyredvcn't ihe Rate of 3 
land to a ſituation the moſt critical. The popular leaders had 
triumphed over the weakneſs and inſtability, and even the ob- 
ſtinacy of the king. If grievances were redreſſed, they had ex- 
perienced his inſincerity. If their own moaſures of oppoſition 
had been irregular, or ſtrictly illegal, they might hereafter feel 
the weight of power: They determined to ſeek their own ſe- 
curity by poſſeſſing themſelves of the ſovereignty of the ſtate: 
they pleaded the neceſſity of effectually ſecuring the ſubject, not 
by  circumſcribing, but abolithing the royal authority. An 
.cnthuſiaſtic paſſion for the preſbyterian diſcipline was eoun- 
tenanced and encouraged,” diffuſed through all orders of the 
nation, mixed with all their concerns, and had an eſpe- 
cial and violent influence on their political purſuits. The 
king, who, from inclination and neceſſity, ſupported the hierar- 
chy, became doubly odious; and the religious abhorrence of 
the hierarchy was encreaſed by that ſupport which it afforded 
to 
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a to the royal authority- Both were now deſtined to deſtruc- 
" tion; and they, who were more moderate politicians, or had not 
| fully inibibed the faſhionable ſpirit of the religion, were to be 


ſeduced to a concurrence _ deſigning, wag: or- tient 
nee | br 


— . was Ne * * oy W e the fu 
| picions entertained of the king. The famous REM onsTRANCE 
was prepared; in which the whole ſeries. of miſoonduct, the 
long detail of unconſtitutional meaſures adopted by Charles, 
were collected into one offenſive view. Rumours of danger, 
of conſpiracy. of invaſion. were induſtriouſly propagated. 
Pretended | plots were diſcovered, and the molt extravagant 
ſuggeſtions of fraud or credulity accepted and encouraged. 
A virulent abhorrence of popery, a dreadful apprehenſion of 
popiſh agents, and their deſigns, reſounded from every quar- 
ter. At the very moment when the more moderate part of the 
nation grew diſguſted at fictitious plots, and fenſeleſs rumours, 
intelligence was received of a popifh rebellion in Ireland: it 
was ſpread abroad with hideous aggravation, and | feemed to 
realize the wildeſt ſuſpicions and reports of danger. The pe- 
culiar guilt of ſome Iriſh catholics was attributed to the whole 
ſect in both kingdoms.” The people, ever -accuttomed-to join 
the prelatical with the popiſh party, were eaſily perſuaded, that 
this horrid inſurrection was the reſult of their united counſels. 
They heard that the Iriſh rebels pleaded the king's commiſſion 
for their violences. Bigotry, ever credulous and malignant, 
aſſented without ſcruple to the groſs impoſture, and loaded the 
unhappy king with the whole enormity: of the contrivance. If 
the more ſober and conſiderate could not, at once, be perſuaded, 
that Charles had actually given a commiſſion to deſpoil and 
murder his ſubjects, yet. ſuch were their unfavourable ſenti- 
ments of this prince, that they ſuſpeRed that a rebellion, raiſed 
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at ſuch a juncture, was not wholly owing to che Aiontents of 
the Iriſh, but had ſecretly been r ager,f the 
king, to find the parliamemt employment, and divert them 
from their deſigns againſt his power. Wich ſuch impreſſions 
upon their minds, they ſaw danger in every propoſition made 
by Charles for ſup pprefling the rebellion of Leland His ſolici- 
tude for the welfare of his loyal ſubjects of this Kin was 
converted into an inſidious ſcheme of exhauſting 7 5 land er 
ifs arms and treaſure,” and e the 1 505 in a _ 
expenſive and embarraſluig.” (66 


44 4 „ 


Tur commons had: e edc ed on at erte 
power of the cron; but with regard to Ireland, they aſfumed 
it at. once, by virtue of that ex rent whereby the King re- 
commended to them the care of this kingdom. Had Charles 
been able to conteſt this uſurpation, it muſt have expoſed 
him to the repeovok of W 8 ve > hee of 9 5 datos 
rebellion. OT Et | | "_ 


Wann the Naan hd” orice WW cheir projet erben 
innovations, it became a neceſſary conſequenee, that their ope- 
rations with reſpect to Ireland ſhould be conſidered as ſubor- 
dinate to that great deſign on which their power, their ſecurity, 
and their very being entirely depended, They affected the ut- 
moſt zeal againſt the Iriſh inſurgents: but the Iriſh infurgens; 
ſerved as a pretence for ſecuring to themſelves a ſuperiority in 
thoſe commotions, which they foreſaw muſt ſoon be excited in 
England. If any violent point was fo be gained, the Iriſh re- 
bellion was a ready inſtrument of their purpoſes. If they were 
oppoſed itt any favourite deſign, it was imputed to the influence 
of the malignant party, encouraged. by the popiſh rebellion of 
Ireland. If recuſants were to be ſeized, if they were to con- 
tinue guards about the houſe of commons, the Iriſh rebellion 
was the cauſe, It was the burden of every petition, for new 
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modelling of religion, for. ſubverting epiſcopacy, for. putting the 
nation in a ſtate, of defence, for removing evil counſellors, for 
guarding. againſt papiſts and their adherentss. 


IN the extremity of that contem pt, which the popular leaders 
entertained for the natives of Ireland, they conceived, that it 
would be caſy, at any time, to ſuppreſs their rebelſion, and 
recorer that kingdom, nor were they willing to relinquiſh, by 
too haſly a 1 advantage, which that rebellion would 
afford them in their intended encroachments on the prerogative. 
By aſſuming the total management of the war, they acquired 
RN GALA, every man, who, had any, connexion. with 
Ireland, or was deſixous of ſerving in this kingdom. They levi- 
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held his aſſent, the refuſal was imputed to thoſe pernicious 
counſels, which had at firſt excited the popiſh rebellion, and Qlill 
threatened total deſtruction to the proteſtant intereſt throughout 
the king's dominions. And though no forces were for a long. 
time ſent to Ireland, and little money remitted during the ex- 
treme diſtreſs of this kingdom, yet ſuch was the general attach- 
ment to the commons, that the fault was never once imputed 


to thoſe pious zealots, whoſe votes breathed nothing but de- 


ſtruction to the Iriſh rebels. 


In the mean time, the lords juſtices of Ireland. waited within 
their walls, in expectation of ſupplies from England; while the 
flame of infurreQtion began to ſpread more widely. The Triſh 
inhabitants of the county of Leitrim, provoked at the extenſive 
Engliſh plantation formed on their lands, had ſoon followed 
the example of the Northerns. The ſept of O Byrne, in the 

g county 
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county of Wicklow, ſtill Gragetiog with remembrance of the 
horrid injuſtice and perſecution they had ſuſtained: from Par- | 
ſons, united with their Iriſh! neighbours: in the adjoĩning coun»: . 
ties of Wexford and Carlow; They ſeized forts, drove the = 
Engliſh proteſtants from their dwellings, and extended their ra- 
vages to the walls of Dublin. The juſtices had thus an addi- | 
tional pretence for denying any aſſiſtance to the diſtant pro vin- 
ces. In Munſter, Sir William Saint Leger, the lord preſident, a 
ſoldier of activity and experience, and poſſeſſed even with an 
inveteracy againſt the Iriſh, could not obtain either arms or ſol- 
diers ſufficient: for a time õf peace; much leſs for a juncture of 
diſtraction and diſorder. Vet the ſtrength of the Engliſh pro- 
teſtants, and the loyalty of the Triſh gentry; as = preſerved this 
province from! boys, FRY diſorder. * ET 5 — 1" | 29 5515 aq! 
iran! Hater. 1 W ite 
Tur peace ind ſeenrity of Connaught were equally negletted | 
by the chief governours, although the Engliſh power was in- 
conſiderable in this province, and the Iriſſi natives kept in con- 
tinual alarm for twenty- five years, by the project of a general 
plantation, which, though ſuſpended, had not been formally 
relinquiſhed. Vet here too the good affections of the principal 
inhabitants ſtemmed the torrent of rebellion. Jones lord 
Ranelagh, the preſident. of Connaught, was effectually aſſiſted 
by lord Dillon of Coſtello, and lord Mayo, who the rebels, 
in their firſt conſpitacy, had claimed as their partizan. But the | carte. 
moſt reſpected, moſt powerful, and moſt effectual friend to rm. 
vernment in the weſtern province, was Uliac, earl of Clanricarde 
and Saint Alban's; who, with the old inhabitants; enjoyed the 
conſequence of a chieftain, and with the English, all the re- 
verence and dignity of a great Engliſh nobleman, diſtinguiſhed 
by his illuſtrious connexions, by the favour of the king, but 
chiefly by his own excellent and exalted endowments. He had 
opportunely retired to his Iriſh manſion of Portumna, at the firſt 


riſe of the rebellion ; and, poſſeſſed with the moſt delicate ſenti- 
Ver. . * 


ments 
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ments of honour and loyalty, and particularly attached, by per- 
ſonal affection, to the king, he exerted himſelf with eſpecial 
zeal to preſerve the peace of his own county, Galway, and of 
the neighbouring diſtricts. He found the inhabitants poſſeſſed 
with dreadful apprehenſions, that the preſent commotions of 
the realm might be uſed as a pretence for with-holding the 
king's graces, and depriving them of that legal confirmation of 
their eſtates, which they had ſo long expected from the royal pro- 
miſe. He laboured to diſſipate theſe apprehenſions, which 
might have a dangerous influence. He procured a declaration 
from the king, that all his former promiſes ſhould be fully per- 
formed to every loyal ſubjeq, He raiſed. troops, ſtrengthened 
the fort of Galway, made a progreſs through the county, in- 
ſpeed every poſt, encouraged the loyal, terrified the diſaffected. 
But the earl of Clanricarde, with all this zeal and activity, with 
all the exalted qualities which form a diſtinguiſhed character, 
was a Roman eatholic, and therefore hated and ſuſpected by 
the ſtate. Every aſſiſtance was denjed _ and. BURY occafion 


ſeized to mortify and . e 


Tur lords juſtices, and their ita ln were the 
more encouraged to reject the aſſiſtance of all thoſe who were not 
of their own party, by the ſpirited aſſurances of ſupport, which 
they received from England, The declaration of the Engliſh 


commons for maintaining the war of Ireland, was received with 


joy, as an earneſt of immediate ſuccours, and ſpread triumphant- 
ly through the kingdom, In the inſolence of their expectations, 

the juſtices immediately recalled thoſe arms which they had en- 

truſtedito the nobles and inhabitants of the Pale. While they 
thus left them defenceleſs, they deprived the beſt affected of all 
hopes of refuge from the violence of the rebels and robbers; for 
they iſſued a new proclamation, whereby all perſons, except 


the ordinary inhabitants, were commanded, on pain of death, to 


depart from Dublin within der four hours, and not to pre- 
ſume 
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ſume to approach within two miles of-the city. The pretenee 
for this rigourous prohibition was, that by the great concourſe to 
the capital, the country was deprived of defence; its operation, 


if not intended, could ſcarcely be unforeſeen. It forced the inha - 


bitants of the neighbouring diſtricts to a perpetual intercourſe 
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with the rebels, to ſupport them by contributions, and ſometimes 


to unite with them, in un avert Ow eee o note 

IN nat oor the conduct of theſe — gerween⸗ 
ours was ſtill more ſuſpicious. The parliatnent of England 
had recommended the offer of a general pardon to ſuch rebels 
as ſhould ſubmit within a certain time, to be limited by the lords 
juſtices. No proclamation was publiſhed, no pardon offered, 
in uence of theſe inſtructions. To palliate this omiſſion, 


they pleaded the inefficacy of their former proclamations j the 
firſt of which only called on the king's ſubjects to abandon the 


rebels, without any poſiti ve aſſurance of mercy: the other of- 
fered a pardon, not to the rebels of Ulſter where the inſurreo- 
tion chiefly raged, but to thoſe of Longford and Louth, Meath. 
and Weſt-Meath. In the two laſt counties no body of rebels 
had appeared. And, if any outrages or inſurrections were to 
be ſuppreſſed, the lords juſtices contrived to defeat the effect of 
their pardon, by exceptions and conditions. All freeholders of 
theſe four counties, all who had ſhed: blood in any action, all 
who were in priſon for ſpoil or robbery, were expreſsly excluded 
from mercy. To others; it was tendered on condition of 
their ſubmitting within ten days after the proclamation, and of 
reſtoring all the property they had ſeized, which had quickly 
been diſperſed through various hands. Such a proclamation was 


evidently abſurd and inſidious. A pardon, offered in the name of 


the Engliſh parliament, muſt have had greater influence than 
any act of an Iriſh miniſtry, deſpifed and ſuſpected by the body 
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of the nation. But the chief governours and their creatures were | 
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' confident of ſupport, ant experienced in the art of 1 
N forfeftiires' to _ own: en | 
751 | 
-Avaitancy: to the del teriour of their conduct, they 
obſiinately oppoſed the ſentiments of the wiſeſt and moſt mode- 
rate of all parties in the kingdom, in one particular of eſpecial 
moment. On the commencement of the rebellion, the Iriſh 
parliament, formerly adjourned to November, had been pro- 
to the twenty-fourth day'of February; a meaſure high- 
ly diſpleaſing to the catholics. They were impatient for thoſe 
laws which were to confirm them in their lands, and dreaded 
that this delay, and the ſtill encreaſing power of the popular 
party in England,” might defeat the gracious intentions of 
the king. For this, the Iriſh inſurrection might afford a 
plauſible pretence. All of their communion were conſidered 
by the Iriſh-parliament as involved in the guilt of rebellion. -It- 
was their intereſt to ſeize the earlieſt opportunity of 'makin 
ſome ſolemn declaration of their loyalty and ſolicitude for the 
eace of Ireland: and whether they were ſincere or not, it was 
both equitable and politio to allow them this opportunity, They 
urged, that in a time of danger, the national aſſembly ſhould be 
immediately convened. Their lawyers ſuggeſted, that the pro- 
rogation was illegal, and that unleſs the houſes ſhould hold a 
meeting on the day to which they had been adjourned, the par- 
liament would be really diffolved. The judges ſeemed to favour 
this opinion: the earl of Ormond, lord Dillon of Coſtello, and 
others of approved loyalty, though no favourers of the juſtices 
and their faction, contended for an immediate ſeſſion and con- 
tinuance of the patliament. They urged the danger of enflam- 
ing the public diſcontents, and of driving numbers into rebel- 
lion by any farther ſuſpenſion of the royal graces; the eaſe and 
ſecurity with which the parliament might be aſſembled in a city 
now ſo well provided with forces as Dublin; the mortification 
and 


n inn ern 


and diſcountenance which the rebels muſt receive from any 
zealous declarations againſt their outrages, and any ſpirited re- 
ſolutions to oppoſe them; but above all, the eſſential ſervice 
to the ſtate, from the ſupplies which loyal ſubjects muſt chear- 
fully grant on an emergency ſo critical, and which even the 
ſecretly diſaffected would not venture to oppoſe, leſt they ſhould 
betray their principles at the moment when they were — 
in cuſtody of the ſtate. | 


Svucn remonſtrances had little weickt with an adminiftration 
indifferent to public jealouſies and complaints, and, if not averſe 
to ſuppreſſing the. rebellion, at leaſt averſe, to ſuppreſſing it by 
any reſources which Ireland might ſupply. They declared ob- 
ſtinately for adhering to the prorogation: yet the doubts ex- 
preſſed by the judges, and the force with which the oppoſite opi- 
nion was defended, at length extorted a conceſſion, that the par- 
liament ſhould be ſuffered to meet immediately, for one day, on 


condition of publiſhing a proteſtation againſt the rebels; and 


that they ſhould have liberty to depute ſome of their mem- 
bers to treat about, an accommodation with the rebels, to re- 
ceive their grievances, and to tranſmit them to his majeſty. 


Sucx members of both houſes as could be immediately col- 


lected, were admitted into the caſtle of Dublin, when the 


lords juſtices had firſt drawn out their guards, and taken ever 

ſcrupulous precaution to allay their own fears. The houſes pro- 
ceeding directly to conſider the ſtate of the nation, and to frame 
their proteſtation againſt the REBELs, The leaders of the in- 
* ſurreQion, affected the utmoſt indignation and diſdain at this 
odious appellation. Thoſe members, whoſe eſtates lay moſt ex- 
| poſed to their depredations, were not willing to exaſperate. them : 
they who ſecretly favoured their enterprize, and they who were 
originally conſulted, and had aſſiſted in concerting it, all ſpoke 
with lenity and caution : they declared againſt deſcribing the 
infurgents by any more offenſive deſignation, than that of 


the 
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the DISCONTENTED GENTLEMEN ; and by this ſuſpicious ten- 
derneſs and indulgence, redoubled the terrour of the chief go- 
vernours. But the proteſtant party was ſpirited and powerful, 
and by their interpoſition and ſupport, the declaration of par- 
lament was drawn up with ſufficient force and preciſion, It 
declared, * their abhorrence of the DisLOYAL and REBELLIOUS 
proceedings of perſons ill · affected to the peace and tranquillity 
« of the realm; who, contrary to their duty and loyalty to his. 
* majeſty, and againſt the laws of God and of the realm, have 
© TRAITEROUSLY and REBELLIOUSLY raiſed arms, ſeized his 
« majeſty's forts and caſtles, diſpoſſeſſed, ſpoiled, and lain his 
© ſabjeQs, and committed other cruel and inhuman outrages:” 
together with their reſolution of maintaining * the rights of his 
< majeſty's crown and government of the realm; againſt the 
e perſons aforeſaid, and their adherents; as alſo, againſt all 
e foreign princes and potentates, and other perſons and attempts 


_« whatſoever; and in cafe the perſons aforeſaid do not lay 


% down their arms, and fue for mercy, in ſuch time and man- 
<« ner as by his majeſty and the chief governours and council of 
“ the realm ſhall be ſet down, that they will take arms, and 
« with their lives and fortunes ſuppreſs them and their attempts, 
« in ſuch a way as by his majeſty's, or the chief governour's 


approbation, ſhall be thought moſt effectual.“ 


Hence they proceeded to nominate ſme members of each 
houſe to treat with the inſurgents. They were authoriſed, (di- 
rections from the king or the ſtate of Ireland being firſt receiv- 


ed) to confer with the rebels of Ulſter, and other parts, touch- 


ing the cauſes of their taking arms; to report all matters to the 
king, the council, or the parliament, and to proceed therein 
according to the king's pleaſure, or directions of the council. 
Theſe proceedings could not be completed in one day; a ſecond 
was, with difficulty, allowed : they petitioned for a longer ſeſ- 
ſion, but the lords juſtices were inexorable. They promiſed 

indeed, 
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indeed, that the term of prorogation ſhould be ſhortened; but 
determined, by practiſing in England, to elude the performance 
even of this promiſe. ' The parliament was provoked ; men of 
every order and party clamoured againſt this obſtinacy, which 
diſcovered a general ſuſpicion of all Iriſh ſubjects, and a con- 
tempt and diſdain of their fervices. It was reſolved to aſſiſt the 
governours even againſt their will. The parliament empower- 
ed them to collect forces, and to aſſeſs and levy money for 
their ſupport, 


Ar the ſame time, a conſiderable party, well affected to the 
king, ſenſible that the preſent inſurrection, however unwar- 
rantable, had not been entirely unprovoked, and convinced that 
it might be ſpeedily ſuppreſſed by a timely exertion of that 
force which Ireland could fupply, reſolved to convey their ſen- 
timents to the royal ear, without the intervention of chief 
vernours, whom they deſpifed and ſuſpected. The lord Dillon 
of Coſtello was commiſſioned to preſent their memorial to the 
king, containing grievous complaints againſt the'lords juſtices, 
and recommending, that the earl of Ormond ſhould be ſubſti- 
tuted in their place; a meaſure moſt effectual to allay the fears 
and jealouſies of the nation, and to ſuppreſs the rebellion, 
though no aſſiſtance ſhould be ſent from England. They 
alſo, probably, recommended a fpeedy confirmation of thoſe 
graces which were to ſecure the civil intereſts of the Iriſh ſub- 
jects, with other meaſures for reſtoring public peace, not entire- 
ly agreeable to the views of their preſent governours, or the 
paſſions of the popular party in England. | 


Tax crafty Parſons, and his pliant colleague, were alarmed 
at this deſign, and determined to counteratt it. Their agent 
was diſpatched to the leaders in the Engliſh commons. In a 
private letter to the carl of Leiceſter, ſigned only by themſelves 
and their junto, they declared, that they could not depend on 


the other members of the council, nor open themſelves before 


them 
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them with that freedom which ſuited their ſtation and duty. 
They deſired that no attention ſhould be paid to the inflruc- 
tions or repreſentations of lord Dillon, or to any counſels tend- 

ing to poſſeſs the king with a perſuaſion, that his Triſh ſubjects 
were ſufficient to reduce the rebels, a work only to be effected 
by Engliſh forces. They expreſſed their hopes, that the ſtate 
of England would not be deterred by the expence of an arma- 
ment neceſſary to the very being of an Engliſh government in 
Ireland; an expence which would be fully repaid not only by 
the peace and reformation of this kingdom, but by the great 
encreaſe of revenue ariſing from the eſtates of thoſe who were 
aQors in the preſent miſchiefs. Theſe repreſentations deter- 
mined the fate of lord Dillon's embaſſy. He embarked together 
with lord Taafe; was driven by ſtorm to the coaſt of Scotland; 


haſted towards London; and was ſeized at Ware, by order of 


the commons, his papers taken away, and induſtriouſly ſup- 
preſſed. The two lords were committed to cuſtody, till it was 
of no conſequence to reſtrain them any longer; when, being 
negligently guarded, they contrived to eſcape, and ane the 
king at York, too late to offer their propoſitions, 


Tux rebel leaders quickly diſcerned the advantage they de- 
rived from the prorogation, and were induſtrious to improve 
it. Roger Moore, who, with Brian Mac-Mahon, an Iriſh com- 
mander of ſome note, lay near Dundalk, at the head of about 
two thouſand five hundred ill- armed men, was particularly 
elevated at the proſpect of general diſcontent and clamour, ari- 
ſing from this repeated diſappointment of a people, impatient 
for a confirmation of the king's graces. The deputation of par- 
liament addreſſed themſelves to him and his aſſociates. He re- 
ceived them with coldneſs and diſdain : the order of the houſes- 
for their treaty with the rebels he tore to pieces, with an affet- 
ed indignation at the injurious terms in which it was ex- 
preſſed; and proudly . every overture to an accommo- 

dation. 
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dation. The, tate even deigned to employ.ſome.Romiſh prieſ 
to mediate a peace ; but, as they probably foreſaw, without any 


good effect. Moore, the great agent and director of the rebels, 


redoubled his aſſiduity. He cautiouſly: adviſed them to ſup- 
preſs all national diſtinctions, all declarations agaiaſt the 
Engliſh ; to reſt the whole merits. of their cauſe on the civil and 
religious rights of the king's ſubjects of Iceland, which were to 
be defended againſt their numerous enemies only by force of 
arms. He pointed out the danger which eſpecially threaten- 
ed their religion. The virulence expreſſed againſt popery by 
the Engliſh parliament, their ſanguinary proſecution of popiſn 
eceleſiaſtics, their paſſionate declarations againſt any tolerance 

of popiſh error, in any part of the king's'dominions, the terri- 
ble denunciations againſt all of this communion by particular 
zealots, their intemperate menaces of perſecution and extirpa- 
tion, all ſerved to awaken the fears, and to enflame the reſent- 


ments of the Iriſh, and were fall pleaded in defence of their hof. 


tilities. Moore now dignified his followers by tlie name of the 
CATAHOLI ARMY: and publiſhed an oäath of affociation to be 
taken by all inſurgents; purpoſely calculated to poſſeſs the na- 
tion with favourable ſentiments of their cauſe, their motives, 
and purſuits. CES nF od” Nie Pro 


Lay 
: 
* 


Non were the rebels leſs encouraged by the delay of Engliſh 


ſuccours, and the ſcandalous timidity of the chief governours. 
They had ſhrunk within their walls, and quietly beheld thoſe 
depredations which had been committed through the whole vi- 
cinity of the capital. They were at length forced to ſome 
exertion of their powers, by repeated inſults. Sir Charles Coote 
was a ſoldier of fortune, trained in the wars of Elizabeth, mo- 
roſe, inſolent, and cruel, provoked, particularly, by the ra- 
vages made in his eſtates, which he acquired by various pro- 
Jets, and impatient to avenge them on the Iriſh, againſt 
whom he had imbibed the moſt illiberal and inveterate preju- 
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dices. This man Was employed by the chief governours to 
drive- ſome of the inſurgents of Leinſter from the - caſtle” of 
Wicklow, which they had inveſted. He executed his com- 
miſſion; repelled the Iriſh to their mountains; and, in revenge 
of their depredations, committed ſuch unprovoked, ſuch ruth- 
leſs, and indiſcriminate carnage in the town, as rivalled the ut- 
moſt extravagances of the Northerns. The wanton cruelty,” in- 


ſtead of terrifying, ſerved to nene _ en der d. to e 


them to ſeve e retaliation. 


UnDIMAYED, conkident, buy exulting, r their 
diſgraces in the northern province, they drew down a conſider- 
able force, in order to form the ſiege of Drogheda. Their 
numbers ſtruck. a general terror, and were encrealed. by thoſe 
who were compelled to unite with them, in order to avert their 
outrages. A ſmall body of fix hundred foot and fifty horſe, 
compoſed principally ; of the deſpoiled Engliſh; undiſciplined 
and inexperienced; was detached: from Dublin to reinforce. the 
garriſon at Drogheda. About three miles from the town, they 
were ſuddenly encountered by two thouſand five hundred of 
the rebels, and defeated with an inconſiderable loſs, except of 
arms and ammunition. The incident ſeems ſcarcely worthy of 
being recorded. Vet the defeat of Julian s- Town-Bridge, as it 


was called, had no inconſiderable effect. It gave reputation to 


the rebels, and added greatly to their numbers. They no lon- 
ger doubted of reducing Drogheda, and marching with their 
united forces to inveſt the capital. Whole companies and re- 
giments of the royal army deſerted, and joined their ſtandards. 
The Engliſn inhabitants of Dublin were in conſternation; the 
diſaffected party inſolent and elevated: men of ſpeculation con- 
teaded, that if the rebels had collected their forces, and march- 


ed directly to Dublin, they muſt, in the preſent conſternation, 


have been ſpeedily maſters both of the city and caſtle. But 
they amuſed themſelves with inveſting the town of Drogheda; 


while 
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while the juſtices, in their terrbur, recalled Sir Charles Coote 
from his expedition into Wicklow. He forced his way through 
one thouſand of the ſept of O Toole, who; oppoſed his march, 
returned, was created governour of Dublin, and h lt 
to n this city againſt "_ pothible: attempt. as. 


1 510% 


| "Hiruznro,. the phe us, 20H howcyer, formidable,” was confin- 
ed to the province of Ulſter, ſome few counties in Leinſter, and 
that of Leitrim in Connaught; and carried on, entirely, by the 
mere Iriſh. The beginning of the month of December open- 
ed a more extenſive and alarming ſcene, by the N of the 
ne of the Engliſh Tale, as it was called. 


Ir the old Engliſh race ſettled in this diſtrict kad n not ati: 
" difapproved the original ſcheme of taking arms, they were 
more refined, and therefore leſs violent than the mere Triſh”: 
they were addy the -more immediate inſpection, and more ac- 
ceſſible to the power of goyernment; they were poſſeſſed of 
valuable eſtates, and, therefore, the more cautious of engaging 
in any enterpriſe of violence and hazard. But they had their 
prejudices and diſcontents. The lords juſtices regarded them 
with fuſpicion, as Iriſhmen ; with abhorrence, as Romaniſts. 
The manner in which they had granted them ſome arms was un- 
gracious ; the recalling theſe arms, provoking: and by excluding 
them from Dublin, they left their perſons and poſſeſſions de- 
fenceleſs againſt the rebels; and, at the ſame time, deprived 


them of refuge. To determine them to take arms, little more Temple. 
was neceſſary than to exaſperate and enflame their reſentments; Carte. 


and, for this purpoſe, Roger Moore was a powerful, an infa 
ting, and indefatigable agent. | | 


He addreſſed himſelf particularly to lord Gotmah tos, 4 
nobleman of eſpecial power and influence, and not unacquaint- 
ed with the firſt conſpiracy. He had artifice to give the faireſt 
and moſt captivating colour to the cauſe in which he was en- 
gaged. He repreſented the danger which threatened all their 

0 civil 
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civil and religious Tights : the;obſtinate-determination of a puri- 
tanie faction to fruſtrate all the kings / gracious intentions of in- 
dulgence to the religion, and ſecùhrity to the poſſeſſions, of his 
Iriſh ſubjects; the ſtill encreaſing power of this faction in Eng- 
land, and their gradual inroads on the royal authority; the in- 
veteracy they expreſſed againſt all catholics; the inſolent and 
injurious excluſion of Lriffi ſtudents from the inns of court, by 
virtue of the late edict againſt foreign eatholics; the horrid ſe- 
verities exerciſed on their clergy in England; the imminent dan- 
ger of ſome ſanguinary ſcheme to extirpate all of their commu- 
nion. He inveighed, with a well- affected diſdain, againſt the 
inſolence and tytanny of the lords juſtices, thoſe wretched crea- 
tures of the king's enemies, Who had filled their coffers by ini- 
quity, were capriciouſſy and wantonly veſted with power, and 
preſumed to look down with ſcorn upon the old nobility of Ire- 
land. He enlarged on the juſtice, the glory, the neceſſity of 
riſing in defence of the king's prerogative, and the rights of the 
people; the fair proſpect of ſucceſs, from the encreaſing diſor- 
ders of England, which muſt deprive the .puritanic Juſtices of 
all ſuccours, and from the general diſcontent ſo juſtly conceived 
by all the Iriſh ſubjects. s 


Sue repreſentations, urgently and ' repeatedly enforced, at 
length made their full impreſſion, The inhabitants of the Pale 
had already rendered themſelves obnoxious to the ſeverity 
of the law, by receiving and entertaining rebels: however 
they might plead the neceſſity ariſing from their ſituation and 
circumſtances, yet they deemed the preſent chief governours 
capable of feizing every rigourous advantage; and perſuaded 
themſelves, that their own ſafety required an immediate con- 
currence with the inſurgents. The defeat of the Engliſh con- 
voy near Drogheda was an event ſufficient to confirm and haſ- 
ten their reſolution. Lord Gormanſton, who took the lead in 
their proceedings, iſſued an order to the ſheriff of Meath to col- 


lect 
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lect the inhabitants of his county. The lords Fingal, Gor- 
manſton, Slane, Louth, Dunſany, Trimbleſton, Netterville, 
together with about one thouſand principal gentlemen, aſſem- 
bled on an eminence called the hill of Crofty. Here they were 
met, agreeably to the plan concerted, by Roger Moore, and 
other rebel leaders, attended by a detachment of their forces: 
The Meathians advanced; and Gormanſton with great ſolemni- 
ty demanded, for what purpoſe they had entered the Pale in 
arms, Moore replied, that they had taken arms for maintenance 
of the king's prerogative, and to make the ſabje&s of Ireland as 
free as thoſe of England. He was again required to declare; 
whether theſe were their real motives, without any private* or 
finiſter views. On his earneſt aſſeveration of ſincerity, Gor- 
manſton arid his party declared, that they would unite with 
them for«theſe purpoſes, and proſecute all thoſe as enemies who 
ſhould refuſe to aſſiſt their righteous cauſe. The interview was 
cloſed by the mann 1 ere INE to be AA at wn 
ey yolk Farah. | 


Tuvs did the addreſs and | aſiduity of 3 dined ell 
over the weak counſels of the lords juſtices, and at length effect- 
ed this important union, at the moment when the ſtate deigned 
to concert ſome meaſures for preventing it. About the time of 
this aſſembly, letters were diſpatched from the juſtices and 
council to the nobles of the Pale, requiring their ſpeedy at- 
tendance in Dublin, to confer upon the ſtate of the kingdom, Temple. 
in this time of danger, and for no other end; (as they added in 
their letters, with a manifeſt conſciouſneſs of being ſuſpected.) 
The juſtices, in their diſpatches to England, aſſign a [reaſon for 
this ſummons z that, on the encreaſing power of the rebels, and 
the general weakneſs and conſternation of the loyaliſts, they hop- 
ed, that being for a While aſſiſted by theſe noblemen, they might 
gain ſome reſpite, until the arrival of their Engliſh ſuccours. 
That they really intended to employ them ſeems ſcarcely recon- 
| | | cileable 
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eileable to their former conduct. If, at ſuch a juncture, they 
meant to ſeize their perſons: upon bare ſuſpicion, the conſe- 
quence was obvious, and +; muſt have been intended. The 
whole Romiſh party would have taken fire at once, and ruſhed 
into the moſt deſperate courſes. Poſſibly they acted with the 
inconſiſtency and inſtability of perſons | who had no ſettled 
ſcheme of conduct. But whatever were their motives, the ca- 
tholic lords had already taken their party; and affected to put 
the moſt malignant conſtruction on this ſummons. The prin- 
cipal buſineſs of their ſecond meeting was to return an anſwer 
to the ſtate. They declared, that their advice for the ſafety of 
the kingdom had been heretofore received ſo unfavourably, that 
they had reaſon to conceive their loyalty was ſuſpected: that 
they were now deterred from waiting on the lords juſtices and 
council, by information of certain ſpeeches uttered, at their 
board by Sir Charles Coote, tending to a deſign of executin 


a general maſſacre on the catholics, which determined them 


to ſtand on their guard, until they might have aſſurance of 


protection; proteſting, however, that they would continue 


faithful adviſers, and reſolute furtherers of his m 
ſervice. 


„ 


ajeſty's 


Tuls anſwer was followed by a proclamation, utterly deny- 
ing that any expreſſion had been heard, of this horrid import, 
from Coote or any other perſon ; diſclaiming a deſign ſo odious, 
ſo impious, as that of maſſacre ; repeating the ſummons to. the 


lords, to repair to the council-board ; and aſſuring them of ſafety 
and protection. A 


Bur 'theſe lords had already proceeded too far to retreat; and, 
for the intereſt of their cauſe, it was neceſſary to charge the 
lords juſtices with inſidious deſigns, and to inveigh againſt the 
inhumanity of Coote, their favourite agent. A detachment 
had been ſent to quell ſome ravagers at Santry, a village on the 
north of Dublin: they executed their orders with ſeverity ; and 


killed 
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killed ſome few, without diſtinction of the innocent and erimi- 


nal : the cruelty was imputed to Coote. To chaſtiſe ſome, plun- 
derers at Clontarffe, he ravaged and burned the whole neigh- 
bourhood ; and particularly ſet fire to the manſion- houſe of one 
King, at the very time he was ſummoned to appear before the 
ſtate, with an aſſurance of protection. It is ridiculous to com- 

ſuch ſeverities with the barbarous executions of the 
northern rebels; yet their new allies of the Pale exclaimed, 
in ſuch pathetic terms, againſt theſe acts of cruelty, that the 


ſtate deemed. it neceſſary to publiſh a proclamations, to juſtify 


their conduct, and refute malicious calumnies. ; 


Tur "catholic lords, having thus renounced, the authority of Carte. 


government, and determined to recur to arms, thought it ne- 
ceſlary, in the firſt place, to prepare an apology for their revolt, 
to be tranſmitted to the king. In this they enlarged on. all the 


injuries they had received from his Iriſh governours, who had. 


compelled them to unite with the Ulſter forces, a body of ſub.. 
jects, who, they were convinced, had taken arms only for de- 
fence of the royal prerogative, and the preſervation of the li- 
berties, religion, eſtates, and perſons of his faithful ſubjects, 
the catholics of Ireland. To this they added a petition, that 
his majeſty would make no worſe conſtruction of their conduct, 
than their affection merited, no worſe than that of other ſub- 
jects, who had taken the ſame meaſures, on occaſions leſs preſſ- 
ing and affliting. They entreated him to grant them a free 
parliament, in which their oppreſſions might be manifeſted 
and redreſſed: and, in the mean time, to command a ceſſation 


of hoſtilities on either ſide. By another letter to the queen, 


they implored her mediation and good offices, for obtaining 
their juſt requeſt. They were, at the ſame time, obliged to 
take ſome notice of the laſt proclamation iſſued by the chief 
governours. Their manifeſto expreſſed the utmoſt reſpect to the 
ſtate. They acquieſced in the declaration, that Coote had not 

been, 
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been heard to expreſs any intentions of maſſacre ; but inſiſted, 
that they had the utmoſt reaſon to apprehend the moſt dread- 
ful conſequences from his cruelty. They declared their readi- 


neſs to attend fuch commiſſioners as the lords juſtices ſhould 


appoint, (at any place ſufficiently removed from the power 
of Sir Charles Coote,) with whom they would ' chearfully 
confer, on the means for advancing his majeſty's ſervice, and 
reſtoring the peace of the kingdom. Hence they proceeded to 
raiſe their forces. Without deigning to march under the ſtan- 
dards of the Ulſter Iriſh, they levied troops for their own pur- 
poſes, and choſe their own commanders. Lord Gormanſton 
was declared their general in chief; the earl of Fingal general 
of horſe ; every barony of Meath Was charged with levying and 
maintaining a number of ſoldiers; captains were choſen for 
each diſtrict; applotments ſettled for corn and cattle to be fur- 
niſhed to the army, the avenues to the capital were block- 
ed up, and the farmers firjely OrLERNS to Ty their corn to 
Dublin. 


Tux lords Jene in their diſpatches to the earl of Leiceſ- 
ter, expreſſed the utmoſt contempt of this defection of the 
Lords of the Pale, as an event which only added ſeven perſons 
to the rebels, and who by this open avowal of diſloyalty were 
become leſs dangerous than they might have proved by diſ- 
ſimulation, and ſecret correſpondence with the Northerns. 
Yet, as the rebels had originally pleaded the king's commiſ- 
ſion, and as their affociates now profeſſed ſuch zeal for his ſup- 
port and authority, they propoſed that a proclamation ſhould 
be iſſued againſt the rebels immediately, in the king's name, 
but couched in ſuch terms as might not at once wipe away their 
offence, by laying down their arms ; and that twenty copies of 
this proclamation, ſigned with his majeſty's name, and ſealed 
with his privy ſignet, might be tranſmitted, in order to be diſ- 
perſed through Ireland. The proclamation, in the moſt explicit 


terms, 
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terms pronounced the inſurgents to be rebels and traitors againſt 
the king, and enemies to the royal crown of England and Ire- 
land; and twice the number required by the juſtices were ſigned 


and ſealed by the king, and mn to Ireland nen any Jan: 


d eie eee 


Ap however: the chief's governo ratfeced to. deſpiſe the de- 
| fe&ion of theſe ſeven lords of the Pale, it was an event of mo- 
ment. They did not, indeed, at once ruſh into the exceſs and 
outrage of the northern inſurrection; they did not even join 
the ſtandard of Roger Moore, and his leſs barbarous aſſociates: 
on the contrary, they laboured to retain their followers under 
the ſole guidance of lord Gormanſton. They profeſſed to take 
arms only in ſelf-defence ; to wiſh, and to ſolicit a ſpeedy and 
effectual accommodation. But by this apparent temper and 
dignity of conduct, by their fair declarations of loyalty, by 
the zeal which they affected for the redreſs of grievances, they 
made. a dangerous impreſſion on all the catholics of Ireland. 
Their manifeſtos. were ſent into Munſter and Connaught, to all 
the trading towns and ſea- ports. Chiefly they inſiſted on the 
dangerous conjunction of the Iriſh governours with the popular 
party of England; and the dreadful ſcheme of extirpation 
formed againſt all thoſe who ſhould refuſe to abandon the Ro- 
miſh communion, Indiſcreet and virulent expretfions uttered 
by the juſtices and their creatures, were induſtriouſly propagat- 

Vor. III. | X h | ed, 


*The real nature of this tranſaQion, which occaſioned ſuch a clamour in 
England, is here ſtated plainly and truly. The number of copies required by 
the lords juſtices, and even the number 'tranſmitted by the king, could by no- 
means have anſwered: the purpoſe of a general notification through the king- 
dom of Ireland. This the juſtices muſt have known : and the extraordinary 
care which Charles expreſſed, that not one copy more than forty ſhould be 
printed, was a circumſtange ſufficient to raiſe ſuſpicions in the minds of the- 


Engliſh, even if they had not been ſo enflamed as at this junQure, and.ſas 


diſpoſed to think unfavourably of the king's ſecret deſigns, 
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ed, and made a een een, in "the remote e et | 
the kingdom. 1 FOOT: wy = 


THE e of cebiltion 4 was 8 thele means oily ſoread 
through Connaught ; ſo that it required all the credit and power 
of the carl of. Clanricarde. to preſerve his county of Galway un- 
tainted. 'In Munſter, the firſt ſymptoms of commotion, appear- 


ed in ſome. petty ravages and robberies, | which were puniſhed 


by the lord: preſident, Sir William Saint Leger, with a barba- 
rous ſeverity. The diſaffected remonſtrated to Saint Leger on the 
rigour of his executions; were received with diſdain and in- 
— - pleaded the neceſſity of ſelf-defence, and declared for 

Lord Mountgarret ſeized the city. of Kilkenny: Water- 
— was yielded to his ſon: almoſt all the relations of the earl 
of Ormond were involved in the torrent of rebellion; and a re- 
port was induſtriouſly propagated, that the earl himſelf only 


waited a fair opportunity of declaring for the inſurgents, and 
had already taken their oath of aſſociation. Almoſt every fort 


and caſtle in the counties of Kilkenny, Waterford, and Tippe- 


rary, were in a few days reduced, while the county of Clare 
was over- run by the O' . e in defanee of their une the 
car] of Thomond. 


> WAI » "bee 
In this. ſudden and violent commotion, the e lenden, 
however provoked by the cruelties of Saint Leger, yet expreſſ. 
ed a laudable ſolicitude to preſerve both the perſons and the 
fortunes of the Engliſh from any outrage. Vet the barbarity of 
their followers was not always effectully reſtrained: in the fury 
of revenge, in the rage of rapine, or the inveteracy of ſuperſti- 
tious prejudice, ſome ſlaughters were committed. But neither 
the vices nor the virtues of humanity were confined to one party, 


or one profeſſion. The fanatic fury of Saint Leger and his 


train was no leſs horrid than the moſt brutal outrages of the 
rude Iriſh, If, in the execution of martial law, he ſpared 
neither ſex nor age ; his countrymen frequently expreſſed a 


generous 
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generous indignation deten at his barbarity. If thoſe of bet- 
ter condition among the inſurgents ſometimes joined in the rapine 
of their followers, Lord Mountgarret ſhot his friend to death, 
when he could not otherwiſe reſtrain him from plundering. If 
ſome popiſſi eccleſſaſties preached their horrid doctrines of 
blood and maſſacre, others were kno•]n equally zealous to mo- 


| derate'the exceſſes of war, to protect the Engliſh, and to conceal 


them. from' the fury of the enemy, even in en nn of wor- 
ſhip, ws under _— altare;” 41,9423 | 15 


in 4% 


Maron the Iriſh aer e almoſt Fu whole province Carte. 
of Munſter, and their leaders were providing for a regular and 


permanent War, the lord preſident was abandoned to his own 
reſources. | He Was, indeed, eommiſſioned to raiſe a new regi- 
ment of foot, and two troops of horſe : but he was not ſupplied 
either with arms or proviſions. He kept at wary diſtance, with 
out attempting to interrupt the: progreſs of the enemy. Cork, 

Voughal, Kinſale, and all the richeſt and moſt important places 
of the ſouth, lay open to receive them. With. the moſt flatter- 
ing proſpect, and animated hopes of ſucceſs, they prepared to 
complete the reduction of Munſter: when, happily for the 
Engliſn intereſt, their leaders were ſeized with a ſudden ſpirit 
of diſunion: and diſcontent. Maurice lord, viſcount. Roche and: 
Fermoy, a: nobleman of power in the county of Cork, refuſed 
to be commanded by Mountgarret, inſiſted that his county 

ſhould have its particular general, and was ſupported i in the de- 
mand by his numerous partizans. Lord Mountgarret retired. 
in diſcontent to the county of Kilkenny. The nobility of 
Munſter, left to their own conduct, continued their competi=- 
tions and diſunion, till Saint Leger: gained'time to arm and diſ-- 
cipline his men, to collect and encourage the Engliſh, and thus 
to draw out, early in the ſpring, ſuch a body as n the 


enemy in the field, and ſaved the province. | 
| X.2. | Donn; 
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'DuxinG theſe tranſactions of the ſouth, the Ulſter rebels, 
and thoſe who had united with them, from Leinſter, were en- 
aged wholly in the ſiege of Drogheda, The ſucceſs of this 
enterprize was to open them a way to the walls of Dublin, and 
of conſequence, to decide the fate of Ireland. The town was 
by no means ſtrong, or well provided. On the firſt alarm from 
the North, the governour, Sir F aithful Forteſcue, had received 
2 ſmall reinforcement from lord viſcount Moore ; he prepared 


for defence, repreſented to the ſtate the neceſlity of an addi- 


tional ſuccour, and offered even to raiſe ſoldiers at his own 
expence. His zeal was applauded, but he found his ſervices by 
no means acceptable. Diſcouraged, and diſappointed of ſup- 
plies, he reſigned his command; and Sir Henry Tichburne, a 
more adventurous officer, was ſent to ſucceed him. The forces 
which attended the new governour, thoſe raiſed in the town, 


and thoſe which eſcaped from the defeat of Julian's-Town- 


Bridge, were ſtill thought incompetent for the defence of Dro- 
gheda. Lord Moore propoſed to raiſe and maintain fix hundred 
men, until money ſhould be received from England, on condi- 
tion that they ſhould be afterwards incorporated into a regiment 
under his command. Ormond approved the propoſal, but the 


lords juſtices rejected it; and Tichburne was left to maintain 
this important ſtation as he might. p its Sen 


Marry; the Iriſh army commeniced their enterprize in a 
teaſon of ſeverity. Neither their ſkill nor proviſions were ſuf- 
ficient for the regular conduct of a ſiege. They wanted artil- 
lery, ammunition, and all the neceſſary inſtruments of war: 
they had no tents to cover their men from the inelemeney of 
winter: they were, therefore, forced, inſtead of making an en- 
campment, to quarter their army in the neighbouring villages, 
and there to wait any opportunity, which accident or treachery 


might afford them, to ſurpriſe the town, This diſpoſition, how 


rude 
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rude geber Was ſufficient to reduce the garriſon to the moſt 
afflicting diſtreſs. Twenty thoufand men, encompaſſing the 
city, cut off all communication and ſupplies, at a ſeaſon when 


an extraordinary proviſion was required to qualify the ſoldiery 


for the hardſhips of their duty. The men deſerted; the offi- 
cers were diſcontented. A ſmall ſupply of victuals and ammo- 
nition was at length ſent from Dublin, and received with ſuch 
an extravagance of joy, that a party of the beſiegers, after ſome 
fruitleſs efforts, was admitted into the town, by the treachery 
of ſome inhabitants. Had they proceeded with the neceſſary 
vigour,” they might have. eaſily overpowered a careleſs and in- 
toxicatell garriſon: but their own irreſolution gave time to Sir 
Henry Tichburne to collect his men, and to expel the enmey. A 
ſecond attempt was repelled with equal vigour: and the ſu 

rior numbers of the beſiegers were ſoon found to be leſs ni 
dable, than the proſpect of famine, and thoſe numerous diſ- 
eaſes ariſing from unnatural and unwholeſome ſuſtenance. Sir 
Phelim O' Nial conceived the utmoſt hopes from the diſtreſſes of 
the garriſon, and haſtened to the North to provide forces and ar- 
tiltery for a ſtorm : Tichburne was reſolute” to endure the ut- 
moſt diſtreſs ; active in ſkirmiſhing with the enemy, ſucceſsful in 
his excurſions for forage and proviſions z ſo as to be enabled to 
maintain the-town, until a freſh” ſupply ow bread, and mou com- 
panies of foot were ſent to his relief. ay 


* 


Tur lords infticer) 4 in the mean time, were engaged by an 
object, to them more intereſting than the relief of Drogheda ; 
the legal conviction of the lords and gentlemen engaged in the 
inſurrection; a meaſure previouſſy neceſſary to the forfeiture of 
their eſtates. - The arrival of Sit Simon Harcourt from England, 
with a regiment of eleven hundred men, | encouraged them to a 


little more activity in their military operations. Coote was diſ- 


patched to diſpoſſeſs a party of rebels ſtationed in the village of 
Ann. His {kirmiſh was W by the fall of Sir Lo- 


renz 


—— 


ö 
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renzo Cary, younger ſon to lord Falkland, , formerly, the chief 


governour of Ireland. The rebels were routed, and the Whole 
adjacent country waſted by fire and ſword. Coote fulfilled the 
commands of ſtate, to - pillage, burn, and: deſtroy, with an un- 
feeling riggur ; and, in the exe: ution of ene law, conſulted 


„11 


dred 2 pu * .＋—ꝶ, of. Naag, . the 8 of. Kil. 
dare, and the adjacent. counties, collected their chief force, and: 
held their councils. He executed his orders with more huma- 
nity and prudence, yet with, a ſeverity ſufficient, to afford the 
rebel leaders a pretence for complaint. Lord, Gormanſton re- 
monſtrated by letter, [againſt the; cruelty, of his procedure: if 
continued, he threatened the, earl, that his wife and children. 
ſhould anſwer it. The reply of Ormond. is worthy to, be te- 
corded. By permiſſion of the council he wrote to Gormanſton.: 
he reproached him with his diſloyalty. ; vindicated. his own con- 
duct from falſe aſperſions ; ; boldly; declared, his. reſolution. of 
proſecuting. the rebels at the hazard, of every. thing dear to him 
and never to be terrified; into any mean diſavowal of whatever 
he ſhould act, in purſuance of his majeſty's commands. My 
« wife and children,” ſaid he, are in your, power. Should 
© they receive any injury from men, I ſhall never revenge it 
% on women and children. This would be not only baſe. and 
„ unchriſtian, but infinitely beneath the Wer at which. 1 rate 
« my wife and children.” 


A SECOND reinforcement from. England, of fifteen hundred 
ſoot, and four hundred hore, at length arrived in Dublin, after 
a tedious interval of expectation. The commanders, Sir Richard 
Grenville and colonel George Monk, brought neither money 
nor proviſions: ſo that the encreaſe of the army aggravated the 
diſtreſſes of the ſtate; diſtreſſes which the lords juſtices had 
partly occaſioned, by the havock made through all the diſtricts 


adjoining 


adjoining to the capital. The Engliſh ſoldiers, unuſed to ſeve- 
rities, oppreſſed with want, and diſeaſe, the conſequence of 
unwholſome diet, deſerted in conſiderable numbers; the more 
patient and: robuſt ſupplied their neceſſities by robbery and 
plunder. To prevent a; dangerous mutiny, it was determined 
to employ them. Ormond was again commiſſioned to drive the 
rebels from a ſtation within ſeven miles of Dublin, called Kil- 
falaghen: His orders were to burn and deſtroy their haunts, 
and to kill all the inhabitants capable of bearing arms : but his 
proceeding was more moderate: nor were theſe petty excurſions 
deemed” by military men ſufficiently. intereſting, whien the gal- 
tant forces of Drogheda were ſurrounded- by en and ex: 
agp to (ME Ape r of toil and famine. 


17 1e 


Tus amy was now decaied Gemig nh to raiſe 45 block- 


ade of Drogheda; and the diſgrace! and danger of ſuffering the 
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rebels to reduce this | city] were-urgently enforced. | The lords Carte. 


juſtices, ſtill averſe to any vigourous operations, affected to dread 


the numbers of the enemy, not compoſed of ordinary or mer- 
cenary men, but of noblemen, gentlemen, their itenants and de- 
pendents, - all engaged voluntarily and zealoufly in the inſur- 
rection. Such | repreſentations were plauſible” to the Engliſh 
ee t well acquainted as the chief governours with 
the real character of the Iriſh, their inſtability, and readineſs to 
abandon their leaders, on the leaſt rever ſe of fortune. And if 
the attempt ſeemed dangerous, the conſequences of a miſcar- 
riage were highly alarming. The juſtices, however, could not 
deny the neceflity | of ſending the ſoldiers from Dublin,” to 
ſeek proviſion in the quarters of the enemy. It was reſolved, 

inſtead of making a formal attempt to relieve Drogheda, to try 
the effect of a diverſion. The earl of Ormond was commiſſion- 
ed to lead three thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe towards 
the river Boyne, and to proſecute: the rebels with fire and 
ſword. Eight days only were allowed for this expedition; and 


he 
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he was ſtrictly enjoined, on no account, to paſs the river, Scarce- 
h had the juſtices granted this commiſſion, limited with ſuch 
abundant caution, when they repented ; and employed their 
agent, but in vain, to perſuade the carl to relinquiſh the enter- 


prize, and commit the ſoldiers to the n of Sir Simon 
Harcourt. Nite . ele; 


WHATEVER were the „ | = chief MG the 
only danger they really apprehended, was that of a too ſpeedy 
ſuppreſſion - of the rebels. The futility of their pretences and 
affected fears was inſtantly diſcovered. Sir Phelim O'Nial had 
been repeatedly foiled in his attacks, by the 'vigour of Sir 
Henry Tichburne :. numbers of his men, and ſome of his 
braveſt officers, had been loſt by the ſpirited ſallies of the gar- 
riſon: his hopes were confounded : his adherents diſmayed : 
and the very firſt intelligence of Ormond's march determined 
him to raiſe the fiege, and retire precipitately to the northern 
province. This extraordinary event was conveyed by Ormond 
to the lords juſtices. He repreſented the neceſſity of purſuing 
the rebels vigourouſly in this their conſternation ; deſiring, for 
this purpoſe, that his commiſſion might be enlarged, and that 
he might be permitted to continue his march to Newry. The 
juſtices and their creatures received the intelligence with evi- 
dent vexation and diſappointment. They were provoked at the 
overture of the car] of Ormond : they repeated the injunction, 
that he ſhould not paſs the Boyne, without deigning to offer 
any reaſon for this unaccountable reſtriction. On his arrival at 
Drogheda, he | conferred with the officers of the garriſon :: with 


- their concurrence, he made another effort to be permitted to 


confirm the total overthrow of the rebels, and to cruſh their 
enterprize at once, by a vigourous purſuit : but the chief gover- 
nours were inexorable. The rebels ſoon recovered. from their 
conſternation,” collected their men, regained the places they had 
abandoned; ſo that Sir Henry Tichburne was obliged, on tho 


return: 


H MG Rn 


return of Ormond, to exert his utmoſt vigour to prevent Dro- 
gheda from being again inveſted. He defeated a confiderable 


party of the enemy near Athirdee ; and, as no poſitive reſtric- 


tion had been laid on his conduct, he marched to Dundalk, 
and drove the rebels from this town. The juſtice condeſcend- 
ed to permit the earl to furniſh him on this occaſion with five 
hundred men; but denied him the proviſions neceſſary for pur- 
ſuing his advantage. |. 912,98 5 346 


Tus ſudden flight of the northern rebels was attended by a 
circumſtance highly diſpleaſing to the lords juſtices, and re- 
pugnant to the private ſchemes and wiſhes of their party. The Carte. 
inſurgents of the Pale had, for the moſt part, affected to ſtand 
ſeparate from the Iriſh of Ulſter: they were offended at their 
inſolence, and ſhocked at their barbarities. Their daſtardly re- 


treat, at the very firſt alarm of danger, confirmed the ſuſpi- 
cions entertained of theſe allies. © Several gentlemen of the 
Pale were ſuddenly awakened by this incident, to a ſenſe of 
their own temerity ; reſolved to ſubmit, and ſolicited to make 
their peace with government. They addreſſed themſelves to 
Ormond, on his march to Drogheda. The earl in his diſpatches 
deſired inſtructions, in what manner he was to treat thoſe who 
ſurrendered : and as the juſtices, in the proclamation whereby 
they declared certain perſons to be rebels, had forborne to men- 
tion the names of any peers, he required a particular direction 
as to the execution of his orders for burning and deſtroying ; 


and whether he was to ſhew. the ſame deference to the ſeats and 


poſſeſhons of theſe lords, as the ſtate had already vouchſafed 
to their perſons. 1 


ExTENSIVE forfeitures were the favourite object of the chief 


governours and their friends. The commons of England had 
very early petitioned, that the king would not alſchate any of 
the e cheated lands, that might accrue to the crown from the 


rebellion of Ireland: and they had lately proceeded in a ſcheme | 
* | | 
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for raiſing money from the lands thus expected to eſcheate. 
A bill was framed, for repaying. thoſe, who, ſhould advance cer- 
rain ſums, for ſuppreſſing of the rebels, (as was pretended) by 
veſting them with proportional eſtates; in, Ireland, on terms 
highly advantageous to ,a new..Englith, plantation, It evidently 
tended to exaſperatè the male-contents,, and to make all accom- - 
modation deſperate ;, but it was not on this account leſs accept- 
able to the popular leaders. The king foreſaw, and regreted 
theſe conſequences: but he was reduced to an humiliating ſtate 
of ſubmiſſion; and conſented to a bill which gave ſtrength to 
his opponents. Their creatures in the adminiſtration of Ire- 
land proceeded, at the ſame time, indefatigably, in procuring 
indictments, not only againſt open rebels, but thoſe whoſe 
conduct had been at all ſuſpicious: and the fury of their proſe- 
cutions fell principally upon the gentlemen of the Pale *. 


Carte. Tazy who had not engaged in actual hoſtilities, they who 
were only accuſed of harbouring, or paying contributions to 


* If this ſeverity, was not dictated by the popular leaders in the Engliſn 
commons, it was at leaſt highly acceptable to them, and favourable to their 
deſign. Some reaſons, however, were to be aſſigned for it: and theſe are 
induſtriouſſy collected, in a letter of the juſtices to the earl of Leiceſter, lord 
lieutenant. They are drawn from conſideration of the miſtaken lenity of the 
ſtate on former rebellions; the extent and inveteracy of the preſent; the aver- 
ſion of the Iriſh to the nation and religion of the Engliſh ; the neceſſity of eſta- 
bliſhing the Britiſh power in Ireland upon a firm baſis, and of perfecting ſuch 
a general plantation through the whole kingdom, as had been eſtabliſhed by the 
late king in Ulſter. The letter, however addreſſed to the lord lieutenant,, 
was really intended for the Englifh commons, and contained their favourite 
principles and topics with reſpect to Ireland. Theſe zealous reformers had 
formally accuſed lord Strafford of advancing that traiterous. poſition, that 
Ireland was a conquered country. Now, it is urged and accepted, as an 
heinous charge aginſt the Iriſh. inſurgents, that to extenuate their rebellion, they 
had preſumed to aſſert that Ireland was NoT a conquered country. Such is 
the eaſe with which ſtateſmen can affirm or deny the ſame general poſitions, juſt 
as their immediate purpoſe requires ! N | 
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the rebels,  crowded- to the earl · of Ormond; and elaimed the 
advantage of the royal proclamation. The lords juſtices, Who 
not only favoured the deſigns of their friends in England] but 
expected to have their own ſervices rewarded by a large portion 
of forteitures, reſolved to diſcourage theſe pacific diſpoſitions. 
Ormond was directed to. make no diſtinction between noblemen 


and other rebels, to receive thoſe who ſhould ſurrender only as 


priſoners of war, and to contrive that they ſhould be ſeized by 
the ſoldiers, without admitting them to his preſence. Y They 


who were ſent, in cuſtody, to Dublin, though men of reſpect- 


able characters and families, engaged in no action with the ſhed 
bels, ſome, ſufferers by their rapine, averſe to their'ptocetdinig:, 


known protectors of the. Engliſh, werb all indiforiminately de. 


nied acceſs to the juſtices, cloſely impriſoted and thieatened 
with the utmoſt ſeverity of lei o on ide bat Siren 5+ 
5 = | 16 91129 (1354 ban 3H. beet tac 
Turks is little doubt, but that Parſons, At leaſt, the inlore 
active and intriguing governour, held a regulat cotreſp̃ondence 
with ſome popular leaders in the Engliſh commons, by means 
of a truſty agent diſpatched for this, purpoſe to London. The 
war between Charles and his parliament was on the point of 
flaming out in all its violence. His adverſaries; redoubled their 
aſſiduity to alienate the affections of the people from this un- 
happy prince. He had repeatedly expreſſed the utmoſt ardour 


4 „ 1 


for the ſervice of Ireland: he had propoſed to march in perſon INNER. 
againſt the Iriſh rebels. But what the; noble biftorian acknow- Reb. vol. 1. 
ledges, did not eſcape the ſagacity of his enemies, that this over- P. 193. 


ture was nothing more than (f a ſtratagem, to compoſe the 
« houſes to a better temper, upon the apprehenfion of the 


« king's, abſence, and the inconveniencies that might thence 


« enſue.” To efface the impreſſions made by his declara- 
tions of zeal, a bold effort was to bè made, to revive the rumour 
of ſome commiſſion or allowance clandeſtinely granted to the 
rebels. | 

1 | TRE 
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Tur Iriſh, chief governours were the willing agents in this 
Aan They were, at the ſame time, impatient for ſome in- 
tereſting diſcoveries relative to the extent of the original conſpi- 
racy, and, if poſſible, to involve the. principal families of the 
Pale in the guilt of firſt contriving and concerting the inſurrec- 
tion. For theſe purpoſes, they reſolved to ſupply the want of 
legal evidence, by putting ſome priſoners. to the rack. They 
began with Hugh Mac-Mahon, who had «been ſeized' on the 
information of O'Connoly, and from whom they expected ſome 
important diſcoveries. But torture could force nothing from 
him eſſential to their great purpoſe. He had been told that 
« application was to be made to the king for a commiſſi6n : he 
© had been promiſed; that ſuch a commiſſion ſhould be pro- 
« duced; but he had never ſeen any commiſſion:“ ſuch were 
the nature and ſubſtance of his anſwers. Sir John Read was 
then racked. He had been gentleman of the privy- chamber to 
the king, and a heutenant-colonell in the army raiſed againſt the 
Scots. He had been choſen by the inhabitants of the Pale, on 
their taking arms, to convey their remonſtrance to the king ; 
had given notice of his intended journey to the lords juſtices, 
was invited by them to repair to Dublin, and confer with the 
council; was the firſt to inform Ormond of the flight of the 
Northerns from Drogheda; had been conducted by his order 
to Dublin; but was inſtantly impriſoned : the letters addreſſed 


to his majeſty were ſeized, and carefully ſuppreſſed : and now 


he was importuned on the rack, with ſuch interrogatories as 


tended to criminate his royal maſter. The malice of the juſ- 
tices was again diſappointed; but not yet exhauſted or diſ- 

couraged. Patrick Barnewal was their next victim; a gentle- 
man venerable for his age, and reſpectable in his character. His 
only guilt was, that he had attended the meeting at the Hill of 


Crofty, and been appointed by the inſurgents to a com- 


mand, without ever acting, or uniting with the rebels. He en- 
dured 


c., af RSS. 


dured the torture with ſo ſteady an avowal of his innocence, 
and ſuch abundant evidence was offered i in his favour, that the 
juſtices were aſhamed of their cruelty : and, to make ſome a- 
mends to the unhappy . gentleman, he was permitted to reſide in 
Dublin, and his eſtate © protefed from the Se havock of 
the ſoldiery. | 


ALTHovGH the king's character and conduct had not been 


materially impeached by theſe ſevere proceedings, yet the po- 
pular partizans of England derived ſome advantage from them. 


The examinations of the priſoners, or ſuch parts of them at 
leaſt as the juſtices thought fit to be ſelected, were carefully 
tranſmitted to the Engliſh parliament. Rumours were ſpread 
abroad, that they contained intelligence of great moment, and 
highly reflecting on the king's honour. But no particulars were 


divulged. None of the king's friends in either kingdom could 


be admitted to a view of theſe examinations. His ſecretary ap- 
plied in his name to the lords juſtices for copies: but they were 
totally devoted to his enemies, and forbore to communicate 
them to the king. The people were, in general, too violent, 
and too prejudiced, to perceive, that this extraordinary re- 
ferve was really a proof that no charge of authorizing or coun- 
tenancing the rebels had been eſtabliſhed againſt Charles. 


IT was natural for the king, on ſuch an occaſion, to expreſs 
the greater zeal for the ſervice of his good ſubjects of Ireland. 


By a meſſage to the two houfes of parliament, he formally de- Huſband's 


clared a firm reſolution of going with all convenient ſpeed to Colle. 


Ireland, to chaſtiſe thoſe deteſtable rebels; of raiſing a guard 
for his perſon, and even of ſelling or pledging his parks and 
houſes, if neceſſary, for this ſervice. The lords juſtices were 
alarmed : they ſent the moſt diſcouraging repreſentations to his 
majeſty of the weakneſs and diſtreſſes of the army of Ireland, 
and the exhauſted ſtate of the country, where, they plainly in- 
finuated, that the king could not appear with fafety to his per- 


. ſon, 
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fon, comfort to his ſubjects, and terrour to his enemies. But 
the peremptory and inſulting anſwer of the Engliſh'parliament, 
and the menaces with which they inſiſted that his deſign ſhould 
be relinquiſhed, had a ſtill greater effect. The king's declara- 
tions of marching againſt the rebels were no longer heard. but 
in his replies to the parliament. 


Tur laſt hopes, which the gentlemen of the Pale conceived of 
an equitable accommodation with government, were from the 
expectation of the king's preſence in Ireland. Theſe hopes 
were now defeated, They had precipitately involved themſelves 
in the guilt of rebellion. Every poſſibility of retreat was ren- 
dered deſperate by the treatment of thoſe who had already ſur- 
rendered. The favourite object both of the Iriſh governours 
and the Engliſh parliament, was the utter extermination of all 
the catholic inhabitants of Ireland: Their eſtates were already 
marked out, and allotted to their conquerours : fo that they and 
their poſterity were conſigned to inevitable ruin, Lord Gor- 
manſton was ſo affected by the melancholy ſtate to which he 
had principally reduced himſelf, his family and friends, that 
grief ſoon put a period to his life. His aſſociates grew deſpe- 
rate and violent, abandoned all thoughts of treaty or pardon, and 
relied ſolely on their arms. 


Tuix Ulſter confederates had abandoned them: they, there- 
fore, united with the lord Mountgarret and his aflociates, and 


ſoon brought the courage of the royal forces to a trial ſeemingly 
dangerous and deſperate. 


14 


Tux earl of Ormond, with three thouſand foot, five a 
horſe, and five field- pieces, was detached into the county of 
Kildare, to deſtroy the poſſeſſions of rebels; to relieve the 
caſtles ſtill encompaſſed by their ſcattered parties; and to 
ſtrengthen the loyal garriſons. Such were the petty expeditions 
which ſuited the genius and views of the chief governours. On 
his return to Athy, he received intelligence, that Mountgarret, 


attended 
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attended by the lords Dunboyne and Ikerrin, Roger Moore, 
Hugh Byrne, and other rebel-leaders of Leinſter, lay at the 
head of eight thouſand foot, and ſome troops of horſe, poſted 
to advantage, at a diſtance of four miles. It was reſolved in a 


council of war, that, as their numbers were diminiſhed by garri- 


fons, harraſſed, encumbered, and ill- provided, they ſhould. 
by no means hazard an engagement, unleſs the enemy ſhould 
oppoſe their march to Dublin. They proceeded on their march 


with the neceſſary. precautions, and were ſo cloſely. preſſed by 


the rebels, that an engagement became unavoidable. But the 
ſpirit of the Iriſh ſeemed exhauſted in the boldneſs of their at- 
tack. Their left wing was broken by the firſt charge: their 
right, animated by their principal leaders, maintained the con- 
teſt for ſome time, retired in good order to a neighbouring emi- 
nence, but here broke at once, and fled precipitately. Seven 
hundred of their number were killed, with an inconſiderable 


loſs on the part of the Engliſh. The victory was rendered of 


conſequence, by the total diſperſion of the rebel- forces: but 
Ormond had neither proviſions nor ammunition neceſſary for 


improving it. 


Ax account of this action, called the battle of Kilruſh, was 


tranſmitted to the Engliſh commons, and publiſhed with great 
ſolemnity. Their encomiums on the earl of Ormond were 
ſpeedily followed by an order of their houſe, that five hundred 
pounds ſhould be expended on a jewel. to be beſtowed on his 
lordſhip ; and that the lords ſhould be moved to-unite with them 
in a petition to the king, that his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
create him a knight of the Garden. 
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V. 


Diſtreſs of the kingdom. State of Leinſter, of Connaught,—of 


| Munſter Death of Saint Leger.—He is ſucceeded by lord 
Inchiguin.— Lord Forbes. His procedure.—Battle of Liſcarrel. 
— Monroe and his Scottiſh forces arrive in Uter.—Cruelty and 
conſternation of the rebels. Inactivity of Monroe. — Earl of An- 
trim ſeized. Sir Ppelim O' Nial defeated. —Loyaliſts of Ulſter re- 
ftrained by the earl of Leven.—Rebels diftreſſed.—They prepare 
to abandon Ireland, —Prevented by the arrival of Owen O'Nial. 
Arrival of the earl of Leven. — His ſudden return to Scot- 
land. —Superiority of the rebels.—Arrtval of Preſton and his 
forces, node of the Romiſh clergy.— Their ordinances, Su- 
preme council, and general aſſembly of Kilkenny.—Their order of 
government, and oath of afſociation.—They chuſe provincial ge- 
nerals.—T hey petition the king and queen. — Diſcontent and death 
of Roger Moore. —Loyally of the earl of Clanricarde.— Ear. of 
Caſtlebaven unites with the confederate Iriſh.—Praftices of the 
Engliſh parliament with the army of Ireland.—Defeated by the 
earl of Ormond, who is created a marquis. — Practices of the 
lords juſtices, —of Reynolds and Goodwin. — Diſcontents of the mi- 
litary officers, —Their complaints conveyed to the king. Situa- 
tion of Charles. — He is di Ypoſed to an accommodation with the re- 
bels.—His commiſſion for receiving their propoſitions. —Oppoſed 
by the lords juſtices.—Spirited orders of the king.—Ormond de- 
clines the poſt of lord lieutenant.— His firſt treaty with the confe- 
derate Iriſh.—Thetr pride. —T hey are made more tratlable.— A 
meeting appointed at Trim. —Progre/s of the treaty diſplegſing to 
the lords Juſtices. — They project an expedition. —Ormond takes 
the command of it —Battle of Roſs. —Diſtreſs of Dublin.---1n- 


ter view 
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view af Trim. Complaints and demands of the Iriſh.—T, heir re- 
monſtrance tran mitted to the king.—Oppoſed by the lords juſtices. 


| —T heir violences.—Sir William Parſons removed from the go- 


vernment.—The king orders a treaty of ceſſation.—Circumſtances 
of the kingdom juſtify this meaſure.—Expedient of the new juſtices 
for ſupport of the army.—Progreſs of the treaty with the Iriſh.— 


Cautious procedure of the marquis of Ormond. He is diſguſted 
with the pride of the Iriſh.—Suſpends the treaty.—Endeavours 


to come to an engagement with Preſton, —but in vain. —T he king 
renews his orders for a treaty of ceſſation. —Parſons and his afſo- 


ciates impriſoned.—The old Iriſh averſe to anyreaty.—The more 


moderate of the confederacy prevail. — Treaty of ceſſation ſigned, 
—odious to many in Ireland and England.—Declaration f the 
Engliſh fremeyy againſt the ceſſation. 


VERY part of Ireland was now expoſed to the miſe- 


ries of a waſting war, carried on in the uſual courſe. of 
Iriſh wars, in times more remote and barbarous. The inſur- 


gents in different quarters followed their reſpective leaders, 
without any general union, command, or direction, or any 
ſcheme of general enterprize. We are obliged to view them ſe- 
parately in the different provinces; nor ſhall we find, in any of 
theſe ſuch extenſive and important operations as merit a parti - 
cular detail. 


IN Leinſter, the loyal inhabitants were till haraſſed Borlaſe. 


by detached parties of the rebels, who ravaged their poſ- 
ſeſſions, and beſieged their caſtles The arrival of lord 
Liſle, ſon to the earl of Leiceſter, with nine hundred men, 
encouraged the chief governours to make ſome effort to 
repreſs theſe outrages. The lady Offaly * was relieved in her 
Vol. III. | | * caſtle, 


* This lady was a daughter of the houſe of Kildare, and relict of Sir Ro- 
bert Digby. The title of Offaly properly belonged to the eldeſt ſon of the 
earls of Kildare; but ſhe aſſumed it by ſpecial favour of king James. Her 
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caſtle of Geaſell; Sir John Gifford in Caſtle- Jordan; the re- 
bels were driven from Trim : the ſtate reluctantly conſented to 
ſtation an inſufficient garriſon in this town, which was attacked 
by a numerous body of the rebels. In repelling them Sir Charles 
Coote, their inveterate enemy, was lain ; an incident not diſ- 
pleafing to the chief governours, who dreaded his enterprizing 
ſpirit, and were ſtill anxious to prevent a too vigourous proſecu- 
Carte. tion of the rebels. The extreme caution of their proceedings 
_Orm. againſt a neceſſitous and frequently-defeated enemy, was encreaſ- 
ed, and in ſome fort juſtified, by the preſent circumſtances of 
their army. Every petty detachment ſent from England ſerved 
to aggravate the diſtreſſes of the ſoldiery, by leſſening their 
ſcanty proviſions. The officers clamoured for their arrears ; 
the men, without pay or cloathing, weakened by unwholſome 
diet, marching through hard and craggy roads, with their feet 
bare and bleeding, ſunk, in great numbers, under their miſery 
and fatigue. The more robuſt ſurvivors grew mutinous. The 
troops lately arrived ſhared the common diſtreſs, but with 
greater impatience. In the peeviſhneſs of diſappointment, they 
inſulted the old army; they reproached them as Iriſhmen and 
rebels; and ſuch vulgar pride frequently produced alarming 
quarrels, But as the ſtate could not pay their ſoldiers, it was 


impoſſible 


anſwer to the ſummons of the rebels was conveyed in a letter not unworthy to be 
recordec. 
6 J received your letter, wherein you threaten to ſack this my caſtle by his 
« majeſty's authority. I am, and ever have been, a loyal ſubje&, and a good 
te neighbour among you, and therefore, cannot but wonder at fuch an aſſault. 
« T thank you for your offer of a convoy, wherein I hold little ſafety. And, 
« therefore, my reſolution is, that being free from offending his majeſty, or 
e doing wrong to any of you, I will live and die innocently ; and will do my 
«© beſt to defend my own, leaving the iſſue to God. Though I have been, 
c and ſtill am deſirous to avoid the ſhedding of chriſtian blood, yet, being pro- 
C voked, your threats ſhall no whit diſmay me. | 
| LeTTICE OFFALIA. 
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impoſſible to reſtrain them within the bounds of diſcipline. In 
this ſituation of affairs, an Iriſh parliament fat for three days in 
Dublin. By expelling the members actually in rebellion, and 
by excluding thoſe who refuſed to take the oath of ſupremacy, 
they were reduced to an inconſiderable number. Vet they 
breathed the utmoſt fury againſt the Romiſh party, declared for 
a rigourous execution of penal ſtatutes, and urged, both to the 
king and Engliſh parliament, the neceſſity of new and ſevere laws 
againſt recuſants. The Engliſh parliament echoed theſe ſenti- 
ments. The bills were prepared for tranſmiſſion, and the ut- 
moſt vengeance denounced againſt popery ; as if their ſole pur- 
poſe were to exaſperate the inſurgents to the utmoſt, or as if 
they had been already completely reduced. 


ConNNAUGHT had been kept a quiet, by the pru- 


dence of lord Ranelagh the preſident, aud the authority and 5 Lon. 


diligence of the earl of Clanricarde, till the defection of we 
Pale enflamed the diſcontented ſpirits of this province. Mayo 
and Roſcommon were now infeſted by inſurgents; a body of 
favage Iriſh iſſued from a mountainous tract, called Ire-Con- 
naught, and harrafſed the loyal diſtricts ; even the town of 
Galway betrayed its diſaffection, and, under pretence of injuries 
received from the governour, beſieged the fort, and reduced 
the Engliſh garriſon to diſtreſs. The earl of Clanricarde haſ- 
tened to their relief ; and although his force was utterly un- 
equal to that of the citizens and their affociates, he yet contriv- 
ed to terrify them into an accommodation. It was agreed, that 
all hoſtilities ſnould be ſuſpended, and that the town ſhould be 
taken under his majeſty's protection, until his royal pleaſure 
ſhould be known. This'event ſerved to diſcourage the weſtern 
rebels, and diſpoſed them to deſire a like ceflation ; which was 
recommended by Clanricarde as a means of giving them ſome 
leiſure to reflect on their precipitate conduct, to recal them to 
their allegiance, and to prevent the deſolation of the kingdom. 
y of But 
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But the chief governours were actuated by different motives. 
They ſeverely condemned the protection granted to Galway: 
their orders were expreſs and peremptory, that the earl ſhould 
receive no more ſubmiſſions : every commander of every garri- 
fon was ordered not to preſume to hold any correſpondence with 
Iriſh, or papiſts; to give no protections, but to proſecute all 
rebels and their harbourers with fire and ſword. In the execu- 
tion of theſe orders, the juſtices declare, that the ſoldiers flew 


all perſons promiſcuouſly, not ſparing the women, and ſome- 


times not the children . A violent and poſitive agent, of the 
parliamentary faction, laboured, by inſtruction, or at leaſt with 
the connivance of government, to break the late pacification of 
Galway, -and to provoke the citizens to renew their hoſtilities. 
Clanricarde was irritated, but his diligence in the ſervice of the 
crown by no means relaxed. The inſurgents grew deſperate, 
and threatened the whole province with their tumultuous num- 
bers. The lord preſident was beſieged in the city of Athlone. 
But a ſmall ſum of money, and ſome additional forces ſent from 
England, emboldened the lords juſtices to diſpatch the earl of 
Ormond to his relief. At his approach the enemy. retired : 
the juſtices, who dreaded that the earl might proceed to 


ſome exploits of real moment, recalled him haſtily to 
Dublin. e ALT | 


In Munſter, Sis William Saint-Leger, the lord preſident, was 


reduced to the moſt alarming difficulties : without arms or pro- 


viſions 


* By ſuch ſeverities, the names of Grenville, Sir Frederie Hamilton, and 


others, became as odious to the Iriſh, (and with equal reaſon) as thoſe of 


O'Reily, Macwire, or O'Nial had been to the Engliſh. Among the ſeveral 
acts of public ſervice performed by a regiment of Sir William Cole, conſiſt- 
ing of five hundred foot and a troop of hotſe, we find the following hideous 


article recorded by the hiſtorian Borlaſe, with particular ſatisfaction and 


triumph. 


Starved and famiſhed of the vulgar ſort, whoſe goods were ſeized on by 
this regiment Seven thouſand. 
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viſions for his ſoldiers ;, and his ſoldiers, even if well-appointed, 
yet . utterly inſufficient. to defend the province. The rebel- 
leaders had been reconciled, and joined by lord Muſkerry, a 
branch of the noble Iriſh family of Clancarthy. The prefident, 
notwithſtanding a reinforcement of one thouſand men received 
from England, was obliged to ſeek. ſhelter in Cork, was be- 
ſieged, and on the point of being overwhelmed, when the 
action of Kilruſh ſerved to weaken and diſpirit his affailants. He 
fallied out, and routed the befiegers : but ſcarcely could provide 
ſubſiſtence for his ſoldiers, far from being enabled to lead them 
againſt a flying enemy. He heard of the reduction of the fort 


of Limerick by the rebels, a ſtation of the firſt conſequence in 


the kingdom. Mortified, diſappointed, and deſerted, he ſuffer- 
ed his vexations to prey too violently upon his ſpirit. - A lin- 
gering malady, the effect of anguiſh, at length put a period to 
his life; and the command of the province devolved on lord 
neee a nobleman of the illuſtrious houſe of O'Brien. 


IN CHIQUIN had the ſame difficulties to encounter, and 3 
ſame zeal for the royal ſervice. He repeatedly ſolicited the Orm. 


Engliſh parliament for ſupplies; and, at length, received ten 
thouſand pounds, a ſum juſt ſufficient to keep his forces from pe- 
riſhing, without enabling them to take the field. The arrival of 
lord Forbes at Kinſale with twelve hundred men, ſeemed to 
promiſe ſome auſpicious events. He had been appointed by 
the Engliſh parliament, . without participation of the king, to 
command ſome forces raiſed by contributions of the. advęn- 
turers. Fully poſſeſſed with the puritanic ſpirit, and in- 
fluenced by the fanaticiſm of his chaplain, the famous Hugh 
Peters, he diſdained to unite with the Iriſh, however loyal, or 
with any not of the GopLY. After ſome depredations, in which 
he made no diſtinction between rebels and royaliſts, and after 
ſuſtaining ſome loſs and diſgrace in his excurſions, he re-em- 
barked, and proceeded to the bay of Galway. With the utmoſt 
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intemperance and extravagance of conduct, he pointed his hoſti- 
lities chiefly againſt thoſe who were moſt diſtinguiſhed by their 
loyalty ; he laboured to break the late pacification of Galway, 
and to reduce the citizens to a new ſpecies of ſubmiſſion : to ac- 
knowledge themſelves rebels, and to beſeech his majeſty to in- 
tercede with the PARLIAMENT oF ENGLAND for their pardon, 
and to admit no governours but ſuch as the king anD THE 
STATE Or ENGLAND ſhould appoint. But neither his intrigues 
nor his military operations were ſucceſsful. Without perform- 
ing any ſervice againſt the rebels, or deigning to act in concert 
with the loyal commanders, he again retired, having firſt, faith 
Mr. Carte, defaced 8t Mary's church, dug up the graves, and 
burned the coffins and bones of thoſe who lay interred, with. a 
ſenſeleſs fury, fit only to make his own memory deteſted, and 
afford occaſion for ſeditious ſpirits to enflame the people. 


In the mean time, Inchiquin lay at Cork, ſtruggling with his 
difficulties, and ſcarcely able to procure ſubſiſtence for his gar- 
riſon; as the enemy proceeded to reduce the forts and caſtles 
of the province, he found himſelf in danger of being. ſpeedily 
blocked up, and ſtarved in his quarters. To prevent it, he 
reſolved to hazard an engagement with the rebels, notwith- 
ſtanding their ſuperiority. With the troops of the earl of 
Cork, commanded by his ſons the lords Kynalmeaky and 
Broghill, and the forces raiſed by the earl of Barrymore, he 
contrived to form a little army of about two thouſand ; and, 
although his men were conſiderably weakened by their diſtreſſes, 
yet relying on that want of ſkill and diſcipline which generally 
prevailed in an Iriſh army, he ventured to march againſt the 
rebels. He found them poſted advantageouſly near a caſtle 
called Liſcarrol, -which they had juſt reduced, to the number 
of ſeven thouſand foot, and five hundred horſe. The conteſt 
was for ſome time ſupported with ſpirit, but at length decided 
in favour of the royaliſts. Their lofs was inconſiderable, 
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though embittered by the fall of lord Kynalmeaky. The re- 
bels were purſued without mercy ; and, in their flight, ſpread a 
general conſternation - through all their adherents. The only 
advantage which lord Inchiquin gained by this ſucceſs, was 
that of dividing his forces into ſeveral garriſons, and procuring 
them a miſerable ſubſiſtence. | | 


Wr are now to return to the northern province, the firſt ſcene 
of commotion, and where the power of the rebels was ſtill con- 
ſiderable. The conteſts between the king and commons, the Carte. 
differences between the two houſes of parliament, and, poſſibly, 855 
the artifice of popular leaders who wiſhed to foment the Iriſh 
inſurrection, protracted the treaty for ſending Scottiſh forces 
into Ireland. At length, however, it was reſolved to accept the 
afliſtance of Scotland. Two thouſand five hundred men were 
deſtined for the immediate ſervice of Ulſter. On their arrival, 
the town and caſtle of Carricfergus were to be ſurrendered into 
their hands, and when the refidue of ten thouſand men, the 
number ſtipulated with the Scottiſh commiſſioners; ſhould land 
in Ulſter, they were to be inveſted alſo with the town and 
caſtle of Colerain, To theſe conditiens the king reluctantly 
ſubmitted : and to do the greater honour to thoſe auxiliaries, the 
ſole and uncontrouled conduct of the northern war was com- 
mitted to the Scottiſh generals. 


ABouT the middle of April, the firſt detachment landed at 
Carricfergus. Their commander, Robert Monroe, was in- 
ſtantly joined by ſome of the provincial forces, amounting to 
eighteen hundred. foot and ſeven troops of cavalry. The whole 
body advanced to Newry ; at their approach the rebels aban- 
doned the town; and the reduction of the caſtle was ſpeedily 
effected, That of Carlingtord was delivered up to Sir Henry 
Tichburne, The tumultuary followers of the rebel-leaders Depoſitions 
ſhrunk, with their uſual inſtability, from the firſt appearance MS. Trin. 
of danger. Sir Phelim O'Nial finding it neceſſary to abandon Col. Dub. 


Armagh, 
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Armagh, in the rage of diſappointment ſet fire to the town, 
while his brutal train wrecked their barbarity on thoſe wretch- 
ed Engliſh who were in their power. For the preſent, O'Nial 
retired to Charlemont, though with little hopes of maintaining 
this poſt, as he was deſtitute of ammunition. Many of his fol- 
lowers fled to the faſtneſſes of Tirone; and even ſeveral diſtin- 
guiſhed rebels abandoned their houſes, and concealed themſelves 
in different retreats. 


MoNnRoE was earneſtly preſſec to a the advantage of this 
general conſternation of the rebels, to purſue them vigourouſly 
before they ſhould recover from their terrout, and receive ſup- 
plies from abroad. The ſpeedy and effectual ſuppreſſion of the 
northern rebels muſt have enabled the loyaliſts of Ulſter to re- 
lieve the other provinces, where the forces of government 
were weak and diſtreſſed, and the rebels better armed and or- 
dered than in the North. It was an enterprize ſuited to the mi- 
litary genius of his nation. But Monroe had his ſecret inſtruc- 
tions. Having put ſixty men and eighteen women to death at 
Newry, he left three hundred men to garriſon the town, and re- 
turned to Carricfergus. Hence he again made an excurſion into 
the county of Antrim, No enemy appeared: but the earl of 
Antrim, though zealous againſt the rebels, was a papiſt and a ca- 
valier ; reaſons ſufficient for waſting his lands, and ſeizing his 
perſon. The latter was affected in a manner not unuſual in the 
earlier and more barbarous times. Monroe, with an appear- 
ance of amity and reſpect, viſited the earl at his caſtle of Dun- 
luce; was hoſpitably received; but, at the concluſion of an en- 
tertainment, gave the ſignal to his followers. The earl was made 
priſoner, his caſtle ſeized, and all his houſes committed to the 
cuſtody of the Scottiſh forces. 


Two months wafted in total inaction, or the moſt frivolous 
enterprizes, revived :he ſpirit of the rebels, recalled them from 
their retreats, and enabled them once more to collect their 
| | forces. 
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forces, The charge of oppoſing them now devolved on the 
Engliſh forces of Ulſter ; for the Scots were totally employed in 
ravaging the adjacent diſtricts, and exporting vaſt herds of cattle 
into Scotland. Sir Phelim O'Nial appeared once more at the 
head of an army ; but was bravely,encountered by Sir Robert 
and Sir William Stewart, two Engliſh commanders. After a 
ſharper action than had hitherto been fought in Ulſter, the re- 
bels were driven to flight, with the loſs of five hundred lain, 1 
many wounded, and a number of priſoners. It was propoſed 4 
to proſecute this advantage, but the Engliſh were diſtreſſed and 
neceſſitous, and Monroe refuſed his aſſiſtance. Some loyal 
Engliſh officers, provoked at this unaccountable reluctance, re- 

| ſolved to ſtruggle with their difficulties, and to try what might 
be effected by their own efforts. They reduced ſome forts oc- 
cupied by the rebels, and were preparing to extend their opera- 
tions, when their ardour was effectually repreſſed by a mandate 
from the earl of Leven, now preparing to embark with the 
main body of Scottiſh auxiliaries : his orders were, that 
no man ſhould beſiege any place, or ſtation a garriſon in any 
town of Ulſter, but by permiſſion of the Scottiſh com- 
manders. 


Tuls apparent horrour of putting too ſpeedy a concluſion to 
the war, muſt immediately have been attended with the moſt 
pernicious conſequences, had not the rebels been diſpirited by 
ill ſucceſs, and in want of every neceflary for the proſecution 
of their enterprize. Such was their dejection, that when 
Monroe, in the month of July, at length ſhewed ſome diſpo- Carte. 
ſition to proceed more vigourouſly, the Iriſh chieftains held 9 
their council, and reſolved to abandon a cauſe rendered utterly 
hopeleſs by repeated defeats and diſappointments, and to fly to 
foreign countries, from the rage of their victorious enemy. In 
this moment of deſperation, intelligence was received that 
Owen O' Nial, whoſe arrival had been ſo long and ſo anxiouſly . 
Vor. III. 1 expected, : 
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expected, after a tedious voyage from Dunkirk, was landed in 
the county of Donnegal, with one hundred officers, and a con- 
ſiderable ſupply of arms and ammunition. Their hopes inſtantly 
revived ; a body of forces was appointed to attend their favourite 
general, and conducted * triumphantly to the fort of Charle- 


mont. 


Owen O' NAT had ſerved in the Imperial and Spaniſh armies 
with reputation. He was governour of Arras, when the French 
beſieged this town in 1640; and, though obliged to ſurrender 
upon honourable terms, yet his defence gained him the reſpect 
even of his enemy. Experience had formed him to an able 
and ſkilſul ſoldier; quick in diſcerning, diligent in improving 
any advantage offered by the enemy; more circumſpect than 
enterprizing ; of a genius peculiarly ſuited to defence, and ex- 
cellent at protracting a war; qualities of eſpecial uſe in that ſer- 


vice which he was now to undertake. His knowledge of the 


world, his prudence, his . ſobriety and caution, appeared to 
greater advantage, as they were contraſted by the ignorance 
and rudeneſs, the intemperance and levity of Sir Phelim. To 
the ſecret mortification of this his kinſman, Owen was unani- 


mouſly declared, by the northerp Iriſh, head and leader of their 
confederacy. | 


Tu new general began with expreſſing his deteſtation of 
thoſe barbarities exerciſed by Sir Phelim O'Nial and his brutal: 


followers. The remains of their priſoners he diſmiſſed in ſafet 


to Dundalk ; he inveighed with unuſual warmth againſt thoſe, 
who had diſgraced their cauſe by murder and maſſacre; he ſet. 
fire to the houſes of ſome more notoriouſly guilty, and declared, 
that he would join with the Engliſh, rather than ſuffer any ſuch. 
wretches to eſcape their juſt puniſhment. As he expected to be 
ſpeedily beſieged in Charlemont, he proceeded to make every 
preparation neceſſary for defence, But the Scottiſh forces ſtill 
lay inactive, and the Engliſh were not permitted to attack him; 


ſa 
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ſo that he had full leiſure to collect and diſcipline his men. At 
length the earl of Leven arrived in the month of Auguſt, and 
encreaſed the Scottiſh army to ten thouſand men. The whole 
force of the province amounted to twenty thouſand foot and 
one thouſand horſe : ſo that Leven, who had the ſole command 
of this body, ſeemed to have nothing more to do, but march 
againſt an enemy unable to reſiſt him, to cruſh them at once, 
and; hunt their miſerable remains from every part of Ulſter. He 
paſſed the Bann, and advanced into the county of Tyrone. 
Hence he addreſſed a letter to Owen O'Nial, expreſſing his 
concern, that a man of his reputation ſhould come to Ireland 
for the maintenance of ſo bad a cauſe. Owen replied, that he 
had better reaſons to come to the relief of his country, than his 
lordſhip could plead for marching into England againſt his king : 
and, as if this ſhort correſpondence had been the ſole object of 
his march, Leven again retired, and delivering up the army to 
Monroe, whom he warned to expect a total overthrow, if 
Owen O'Nial ſhould once collect an army, he returned to Scot- 
land. A conduct ſo extraordinary was by the Iriſh naturally im- 
puted to cowardice, and inſpired them with contempt of the 
Scottiſn enemy. Monroe remained inactive; O'Nial continued 
to form his forces; while the army which ſhould oppoſe him, 
Scottiſh and Engliſh, the troops raiſed by parliament, and thoſe 
commiſſioned by the king, were all alike neglected by England, 
and ſoon: obliged to ſtruggle, in their reſpective quarters, with 
the miſeries of nakedneſs and famine. 99 2 50 


Tavs were the rebels in every province of Ireland ſuffered to 


collect and encreaſe their force, to poſſeſs ſtations of ſtrength _. 


and conſequence, in ſome places, to confine the Engliſh: within 
narrow bounds, while they themſelves ranged at large, and 
had free. poſſeſſion of the open country. The defeats, which 
their parties received from the loyaliſts, were of leſs prejudice to 
their cauſe, as the enemy could not improve their advantage, 
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but ſuffered them to re- aſſemble and repair their loſſes. To 
encreaſe their confidence, a ſecond, and more important, em- 
barkation was made for their ſupport at Dunkirk. Wexford 
was in their poſſeſſion. Two veſſels firſt arrived in the port 
laden with arms and ammunition. Colonel Thomas Preſton, 
brother of lord Gormanſton, a ſoldier of experience and repu- 
tation, ſoon followed in a ſhip of war, attended by two fri- 
gates, and ſix other veſſels laden with erdnance for battery, 
field pieces, and other warlike proviſions, five hundred officers, 
and a conſiderable number of engineers. Twelve other veſſels 
fitted out at Nantes, St. Maloes, and Rochelle, ſoon ar- 
rived with artillery, arms, and ammunition, together with a 
conſiderable number of Iriſh officers and veteran ſoldiers, diſ- 
charged from the French ſervice by cardinal Richelieu, and ſent 
into Ireland, thus amply provided, and aſſured of * ſuc- 
cours. 


Tur Engliſh were juſtly alarmed. While they hind: un- 
der various wants and diſtreſſes, the enemy was abundantly. ſup- 
plied with every neceſſary for war. They were maſters of the 
fea; and by intercepting ſeveral ſhips laden with proviſions, 
as they paſſed through St. George's channel, gave a fatal inter- 
ruption to the commerce between Cheſter and Dublin, and 
encreaſed the ſcarcity already felt ſeverely in the capital. It 
was expected, that the rebels would immediately proceed to 
ſome vigourous operations; and ſupplies were inſtantly diſpatch- 


ed to ſome forts more immediately expoſed to danger. But the 


Iriſh were, for the preſent, engaged in the execution of a 
ſcheme ſome time fince concerted, to give a form of authority 
to their procedure, ſo as to unite their aſſociates in the ſeveral 
provinces, and to enforce obedience and ſubmiſſion. The au- 
thority of their clergy had been already employed. The popiſh 
prelate of Armagh firſt ſummoned his clergy to a ſynod, They 
declared the war of the Iriſh to be lawful and pious, and exhort- 

„ ed 
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ed all perſons to unite in their righteous cauſe: at the ſame 
time, they made conſtitutions againſt plunderers and murderers. 
But it was ſoon deemed neceſſary to proceed yet farther, A ge- 
neral ſynod was convened of all the Romiſh clergy of Ireland, 
which fat at Kilkenny in the month of May. 


Tux acts of this aſſembly were more numerous and ſolemn. 
They began with declaring the war maintained by the catholics 
againſt ſectaries and puritans, for defence of the catholic reli- 
gion, the prerogative of the king, the honour and ſafety of the 
queen and royal iſſue, the conſervation of the rights and liber- 
ties of Ireland, and of their own lives and fortunes, to be juſt 
and lawful. They diſclaim all belief or acceptance of any letters 
or proclamations publiſhed in the king's name, until their own 
agents ſhould be aſſured of his real will and intentions. They 
direct, that all their confederates ſhould be united by an oath of 
aſſociation, and denounce ſentence of excommunication on all 
who ſhould refuſe to take it, againſt all neuters, againſt all who 
afſiſted the enemy, - againſt all who/ſhould invade the poſſeſſions 


of any catholic, or any'Iriſh proteſtant, nat adverſary to their 
cauſe, They forbid all diſtinctions and compariſons between 


the old and new Iriſh ; direct, that exact regiſters be kept in 
every province, of the cruelties and murders committed by the 
puritans, (for under this odious denomination they included all 


the loyaliſts) and denouneed their eecleſiaſtical eenſures on 


thoſe of their own people who ſhould commit the like exceſſes. 
They ordain, that provincial councils "ſhould be compoſed of 


clergy and laity, and a general national council formed; to 


which the others ſhould be ſubordinate; that embaſſies ſhould 


be ſent from this aſſembly to foreign potentates; and that the 
emperour, the king of France, and the pope ſhould be parti- 


cularly ſolicited to grant afliſtance to their cauſe. Theſe were 
the principal acts of the clergy. The nobility and gentry, then 
reſident in Kilkenny, united with them in framing the oath of 


aſſociation, 
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aſſociation, in naming the members of the ſupreme council, of 
which lord Mountgarret was choſen preſident, and in appoint- | 


ing a general aſſembly of the whole nation, to meet in that w 
in the enſuing month of October. 


Tur time for this convention was now arrived. The popiſh 
lords, prelates, and clergy, -popiſh deputies from the ſeveral 
counties and principal towns of every province, afſembled at 
Kilkenny. With an affected humility they proteſted, that their 
aſſembly was by no means to be , conſidered. as a parliament, 
which the king's writ alone could convene, but a general meet- 
ing for the regulation of their affairs, until his majeſty's wiſdom 
could ſettle the preſent troubles. It was, however, formed 
on the plan of a parliament, conſiſting of two houſes ;. one 
compoſed of temporal peers and prelates, the other of repreſen- 
tatives deputed by counties and cities. Both fat in the ſame 
chamber. Patrick Darcy, an eminent lawyer, already diſtin- 
guiſhed by his activity in parliament, took his place, bare-head- 
ed, on a ſtool, as a ſubſtitute to the judges. Nicholas Plunket, 
another diſtinguiſhed partizan of the recuſant faction, was ap- 
pointed ſpeaker of the aſſembly. The lords had their place of 
retirement for private conſultation ; and Darcy communicated 
their reſolutions to the commons, Thoſe of the clergy, who 
were not admitted to fit among the lords, formed a convoca- 
tion, in which they treated about the reſtoration and ſettle- 
ment of church poſſeſſion. The arrogance of their demands 
was treated by the lay-impropriators with contempt and ridicule, 


even while they, profeſſed to be the zealous champions of the 


church. 


In the firſt place, however, they declared their reſolution to 
maintain the rights and immunities of the Roman catholic 
church, agreeably to the great eharter. The common law of 
England and ſtatutes of Ireland they profeſſed to accept as their 
rule of government, ſo far as they were not contrary to the 


Roman 


„ enn 


Roman religion, or inconſiſtent with the liberties of Ireland. 
They commanded all perſons to bear faith and allegiance to the 
king, and to maintain his juſt prerogatives: at the ſame time, 
they utterly denied and renounced the authority of his Iriſh go- 
vernment, adminiſtered in Dublin, by a malignant party, to 
his highneſs's great diſſervice, and in compliance with their 
« confederates the malignant party of England.” The admi- 
niſtration of public juſtice they aſſumed to themſelves. To 
each county they afligned a council, conſiſting of twelve per- 
ſons, who were to decide all matters cognizable by juſtices of the 
peace, pleas of the crown, ſuits for debts and perſonal actions, 
and to name all county officers except the high ſheriff. From 
theſe there lay an appeal to the provincial councils, conſiſting 


of two deputies out of each county, who were to meet four 
times in a year, to decide ſuits like judges of aſſize, with ſome 


particular limitations of their juriſdiction. From theſe again 
there lay an appeal to what was called THE SUPREME COUNCIL. 


or THE CONFEDERATE CATHOLICS or IRELAND ; an aſſem- 


bly conſiſting of twenty-four perſons, choſen by the general con- 


vention, Of theſe, twelve were to reſide at Kilkenny, or in ſome. 


other convenient town : no fewer than. nine were to compole a 
council ; and of the fitting members, two-thirds were to decide. 
on every meaſure. This council was to chuſe ſheriffs out of 
three nominated by the county-council ; to command all mili- 


tary officers and civil magiſtrates ;, to determine all: matters left. 
undecided by the general afſembly.; to. hear and judge all cauſes. 


criminal and civil, except titles to lands; to direct the conduct 
of war and every matter relative to the intereſt of the confede- 
racy. For the greater honour and ſecurity of this important aſ- 
ſembly, a guard was aſſigned, — of five i A 


and two hundred horſe. 


As this ſcheme of a ſupreme council had been adopted from 


the eccleſiaſtical. lynod, ſo alſo was the oath of aſſociation taken Bor aſe 
| | from. 
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from their form; with a retrenchment of one part only, in 
which the clergy bound their votaries never to conſent to peace, 


until the church ſhonld be amply inveſted, not only with alf 


its powers and privileges, its ſplendour and magnificence, but 
with all its ancient. poſſeſſions, which no zeal for religion could 
induce the preſent poſſeſſors to reſtore. The aſſembly were 


contented with directing, that all perſons ſhould ſwear allegi- 


ance to the king, ſhould engage to defend his prerogative, the 
power and privilege of the parliament of Ireland, the funda- 
mental laws, together with the free exerciſe of the Roman ca- 
tholic religion, to obey the orders of the ſupreme council, to 
ſeek for no pardon or protection without conſent of the major 


part of this council, and to Lag and maintain n the common 


cauſe. 


THE ave of doe once ene the provincial ge- 
nerals were choſen; Owen O' Nial for Ulſter, Preſton for Lein- 
ſter, Garret Barry for Munſter, colonel John Burke, for Con- 
napght, with the title of lieutenant-general; as they hoped, 
that the earl of Clanricarde would unite with them, and accept 
the chief command of this province. Scarcely had they ſworn 
to maintain the king's prerogative, when they proceeded to an 
open and outrageous violation of it, by aſſuming a power of re- 
gulating the coin, and raiſing its value. Their ambaſſadours 
were diſpatched to foreign courts to ſolicit ſuecours. At the 
ſame time, to demonſtrate their pacific diſpoſitions, they pre- 
pared two petitions to be preſented to the king and queen, to- 
gether with a repreſentation of thoſe grievances, which they al- 
ledged as the occaſion of their confederacy. 


Bur amidſt all this appearance of itate and authority, the 
aſſembly of confederate Iriſh felt their ſecret diſſenſions and 
mortifications. The more moderate among them affected to 
abhor the cruelty of the original inſurrection. They wiſhed to 


obliterate the n of all tranſactions previous to their con- 
vention, 
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vention, and to e * civil war as but now. commenced. 
Hence, in the diſpoſal, of their offices, ſeveral of the firſt con- 
ſpirators were purpoſely neglected. Sir Phelim O'Nial was diſ- 
appointed and provoked; even Roger Moore, whoſe temper 

| was more generous, and more abhorrent of barbarity, found 
his zealous ſervices unnoticed and unrewarded. He had ſpirit, 
abilities, and activity, to render him a formidable malecontent, 
but, for the preſent, he was ſoothed and flattered: his death, 
which happened foon after this convention at Kilkenny, was 
an incident poſſibly not diſpleaſing to the confederates. 


To their utter mortification, Clanricarde ſteadily rejected Wl ce. 
their overtures; unſhaken' in his loyalty by the ſolicitations, the Orm. 
' menaces, and the excommunication, of their clergy. To con- Clanti- 
ſole them, however, in this diſappointment, they now gained a _ 
new aſſociate of dignity and conſequence, Touchet, earl. of 


Caſtlehaven, and baron Audley of England. 


O the firſt intelligence of the rebellion, this lord had haſten- | N 
al from Munſter to Dublin, and made a tender of his ſervices 
to government. As he was a Roman catholic, they could not Caftleha- 
be accepted: he deſired a paſſport to go to England; this al ſo ven's 
was denied- He was not even admitted to reſide in Dublin; Memoirs. 
and, therefore, retired to one of his ſeats in the county of Kil- 
dare, where he lived inoffenſively, and, as he aſſerts, was ſer- 
viceable in relieving and protecting the Engliſh of his neigh- 
bourhood. His character and ſtation induced the lords of the 
Pale to uſe his mediation with the juſtices, that they might be 
allowed to aſſemble, and prepare a repreſentation of their griev- 
ances to the king. He tranſmitted their letter, and, at the 
ſame time, repeated his requeſt of permiſſion to depart the 
kingdom. This was unaccountably denied: he was ſeverely 
reprimanded for his correſpondence with the rebels; and warn- 
ed to be cautious of his conduct for the future. Slight rumours 
and ſuſpicions of the diſloyalty of this lord were eagerly receiv- 
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ed and entertained by the chief governours; and, on the moſt 
futile evidence, he was | ſoon indicted: of high treaſon. Con- 
ſcious of his innocence, he haſtened to Dublin; but, without 
being heard, was committed to cloſe cuſtody. His brother em- 
barked privately, and petitioned the king, now reſident at 
York, that the earl might be tried by his peers, The king re- 
- ferred him to the parliament : the parliament refuſed to inter- 
fere, without the king. In the mean time, Caſtlehaven con- 
trived to eſcape from his confinement ; fled to Kilkenny, in the 
utmoſt rage and indignation, and was readily perſuaded to unite 
with the confederates. He was created an additional- member 
of the ſupreme council, and appointed to command the Leinſter 
horſe, under general Preſton. | 


WHILE the confederacy of the Iriſh was thus gaining ſtrength, 
and riſing zradually to conſequence, the Engliſh, in the midſt 
of their diſtreſſes, were divided in affection and intereſt, by the 
important conteſt of the neighbouring kingdom. The govern- 
ours and their creatures zealouſly engaged. on the fide ot parlia- 
ment: the army, influenced by the earl of Ormond, for the 
moſt part favoured the king. From the moment that a civil 
war appeared inevitable, the parliament deemed it a point of 

Carte. conſequence to eſtabliſh an intereſt in Ireland. Their agents were 
employed in Dublin to ſolicit the officers of the army to ſign a 
petition to his majeſty, beſeeching him to comply with his 
parliament. To men, who had been ſhamefully negle&ed and 
abandoned by this aſſembly, the application was ungracious- 
The opinion of their commander was firſt to be obtained. Or- 
mond received the petition ; he propoſed, that another.ſhould 
be addreſſed to the commons; but, in the drafts of both, he 
made ſuch alterations, as manifeſted his attachment to the 
king, and were utterly difagreeable to the parliamentary agents, 
They adhered to their own form; the earl ſteadily rejected it; 
ſo that the ſcheme of a petition was defeated ; which Ormond 

+ took 
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took care to repreſent to the king as an inſtance of the good affec- 


tions of his army of Ireland. At the ſame time he pathetically 


repreſented their diſtreſſes, his inability to engage in any ſer- 
vice of real conſequence, and the embarraſſments he experienced 
from the juſtices, in their obſtinate averſion to proſecute the re- 
bels with vigour and effect. | 842 


Tux juſtices, on their part, ſeized every occaſion of mortify- 
ing the earl of Ormond. They ſcrutinized his conduct with 


ſeverity, and repreſented it maliciouſly, The earl of Leiceſter, Carte. 
ſecretly attached to the parliament, and too ſolicitous for their Orm. 


ſervice to aſſume his government of Ireland, regarded Ormond 
with ſuſpicion and diſguſt, as the rival of his power, On every 
vacancy in the Iriſh army, he endeavoured to appoint ſuch of- 
ficers as were moſt agreeable to his party. Hence there na- 
turally aroſe ſome ſharp contentions between the lord lieutenant 
and the general. They were ſubmitted to the king ; and the 
king readily decided in favour of a zealous royaliſt. He en- 
larged Ormond's commiſſion as commander of the army in Ire- 
land, and rendered it independent of the earl of Leiceſter. Ag 
this nobleman profeſſed an intention of repairing to his govern- 
ment without delay, the king deemed it neceſſary to protect 
Ormond, his friend, from every poſſible oppreſſion or mortifi- 
cation. He gave him licence to reſort to England at his plea- 
ſure, without any prejudice to his offices and entertainments in 
Ireland; and to grace fo good a ſervant ſtill farther, of his ow 
motion, he created him a marquis. 


Tux civil war of England was now declared. The king la- 
boured to gain the army of Ireland, by his favours to their ge- 
neral. The parliament, ſtill more aſſiduous, endeavoured not 
only to ſecure an intereſt in the ſoldiery, but to direct the whole 
adminiſtration of this kingdom. Reynolds and Goodwin, two 
members of the Engliſh commons, were ſent for theſe purpoſes 
to Dublin, and brought with them ſome ammunition, together 
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with twenty thouſand pounds, a ſupply: utterly inadequate to 
the neceſſities of the army, but ſuch as ſerved for a moment 

relief, and gave them hopes of farther ſuccours. The parlia- 
mentary agents were aſſiduous, and experienced in the artifices 
of faction: The lords juſtices, and their creatures of the coun- 
cil, were their zealous partizans. Every rumour diſadvantage- 


ous to the king and his cauſe was received with joy, and in- 


duſtriouſly propagated. The pulpit was employed, as in Eng- 
land, to enflame men's minds; and the moſt abſurd illiterate 
brawlers, encouraged by thoſe in power, vented their crude de- 
ciſions on a conteſt infinitely tranſcending their wretched i in- 
tellects. One of theſe inſtruments of faction proved ſo outra- 
geouſly offenſive, as to engage the attention of an Triſh parlia- 
ment: and his friends, the chief governours, ſereened him from 
e by ſuddenly proroguing this aſſembly. 


RevnoLDs and Goodwin, together with: lord Liſle, who bad 
imbibed the ſpirit and principles of his father Leiceſter, were 
admitted into the privy council, without any warrant from the 
king, whoſe authority was deſpiſed by the governours of Ire- 
land, from the moment that his ſword was drawn. Inſtead of 
acting againſt the public enemy, theſe men ſeemed ſolely intent 
on embarraſſing and mortifying. thoſe Who were attached to the. 
king. Every meaſure was purſued to render the marquis of Or- 
mond diſſatisfied with his command. Clanricarde was aban-- 
doned to his diſtreſſes: every particular of his conduct was in- 
terpreted malignantly; and, poffibly, the juſtices and their crea- 
tures entertained. ſome ſecret hopes, that a popiſh lord, of ſuch: 
extenſive property, might, at length, be ſeduced. from his al- 
legiance by the ſolicitations of the. rebels, and the efforts of 
their clergy. Lord Ranelagh, the preſident of Connaught, 
quitted his government in vexation and deſpair, and haſted to 
Dublin, with a reſolution of laying before the. king a full ac- 


count of the diſtreſſes of his Proviners, and the pernicious. con- 
duct 
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duct of the juſtices. But his deſign was quickly defeated. On 
his arrival, he was inſtantly accuſed as author of all the extre- 
mities which the troops had experienced in Connaught. A 
charge, conſiſting of ſeventy- ſour articles, was exhibited againſt 
him to the council. He was not allowed a copy, ora view of 
theſe articles : he petitioned for licence to make his defence be- 
fore the king, to whom they were tranſmitted: but this alſo 
was denied. 5 HFS 5 5 6: 7138 1 21298 


* 
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Ir was a point of eſpecial moment to the lords juſtices, and Carte. 
their party, that no accounts of Ireland, and its affairs, ſhould Orm. 
be tranſmitted either to the king or Engliſh' parliament; but 
through the medium of their own repreſentations. But this 
poliey was at length defeated, by the bold and ſpirited conduct 
of the royaliſts. The officers of the Leinſter army had been 
long expoſed to the ſevereſt neceſſities, by the with- holding of 
their pay, and the wretched proviſions made for their ſub- 
ſiſtence. They were many of them perſons of diſtinction of 
the Engliſh nation, and ſupported and joined in their complaints 
by the earl of Kildare. They had addreſſed themſelves for relief 
to parliament, but with no effect. They repeated their addreſs 
to the privy council, in a manner ſo bold and peremptory as 
was alarming to government. Hopes and promiſes were laviſh- 
ed on theſe dangerous complainants : expedients were [deviſed 
for their immediate relief, it was even agreed, that every one 
ſhould bring in half their plate * for the preſent ſupply of the 

ot | army: 


* Anthony Martin, biſhop of Meath, had been pillaged by the rebels in the 
firſt inſurrection, and deprived of all his ſubſtance. As a member of the 
privy council, he was now required to ſend. in his plate. The prelate anſwer-. 
ed, that he had none, nor any property whatever but a few old gowns. It 
is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive a petty tyranny more provoking and contemptible 
than that of the juſtices, who, for no other offence, but that of a reply deliver-. - 
ed in plainneſs and ſimplicity of heart, committed the poor prelate to cloſe cuſs. _ 1 
tody, and obliged him to petition the throne for relief. 5 . 
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army but the ſum thus raiſed proved totally inſufficient, The 
clamour was renewed ; and the officers, having now prepared an 
affecting addreſs to the king, demanded licence for their agent to 
repair to England, and convey it to his majeſty. 


Tae juſtices and the agents of the Engliſh parliament were 
alarmed at this deſign. They endeavoured to terrify the of- 
ficers ; they aſſured them, with an affectation of deep concern, 
that ſuch an addreſs muſt infallibly deprive them of all future 
ſuccours from the commons of England; they entreated them 


to ſuſpend their deſign, at leaſt until the effect of thoſe repre- 


ſentations already made to parliament ſhould be diſcovered. 
When this artifice proved ineffectual, Reynolds and Goodwin 
perſuaded the juſtices, not only to deny licence of departure to 
the agent choſen by the officers, but to lay an embargo on all 
veſſels in the harbour. The officers, not yet diſmayed, inſiſted 
on their demand of a licence. Thoſe of the province of Lein- 
ſter avowed and united in the addreſs prepared in Dublin, not- 
withſtanding the inceſſant efforts of the two agents, who viſit- 
ed every fort and garriſon, to gain the officers to their party. 
The juſtices found it neceſſary to take off the embargo. The 
addreſs was conveyed to the king ; who could but expreſs his 
grief at the diſtreſſes of ſo eminent and meritorious a body, and 
his thanks for their ſervices and attachment. - 


'Tais was not the firſt intimation which Charles had received 
of the diſtreſſes of his army in Ireland. Sir James Montgomery, 
Sir Hardreſs Waller, colonel Arthur Hill, and colonel Audley 
Mervyn, had already attended him at Oxford, with a petition 
in favour of his Iriſh ſoldiery; and though avowed parliamenta- 
rians, and though their application was permitted and directed 
by the parliament, they were graciouſly received. The preſent 
petition came from men better affected to his perſon and intereſt, 
and was attended with fome uſeful informations relative to 


the 
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the governours of Ireland, their principles, their connexions, 
and procedure. 3 | | 

THis prince was now unhappily involved in a civil war, deſ- 
perately maintained, and of uncertain event. On the firſt ope- 


rations of this war, each party was convinced of the neceſſity 


of trying every expedient, and ranſacking every quarter for aſ- 
ſiſtance. In deſpite of the inveterate averſion againſt popery, 
which it was faſhionable to expreſs, and which Charles was 
particularly intereſted to affect, he found it neceſſary, about the 
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time of the Engagement at Edge-hill, to accept the ſervices Whitelock. 


of papiſts, and particulacly to arm thoſe of Lancaſhice. The par- 
liament inveighed againſt this impiety : the king recriminated, 


and accuſed them of employing numbers of the ſame profeſſion 
in their army. The parliament declared their reſolution of in- 
viting the Scots to aſſiſt againſt the enemies of the proteſtant re- 
ligion. Charles juſtly dreaded the ſpirit of his northern ſubjects, 
and ſaw the neceſſity of ſtrengthening himſelf againſt an union 
ſo formidable. For this purpoſe he ſeems to have turned his 
eyes to Ireland, with an attention ſtricter than the diſtractions 
of England had hitherto admitted. The inſurrections of that 
kingdom had proved of moſt eſſential ſervice to his enemies. 
Could they be allayed, the power with which he had unwarily 
inveſted the parliament, of aſſuming the condu of the war in 
Ireland, would be rendered uſeleſs and void : they would 
be deprived of one great popular pretence for raiſing men and 
money, and an army of royaliſts might in due time be tranſported 
from Ireland to join the king's ſtandard. 28 


Tux profeſſions of the Iriſh inſurgents were not unfavourable Carte, 


to ſuch views. They had repeatedly ſolicited for liberty to lay Ormond and 
their grievances before the king, and for a ceſſation of hoſtili- Letters. 


ties, until their complaints ſhould be heard and decided. "They 
had employed the mediation of the earl of Caſtlehaven without 
effect: the earl of Clanricarde had warmly recommended their 


propoſitions 
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propoſitions to the ſtate; but the lords juſtices were inexorable : 

they again applied to Ormond, who reſolved to tranſmit their 
petition to the king. The juſtices, when they found that it 
could no longer be ſuppreſſed, at length conſented to convey a 
copy of it to Charles, attended with their own remarks, and an 
earneſt deſire that it might be rejected, as the granting the re- 


- queſt of the petitioners would be ** inconſiſtent with the means 


« of railing a conſiderable revenue to the crown, and eſtabliſh- 
« ing religion and civility in Ireland.” The only anſwer they 


received was that of a ſevere reprimand for their diſreſpe& in 


tranſmitting a copy of the petition, and a peremptory order, 
that they ſhould ſend the original, This occaſioned a delay; 
ſo that the general aſſembly at Kilkenny once more repeated 
their application to the throne. | 


IT can 3 be doubted, but that from theſe overtures the 
king derived ſome hopes of compoſing the diſſenſions of Ireland, 
and drawing ſome aſſiſtance from this kingdom. Nothing, in- 
deed, could be more unpopular than any act of indulgence to the 
Iriſh inſurgents. They were the avowed defenders of popiſh 
ſuperſtition and idolatry, objects of abhorrence to the popular 
party, and ſuch as the king neceſſarily profeſſed to regard with 
abhorrence. Yet the urgent neceſſity of his affairs obliged him 
to attend to every argument in favour of theſe obnoxious rebels. 
He conſidered their repeated applications for peace, and per- 
miſſion to explain their grievances; the ruin with which Ire- 
land was threatened; the negle& of this kingdom which the 
parliament had diſcovered; his own inability to protect his Iriſh 
proteſtant ſubjects ; and the encreafing ſtrength of the rebels. 
He ſaw no reaſon why he ſhould not receive the propoſitions of 


the Iriſh, as he had formerly condeſcended to the Scots, and 


was ſtill ready to treat with his Engliſh rebels. Thus recon- 
ciled to a mcaſure which promiſed ſome advantage, Charles 


Ormond and jfſued a commiſſion under the great ſeal of England, to the 
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marquis of Ormond, the earl of Clanricarde, earl of Roſcom- 
mon, viſcount Moore, Sir Thomas Lucas, Sir Maurice Euſtace, 


and Thomas Burke, eſquire, to meet the principal recuſants, to 


receive, and to tranſmit their propoſitions. 


Svucn a manifeſt overture to peace was provoking to the juſ- 
tices, and alarming to Goodwin and Reynolds, the committee 
of parliament, (as they were called.) Parſons doubted, whether 
he ſhould not ſtop the execution of this commiſſion. Burke, 
who conveyed it into Ireland, was ſaid to be a fomenter of rebel- 


lion, and a known agent of the rebels. The committee flew 
through the army and the inhabitants of Dublin, ſoliciting them 


to ſign a remonſtrance againft the commiſſion, ' but with little 
ſucceſs. The king was informed of their proceedings; and, 
encouraged by the apparent proſperity of his affairs, reſolved- to 
purſue his ſchemes in Ireland with greater vigour, He wrote to 
the lords juſtices in terms of great ſeverity, commanding that 
Goodwin and Reynolds ſhould be removed from the privy: coun- 
cil. He ſoon after tranſmitted. his warrants to the juſtices and 
Ormond, for ſecuring their perſons, and committing them to 
cloſe cuſtody. But theſe agents had already fled from the king- 
dom in confuſion and diſgrace, It is natural to expect, that 
Charles ſhould, in the next place, remove the preſent lords juſ- 
tices, and commit the government of Ireland to ſome perſon of 


approved attachment. 'He, indeed, propoſed to create the mar- 


quis of Ormond lord lieutenant, leaving it, however, to his 
own choice, either to accept or decline this ſtation, Whether 
Ormond diſcovered ſome marks of irreſolution in this propoſal ; 

whether he imagined, that in his preſent character he could 
ſerve the king more effectually, and with greater ſecurity to 
himſelf ; or whatever were his motives,. he humbly adviſed his 
majeſty to * delay the ſending him an authority to take that, 


„ charge upon him ;” and proceeded to the treaty with the Iriſh 2 


inſurgents. | 
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In conjunction with the other commiſioners, he ſent a ſum- 
mons to the lords Gormanſton, Mountgarret, Ikerrin, and ſeven 


others, who had ſigned the petition to the king, requiring them 


to ſend their agents to Drogheda, where the commiſſioners 
would be ready, on a day appointed, to receive their propoſi- 
tions, in order to tranſmit them to his majeſty. The Iriſh 
were conſiderably elated by. their preſent advantages. Their 
general, Preſton, had taken ſeveral. places of ſtrength, and 
though, in an encounter with Monk, his party was defeated, 


yet he ſtil] extended his petty conqueſts, | In moſt diſtricts the 
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inſurgents were ſuperiour, and exulted in the diſtreſſes of the 
royal forces. Their vanity and inexperience magnified this 
ſuperiority, and their clergy, of all others the moſt vain and 
inexperienced, encouraged and enflamed their inſolence. The 
commiſſioners, apprehending the preſumption of this order, re- 
quired, that the committee to be ſent to Drogheda ſhould conſiſt 
entirely of laymen. They limited their number to thirty, and 
demanded, that they ſhould be ready at the place of meeting to 
receive the commiſſioners, with due reſpect to the king's au- 
thority. But what was ſtill more offenſive, in the ſafe · conduct 
granted by the juſtices to their committee, the recuſants were 
ſtyled actors or abettors in ax ODIOUS REBELLION. 


AN anſwer was « inflantly returned. by the. ſupreme council, in 
the firſt violence of pride and indignation. They expreſſed their 
ſurprize, that a commiſſion founded on an application made by 


the catholics, in the month of Auguſt, ſhould. be unaccount- 


ably concealed until the ſucceeding month. of F ebruary. They 
declared. it neceſſary for them to have a view, or. copy of this 
commiſſion, They reſented the indignity of preſcribing a mode 
of demeanour.to their agents, as if they were to be informed of 
the reſpe& due to the king. But, above all. things, they diſ- 
dained the offenſive appellations inſerted. in the ſafe- conduct, 
and inſerted by the juſtices, (as they affected to ſuppoſe) with- 

out. 
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out authority ; and declared their firm and unanimous reſolution 


to abandon all thought of accommodation, until the odious and 
unmerited imputation of REBELLION ſhould be retracted. In 
this caſe, they profeſſed themſelves ready to concur in every pa- 
cific meaſure, provided they were not reſtrained in the number 
and quality of their agents, and that an indifferent and ſecure 
place were aſſigned for their meeting, as they had melancholy 
experience of the danger of relying on a proclamation, much 
more on any ſafe- conduct granted by the lords juſtices. If 


« theſe our juſt and reaſonable. demands, ſay they, * ſhall be 


« denied to us, we muſt again employ ſome zealous and well- 
« minded man, who, in behalf of juſtice, dare hazard the 


* Rack, by whom we may addreſs our humble requeſts to the 


“ fountain of juſtice, his ſacred maJetlys whoſe moſt ratthful and 
* moſt humble OT we are. 


Tun commiſioners heſitated whether they ſhould take any Carte. 
notice of this letter, or proceed any farther in their negocia- Orm. 


tions with men of ſuch a ſpirit. Their zeal for accomp 

a treaty eſſential to the king's: intereſt at length prevailed ; they 
condeſcended not only to return an anſwer, but to encloſe a copy 
of their commiſſion, In this, the king expreſſed : his extreme 
« indignation at the odious REBELLION, Which the recuſants of 
% Ireland had, without ground or colour, raiſed againſt his 


« perſon, crown, and dignity.” 80 that, as it now appeared, 


the juſtices had but copied his majeſty's expreſſions. At the 
ſame time, the earl of Caſtlehaven laboured to inſpire his aſſo- 


ciates at Kilkenny with greater moderation. At his inſtances 


they wrote in humbler terms to the commiſſioners, expreſſing 
their ſolicitude, that his majeſty's gracious intentions rowards 
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them ſhould not be fruſtrated, aud their readineſs to obey his 
royal commands, in diſpoſal of their men and arms, with ſuch 
zeal as ſhould prove them No. acToRs OR ABETTORS IN AW 
oDIOUS REBBLLION, expreſſions, which, they ſtill inſiſted, 
ſhould not be uſed in any inſtrument addrefted to them. The 
ſecond letter of the commiſſioners brought them to a ſtill more 
tractable diſpoſition. They now contented themſelves, with 
zealous proteſtations of their loyalty, and the integrity of their 
intentions. And thus, by pliancy on each fide, and the efforts 
of men of temper and moderation, it was at length agreed, that 


ſix agents of the ſupreme council, all laymen, ſhould be autho- 
A.D.1642-3 


riſed to attend the king's commiſſioners at TRI, on the ſeven- 
teenth day of Maren. re 1 WW 
Ir had been propoſed in the privy council, that a ceſſation of 
arms ſhould take place during the negociation. But this the 
lords juſtices peremptorily (eo and they, who againſt all 
d fo long kept the foldiery in 

a ſtate of ination, now; at length, found it neceſſary for the 
ſubſiſtence of the forces, to 'employ them in an expedition 
which might retard, or defeat the treaty with the Iriſh. Their 
deſign was to reduce the towns of Roſs and Wexford, an enter- 
prize which Ormond had earneſtly recommended before the ar- 
rival of Preſton, but which government had as earneſtly op- 
ſed, on the frivolous pretence of reſerving the honour of it 


for the lord lieutenant, whoſe arrival was expected, but who 


was detained in England by the king's command. The juſtices 
now reſolved to employ lord Liſle ; and great preparations were 
made, and unuſual efforts exerted to ſupport him in his expe- 
dition. Ormond, ſuſpecting ſome concealed purpoſe: in this ap- 


pointment of a general, ſignified to the lords juſtices, that, as 


he was particularly entruſted with the army, he deemed it his 
indiſpenſible duty to take upon himſelf the command of this. 
expedition. In a moment, their zeal was cold; the army was 

ready. 
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ready to march; there was no pretence for ſuſpending the ex 
pedition ; the command could not be denied to the marquis; 

they ſuffered him to proceed; but with- held ne, ne- 

ceſſary to his ſucceſs. | | | 


Ix his progreſs, he drove the rebels from ſeveral of thoſe places Cite. 
they had occupied; and relying on the arrival of the ſtores, which Orm. 
the lords juſtices engaged to ſend by ſea to Duncannon,he formed. 
the fiege of Roſs. No ſtores arrived: the enemy could not be 
prevented from throwing two. thouſand. men into the town: his 
forces were expoſed to the ſeverity. of a dreary ſeaſon, and 
threatened with famine. The governour of Duncannon afford- 
ed him a ſmall ſupply of bread and ammunition, which encou- 
raged him to attempt the town by ſtorm, conſcious that he 
could not continue to inveſt it for any time. A breach was 

the aſſault given, the garriſon. was numerous and well. 
ſupplied ; they repelled their aſſailants with ſome flaughter.. 
Ormond had a. ſcanty proviſion of three days for his army, at a 
diſtance of ſixty miles from the capital: a ſudden retreat was 
the only meaſure to, be purſued: But now, Preſton; with fix: 
thouſand foot, and fix hundred and fifty horſe, occupied a. 
defile through which. he muit of neceſſity paſs in his return to- 
Dublin. 


NoTHING. more was neceſſary to complete the ruin-of the 
Englith forces, but that Prefton ſhould continue to occupy this. 
impregnable ſtation. His enemy was reduced to the miferable: 
alternative of periſhing by famine,. or marching to a deſperate. 
and hopeleſs attack. In the moment when the gallant marquis 
was thus on the point of falling, by the neglect or treachery of 
the juſtices, Preſton happily reſcued: him from deſtruction. 
With a precipitation. unpardonable in a foldier, he ruſhed for- Caſtlehav. 
ward into the plain, in full confidence of an eaſy victory, over Mem. 
an inferiour enemy, enfeebled by their wants.. Ormond eagerly 
ſeized the advantage. His * was ſpirited and ſkilful, The Carte. 
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Iriſh horſe was at once thrown into confuſion by his artillery : 
their foot, without any conſiderable reſiſtance, fled, one divi- 
ſion after another, and, though they attempted to rally, were 
preſſed fo vigourouſly, that their rout was ſpeedily completed. 
Five hundred of the Iriſh were loſt in this engagement, and 


all their baggage and ammunition fell into the hands of the 
victors. 


Tux Leinſter rebels muſt have been entirely deſtroyed, had 


the marquis been enabled to continue the purſuit, by ſome 


troops of horſe. But the whole Engliſh cavalry, having routed 
that of the rebels, rode off, without returning to the field ; an 
incident which raiſed ſuſpicion of ſome ſiniſter motive in lord 
Liſle, their leader. The only advantage, therefore, which Or- 
mond derived from his ſucceſs, was that of purſuing his march 
to Dublin, and not without apprehenſions of being harraſſed 
by the enemy, whoſe loſs was not conſiderable, and who might 
ſoon recover from their conſternation. But as Preſton, in his 
flight and terrour, had broken down the bridge over the river 


| Barrow, he could not lead his forces back to annoy the enemy, 


nor prevent them from ranging freely over the country to ſup- 
ply their neceſſities. The marquis, fired with indignation and 
reſentment, returned to the capital, which was now a ſcene of 
calamity and diſcontent. The inhabitants were exhauſted and 


oppreſſed by the maintenance of the ſoldiers : the ſoldiers, ex- 


aſperated by their diſtreſſes, repeatedly amuſed by aſſurances of 
relief, and repeatedly diſappointed, were turbulent and mu- 
tinous. Strangers were expelled from the city; thouſands of 
deſpoiled Engliſh, whoſe very ſubſiſtence became an intolerable 
burden, were tranſported into their own country. Merchants 
were rifled and deſpoiled of their commodities, to ſupply the 


_ neceſſities of the ſtate. Such wretched expedients ſtill proved 
inſufficient, and the army was ſtill diſtreſſed and clamourous, 
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In the mean time, four of the king's commiſſioners met the 
agents of the confederate catholies at Trim, and received their 
remonſtrance of grievances and petition for redreſs. In this in- 
ſtrument they made a ſolemn proteſtation of their loyalty, plead- 
ed their former merits, in granting extraordinary ſubſidies to 
the king, and apologized for their preſent inſurrection, or. 
rather pleaded a neceſſity for taking arms, from the oppreſſions 
they had long endured, from the diſqualifications and ſeverities 
of the penal. ſtatutes of the ſecond year of queen Elizabeth, 
(which they repreſented as entirely unnoticed and unknown, 
until revived by their enemies, as an inſtrument of perſecution,) 
from the denunciations of the malignant party in England! againſt 
their religion, and the cruelties exerciſed on their eccleſiaſtics. 
Nor did they forget the ordinance againſt bowing at the name of 
Jefus, at which they affected the utmoſt horrour and amaze- 
ment. The offenſive conduct of the lords juſtices, before and 
fince the firſt difcovery of the inſurrection, was fully ſtated; 
their devices for exaſperating the old natives and perpetuating 
the war, their arbitrary and cruel meaſures for defeating every 
attempt of the catholics to convey their grievances to the 
throne. They charged them with horrid perfidy and barbarity, . 
with tyrannical proceedings in the court of wards, iniquitous, 
meaſures for avoiding letters patent, and depriving the loyal. 
ſubje&s of their juſt poſſeſſions. They inveighed with particu- 
Hr ' warmth againſt the acts lately paſſed in England in favour of 
adventurers, whereby they were declared rebels, unſummoned 
and unheard, and deſpoiled of their lands, without exception, 
diſtinction, or any poſſibility of relief. Theſe acts they repre- 
ſented as forced on the king, to the great prejudice of His rights 
and prerogatives, ſubverſtve of the fundamental laws of Ireland, 
and inconſiſtent with the rights and privileges of Iriſh ſubjects: 


Carte. Lett. 


No. cxxxvii. 


who, from the time of Henry the Second, had parliaments of © © 


their own, and by right were to be bound only by acts framed? 
| Ne Eg 41 Orr 
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or accepted in theſe afſemblies,---To remedy theſe grievances, 
they propoſed, that inſtead of the preſent Iriſh parliament, 
chiefly compoſed of the creatures and menial dependents of the 
chief governours, the king would be pleaſed to appoint a free 
parliament, to be convened at ſome indifferent place, before 
ſome perſon of approved loyalty, and acceptable to the people 
of Ireland, to deliberate without controul, by a ſuſpenſion of 
the Law or PoyNniINGs; and that no catholics be, on 


any account, excluded from Seng and voting. in. this par- 
liament. | 


In oppoſition to this remonſtrance, which Ormond tranſmit- 
ted to the king, the lords juſtices, in a long declamatory letter, 
laboured to difluade him from any accommodation with the 
Iriſh. They recalled to view the inſolences and cruelties of the 
firſt rebellion, and the futility of the pretences urged in its juſ- 
tification. As the old Engliſh affected to ſtand diſtinguiſhed 
from the Northerns, they affected to confound and involve 
both in the ſame guilt. They obſerved, and not without 'rea- 
ſon, that the aſſembly at Kilkenny had oppoſed the royal au- 
thority by erecting a new ſyſtem of government, and diſclaim- 
ed it by their oath of aſſociation, and by addrefling themſelves 


to foreign powers. They know edged their own want of 
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every means to ſupport a war: but, if ſupplied in due time, 
they doubted not to ** take ample vengeance on the rebels, to 
5 reduce them to ſuch a ſtate, as they ſhould not eaſily relapſe 
« into their commmotions, and to find a way to a peace which 
cc ſhould not be attended with a lingering ruin, but be ſuitable 
* to his majeſty's greatneſs, and eſtabliſh the future ſafety and 
& happineſs of his poſterity, and of the kingdom.” | 


ORMON D conſidered the propoſitions of the confederates as 
totally inadmiſſible : at the ſame time, he condemned the re- 
preſentations of the lords juſtices, as tending to countenance a 
ſcheme of extirpation, iniquitous in the attempt, and impoſſible 


to 
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to be executed.” The zeal of each party, thoſe who favoured, 
and thoſe who oppoſed an accommodation, grew gradually 
violent, Ormond, the head and patron of the royaliſts, accuſed 
the; juſtices of concealing the true ſtate of Ireland from the 
king, and inſiſted on acquainting him with the whole detail of 
diſtreſs - endured by his ſubje&s of this kingdom. The lords 
Juſtices, although they pathetically lamented their preſſing dif- 
ficulties to the Engliſh parliament, yet were induſtrious to ſup- 
preſs all clamour and complaints at home, which might be 
pleaded in favour of an accommodation with. the rebels. When 
the officers of the army petitioned the Iriſh parliament, repre- 
ſenting their ſufferings, and the iniquities of ſome agents, who, 
in the wretched dividends occaſionally made for their ſupport, 


had defrauded them by light and adulterated coin; they even 


recurred to the odious method of a ſudden prorogation, to pre- 
vent the examination of their cauſe. To expreſs their con- 
tempt and defiance of the rebels, they ordered ſome priſoners 
taken in battle, to be immediately executed by martial law. Se- 
veral perſons of diſtinction, who, on ſubmitting, in conſequence 
of the royal proclamation, were rigorouſly confined in the caſtle 


of Dublin, had petitioned, and now repeated their application 


to be admitted to bail; but this the juſtices obſtinately refuſ- 
ed. They had exerted themſelves fo vigourouſly, that indict- 
ments of treaſon were found againſt theſe, and above a thou- 
ſand more, in the ſpace of two days; and, with a ſhameleſs 


outrage on decency, a memorial was publicly read at the coun- 


cil board, from a friend of Sir William Parſons, repreſenting his 


merits in expending ſums of money, for procuring witneſſes on 


| theſe indictments. 


Mex of ſuch a temper were evidently unfit to be entruſted 
with government : and the ſituation of the king's affairs, which 


every day became more critical, made it neceſſary for him to 


ſmooth the way to ſuch a treaty, as might enable him to draw 
"Fob" We -'- i 6 ſome 
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fome aſſiſtance from Ireland. Any violent change, however, 
in Iriſh adminiſtration, might raiſe a clamour among his ene- 
mies in England; he, therefore, contented himſelf, for the 
preſent, with removing Parſons. Borlaſe, as in himſelf harm- 
leſs and infignificant, was continued in the government, and 
Sir Henry Tichburne appointed for his new colleague, a man 
of unexceptionable character, and zealouſly devoted to the 
king's ſervice. At the ſame time, Charles, with a. caution now 
unneceſſary, commanded the Iriſh privy- council, not to execute 
any warrant, nor to pay obedience to any orders, without his. 
own ſpecial allowance and n. 


f b | 
Tuts change of government was ſoon followed by an order to 
the marquis of Ormond, to treat about a temporary ceſſation of 
arms with the rebels; as a treaty of final peace, upon moderate 


and equitable terms, required more time than the king's affairs 


and the neceſſities of Ireland could allow. And whatever were 
the primary motives of the king, involved as he was in a deſpe- 
rate civil war, which obliged him to ſeek reſources from every 
quarter; yet, the melancholy plea of neceſſity never could be 
urged with greater force than on the preſent occaſion. 


| DuBLin, from whence all Teinfter and Connaught were to be 
ſupplied, as well as Derry and Colerain, had long ſince been 


reduced to the moſt mi.erable extremities; the inhabitants plun- 
dered to ſupply the ſoldiery; the ſoldiery impatient of their 


diſtreſſes: the officers repeatedly threatening to recur to the 
firſt principle of nature, that of ſelf-preſeryation. The pro- 
vince of Connaught was reduced to almoſt total deſperation. 
The integrity and activity of the earl of Clanricarde had the 
virulence of the Roman clergy to encounter, (who denounced. 
all their terrours againſt thoſe who ſhould refuſe the oath of aſ- 
ſociation) as well as the practices of thoſe Engliſh officers, who 
were devoted to the parliament. The rebels every day encreaſed 
in ſtrength: they became maſters of the important fort of Gal- 

way, 
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way, and prepared to reduce thoſe caſtles of the county of 


Roſcommon, which (with Clanricarde's towns of Loughrea 0 


and Portumna) were all that held out in the weſtern province. 
In Munſter, lord Inchiquin, unaſſiſted by the ſtate, and aban- 
doned by the Engliſh parliament, tried every miſerable expe- 
dient for the relief of his ſoldiers, and was ſtill on the point of 
total ruin. To preſerve his forces from famiſhing, he was oblig- 
ed to draw them from their garriſons, and to divide them into 
parties, to range over the country for ſubſiſtence. To enereaſe 
his calamity and conſternation, one of thoſe parties, commanded 
by Sir Charles Vavaſor, an Englith officer, was attacked and 
defeated by the rebels, under the conduct of Caſtlehaven and 
Muſkerry; his © cannon, baggage, and ſeven hundred arms, 
taken, and fix hundred of his men ſlain bn the field of battle. 
In Ulſter, the Britiſh power ſeemed moſt predominant. Yet, 
Monroe, for a while ſupplied from Scotland and England, at 
length found himſelf deſerted by both; and, to ſupport his 


troops, was obliged to rouſe them from their mactivity. He 


attempted to ſurpriſe Owen O' Nial in his quarters, but Was 
foiled, and forced to retire with ſome loſs: and though this re- 
bel- general was defeated by Sir Robert Stewart, yet he ſoon re- 
cruited his forces, received a ſupply of arms and ammuni- 
tion from the ſupreme council, and extended his 8 
ſions, unmoleſted by an . weakened and 8 by their 

diſtreſſes. | 5 


77 
# % 


Tux new lords juſtices and council had a deep fenſe at this | 


miſery to which the ſeveral: provinces were reduced. - They ap- 
plied. by letters, they diſpatched their agents, to the Engliſh 
parliament for relief; yet without any conſiderable effect. As 
the laſt effort to keep the army from diſbanding or periſhing, 
they recurred to an expedient, of which the commons of Eng- 
land had already ſet the example; and, without conſulting, or 
receiving any warrant from the king, eſtabliſhed , an EXCISE 
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But, although this obnoxious tax amounted to half the value of 
the commodity, yet, ſuch was the poverty of the kingdom, that 
the money thus raiſed, proved utterly inadequate to the neceſſi- 


ties of the ſtate. 


Ix ſuch a ſituation of affairs, Ormond thought himſelf fully 
juſtified in proceeding to a treaty with the confederate Iriſh, 
agreeably to the king's commands. The affair was delicate, 
and required addreſs and caution. For the honour of his royal 
maſter it was neceſſary, that the firſt overture for a ceſſation. 
ſhould be made by the rebels: and, for this, his agents were 
employed to confer with the aſſembly at Kilkenny. The Iriſh. 
clergy, who derived their extravagant hopes of power, riches, 
and ſplendour, from the confuſions of the kingdom, were 
averſe from every meaſure tending to reſtore the public peace. 
But theſe men and their partizans were, as yet, borne down by 
the more intelligent and temperate of their party. They con- 
ſidered, that to decline a ceſſation, would be to refute all their 
ſpecious profeſſions of loyalty, and their pretences of a neceſſity 
for taking arms. They had formerly expreſſed. their earneſt 
withes that hoſtilities ſhould be ſuſpended, that they might re- 
preſent their grievances, and prepare a way for the ſettlement. 
of a diſtracted kingdom: and the majority of the aſſembly now: 
determined to act conſiſtently. They agreed to a ceſſation of 
twelve months, on certain conditions to be propoſed by their 
agents to the marquis of Ormond.. N 


As a preliminary to their conference, it was expected on the 
part of the Iriſh, that they ſhould have a new and free parlia- 
ment. The legality of the preſent was diſputed; and, altered 


as it was ſo eſſentially, ſince its firſt convention, it ſeemed not 


well calculated for the important work of peace. On the other: 
hand it was highly dangerous to ſummon a new parliament, 
while the confederate Triſh were maſters of moſt great towns 
and counties, had the elections abſolutely in their power, and 


thus 
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thus: might male laws,. and decide upon their. own, actions. 
Ormond, therefore, geemed it neceſſary to declare, that he 
had no. aſſurances from the king, that a new parliament ſhould 
be convened, but that in this point the confederates muſt rely 
entirely upon ſuch favour as his majeſty ſhould be pleaſed to 
grant, upon humble and ſeaſonable propoſitions offered by 
their agents. He demanded as a preliminary, on his part, that, 
if the ceſſation took place, the confederates ſhould contribute, 
in ſome reaſonable proportion, to the maintenance of the king's 
forces in Ireland. After ſome debate and delay, they not only 
conſented to recede from their expectations of a new parlia- 
ment, but agreed in general, to the propoſition of a ſupply, 
leaving the particular ſum to be aſcertained by their agents; 
who were now commiſſioned to attend the marquis, at ſuch 
time and place as he ſhould/ appoint, in GORE: to ern * 
treaty of ceſſation. | 
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Gehb Was Ants. how ns, treaty. wa? ; 5 
the parliamentarians of England; hom ſeverely his! conduct 
would be ſcrutinized by their partizans in Dublin; how neceſ- 


ſary it was for him to guard his reputation from the reproach of 


enemies who held their ſecret correſpondence / with the neigh- 
bouring kingdom ; 7 whole repreſentations would. be received. 
with favour, and 100 with zeal, He a pplied | to the 
privy=council; he move that if the members 2 this board 
judged a ceſſation to be diſhonourable to the 15 or dangerous 
to his proteſtant ſubjects of Ireland, they ſhould lignify it to his 
majeſty, and propoſe ſome. other. way, for. the preſervation. of. 
the kingdom in Which caſe, he engaged to proceed . no farther, 
but at his own peril. to break off the treaty, of ceſſation. When 
no other way could be propoſed, he then. moved, that if ten 
thouſand pounds might be raiſed; one half in money, the other 
in victuals, he would continue the war, and endeavour to re- 
pi Wexford. The magiſtrates and. citizens of Dublin pro- 

nounced: 
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nounced:it impoſſible to raiſe ſuch a ſupply. The marquis, 
therefore; proceeded to meet the lei e at dien dr. 
in the county of Kildare. . 


He received thaw ink. a Feen eien and examined their 
propoſitions with the freedom of a ſuperiour. They demanded 
in the name of, the confederates, that the exerciſe of their go- 
vernment ſhould continue during the ceſſation; they required, 
that a free parliament ſhould be convened. the marquis reject- 
ed theſe demands. They deſired to be at liberty to uſe hoſtili- 
ties, againſt the. king's enemies; and that a way might. be pre- 
ſcribed to diſtinguiſh, between the royal party, and that of the 
malignants. Io theſe, particulars, he declined any explicit 
anſwer. To ſome of their propolitions, he conſented, with ſome 
qualification or reſtriction: but, above all things, he demanded 
a ſupply for maintenance of the king's forces, previous to the 
ceſſation. They obſerved, that this demand was not warrant- 
ed by the King s commiſſion; they refuſed to bind themſelves 


by any previous ſtipulation, but declared their intentions to > grant 


his majeſty a free gift on concluſion of the true. 


 OxmoanD ſuppoſed that their preſent confidence” aroſe from 
the proſperous ſituation of their armies, and particular! ror 
the ſucceſsful. progreſs of Preſton, who had eagle i his 
troops, taken ſeveral places, and over- run the province of 
Leinſter. Any advantage gained by the king's forces muſt 
abate their pride: he, therefore, determined to ſuſpend his ne- 
gociations ;; and, if poſſible, to force Preſton to an engag ement. 
This general cautioully- retired before him: Ormond Was not 
ſufficiently provided to purſue him: the dread of famine ſoon 
forced him to lead his army back to Dublin; abundantly con- 
vinced by this experiment, that the army and the proteſtant ſub- 
jects of Ireland were to be reſcued from deſtruction oply. by a 
oeſſation of hoſtilities, ' EY | R 
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Tur king was impatient for this event. It was not only the 
ill-ſucceſs of the treaty at Oxford, it was not only the various 
events of war, in which he was exhauſted, equally by his vic- 
tories and defeats, that now determined him to- ſeek reſources 
in Ireland. Scotland had: diſcovered. a turbulent and dangerous 
ſpirit, The practices and negociations of the Engliſh parlia+ 
ment with their, brethren of the North, had produced extraor- 
dinary, commotions; and, Charles expected the irruption of a 
Scottiſh army to aſſiſt his enemies. He renewed his orders 2pd' 
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inſtructions for a ceſſation : he now deemed it neceſſary to ſhew een 


ſome condeſcenſion to the Itiſh confederates = he expreſſed an 
inclination to call a new parliament in Ireland, and to permit 
their agents to treat with him on this buſineſs, and whatever 
elſe might conduce to a juſt, honourable, and perfect peace · 
To terrify and confound all oppoſition to His favourite ſcheme, 


Parſons, Temple, Loftus, Meredyth, the great: partizans of 


Engliſh parliament, were accuſed of high crimes and nn 
. meanours,. and, by his order, committed to cloſe cuſtody. 
commiſſion paſſed under the great ſeal of Ireland, dee 
the marquis of Ormond to treat for a ceſſation of arms for one 
year, on ſuch terms as he ſhould judge neceſſary, to conclude 
or break off the treaty as he ſhould ſee cauſe; with an indemni- 
fication to him, and all who ſhould aſſiſt W from all trouble 
or —_ n nee this tranſaction. 4158" 943 Da 
4417 H. 1% lia Str ten yet 
Ormond. was now, , his treaty, with men naturally 
proud, tranſported by good fortune, and in the full career 4 | 
ſucceſs. Lord: Caſtlehaven had taken ſeveral. forts in. the queen's 
county; and that of Carlow. Owen O:Nial had advanced to 
Weſt-Meath ; Preſton. extended his irruptions almoſt to the 
capital; and both were buſily employed in ſecuring the harveſt, 
and filling their magazines. The king's forces grew ſo mu- 
tinous and diſorderly from their diſtreſſes, that the country 
l who uſed to liye under their protection, now fled from 


their 
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their outtages. Drogheda, Dundalk, and other neighbouring 
garriſons, were ready to be abandoned through want, Monroe 
refuſed to act againſt O'Nial : Monck and lord Moore were 
ſent to oppoſe him. Moore was killed in a fruitleſs attack; 

Monck was forced to return to Dublin, for want of bread; and 
Caſtlehaven took all the places he had abandoned. In the 
remoter provinces the Triſh enjoyed the ſame ſuperiority; and, 
in. Munſter particularly, the diftreſſes of lord r were 


extreme. 


Tux aſſembly of Kilkenny were not inſenſible to the da 
tages of their cauſe. Peter Scaramp, a father of the congrega- 
tion of the oratory, appeared in this city, as miniſter from the 
pope. He had brous ght ſupplies of money and ammunition to 
the rebels; letters from the holy ſee to the ſupreme council, 
the provincial generals, and the Romiſh prelates, and above 
all, a bull granting a general jubilee, and plenary abſolution to 
thoſe who had taken arms for the catholic religion. The old 
Iriſh crowded round him with peculiar attachment: he taught 
them to regard their countrymen of the Engliſh race as im- 
pious temporizers, and betrayers of the faith, to look with 
horrour on any treaty in which was no expreſs ſtipulation for the 
free, public, and ſplendid exerciſe of the Romiſh worſhip ; he 
inſiſted on the flouriſhing ſtate of their affairs, the diſtreſſes of 
the Engliſh, the proſpect of their final ruin, the certain aſſur- 


ance of ſupport from foreign powers, if the confederates ſhould 


perſevere, and not betray their glorious cauſe in a juncture ſo cri- 
tical: he remonſtrated againſt ſupplying the king with money 
to be employed againſt themſelves. As if the very being of 
their confederacy did not depend on a continuance of the diſ- 
orders in England, as if they and their claims could find the 
leaſt regard, ſhould the king be ſubdued by the parliament, 


this ignorant prieſt ſpirited up his partizans to move, that the 


treaty of ceſſation ſhould be deferred until the pope had been 
conſulted, 
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conſulted, and had given his direQione in a an ane of ſuch mo- 


ment to religion. 


. 
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+Dor' the more beulible and dag of the ce party 
were by no means diſpoſed to pay implicit obedience to this 
miniſter, They urged the dangers of delay; the ſcandal of re- 
futing their own pacific declarations and profeſſions of loyalty ; 
the propriety and neceſſity of ſupporting the king. They juſtifi- 


ed a ſupply, which would be amply compenſated by ſaving the 


country from plunder ; they contended for a ceffation, which 
would relieve a harraſſed kingdom from numbers of deſperate 
troops, and particularly of the rapacious Scots. The earl of 
Clanricarde was earneſt in remonſtrances to his friends and 
kinſmen, not to reject this favourable opportunity of ſaving 
themſelves and their country: lord Caſtlehaven was indefatiga- 
ble in inſpiring his aſſociates with ſentiments of moderation and 
N ' and the inſtances of ſach men NR at length ſucceſsful. 


„Ae nan kak at: ud ab it was at length reſolved, 
that the agents of the confederacy ſhould treat with the marquis 
of Ormond at Sigginſtown, near Naas. They appeared mode- 
rate and complying, and, particularly, receded from the de- 


mand of an immediate diſſolution of parliament. Vet the 


treaty was neceſſarily protracted, by the difficulties which aroſe 
about ſettling the quarters of both parties during the ceſſation. 
When this point was at length adjuſted, the Iriſh agreed to 
grant the king thirty thouſand pounds, one half in money, to 
be paid at ſeveral periods, the other in cattle. When the ar- 
ticles had been finally adjuſted, Ormond communicated them, 


in form, to the lords Clanricarde, Roſcommon; Dungarvan, Bra a 


bazon, and Inchiquin, ſome privy counſellors, and principal 
officers of the army, who had all attended and aſſiſted in the 
treaty. They ſubſcribed à declaration, that, conſidering the 
circumſtances of the kingdom, they conceived it neceſſary for 
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his majeſty's honour and ſervice, that the ceſſation ſhould be 
finally concluded, on the articles now laid before them. On 
the fifteenth day of September, the treaty was ſigned by the 
marquis and the Iriſh commiſſioners. It received the ratifica- 
tion of the juſtices and council ; and was notified by a public 
proclamation to the whole kingdom. 


.. Sucu was the concluſion of this treaty, which, however 
juſtified by the neceſſities and diſtreſſes of the king's affairs in 
Ireland, was yet received with diſcontent and clamour, in this, 
and in the neighbouring kingdom. That party of the Iriſh con- 
federates, who had oppoſed the ceſſation, affected to lament the 
obſtinate blindneſs of their aſſociates, - who, by an unſeaſonable 
and injudicious truce, had firſt broken their power and union, - 
ſtopped the current of their victories, and allayed their ardour 
for war. Thoſe of the proteſtants, who were moſt deeply im- 
preſſed with a horrour of popiſh barbarity, diſdained to ſee the 
men, whoſe hands yet recked with the blood of their brethren, 
left to enjoy the fruits of their inhuman outrages. They,. whoſe 
imaginations had been long poſſeſſed with the proſpect of for- 
feitures, were impatient to find their hopes ſuſpended, if not 
totally fruſtrated. 


Bur the Engliſh parliament, above all others, were provok- 
ed at an event, which deprived them, of a popular pretence for 
raiſing money to ſupport their own conteſt, and was purpoſedly 
contrived to give aſſiſtance to their adverſary. From the very 
moment that they firſt received an intimation of the intended 
treaty,” the marquis of Ormond became the object of their re- 
ſentment. They, who had declared to the Iriſh agents ſent to 
ſolicit relief, that if five hundred pounds might fave their king- 
dom, it could not be ſpared, now affected the utmoſt commi- 
ſeration for their proteſtant brethren of Ireland. New ſchemes - 
of raiſing money for the Iriſh ſervice were devifed ; and the w 
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moſt indignation expreſſed by parliament, that the diſtreſſes 
of this kingdom ſhould be imputed to their neglect. Before 
they had been certainly informed of the conelufion/ of a treaty, 
they iſſued a ſolemn declaration againſt a deſign ſo impious. In 
this, they aſcribe the diforders of both kingdoms to one cauſe, Ruſhworth, 
the influence of jeſuitical practices, and a horrid ſcheme of Vol. VI. 
deſtroying the proteſtant religion. They magnify their zeal for 555 
the ſervice of Ireland, and aſſume the merit of every advantage 
gained againſt the rebels. God hath been pleaſed,” ſay they, 
to bleſs our endeavours with ſuch ſucceſs, as that thoſe furious 
* blood-thirſty papiſts have been ſtopped in the career of their 
„ cruelty; ſome part of the proteſtant blood, which, at firſt, 
« was ſpilt like water on the ground, hath been revenged ; 
« their maſſacres, burnings, and famiſhings, have, by a divine 
* retaliation, been repaid into their boſom.” They impute the 
deſign of a ceſſation to the artifice of the rebels, who were in a 
far worſe condition than the proteſtants, reduced by * the re- 
0 markable judgment of God,” even to feed one upon another; 
and who laboured a treaty of ceſſation, in order to gain ſome re- 
ſpite for reaping the harveſt, and receiving their expected ſup- 
plies without moleſtation, They acknowledge 'their apprehen- 
fions of the king's deriving ſome aſſiſtance from ſuch a treaty, 
or, to uſe their own language, of the Iriſh forces uniting with : 1 
the popiſh party of England. They complain that the lords 
and commons, to whom the care of Ireland had been committed, 
had not been conſulted on this intended treaty. To the rumours 
of ſuch a treaty they boldly impute thoſe diſtreſſes of the pro- 
teſtant army, pleaded as a pretext for the ceſſation ; rumours, 
which had diſcouraged adventurers, and ſtopped contributions: 
they, therefore, pathetically call on all thoſe who are well af- 
fected to the proteſtant religion, thoſe who, by their adventures, 
have embarked their particular intereſts in the public ſervice of 
Ireland, to obviate this plea of neceſſity, by their liberal contri- 
butions, as the cry of much proteſtant blood, the great in- 
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ce digence of many ruined families, and the danger of their reli- 
* gion, almoſt exiled out of Ireland, call for this laſt act of f piety, 
= charity, juſtice, and policy. ty 


ac 


Tux falſchoods by which this TOES EY! is raced are in- 
deed flagrant, but, poſſibly, not altogether intentional. It is 


certain, that the great partizans of the parliament in Dublin 


were, about this time, detected in tranſmitting the moſt ſcandal- 
ous miſrepreſentations of the ſtate of Iriſh affairs. The people 
of England, in general, had neither leiſure nor diſpoſition to en- 
quire accurately into the circumſtances and tranſactions of Ire- 
land. The barbarities of the rebels ſeem to have poſſeſſed them 
with an indiſcriminate averſion to the whole kingdom, and en- 
flamed their deteſtation of popery. They knew not the ſtrength. 
of - the popiſh party in Ireland ; and when a great and formidable 
majority of inhabitants were treated by a feeble government with 
any degree of moderation, they were ſcandalized at the conde- 
ſcenſions ſhewn to impious and barbarous idolaters. Several of 
the king's adherents aſcribed the ceſſation to the counſels of the 
queen and her favourites. Some regarded it as a contradiction to 
thoſe ſolemn proteſtations, which Charles had repeatedly made 
againſt popery ; and declared, that after this fatal diſcovery of his 


real ſentiments, they' could no longer « continue to ſupport his 


cauſe, 
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Forces ſent FOI Treland ta the: affiflance of the king.—Their 1 
ſucceſs. —Ormond created lord lieutenant — His embarraſſments 
from the Scots, and rom the Iriſh.— Adventures and undertał- 

inge of Antrim.—He is created a marquis, and commiſſioned to 
raiſe forces in Ireland. — His diſappointments.— He takes the oath 
of aſſaciation, and-accepts a command from the tonfederates.—. 
Final ue of bir negociations.— Attempts of Ormond to break the 
Triſh” confederacy —Afairs of Ulfer.—The tovenant eagerly. 
taken by the Britiſh forces of this province. Neu commiſſion ſent 


to Monroe.-—He. | ſerzes Belfaſt. — His treaty with" the Engliſh 


Jorces. They declare againſt the' egſſation ,—Iriſh alarmed.— 
De command f their forces offered to Ormond. Ty demand 
tbal be Should proclaim the Scots and their adberenti rebels.— 
He evades their demands. —Iriſh treaty at Oxford. — Inſolence of 
the popiſh agents.—Their final demands. —Extravagant requif- 


ions of ſome protęſtant agents, —Propofitions offered. Ly thoſe of” 


. the Iriſh privy'councik—Charls embarraſſed. —His anſwer to 
the Triſh agents. — Hi Speech on their departure.—He transfers 

| the treaty to the marquis of Ormond,—D ifficulties of this bord.—. 
Lords Inchiquin and Eſinond revolt to the parliament, and de- 
clare againſt the ceſſation, —Ormond commences his treaty.—The 
propoſitions of the Triſh and bit anſwers. Their proceedings ad- 
Journed. — Gradual cundeſtenfons of the king, diſagreeable to Or- 
mond.—He offers to refign Bis government.— Charles refu uſes his 


| offer, —lahours to conciliate both the Popiſh and proteftant party 


in Ireland. — Practices f the confederates in foreign courts.—- 
Their military operations. Duncannon taken by the Iriſh—Pro- 
greſs of rd Cafthbaven.—Treaty renewed with Ormond.—Earl 
of n and the nuncis Rinunccini erpectad i in Ireland. 

| Temper 
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Temper and proceedings of the Iriſh clergy.—New demands of the 
confederates. — Arrival of the earl Glamorgan.— His commiſ- 

ons, and ſecret treauy.— The negeciations with Or mond apparent- 

concluded. The king unhappily defeats his own purpoſes. 


* th 4 HARLE s avowed that the ceſſation was preparatory to a 
2 11 | peace with the Iriſh : at the ſame time, he declared 


No. clxxiii. Againſt conſenting to any peace, but on terms agreeable. to con- 
ſcience, honour, and juſtice: yet his preſent ſituation forcibly 
tempted him to a-relaxation of theſe principles, and to accom- 

A. D. 1643. modate his political conduct to his difficulties and diſtreſſes. The 

S cots, whom, fron experience of their temper and reſolution, 
he juſtly dreaded, were united with their brethren at Weſtmin- 
ſter, by that formidable bond of confederacy the 80LEMN 
LEAGUE' AND COVENANT. Their forces were preparing for a 
deſcent on England, to ſupport rebellion, as the royaliſts ex- 
preſſed it; but in the bold language of the Northerns, for the 
help of the Loxp, and his ſervants the parliament and their 
adherents. inn 


Tn zealous profeſſions of the confederate catholics of Tre- 
land, as they were now ſtyled, the ſanguine aſſurances of 
powerful ſupport laviſhed by their agents in England, the vi- 
gilance of Ormond in keeping the proteſtant forces of Leinſter 
firmly attached to the royal cauſe, all contributed to poſſeſs the 
king with confident expectations of aſſiſtance from an Iriſh 


This. army. He had directed the marquis of Ormond, that as ſoon as 
No. clxix. the ceſſation ſhould be concluded, he ſhould ſend over ſuch 
Ginte, forces as could be ſpared. About two thouſand effective men 
Orm. were choſen from the Leinſter army. Proviſions for their em- 


vol. Ip 471- barkation were made with difficulty. They landed in North 
Wales; while lord Inchiquin, with equal difficulty, contrived to 
tranſport ſeveral regiments from Munſter, to the weſt of Eng- 

land. The troops thus deſtined to the king's ſervice were 


proteſtants ; 
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proteſtants; many of them Engliſhmen by birth, who conſider- 

ed their return to their native country as a happy eſcape from 

the calamities they had endured in Ireland: all were bound by 

a ſolemn oath. to defend the proteſtant religion as eſtabliſhed in Borlaſe. 
the church of England, to maintain the king's perſon and pre- 

rogative againſt all his enemies, and particularly the earl of 

Eſſex and his forces. Yet, ſcarcely had the troops landed in 

Wales, when the whole country was alarmed with the-dread- 

ful intelligence of four thouſand Iriſh rebels, ill reeking with. 

the blood of proteſtants, now arrived on the coaſt, and impa- 

tient to extend their barbarous fury into England. Sir William _ 
Brereton, who commanded in theſe quarters for the parliament, 077 47 
vas not aſhamed to tranſmit this intelligence to London, at the 
very time when, by his letters to the officers of theſe troops, he 

extolled their bravery in defence of the proteſtant religion, and 

laboured to ſeduce them from their. attachment to the king. In 

London his repreſentation was implicitly received, and induſtri- 

ouſſy propagated. They, who did not think it neceſlary to af- 

fect the molt ghaſtly. conſternation, obſerved, with ſcorn, that Whitelocke, 
the Iriſh rebels were now to join the popiſh armies of the king P. 75: 

and queen, and in conjunction with theſe. aſſociates, to ſettle the. 

religion and liberties of England. 


BRERETON, as if he believed his own fiction, fled precipitate- 
ly before the troops of Ireland. They were reinforced by 
thirteen hundred foot, and one i and forty horſe, ſent by 
the marquis of Ormond. Lord Byron, the general, iſſued from 
Cheſter, took ſome caſtles, routed Brereton, purſued him to 
Nampt wich, and laid ſiege to the town. But here, after ſome 
ineffectual efforts, he was attacked and defeated by Sir Thomas 
Fairfax: almoſt all the principal officers were made priſoners, 
with twelve hundred private men. All the artillery, baggage, 
and ammunition of the army fell into the hands of the enemy. © 


And the zealous. royaliſts had the mortification to find, that in 
. 


Borlaſe. 


Carte. 
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the battle, ſome of their men deſerted to Fairfax, notwithſtand- 
ing their ſolemn oath; and numbers of the priſoners were per- 
ſuaded to take arms for the parliament.” Byron, with the re- 
mains of his army, retired to Cheſter, where he was 1 
reinforced by ſome additional detachments from Ireland. 85 


Ir had been debated whether the marquis of Ormond mould 
not be called to England, to command the Iriſh forces; but the 
circumſtances of Ireland ſtill ſeemed fo critical, the manage- 
ment of this kingdom ſo eſſential to the king's intereſts, and 
the fidelity and authority of the marquis ſo conſpicuous, that it 
was not only reſolved that he ſhould continue in his preſent 
reſidence, but that he ſhould be appointed chief governour, with 


the more honourable title of Lord Lieutenant. 


He was to enter on this office amidſt a variety 15 difficulitce, 
ſupported only by that enthuſiaſtic loyalty, by which Ormond 


Carte, vol. I. Was diſtinguiſhed. In the northern province the Scottiſh ge- 


p. 485. 
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neral, Monroe, diſclaimed the ceſſation. And though, when he 
had firſt flaughtered ſome unoffending Iriſh peaſants, he conſent- 
ed to wait the orders of the ſtate of Scotland, or parliament of 
England, before he ſhould proceed to further acts of hoftility, 
yet he ſoon received inſtructions to carry on the war, without 
regard to the king's chief governour. The Iriſh confederates, 
who commanded in moſt parts of the other, provinces, were 
{till turbulent and factious. The ſu blidies they had engaged to 
pay were irregularly and flowly remitted : they infringed the 
articles of ceſſation, and committed various outrages : nor 
were the Engliſh ſufficiently reſtrained from plundering. Or- 
ders were iſſued in ſome places, that the Iriſh ſhould hold no in- 
tercourſe or traffic with them: thus ſeveral Engliſh garriſons 
were in danger of being abandoned, from the apprehenſion of 


famine. Various diſputes aroſe about quarters; ſo that the at- 
- tention of the chief governour was conſiderably engaged in hear- 


ing the acculations, and compoſing the violences of each party. 
What 
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What was ſtill more alarming, when the king had expoſed him- 
ſelf to the odium of ſeeking aſſiſtance from the Iriſh, notwith- 
ſtanding all their magnificent promiſes, the Iriſh refuſed to ſend Carte, 
any forces into England; although they promiſed the emiſſaries of Orm. 
France and Spain, that levies ſhould be allowed for the ſervices "4 474. 
of their reſpective courts. In vain did the marquis of Ormond 
repreſent the danger of delay, the duty and : policy - of ſend- 
ing effectual aſſiſtance to the king, before their common enemy 
ſhould finally prevail, or his majeſty be enabled to regain his 
authority without their aſſiſtance. The confederates were un- 
alterably poſſeſſed with a notion that the encreaſing diſtreſſes of 

the king muſt oblige him to purchaſe their aſſiſtance, by con- 
ceſſions ſtill more liberal and important: fo that they could not 

be prevailed on, even to ſuffer arms and ammunition to be pur- 


chaſed in their quarters for the royal ſervice. 


In the mean time, Charles was perpetually amuſed with vaſt 
hopes of aſſiſtance from Ireland, not only againſt his Engliſh 
enemies, but thoſe of Scotland, The earl of - Antrim had 
eſcaped from the cuſtody of Monroe, paſſed into England, and 
was received with peculiar favour in the queen's court, The p. ,.. 

reparations for war in Scotland-rouſed his enterprizing genius. 
He inſtantly formed the deſign of raiſing forces in Ireland for 
the aſſiſtance of Montroſe againſt the Covenanters. On his firſt 
landing to execute this project, he had the misfortune of falling 
again into the hands of Monroe. After ſome months confine. Carte, 
ment, (the king having in vain demanded that he ſhould be ſet v0. III. 
at liberty) he again contrived to eſcape from the caſtle of Carric- * _ 
fergus ; and was conducted to the quarters of Owen O'Nial. A vol, I. 
catholic lord, of conſiderable power at the court of England, P. 477. 
ſuppoſed to be not at all averſe to the cauſe of the confederates, 
was received by this general with deference. Hence he pro- 
ceeded to Kilkenny, where he was treated by the ſupreme coun- 
cil with equal deference. They offered him an honourable 
Vox. III. Ff | command 
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command in their army, and urged him to take the oath of aſ- 
ſociation. But as ſuch a ſudden engagement was not ſuited to 
his projects, he waited on the king, to whom he magnified 
his intereſt with the confederates, and openly avowed his deſign 


of being choſen generaliſſimo of the whole popiſh party in Ire- 


land, He ſecretly flattered himſelf with hopes of being ad- 


vanced to the lieutenancy of this kingdom; and to purchaſe this 
| honour, propoſed to lead ten thouſand Iriſh into England for 


Carte, 
vol. III. 
No. cclxix. 


the king's ſervice, and to en three thouſand into Scotland 
againſt Argyle. 


Tus ſcheme of raiſing, arming, and maintaining ten thou- 
ſand men by the intereſt and authority of a fingle nobleman, was 
juſtly regarded as extravagant and hopeleſs : afid even the more 
practicable deſign of ſending three thouſand into Scotland, wag 
not entirely unexceptionable. It was apprehended that ſuch an 
attempt might call away Monroe and his forces to their own 


country, at a time when the king's ſervice required that they 


No. ccxxxii. 


No. ccxlv. 


ſhould be detained in Ulſter, and prevented from bringing any 
aſſiſtance to the Scots. But it was ſoon found that the Scots 
could effect their invaſion of England without the help of their 
aſſociates in Ulſter ; which made this caution leſs neceſſary. It 
was urged, that it muſt even prove highly advantageous to the 
king's cauſe that Monroe ſhould be forced from Ireland; as in 
this caſe, the Iriſh, relieved from the apprehenfions of a power- 
ful enemy, would be the better enabled and diſpoſed to ſerve 


the king: and although the Earl of Antrim ſhould not ſucceed 


to the full extent of his ſanguine expectations, yet ſome good. 
conſequences might attend his practices with the Iriſh ;- parti- 
cularly he might contrive to attach numbers among them to the 
king's cauſe, in caſe of a new rupture. Theſe arguments, aſſiſt- 
ed by the ſolicitations of the queen, prevailed on Charles to 
grant him a commiſſion for commanding ſuch forces as he 
thoald raiſe, To enliven his zeal, he was promoted to the 


dignity 
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dignity of a marquis, and his ambition was further flattered 
with hopes of being created duke of Argyle, if he could fup- _ 
preſs the preſent lord of this name and his adherents. By a let- 8 
ter from the queen he Was recommended to the favour and ſup- No. cxxii. 
port of -Ormond ; and thus embarked on his enterprize, attend- 
ed by Daniel O'Nial, a gentleman of 'the king's bedchamber, 


who was deemed a Perſen fit to adviſe and correct the levity of Vol. I. 
the new marquis. p. 479- 


He arrived at Kilkenny, 25 addreſſed himſelf to the ſu- 
preme council, from whom he expected the utmoſt attention 
and ſupport. His requiſition of ten thouſand men for the ſer- 
vice of the king in England they abſolutely rejected. He treat- 
ed for the purchaſe of arms and ammunition for prince Rupert: 
the council conſented to ſupply them, but objected to every 
practicable mode of payment. He demanded three thouſand 
troops. for the Scottiſh ſervice : they replied, that if he would 
raiſe them from his own northern clan, they would aſſiſt him 
with ſome arms, ammunition, and proviſions, on condition Vol. 111. 
that a convenient port in Ulſter ſhould be aſſigned for their re - No. ccxlii. 
ception, and be. commanded by an officer named by them ; a 
demand which manifeſted their purpoſe of ſecuring the poſſeſ- 
ſion of ſome northern port; and which Ormond could not grant, 
yet contrived to evade, without giving any pretence to the Iriſh 
for denying or ſuſpending their ſupplies. 


ANTRIM was impatient of difficulties and delays.; and flatter- 
ed himſelf, that by forming a ſtricter connection with the con- 
federate Iriſh, he ſhould remove them. At the Engliſh court 
he had boaſted his vaſt power and conſequence in Ireland; to 
diſappoint the expectations he had thus raiſed, was intolerably 
mortifying: at the hazard, therefore, of his own danger, and 
the utmoſt ſcandal to the king s cauſe, he accepted the oath of 

aſſociation, by which he became a party with the confederates, Vol. I. 

was {worn a member of their ſupreme council, and appointed p. 480 
1 lieutenant- 
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lieutenant- general of all their forces; engaging to make uſe of 
no other commiſſion but theirs, and to tranſport no troops with- 
out their conſent. All the confidence of Antrim ſeemed now 
to revive ; but ſerved only to expoſe him to new mortifications. 
Some Irith parties, who affected to act independent of the confe- 
derates, he undertook to perſuade from their revolt; but ſoon 
found it neceflary to leave them to the arms of lord Caſtlehaven. 
He entered into a negociation with Monroe, imagining, that 
he could prevail on this general to ſubmit the Scottiſh forces to 
his lordſhip's direction: but here again he proved the vanity of 
his expectations. What was ſtill more alarming, when he had 


_ contrived to levy ſome forces among his followers, the ſupplies 


A. D. 1644. 


promiſed by the confederates were ſtill delayed. When Or- 
mond had, with great difficulty, procured tranſports, the 
ſhips * of the Engliſh parliament, lay ready to intercept them. 
At length, however, on the taking of Liverpool by the king's 
forces, theſe ſhips quitted - their ſtations ; and all the vaſt pro- 


jects of the marquis of Antrim ended in tranſporting about two 


thouſand men to Scotland, long after he had aſſured Montroſe 
of an immediate and powerful reinforcement. 


DuR NG theſe tranſactions, the marquis of Ormond experien- 
ced vario us difficulties in ſupporting and regulating his army, 
preſerving 


A remarkable inſtance of barbarity is recorded of Swanly, a commander 
of one of theſe ſhips. He had taken a tranſport veſſel, with one hundred and 
fifty men, bound for Briſtol. The Engliſh parliament in their firſt indigna- 
tion againſt the deſign of engaging Iriſh forces to fight againſt them in Eng- 
land, voted that no quarter ſhould be given to theſe forces, or in the leſs of- 


fenſive language of their own reſolution, © that they ſhould be tried by mar- 


« tial law in the place where they ſhould be taken.” It was a reſolution 
which could not be executed, without expoſing their own adherents to the 
like ſeverity ; yet Swanly ſelected ſeventy of his captives, who were of Iriſh 
birth, and although they had faithfully ſerved the king, yet the mercileſs 
wretch inſtantly plunged. them. into. the ſea, Carte, Vol, I. p. 481 
Vol III. No. ccc. 
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preſerving. the public peace, and managing the proud and in- 
tractable: ſpirits of the Iriſh confederates. His favourite object 


was, to break their union; and, for this purpoſe, he deſired a Carte, 


power of granting pardons to ſuch particulars as ſhould return! 
to his majeſty's obedience. The demand was diſcovered to the 
confederates ; nor were they inſenſible of its dangerous tendency : 

yet Ormond was not diſcouraged. He held his correſpondence 
with ſome. of their principal leaders; he flattered their ambi- 
tion; he hinted, that by zealouſly exerting themſelves in the 
king's ſervice, they might hereafter be preferred to ſuch places 
of truſt and honour as ſuited their birth and quality, and enjoy 
that conſequence in Ireland which their inferiours of Engliſh: 
birth had hitherto obtained. Many conſiderable places were. 
now vacant, which were eagerly ſolicited by various competi- 
tors about the court of England. Theſe he recommended to be 
ſtill kept unfilled ; at leaſt, that they ſhould be conferred on 
moderate Iriſh proteſtants, as the method to which neither par- 
ty could juſtly except, and the ſafeſt to be —_— for allaying 


national diſcontents. 


Bur the affairs of Ulſter were of al others the moſt embar- 
raſſing to the chief governour. Owen O'Connoly, now the 
creature of the Engliſh parliament, had been made bearer of 
their letters to the Britiſh colonels in this province, recommend- 
ing to them to diſclaim the ceſſation, and to take the covenant.. 
On theſe conditions, they were aſſured of their arrears, and full 
proviſions for their future maintenance. Monroe's officers, and 
thoſe of the old Scottiſh regiments, were all eager for the co- 
venant, and had already ſent to Scotland for a' copy of that 
famous engagement. The Engliſh regiments under the com- 
mand of Ormond, were better affected to the royal cauſe. But. 
their neceſſities were urgent; and their hopes of relief depend- 
ed on complying with the orders of parliament. Ormond ad- 
viſed- their colonels, inſtead of precipitately violating the ceſſa- 

tion, 


* 
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tion, at leaſt to imitate the example of Monroe, and to defire 
time to conſider, and to receive directions from the ſtate. He 
urgently repreſented the iniquity of the covenant, and furniſhed 
them with a proclamation ifſued by the Iriſh government, for- 
bidding all perſons to tender or accept it. But ſuch were their 
apprehenſions of the Scottiſh general, of the ſpirit of his forces 
ſo violently inflamed againſt all oppoſers of the covenant, and 
of the diſpleaſure of the Engliſh parliament, that they refuſed 
to publiſh this proclamation at the head of their regiments. 
They contented themſelves with ſecretly perſevering in their at- 
tachment to the king ; at the ſame time, they returned ſuch an- 


ſwers * to the parliament as might conciliate their fayour, and 


procure: ſome ſupplies. 


ALTHOUGH the forces of Monroe had ruined the eſtates of 
theſe Engliſh officers, and diſtreſſed them in their quarters, yet, 
agreeably to their inſtructions, they laboured to detain this 
army in Ulſter. But when the oppoſition of the marquis of 
Newcaſtle had alarmed the Scots, orders were diſpatched 
from Scotland to recal Monroe to the affiſtance of his country- 
men. The old Scottiſh foldiers and inhabitants of the northern 


province 


They declared a great willingneſs to proſecute the war, with the con- 
ſent of the king and parliament. This Mr. Carte imputes entirely to mo- 
tives of policy. But he himſelf hath obſerved, that in their final agreement 
for carrying on the war, they declared, that in their conſciences they were 
ſatisfied of the juſtice of this meaſure (vol. I. p. 495.) And this ſeems to be 
the truth. Their province was beſt provided with forces; they were there- 
fore, leaſt ſenſible to the arguments of neceſſity for an accommodation with the 
Iriſh. They. had been witneſſes, and ſome of them ſufferers from the outrages 
of the firſt inſurgents. - They were the moſt deeply impreſſed with the hor- 
rour of their barbarities. Whatever, therefore, were their profeſſions to the 
marquis of Ormond, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that in their hearts they con- 
demned a ceſſation which left the northern Iriſh not only unpuniſhed, but in full 
poſſeſſion of the advantages gained by their brutal cruelty. * 
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province were diſtracted at the thoughts of being abandoned by 
their brethren. Levies were made from all orders and parties 
indiſcriminately for the ſervice of Scotland: and abundance. 
even of the moſt barbarous Iriſh rebels engaged to fight againſt 
the king. The people grew clamourous ; they. complained, 
that the country was in danger of depopulation, that the pea- 


ſants had abandoned their huſbandry, and that a general famine 


was approaching. The Engliſh officers laboured to allay theſe 
terrours, when other orders arrived countermanding the depar- 
ture of the Scots. So that the Engliſh and Iriſh levies only were 
tranſported, together with ſome Scottiſh regiments who grew 


impatient at the delay of their ſupplies, and inſiſted on e ee 
to their aſſociates of Scotland. 
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Bur rarely had the province 1 this agitation, Carte, 
when ten thouſand pounds, ſome cloathing, and proviſions, vol. I. 
were remitted to Monroe from Scotland, together with four? 4. 


miniſters, of the kirk to enforce and tender the covenant.. - Theſe 
miſſionaries travelled with indefatigable zeal,. through every pa- 


riſh of the counties of Downe and Antrim, and their doctrines: 


were every where received with enthuſiaſtic ardour. Soldiers, 
officers, gentry, peaſants, all flocked round them, all contend- 


ing for the glory of running foremoſt in the godly cauſe, and firit: 


accepting an engagement ſo precious, and ſo eſſential to the- 
welfare of their ſouls. The prohibitions and menaces of go-- 
vernment, the proclamation againſt the covenant, which ſome 


Engliſh colonels, at length, ventured to publiſh to their regi- 
ments, only ſerved to enflame the general fervour. Private 
men and ſubalterns, who had ſecretly, taken the covenant, now. 


boldly avowed it, and bad defiance to their commanders. They, 
who refuſed to be united with the godly by this holy vow, were 
regarded as impious wretches, unworthy, of the rights of huma- 

nity: nor would the inhabitants ſupply them with the neceſfa- 


ries of life. They, who had ever appeared moſt attached to the 


royal 
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royal cauſe, now caught the popular contagion. Audley Mer- 
vin, ſo noted for his nauſeous harangues, inveighed with ſuch 
vehemence againſt the covenant in the parliament of Dublin, 
expreſſed ſuch loyalty to the king, and declaimed ſo copiouſly 
againſt the Engliſh commons, and their neglect of Ireland, that 
the marquis of Ormond deemed him a proper perſon to be en- 
truſted with the government of Derry. Scarcely had he entered 
on his new office, when he was was prevailed on to take that en- 
gagement which had been the object of his ſevereſt cenſure. 


MoNnRoe, and his officers, had taken the covenant with great 
ſolemnity in the church of Carrictergus. Yet this general af- 
feed the utmoſt moderation, leaving it entirely to the kirk- 
miniſters to prevail, .by pious exhortations, without attempting 
any violence againſt thoſe who refuſed this oath. But the Eng- 
liſh officers of the royal party. were not deceived by this appa- 
rent lenity. They every moment expected an order from the 
Engliſh parliament for impoſing the covenant by force; and 
their apprehenſions were confirmed, when a commiſſion from 
the Engliſh houſes, under their broad ſeal, 'was received by 
Monroe, empowering him to command all the forces of Ulſter, 
Scottiſh and Engliſh, in their name, and under their authority, 
and to carry on the - war againſt all the enemies of the covenant- 
ed party. The royaliſts aſſembled at Belfaſt to reſolve on an 
anſwer to be returned the Scottiſhgeneral, when he ſhould re- 
quire them to ſubmit to his command. In the midſt of their 
conſultation, Monroe contrived to ſurpriſe the town. Hence 
he marched to take poſſeſſion of Liſburrie, but was foiled in his 
attempt by the ſpirit and vigilance of the Engliſh officers. The 
Ulſter forces were thus on the point of declaring war againſt 
each other. The ſuperiour numbers of the Scots were formidable 
to the Engliſh ; the reſolute ſpirit of the Engliſh was alarming 
to the Scots; an amicable agreement was the intereſt of both; 
and a ſtipulation was ſoon framed and ſubſcribed. It was agreed, 


thar 


„„ n 


— 


that the Engliſh ſhould not be forced to take any oath contrary 


to their conſciences and the fundamental laws of Ireland, until 


they ſhould firſt addreſs themſelves to the Engliſh parliament, 
and repreſent their reaſons and ſcruples to the contrary ; that 
their regiments ſhould be furniſhed with the ſame proviſions, 
and have the ſame privileges and appointments with the Scots. 


On theſe conditions, they engaged to join with Monroe in a vi- 
gourous proſecution of the Iriſh rebels, unleſs his majeſty's com- 


mand ſhould hereafter contradict their further proceeding. | 


* 


Tus ſeizure of Belfaſt, and the union of the Ulſter FERN * 


were incidents both alarming and provoking to the confederate vol. I. 


Iriſh at Kilkenny. Their forces were ſcattered, their generals P-. 496. 


divided by frivolous competitions. Their pride was inflamed 
by that conſequence which they had gradually acquired, While 
they detached Caſtlehaven to the affiſtance of Owen O'Nial, 
they made private overtures to the marquis of Ormond, that he 
ſhould accept the ſupreme command of all their forces, and 


march againſt the ſtubborn Northerns with the whole united 


power of the royaliſts : for in this party the Iriſh affected to be 
ranked. At the ſame time, they required that he ſhould pro- 
claim the Scots rebels, in conſequence of their outrageous in- 
fringement of the ceſſation. | 


IT was obvious for Ormond to rele, ie by accepting the 
command of the Iriſh, he muſt blend the rightful power of the 
king with the uſurped authority of the rebels, in a manner 
odious to every proteſtant ſubject, diſgraceful to his royal maſ- 
ter, and really dangerous to himſelf, however the bold meaſure 
might be recommended by ſome preſent advantages. To iſſue 
a proclamation againſt the Scots, and to brand their adherence 
to the parliament with the name of rebellion, appeared <qually 
dangerous and obnoxious. It muſt afford them a fair pretence 
for their oppoſition to the king, furniſh them with plauſible 

Vor. III. G g arguments 
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arguments for ſeducing others, and provoke numbers of pro- 
teſtants, puritans at leaſt, if not ſecretly favourers of the co- 
venant. The marquis, therefore, could not, conſiſtently with 
the plaineſt rules of prudence, irritate the Engliſh parliament, 
already his enemies, and hazard the revolt of almoſt all his 
forces. On the other hand, it was dangerous to diſoblige the 
Iriſh. They might find pretences for with-holding that part of 
their ſubſidy which | remained unpaid. They had promiſed to 
ſupply him with corn and cattle : they might retract this pro- 
miſe : they might cut off all commerce and freedom of mar- 
kets. The ſcanty and. precarious remittances from England, if 
not intercepted by the ſhips of parliament, yet were utterly in- 

dequate to the neceſſities of government. 80 that his hopes of 
ſubültenee depended on the Iriſh, ur if once e might 
reduce him to ſudden famine. | | 


In this ſituation, Ormond reſolved, inſtead of returning a 


peremptory denial, to amuſe them with a treaty tending to 


their own purpoſe, but in a different manner. He pleaded the 
want of direction from the king, and the impropriety of declar- 
ing againſt the Scots, before he had received explicit orders. In 
the mean time, he propoſed that the Iriſh. ſhould make proviſion 
for the payment and maintenance of fix thouſand foot, and fix 
hundred horſe of Ris majeſty's forces, With this body, thug 
effectually ſupplied, he engaged to reſtrain the Scots from vio- 
lating the ceſſation, or annoying the provinces. The Triſh were 
ſenſible, that by proclaiming the Scots rebels, the king muſt in 
effect ayow, that he depended entirely on their confederacy for 
the ſubſiſtence of his power and government in Ireland; and in. 
the fulneſs of their pride inſiſted on this meaſure. For the fame 


reaſon, Ormond, ſtrenuouſly, yet artfully, oppoſed their deſires. 


Some time was neceſſarily ſpent in propoſitions, anſwers, and 


replies: and, in this interval it. appeared, that the Scottiſh 


general, 
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general, notwithſtanding the violence of his declarations, and 


fome attempts to re-commence hoſtilities, was really not inclin- 
ed, or not enabled to proſecute the war with vigour. 


Wurz the marquis of Ormond thus contended with * 
wants and diſtreſſes of the ſtate, the arrogance of the popith 
confederates, and the virulence of the northern covenanters, 
Oxford was an important ſcene of Iriſh negociation. By the ar- 
ticles of ceſſation, the confederates were allowed to ſend agents 8 
to the king, and to treat about a final peace: that event, on p. 499. 
which Charles reſted his hopes of a powerful reinforcement 
from Ireland, and for which he was, of conſequence, particu- 
larly ſolicitous. The commiſſioners of the popiſn party were 
choſen in November, of the year 1643: but by the diverſity of 
opinions in their aſſembly, the difficulty of adjuſting. their in- 
ſtructions, and the propoſitions to be offered from their body, 
theſe commiſſioners did not appear before the king until the 
twenty- third day of the enſuing month of March. Their firſt 
propoſitions diſcovered the confidence and vanity of their party. 
Beſides the public eſtabliſhment of the popiſhi worſhip, they 
demanded a repeal of the acts for encouragement of adven- 
turers, which they muſt have known that the king conld not 
procure. | They required that no ſtanding army ſhould © be 
maintained in Ireland; and, at the ſame time, that their own 
ſupreme. council ſhould be continued, until all their grievances 
were redrefſed by parliament, and even for ſome time after. 
They infiſted, that all offices whereby any titles to lands were 
found for the crown, fince the firſt-year of Elizabeth, all at- 
tainders fince that period, all grants and leaſes from the crown 
in conſequence of ſuch attainders, ſhould be reviewed in a free 
parliament, - Thus, they in effect required the extinction of 
the Engliſh power in Ireland: the king and his miniſters were 
juſtly provoked ; and by expretling a determination to break off 
all conference with men ſo intractable and extravagant, ſoon 
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reduced the Iriſh agents to leſs imperious terms. They with- 


drew theſe obnoxious propoſitions, and offered others which 


they ſtyled moderate and reaſonable, and the very loweſt which 
they could deviſe, conliſtently with the freedom of Iriſh 
ſubjects. 


Or theſe their moderated demands, the. moſt important 
were, the freedom. of their religion, by a repeal of all penal 
ſtatutes ; a free parliament, with a ſuſpenſion of Poynings' law, 
during it's ſeſſion; the annulling all acts and ordinances of the 


Triſh parliament fince the ſeventh day of Auguſt 1641, the date 
of that fatal prorogation, to which they imputed all ſabſequent 


diſorders ; the vacating all indictments, attainders, and out- 
lawries in prejudice' of Iriſh catholics, fince that day ; a releaſe 
of debts, and general act of oblivion ; the vacating all offices 
found for the king's title to lands ſince the year 1634, and an 


act of limitation for the ſecurity of eſtates ; the eſtabliſhment of 


an inn of court, and ſeminaries of education in Ireland, for the 
benefit of catholic ſubjects ; a free and indifferent appointment 
of all . Iriſh natives without exception, to places of truſt and 
honour ; that no perſons, not eſtated and reſident in Ireland, 
ſhould fit and vote in the parliament of this realm ; that an act 
ſhould paſs, formally declaring the independency of their par- 

liament on that of England; that the juriſdiction of the Iriſh 
privy-council ſhould be limited to matters of ſtate ; that no 
chief governour ſhould be continued above three years, and that 
during his government, he ſhould be diſqualified to purchaſe 
any lands in the kingdom, except from his majeſty. To theſe, 
and other articles of leſs conſequence, they added, with an af- 
feed indignation, at the charge of cruelty urged. againſt their 
party, that, a parliamentary enquiry ſhould be made into all no- 
torious murders, breaches of quarter, and inhuman barbari- 
ties committed on either fide, and that the offenders ſhould be 
excluded from the act of oblivion, and brought to condign: 
puniſhments. 
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puniſhment. On the grant of theſe propoſitions, they deelar- 
ed their readineſs to devote their lives and fortunes to the king's 


ſervice ; and, particularly, to contribute ten thouſand men to- 
wards pang the unnatural rebellion of England. 


HoweveR inadmiffible many of their demands appeared, yet 
Charles accepted the whole memorial as à foundation for a 
treaty, and ſuch as, with due diſcuſſion, and ſome conceſſions 
on each ſide, might produce no very offenſive peace. But Carte, 
whatever was the king's impatience for this event, he found vol. I. 
the progreſs of it grievouſly retarded by the contention of Iriſh * 4. 
parties, popiſn and proteſtant, both irritated and violent, and 
both alike unreaſonable in their demands. He had directed 
that ſome experienced men ſhould be ſent from the privy coun- 
cil of Ireland to afliſt in this treaty. They nominated arch- 
biſhop Uſher, and eight others, of whom the king ſummoned 
four to his aſſiſtance. But a number of zealous proteſtants, not 
acquainted with this tranſaction, or not entirely confiding in 
the nomination of the council, aſſembled at the houſe of the 
earl of Kildare, and choſe four perſons, by whom they defired, 
and were permitted, to preſent their petitions, to the king. 
To this number, Sir Charles Coote, and an officer of the name: 
of Parſons, were afterwards added; by what authority ſeems. 
not very material to enquire, as they were received as agents 
from the proteſtants of Ireland by the king. The whole party 
was of the puritanic caſt; poſſeſſed with a violent averſion to 
popery, enflamed againſt the profeſſors of this religion, by a | 
painful recollection of the late diforders in Ireland, ſuſpicious of ; 
the king, and Coote and Parſons, at leaſt, who took the lead | 
in their tranſactions, devoted entirely to the intereſt of the 
Engliſh parliament. In the alacrity of their zeal, they had con- 
trived to preſent themſelves at Oxford, before the agents no 
minated by the Iriſh council, and ſummoned 2 * king, had: 


yet arrived. | 
* 
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TRV were received with ſufficient grace, and immediately 
preſented the petition of that body of proteſtants from whom 


p. 140. and they derived their authority. The king expreſſed a tender ſenſe 


Append. 


No. Xxi. 


of their diſtreſſes; and acknowledged, that they had truly 
ſtated the iniquity of the firſt popiſh inſurgents ; intimating, 
however, that ſome diſtinction ſhould be made between theſe 
and the gentry of the Pale, who, he ſeemed willing to believe, 
had been forced into. rebellion by the Iriſn chief governours. 
Provoked at any tenderneſs expreſſed towards the popiſh party, 
and much more at the attention and reſpect with which their 
agents were received at a court, where the influence of the queen 
was too predominant, theſe men grew importunate and bold. 
They demanded permiſſion to enter into a particular confutation 

of the Iriſh remonſtrance framed at Trim: they required a copy 
of the propoſitions lately preſented by the Iriſh agents: they 
were reproved,. yet not diſmayed ; they exhibited a copious 
anſwer to this remonſtrance, together with a collection of propo- 
ſitions from the .Iriſh proteſtants, dictated by the ſpirit of tri- 
umphant pride, as if 0 5 had 3 vragen ona ſubdued 
the whole popith party. 15 li i Hu 


THEY. required the mod ci rigonrous execution of the ſtatutes 
againſt recuſancy, and the immediate baniſhment of all the Ro- 
mith clergy, with a full. reſtitution. of churches and their re- 
venues to the proteſtants ; that the preſent parliament ſhould 
be continued, and the uſurped power of the confederates imme- 
diately diſſolved; that their whole party ſhould be diſarmed, 
compelled to repair all damages ſuſtained by proteſtants, and 
brought to condign puniſhment for their offences, without any 
act of oblivion, releaſe, or diſcharge : that the oath of ſupre- 
macy ſhould be ſtrictly and univerſally impoſed on all magiſ- 
trates, and that they who refuſed it ſhould be incapable of 
fitting in parliament, in which nothing ſhould, be attempted 
N to the law of Poynings, the great bulwark of the —_ 


power, 
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power, and protection of the proteſtant ſubjects of Ireland; that 
the king ſhould. take all, forfeited: eſtates i into his own hands, 
and. after ſatisfaction made to ſuch as claimed by former acts 
of e PH: of f the. «REG Fond, to i 7 
enn, RF 19592 #7 6 n eee 


« 


Tur Ns manner in e theſe, and ſome other! pro- 
poſitions of the like import, were enforced, was aſtoniſhing to 
the king and his miniſters. 01 Was ſuggeſted, that they had 
been framed in London, to render any attempts to an accom- 
modation with the Iriſh odious, and, perhaps, to provoke them 
to a ſudden violation of the truce. The agents were told, that 
demands impoſſible” to be enforced by the whole power of their. 
party, though ſupported 'by the royal authority, could not poſſi- 
bly | be dictated by the proteſtants of Ireland. They were deſir- 
ed to explain how the war could be carried on, if the Ro- 
maniſts ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to ſuch ſevere conditions of 
peace: : they were reminded of the king's embarraſſed fitua- 
tion, and exhorted to accommodate their, PET to the exi- 
gences of preſent times and circumſtances. But they continu- 
ed intractable and obdurate. They inſiſted, that they were duly 
authoriſed to offer theſe propoſitions : and a committee of the 
Iriſh parliament, (ſo were a few members ſtyled) teſtified, that 
they delivered the ſenſe of the whole proteſtant party. They 
« were entirely ignora t of the king's ; circumſtances ;. they 
«« were but to propoſe t e ſentiments of firs good ſubjedts, an 
to ptove their allegations, They thought it better that the Cite 
600 proteſtants ſhould: even. abandon Ireland for a time, than Mas: © 
« make a deſtructiye peace. At the ſame time, if we may vol. I. p. 505. 
believe Mr. Carte, they diſcovered their real ſentiments, and 
with a provoking inſolence declared, that the king had By 
thing more to do,. but to ſabmit to the terms of peace propoſed 
by. the Engliſh parliament, and then there would be no want, of. 
ſupplies, for the Iriſh war. 5 

E. 


Cox. 


Borlaſe. 
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Tux commiſſioners. deputed by the Iriſh council were now 
arrived. They condemned the extravagance of theſe propofi- 
tions, and ſolicited Coote and his affociates to withdraw them- 
But theſe men were immoveable ; and when their own ſcheme 
of an accommodation came to be conſidered, their demands, 
though not ſo arrogant, were yet found utterly inconſiſtent with 
the king's circumſtances,, and impoſſible to be enforced. They 
particularly repreſented it as eſſential to the ſecurity of all pro- 
teſtant ſubjects in Ireland, that recuſants ſhould be diſarmed, 
and the penal laws ſtrictly enforced. It was in vain for the 
king to propoſe to the Iriſh agents, that their party, ſuperiour 
as they were in power, and poſſeſſed of more than three parts 
of the kingdom, ſhould conſent to reſign themſelves, unarmed, to 
the mercy of thoſe whom they had ſo grievouſly provoked. And 
even in times of peace, the penal laws were too odious to be 
ſtrictly executed; much more at the preſent juncture, when 
the catholics, in their pride and confidence, demanded ſuch con- 


ceſſions in favour of their religion, as would reduce the eſta- 


bliſned church merely to a ſtate of precarious toleration. It 
was, therefore, evident, that no treaty could be concluded upon 
the terms propoſed by the proteſtants ; it was ſcarcely leſs evi- 
dent, that the moſt violent of this party laboured to obſtruct a 
treaty upon any terms. Charles had a lively feeling of his own 
neceſſities: and his impatience for a peace, which was to give 
him ſuch a powerful body of Iriſh froops; was enflamed by 
ſuggeſtions of the queen; who, in the conflict of parties, poſſi- 
bly believed, that all but the catholics were infected with 
what was called in her court the ſpirit of rebellion; and 

dually wrought her unhappy conſort into a perſuaſion, that 
his catholic ſubjects only were worthy of his confidence. 
Whether he, was as yet fully poſſeſſed with this prejudice or no, 
he treated the agents of the confederate Iriſh with parti- 
cular attention, and anſwered their propoſitions with that 


courteſy 


— 
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. courteſy and condeſcenſion which he had been taught by his 
mis'ortunes. dn | Fg 
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SOME of their demands he had conſented to grant, previous to 1 
the Iriſh inſurrection; and, in theſe points, he made no difficul- Grm. 
ty to repeat his promiſes. In others, it was neither odious vol.. p. 506. 

nor unreaſonable to comply. The diſcuſſion of that delicate 
point, the independency of Ireland, as it was called, he was 
willing to refer to both parliaments, to be temperately and 
equitably decided. He agreed to paſs an act for removing any 
incapacity from the natives of Ireland to purchaſe lands or of- 
fices ; and was fatisfied to allow recuſants their ſeminaries of 
education. Inſtead of reverſing acts of parliament, indictments, 

and attainders, he propoſed to grant a general pardon, and to 
aſſent to ſuch an act of oblivion as ſhould be recommended by 

the lord lieutenant and council. He was content to call a new 
parliament in Ireland, but without ſuſpenſion of the law of 
Poynings. To their propoſition for a repeal of penal ſtatutes 

he replied, that as theſe ſtatutes never had been rigourouſly exe- 
cuted, fo his recuſant ſubjects, on returning to their duty and 
loyalty, ſhould have no reaſon to complain that they were treat- 

ed with leſs moderation than in the two former reigns : and 
that ſuch of them as manifeſted their affeQion to his ſervice, 
ſhould receive ſach marks of favour in offices and places 

of truſt, as would plainly ſhew his acceptance and regard of 
them. | | hn CT AGED 


Tas Iriſh agents, flattered and conciliated by the condeſcen- 
fions of the king, demeaned themſelves with modeſty and ſub- 
miſſion. They confeſſed, that his majeſty, circumſtanced as 
he was, could not, in their opinion, make any farther conceſ- 
ſions, and hoped that the GENERAL ASSEMBLY, when informed 
of his ſituation, would moderate their demands, though they 
themſelves had no preſent authority to recede from them. The 
king diſmiſſed them with a pathetic admonition, to confider his 

Vor. III. Hh circumſtances 
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circumſtances and their own : * that the exiſtence of their na- 
tion and religion depended on the preſervation of his juſt 
„rights and authority in England: that if his catholic ſubjects 
« of Ireland would conſent to ſuch conditions as he could 
« ſafely grant, and they accept with ſecurity to their lives, 
*« fortunes, and religion, and haſten to enable him to ſuppreſs 
« his enemies, it would then be in his power to vouchſafe ſuch 
% grace to them as ſhould complete their happineſs ; and. 
« which, he gave them his royal word, he would then diſ- 


* penſe in ſuch a manner as ſhould not leave them di 


« ed of their juſt and full expectations. But if, by inſiſting 
«© on particulars, which he could not in conſcience grant,. 
« nor they in conſcience neceſſarily demand; and ſuch, as 
though he might concede, yet, at preſent, would bring that 
% damage on him which all their ſupplies could not counter- 
5 yail, and yet might be hereafter granted with equal benefit: 
6c if they ſhould thus delay their ſuccours, until the power of 
«« the rebels had prevailed in England and Scotland, then they 
« would quickly find their power in Ireland but an imaginary 
* ſupport for his intereſt or their own; and that they, who with 


« difficulty had deſtroyed him, would without oppoſition root. 
« out their nation and religion.” 


Sven were the declarations of a. prince who had repeatedly 
proteſted againſt tolerating popery, and particularly againſt re- 
pealing the penal laws of Ireland. His zealous advocate, Mr. 
Carte, was ſo ſcandalized at the moſt obnoxious part of this ad- 
dreſs, that he has thought proper to ſoften, if not to miſrepre- 
ſent, the expreſſions recorded by the noble hiſtorian. Yet with 
all this apparent ſtrength of language, Charles ſeems, in a man- 
ner not unuſual to him, carefully to have avoided that real pre- 
cifion, which might confine him in his future conduct. It was 
his preſent purpoſe, to perſuade the Iriſh, that a full and free 
eſtabliſhment of their religion would prove the reward of their 

ſervices. 
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ſervicts. But without any ſpecial and explicit engagement, he 
leaves it in his own power hereafter to decide whether ſuch a 
conceſſion were included in the number of their jus expecta- 
tions, or neceſſary to camplere their happineſs. Some important 
conceflions, he knew, were of neceflity to be made, before 


the Triſh would conſent to take arms in his cauſe. To accept 


of their affiſtance upon any terms, rendered him dovbly odious 
to his enemies, and to his friends was only reconciled by the 
diſtreſs of his affairs. To what terms he might yield, without 
offending and alienating his own party, was a point of delicate and 
critical diſcuſſion. The king could not decide it: his miniſters 
would not advile him. Should they recommend too favourable 
conceſſions, they were expoſed to the 'refentment of the popu- 

lar party: ſhould they declare againſt indulgence to the Iriſh, 

the queen was offended ; and her creatures accuſed them of in- 
difference to the royal cauſe. In this perplexity, the king readi- 


ly yielded to ſuch plaufible arguments as ſtateſmen can at any 


hi ſuggeſt for any meaſure favourable to their private pur- 
poſes, and reſolved to lay the whole burden and odium of treat- 


ing with the Iriſh'on the matquis of Ormond. He received a Carte. 
commiſſion to make a full peace with the catholic ſubjects of Orm. 


Treland, on ſuch conditions as he ſhould judge agreeable to the 
public welfare, and 'might produce ſuch an union in that ag. 
dom that his majeſty might derive aſſiſtance from it, to e 
the rebels of England and Scotland. 


"by 


Oxuonp was fenfible of the danger end difficulty Pra 


ſuch a commiſſion. He was to ſettle terms of accommodation, 
which the king and his miniſtry could not, or would not ven- 
ture to adjuſt. If the people of England were averſe to any 
peace with the Triſh, the Engliſh inhabitants of Ireland had felt 
their outrages, and were particularly provoked. Should he 
grant any eonceſſions to the popiſh party; his delegated autho- 
rity miglit be queſtioned and oppoſed, * 
H h 2 
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be :ecuſed of partiality to his kinſmen, of whom many had 
united with the Iriſh confederates. Should he refuſe ſuch con- 
ceflions, theſe kinſmen would reproach him as the partizan of 
their inveterate enemies, men who ſought the utter ruin and ex- 
tirpation of their race. But the power and inveteracy of the 

_ Engliſh parliament were ſtill more formidable; an afſembly 
which would infallibly denounce the utmoſt vengeance againſt 
him, ſhould his conduct give offence to their paſſions or preju- 
dices, while the royal authority was too weak to protect him. 
To complete the difficulty, he received no inſtructions from the 

vol. III. _ Engliſh court; was told, that he was to expect no inſtructions 3 

No. cccxxix. and thus was to aſſume the whole conduct of a delicate tranſac- 

tion, in which the king could not take any part. 


Tux difficulties of his government ſeemed already ſufficient 
to confound the beſt abilities, and ſcarcely admitted this addi- 
tional embarraſſment. He was oppreſſed with want, hopeleſs of 
relief, blocked up at ſea, encompaſſed with enemies; the Iriſh 
proud and querulous; the Scots, though not active, yet inſo- 
lent and troubleſome ; and the ſouthern province agitated by a 
ſudden revolution, highly alarming to the royal party. Lord 
Inchiquin had commanded in Munſter fince the death of Saint 
| Leger, but without the title of Lord Preſident. He claimed 
this office as the reward of his zealous ſervices: but, on appli- 
cation to the king at Oxford, found, to his utter mortification, 
that it had been already granted to the earl of Portland ; nor 
could he even obtain the reverſion of it on the death or reſigna- 
tion of this earl, To juſtify this injudicious and unwarrantable 
treatment of a lord who had deſerved fo well from the king, 
ſome reports were whiſpered injurious to his character. He re- 
turned to . Munſter fired with reſentment ; entered into a ſecret * 
negociation with the Engliſh parliament ; engaged that his bro- 
ther, who commanded in the town of Wareham, ſhould deliver 
it into their hands, and that he himſelf would unite'zealouſly 
| in 
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in their cauſe. He was received with open arms, and encourag 


ed to avow his purpoſe, by promiſes. of large and immediate 


ſupplies. . He began with , petitioning the king to ſubmit to an 


accommodation with his. parliament of England, and the par- 


liament, to aſſiſt him againſt the Iriſh, and pretending to have 
diſcovered, that this party had formed a ſcheme for ſeizing his 
garriſons, he drove out the magiſtrates and all the popiſh inha- 
bitants from Cork, Voughal, and Kinſale, and ſeized their ef- 
fects. His officers took the covenant with great alacrity; and 
though he himſelf declined it until the ceſſation ſhould expire, 


yet he bound his ſoldiers by an oath to endeavour the extitpa- 

tion of popery,., to. proſecute the war againſt the Iriſh, and to 
ſubmit to no peace but with allowance of the king and parlia- 

ment of England. Lord Eſmond, governour of the important : 
fort of Duncannon, was readily perſuaded to follow: the example 
of Inchiquin : the Scots of Ulſter promiſed to concur with him,. 
ſo. that the flame of war ſeemed ready to break out again with 
great violence and extent. But Monroe and his forces, after 
ſome motians and inconſiderable ſſcirmiſnes, ſoon. ſunk into their 


uſual inactivity; and Inchiquin, neglected by the Engliſh par- 


liament, was ſoon obliged, for the preſervation. of his forces, 
and the proteſtants. of Munſter, to make. a ceſſation with the 


Iriſh,... 


* 


Ix this ſituation of affairs, the marquis of Ormond com- 
menced his treaty with the confederates. Their commiſſioners 
attended him at Dublin on the ſixth day of September, in the 
year ſixteen hundred and forty- four: and, in the firſt place, it 


was agreed, without any difficulty, that the ceſſation ſhould 
be prolonged: but the conferences about peace proyed more 
perplexing. The Iriſh were every day mare elevated with ideas 
of their own. power and conſequence, and the hopes of extort- 


ing vaſt conceſſions from the neceſſities of the king. Their 
clergy, by the removal of the treaty to Dublin, had full power 
| to 
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to exert their influence. One of this order, Fleming, the po- 
piſh archbiſhop of Dublin, had been nominated one of the com- 
miſſioners to attend the lord lieutenant. Ormond, who knew 
the ſpirit of ſuch men, abſolutely refuſed to confer with him. 
But public characters were not neceſſary to enforce their autho- 
Tity: and their authority ſeems to have borne down all the 
efforts of the temperate and more penetrating of their party. 
Certain it is, that the Iriſh commiſſioners now appeared to have 
forgotten or diſregarded the promiſes made to the king, and the 
ſenſe expreſſed of his equity and grace. They offered the very 
{ame Sropbiitict which had been preſented at Oxford, together 
with ſome others of leſs moment. Particularly they required 
what could hot be granted in the prefent juncture, that the 
Scots and lord Inchiquin who concurred in oppoling the ceſſa- 
8 tion, ſhould be declared traitors. For this, they claimed a pro- 
Vol. III. miſe from the king, and his miniſter, lord Digby, acknow- 
No. cxxxi. Jedged that ſuch a promiſe had been given, provided that a 
peace or ceſſation ſhould be firſt concluded. Thus, did Or- 

mond, poſſibly for the firſt time, diſcover a ſectet train of nego- 

<iation between the king and the catholics of Ireland. But from 

his knowledge of the temper of the Iriſh proteſtants, he deem- 

ed it neceſſary to decline this meaſure ; and for his own honour, 

as well as that of his royal maſter, returned the ſame anſwers to 

the Iriſh commiſſioners which their propoſitions had already re- 

ceived in England. To their demand of a repeal of all penal 
ſtatutes enacted againſt the profeſſors of their religion, he an- 

ſwered, by repeating the royal promiſe that theſe ſtatutes ſhould 
not be enforced: a new parliament he refuſed; a fuſpenfion of 

the law of Poynings he oppoſed: nor could he conſent to an 

act of oblivion ſo extenſive as they required. He demanded, 

that the Triſh ſhould' aboliſh their uſurped government, reſtore 

all towns and caſtles to the king, the churches to the proteſtant 

clergy, and to 'the laity their eſtatos and property. The pro- 

politions 
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poſitions made, and the anſwers: returned, Ormond cautiouſly = 1 
determined to lay before the king. The treaty was adjourned | 
from October to the ſucceeding month of January: and as the | 
agents employed to attend the king, had the misfortune to be | 
taken priſoners by à veſlel in the ſeryice of parliament, all We. | 

further proceedings were ſuſpended. until the month of April: | | E 


Ix this interval. Charles made fuller diſcoveries of that fatal 
inſtability, and that indulgence to the Romiſh party, ſo odious- | 2 
to his enemies, and, indeed, to the general body of his pro- | 
teſtant ſubjeQs, and ſo repugnant to 110 ſolemn promiſes and 
declarations. At the very time when he agreed to enter on the | 
treaty of Uxbridge, he entertained the flattering hopes of raiſ- | 
ing ſuch an army. from abroad, as ſhould enable him to cruſh. | 
all his oppoſers. - The queen amuſed him with expectation of Ruſhworth. 
ten thouſand Lorrainers ready. to he poured into England. for. 
his ſeryice. The Iriſh magnified their power and diſpoſition to 
ſupport: him: and ſuch. potent allies he was impatient. to pur- 
chaſe at any price. The confederate catholics-carried on a:ſort 
of , private negociation with him, by their agents, lord Muſ- Sime. 
kerry, Nicholas . Plunket, and Geoffry Browne. The laſt of vol. II. | 
theſe, in particular, preſented a memorial, intimating, that his QPpend. - : 
party was inclined to moderate their demands with reſpect to 
religion, provided that his majeſty would condeſoend to them 


"174 


. 


* 


* About this time Mac Mahon and lord Macguire, who had taken a. 
leading part in the Iriſh conſpiracy, were condemned and executed in Lon- - 
don. They had lain two years in the Tower, had contrived to eſcape, but 
were diſcoyered, retaken; and immediately brought to their trials. Mac- 
guire pleaded a right of being tried by his peers in Iteland 3 but the plea was 
over ruled, and the two hoyſes confirmed the opinion of judge Bacon, that he 
was triable by a jury in England. They rejected his petition to be be- 
headed. So that he was drawn to Tyburn, and executed in the ordinary 
manner. * F * #41 n a 
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in other articles. Charles conceived new hopes from ſuch 
profeſſions, aud became more and more complying. In his 
public anſwer to the marquis of Ormond's difpatches, he di- 


rects him to adhere to thoſe terms he had already offered to the 


No. ccclv. catholics, only, „% far forth as he ſhall find it probable that 


Vol. II. 


Append. 
No. xv. 


Vol. II. 
No. xv. 


Vol. IH. 


they ſhall reſt ſatisfied to accept them.” He allows him to 


.conſent to the ſuſpenſion of Poynings' law ; but as to the de- 


mand of repealing the penal ſtatutes, expreſsly directs him to 


adhere to his former anſwer. Yet, in a private letter, dated two 


days earlier, he formally engages, not only that the penal laws 
ſhall not be executed, the peace being made; but that when 
the Iriſh ſhould give him the aſſiſtance they had promiſed, and 
he be reſtored to his rights, then, that he would conſent to the 
repeal of them all by a law, except thoſe againſt appeals to 
Rome, and the exerciſe of foreign juriſdiction within the realm. 
No conceſſion could be more odious or more dangerous. He, 
therefore, directs that Ormond ſhould communicate it on- 
ly to the three popiſh agents, with ipjunCtions of ſtricteſt 


A MoNTH had ſcarcely elapſed when the king became till 
more complying. The commencement of the treaty of Ux- 
bridge, had been urged as a motive-to the Iriſh confederates, to 


conclude a peace before the king ſhould be prevented from 


granting them any favour, by the ſtipulations which he might 
find neceſſary to be made with the Engliſh parliament. When 
this treaty was broken off, they were again told, that their very 


No. ccclav. Exiftence, depended on their ſpeedy and effectual ſupport of the 


royal cauſe, as it appeared in the conferences, to be the deter- 
mined purpoſe of the pafliament to inveſt the Scots with the 
entire dominion and property of Ireland. Such popular topics 
were the more urgently enforced, as the king now deemed it more 
neceſſary to obtain ſome foreign ſuccours, than in any former 
period of the civil war, The new projected model of the par- 

liamentarian 
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liamentarian army threatened ſome momentous conſequences. 
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As Charles expreſſed it to his queen, there was little or q, q, 44 
* no appearance but that the approaching ſummer would be King's Cabi- 
*« the hotteſt for war of any that had yet been,” With reſpect net opened. 


to the lriſh, therefore, the king ſpurned at every ſcruple. He 
empowered, and commanded Ormond to make peace with the 


« are to make me, (aid the king, the beſt bargain you can, 
t and not to diſcover your enlargement of power till you needs 
« maſt. And, though I leave the managing of this great and 
« neceſſary work entirely to you, yet I cannot but tell you, that 
«« if the ſuſpenſion of Poynings' act for ſuch bills as ſhall be 
« agreed on there, and THE PRESENT TAKING OFF THE PENAL 
© LAWES againſt papiſts by a law will do it, I will not think it 
* a hard bargaine; fo that freely and vigorouſly they engage 
« themſelves in my affiſtance againſt my rebels of England and 
«« Scotland, for which no conditions can be too hard, not being 
e apainſt conſcience or honour.” 


WHATEVER plaufible reaſons might be urged to reconcile 
this repeal of the penal ſtatutes to the conſcience of the king, or 
his ſentiments of honour,” Ormond well knew the dangerous 
effects of ſuch a meaſure, and particularly in a country where a 
vaſt majority of the inhabitants were popiſh. He was ſincerely 
attached to the proteſtant religion; he knew the temper, the 
paſſions, the prejudices of the proteſtant party, and their hor- 
rour of the leaſt conceſſion in favour of popery ; the odium, and 
the danger in which he muſt be involved, by treating upon 
terms which the king could not avow : and he probably fore- 
ſaw, that the Iriſh would be encouraged by ſuch important con- 
ceſſions, to riſe in their demands. No wonder, therefore, that 


No. xviit. 


on the firſt diſcovery of the king's diſpoſition to recede from 


thoſe terms which he had hitherto profeſſed to hold moſt ſacred, 
Vor. III. I i the 
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the marquis grew impatient of his preſent Gtuation. He peti- 

tioned to be removed from the government, profeſſing to ap- 
prehend, that the confederates expected more from a country- 
man and kinſman in this ſtation, than could with propriety be 
granted, and that he muſt ſhortly be obliged to abandon it by 
want, or be reduced to a diſhonourable ann to the inſor 
lence of the Iriſh, or the covenanters. | 


CHARLES, and his miniſters, were fully ſenüble of the value 


A. D. 1645. of Ormond's ſervices in the lieutenancy of Ireland. He had 


juſt now approved his vigilance, by diſcovering and defeating a 


deſign formed by ſome partizans of the Engliſh parliament, to 


ſeize the cities of Dublin, Drogheda, and Dundalk. And his 
credit, his influence, and his attachment to the king, were 
conſidered as the only ſecurity to the royal cauſe, againſt the 
power of the catholics, and the ſubtilety and turbulence of the 
covenanters. To reconcile him to the burden of a ſtation from 
which he could not be removed, Charles loaded him with ſuch 
graces as in his preſent circumſtances he could beſtow ; he en- 
larged his powers ; and to encourage him to proceed with more 
alacrity in, the delicate and dangerous tran ſactions entruſted to 
his conduct, a general pardon of all offences, paſſed under the 
great ſeal, to the chief gevernour, r and others 
employed in any part of the king's ſervice. 


AMONG the addition powers granted to the marquis, he now 
received a commiflion which he had formerly ſolicited, for ac- 
cepting the ſubmiſſions of ſuch Iriſh confederates as were in- 
clined to peace upon the terms offered by the king, and for re- 
ſtoring them to their eſtates and blood. Charles thus hoped to- 
divide the counſels, and to prevent any cordial union of their 
party, ſhould they ſtill reje& his conceſſions, and declare ulti- 
mately for war. To diſpoſe them, at the ſame time, to an 
amicable treaty; and, particularly, to reconcile them to the 
continuance of the preſent Iriſh parliament, he condeſcended to 


declare, 
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declare, that the order made under the adminiſtration of Par- 
ſons, for excluding ſuch members of the commons as ſhould 
refuſe the oath of ſupremacy, was an encroachment on his pre- 
rogative. The lord lieutenant was directed to require that this 
order ſhould be vacated. The gealous proteſtants could not but 
feel the moſt ſerious apprehenſions at this indulgence to popiſh 
recuſants, which muſt give them a formidable ſuperiority in the 
Iriſh legiſlature. Their party had ſervices and ſufferings to 
plead. To prevent their clamours, and to diſpoſe them favour- 
ably to the king, a bill was tranſmitted from England, and 
enacted in the parliament of Ireland for remitting to the pro- 
teſtants of this kingdom, as well clergy as laity, all rents, com- 
poſitions, ſervices, twentieth parts, and firſt fruits, due to the 
king at Michaelmas 1641, or at any time ſince, or to be due at 
Eaſter 1645. obs MO As tt 


Is the mean time, the Iriſh laboured with indefatigable zeal 

to ſtrengthen their confederacy, ſo as to maintain a war, or con- 

clude a peace with advantage to their cauſe. Foreign princes 

were ſolicited for ſuccours. Burke, one of their eccleſiaſtics, 

was diſpatched to Madrid. Richard Belling, ſecretary to the 
ſupteme council, an acute and active ſtateſman, was commiſ- 

ſioned to addreſs himſelf to the pope, the Italian princes, and to 

the marquis of Caſtel-Rodrigo, governour of the Low- Coun- 

tries ; that they might know (as the letters of the confede- 5 
« rates expreſſed it) what they had to truſt to, and what ſuc- Carte, from 
« cours they might really depend upon from abroad: and that 21g: hol 
« in caſe they ſhould be again forced to ſerve God in holes and Council. 

t corners, the world might be convinced they had laboured all 

cc they could to prevent this misfortune.” Their agents were 

alſo buſily employed at Paris, and ſwarmed in the queen of 
England's court, on her retreat to France. One of theſe, a 
meddling ecclefiaſtic, called O Hartegan, had fo diſgraced them 


by his preſumption, vanity, and indiſcretion, that Belling was 
| DS 5 | inſtructed 


— 
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inſtructed to uſe all decent means to bring him back to Ireland. 
To recommend themſelves to foreign courts, and to demonſtrate 
their own power and conſequence, about. fourteen hundred foot 
were tranſported for the ſervice of France, and other levies 
made for that of Spain, though, when Ormond applied to them 
to ſend two thouſand men to the aſſiſtance of Montroſe in Scot- 

ae _ land, they repeatedly rejected, or evaded his demand. Their 

3 reſolution was explicit, and they obſtinately adhered to it, 

Council. „ that they would fend no men to the king's aſſiſtance, until 
* ſuch a peace ſhould be ſettled as might demonſtrate that they 
had really taken arms for the ſake of r and to eſtabliſh 
“it in its full ſplendour.” 


Non were they leſs: vigourous in their — * . 
: againſt thoſe who mat for the parliament, and rejected the 
ceſſation. Scarcely had lord Eſmond, governour of Duncannon, 
reſolved to betray his fort to the parliament, when he had the 
mortification of finding himſelf neglected and abandoned by his 
new maſters, The ſupreme council at Kilkenny were alarmed 
at the defection of this place, fearing that their trade would 
be deſtroyed by the ſhips in the ſervice of the Rouxp-HzAps, 
as they called them, which lay ſecurely in the river under pro- 
tection of the fort. Their troops blocked up Duncannon on the 
land- ſide, in the beginning of January: but as the ſea lay open, 
the blockade was converted into a reg ular ſiege, commanded by 
Preſton the Leinſter general. After a reſiſtance of ten weeks, 
the fort ſurrendered: and Eſmond, the governour, died in a few 
days after, worn out with age and vexation. 


Loxp Inchiquin, equally neglected by the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, was encountered, on the expiration of his truce, by the 
earl of Caſtlehayen, at the head of five thouſand foot, and one 
thquſand horſe. The earl over-ran the ſouthern province, and 
reduced a number of forts without any conſiderable reſiſtance. 
At Roſtellan he had the triumph of ſeizing Henry O'Brien, who 
had 
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had betrayed Wareham to the Englich parliament, and ſent him 
as a preſent to the king, to be puniſhed for his diſloyalty as 
his majeſty ſhould deem fit. The forces of Inchiquin were un- 
equal to thoſe of the enemy, and ſo wretchedly were they 
vided, that he could not keep the field, fo that he was obliged 
to ſhut himſelf up in Corke, while Cafttchaven {waſted the 
country even to the walls of this city: When he had, at length 
inveſted Youghal, lord Broghil arrived with fome ſupplies from 
the Engliſh parliament, The earl raiſed the ficge, and on the 
approach of winter retired to Kilkenny. 


WuiLe theſe things were tranſacting in the ela; Dublin Carte, 
became a ſcene of almoſt | perpetual negociation· The treaty vol. I. 
between Ormond and the Iriſh confederates was by appoint- P 540. 


ment to be renewed on the tenth day of April. The confede- 
gates wiſhed to gain time for receiving intelligence from their 
foreign agents, and weakly conceived, that by delaying their 
deciſions until the king thould be plunged into new and greater 
difficulties, - they might extort more advantageous terms. her 
propoſed that the conferences ſhould be ſtill further po 

The chief governour infiſted, that they ſhould be reſumed on 
the day appointed. The Irifh agents attended him, but not in 
ſuch a number as their powers required. A week was thus loſt. 

They then declared, that as their general aſſembly was to meet 
on the fifteenth of May, they could conclude _ nothing without 
their approbation ; that they were confined merely to deliver 
their propoſitions, and to debate the matter of them, deſiring 
the beſt anſwers that could be afforded, and promiſing, if pot 
ble, to prevail upon their party to accept them. 


Or MON, with more liberal conceptions of the king' $ OI 
tereſt, and greater ſolicitude for his honour, than the unhappy. 
prince himſelf diſcovered,. concealed the additional powers he 
had received for conſenting to the abrogation of the penal 
ſtatutes. - He treated. on. the terms formerly propa, that the 


royal 
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royal promiſe ſhould be given, that theſe ſtatutes ſhould not be 


” 
—_— 


executed on the | concluſion of a peace. He ſatisfied the Iriſh 


agents, that a ſuſpenſion of | Poynings' law was by no means ne- 
ceſſary, as the king's conceſſions would be conveyed to them 


with equal ſpeed and ſecurity in the ordinary courſe of parlia- 
. mentary proceedings. Among ſome new-graces to which he 


yielded, the Iriſh were to be releaſed from all the king's rents 
and revenues they had received from the firſt inſurrection; and 
all attainders, indictments, and outlawries againſt any of their 
party were to be vacated. It had formerly been agreed, that 
the king ſhould confer all places of truſt and: honour in Ireland, 
with equal indifference on catholic and proteſtant ſubjects. By 


virtue of this agreement, the agents now affected to conſider it 
as a ſettled, point, that the king had obliged himſelf to employ 


an equal number of each party. Ormond oppoſed this danger- 
ous interpretation, and peremptorily rejected the demand. Yet 


with a due mixture of dignity and condeſcenſion, he diſmiſſed 


the agents apparently well diſpoſed to peace; and was flattered 
with expectation, that their general oe would N de- 


cide in favour of the royal intereſts. 


Bur this aſſembly, however apparently united i in one com- 


mon cauſe, was compoſed of diſcordant parties, influenced b 


various motives, and agitated by different paſſions. The Iriſh 
of Ulſter were ſtill conſcious of their enormities, and i impatient 
of being deſpoiled of their hereditary poſſeſſions. They were, of 
conſequence, obſtinately determined againſt any peace which 
ſhould not fully ſecure their perſons, and utterly ſubvert the 
northern plantations. The clergy, who had the whole com- 
monalty at their devotion, laboured to obſtruct all meaſures of 


accommodation which might not gratify the utmoſt extrava- 


gance of their wiſhes. Too ignorant to diſcern, and too ſelfiſh 


to regard the real intereſt of their party, they entertained their 
W with gay proſpects of riches, power, and magnifi- 


Cence, 
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cence, and intoxicated their partizans with anne on the 


ſplendour of Felon,” < 15 ue art bep 2d 


Tuz impatience which Charles expreſſed form final : accom- 
modation with the Iriſh was not long a ſecret to their leaders; 
and fatally contributed to enflame their pride, and to defeat the 
purpoſes of this miſguided prince. Had he relied ſolely on the 
marquis of Ormond for negociating with the Triſh, the zeal 
and abilities of this miniſter, aſſiſted by the more moderate and 
intelligent of the confederates, might poſſibly have conducted 
the treaty to a ſeaſonable concluſion, and obtained him ſuch a 
reinforcement from Ireland, as would have had an important 


influence on his affairs. But Charles was now unhappily ſe- 


duced into a vain eee on ſecret ls nd hk 2? 


Amonc the moſt ade partizans- ref Wie prince, was 
Edward Somerſet, lord Herbert, eldeſt ſon of the marquis of 
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Worceſter. Attached to Charles not only by principle, but Bifch's * 


perſonal affection, he had raiſed a conſiderable body of forces quiry. 


for his ſervice at his on and his father's expence. In return 
for his ſervices, a warrant” paſſed under the royal ſign manual 
for creating him earl of Glamorgan ; and although his patent 
had not received the great ſeal, he aſſumed, and was generally 


addreſſed by this title, even by the king. His manners were 


gentle and conciliating, his imagination lively, his temper 
ſanguine, and the opinion which he entertained of his own 


eonſequence was encreaſed by ſome enormous inſtances of | 


royal favour: Charles, "amuſed with hopes of | vaſt ſervices 
to be performed. by this lord, had created him generaliſſimo of 
three armies, Engliſh, Irich, and foreign, with a power of 
naming all the inferiour officers of this imaginary body. He 


empowered him to contract with any of his ſubjects for ward | 


ſhips,. cuſtoms, or any of his rights and prerogatives ;-  entruſt- 


ed him with blank patents, to be filled at his pleaſure, for con- 


ferring 
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ferring titles of honour, with a promiſe of his daughter Eliza- 


beth to the ſon of this favourite in marriage, with a portion of 
three hundred thouſand pounds. He was a Roman catholic, 


and attached to this religion with remarkable zeal. He had 
taken to his ſecond wife, Margaret O'Brien daughter of the 
late earl, and fiſter of the preſent earl of Thomond ; ſo that he 
had ſome poſſeſſions, as. was allios to ſome of the moſt ag 
* families in Ireland. | 120 


1 on a me real, or pretended buſineſs, declared 
his reſolution of viſiting this kingdom about the end of the year 
ſixteen hundred and forty-four. The king recommended him 
to the lord-lieutenant, informing him that he had engaged this 
lord to further the peace by every poſlible means, expreſſing 
the utmoſt confidence in his affection and integrity; yet, at the 
ſame time, hinting ſome ſuſpicion of his judgment. At firſt 
view it may appear extraordinary, that the king ſhould employ 


a man for whoſe judgment he declared he could not anſwer in a 


Vol. III. 
No. 
ccclxxxvi. 


Birch, In- 
quiry. 


tranſaction which required the utmoſt circumſpection and ad- 
dreſs. But, if we ſuppoſe him conſcious, that he might here- 
after find it neceſſary to diſavow the tranſactions of Glamorgan, 
ſuch a previous declaration to his lord lieutenant is at once ac- 


counted for: it was made purpoſely to give the greater force and 


plauſibility to his diſavowal. The marquis received from his 
friends no very favourable repreſentations of Glamorgan and his 
undertakings : yet, in his public diſpatches, he expreſſed a ſoli- 
citude for his arrival in Ireland; at the ſame time, that he diſ- 
claimed a particular knowledge of any commiſſions or inſtruc- 
tions he was to bring with him. Theſe commiſſions, however, 
were the ſubject of much diſcourſe among the king's friends. 
The confederate Iriſh were filled with magnificent expectations 
from a nobleman of ſuch influence and power, connected with 
them both by affinity and religion, to be ſent into Ireland, with 
full authority to hear their demands, and to grant them ſuch 

conditions 
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conditions as could not be yielded bf the intervention of any 


other agent, nor publicly e in the king's * em- 
barraſſments. 


Non were the Iriſh leſs elevated by the ſucceſs of their e em- 
baſſy to Rome, and the attention paid them by the Holy See. 
Innocent the Tenth was naturally ſolicitous to diſtinguiſh the 
commencement of his popedom by ſome extraordinary expreſ- 
fion of zeal for the intereſts of religion. He received Belling, 
miniſter of the confederate Iriſh, with particular reſpect ; and, 
in return to their application, reſolyed to ſend a nuncio into 
Ireland, Who ſhould take advantage of the preſent circum- 

> ſtances of this kingdom, for reſtoring and eftabliſhing the Ro- 
miſh religion, and reducing the people, if not to be tributary to 


the apoſtolic ſee, at leaſt to be ſabj&& to the gentle yoke of the 


pope's ſpiritual power. The perſon choſen for this office was 
John Battiſta Rinunccini, archbiſhop of Fermo, a noble Floren- 
tine, eloquent, graceful, and conciliating in his addreſs, regu- 
lar, and even auſtere in his life, but ambitious, fiery, and vain, 
bigotted, and ſuperſtitious, with an extravagance of ſpiritual 
pride, and even a fanatical prepoſſeſſion, that he was the a 
pointed\inſtrument of Providence for the converſion of the eh. 
ern iſlands. - 


Auen other inftruQtions for promoting the great l 
purpoſe of his miſſion, he was directed to unite the prelates of 
Ireland in a firm declaration for war, until their religion ſhould 
be completely eſtabliſhed, and the government of the kingdom 
entruſted” to a catholic lord lieutenant. In the mean time, he 


was to practice with the marquis of 'Ormond, to prevail on him, 


if poſſible, to deliver up Dublin and Drogheda to the Iriſh, and, 


above all things, to return to the boſom of the Roman church. 


In his way to Ireland, he was directed to viſit the queen of 


England at Paris, to aſſure her that religion was the ſole object 


of his miſſion, and that no deſigns were entertained againſt 
Vor. III. K k the 
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the prerogatives of the crown of England 3 and, at the ſame 
time, to diſſuade her from ſome intention ſhe had expreſſed of 
going to Ireland, as her preſence might embarraſs the reli- 
gioniſts, and give ſtrength to the neutral and moderate party, 
beſides the expence of her — which might be more 
n employes i in war. | 


Tux expectation of two ſuch diſtinguiſhed perſonages deſtined 
to favour and ſupport the cauſe of. the confederate Iriſh, elevated 
their hopes, and, exalted thoſe ideas of their own conſequence, 
which. had been inſpired by ſucceſs, and the condeſcenſions of 
the king. Their general aſſembly indeed, in their new ſeſſion, 
on the fifteenth of May, received the propoſitions of the mar- 
quis with ſo much temper, that the penal ſtatutes ſeemed the 
only remaining obſtacle to peace. The earl of Clanricarde ex- 
preſſed his confidence to the chief governour, that if he would 
grant a repeal of theſe ſtatutes, a final accommodation muſt 
immediately enſue, and that the Iriſh would at once embark 
their lives and fortunes in the royal cauſe, But the Iriſh clergy 
now fat in convocation, factious, proud, ſelfiſh, and even the 
leaſt exceptionable of their order, zealous to recommend them- 
ſelves to the pope and his miniſter, 'by an extraordinary ſolici- 
tude for the intereſts. of the church. They declared, that by 
the oath of aſſociation, the confederate catholies were bound. 
to ſtipulate expreſsly, that the churches, abbeys, monaſteries, and 
chapels, now in their poſſeſſion, ſhould for ever be retained. 
The : more moderate of the aſſembly were provoked. They 
demanded; that this declaration, which loaded them with an in- 
famous charge of per jury, ſhould be retracted; After various 
altercations, the clergy. could be only prevailed on to declare, 
that they meant not to involve the agents of a peace in the guilt 


of perjury, though: no expreſs article ſhould be inſerted for 


keeping poſſeſſion: of the churches,. provided that the effect 
thould be obtained. nal the zeal. of men. fired with the 


proſpect 
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proſpect of riches and honours, they thundered abt danger of 


the church into the ears or their bigotted followers ; they de- 
claimed againſt the impiety of any peace, which ſhould not 
inveſt their prelates with full juriſdiction, - together with the 
right of fitting in parliament now uſurped by proteſtants : they 
taught them to combine, to declare, and to proteſt againſt the 
preſent treaty, And, although the afſembly pronounced fuck 
proceedings to be ſeditious and traiterous, yet ſo'far were they 


influenced by the eccleſiaſtical party; that they refuſed to reſtore 
the churches to the proteſtants; and rejected every expedient 


PR for ROE this new obſtacle to e 


Taz battle of Naſeby, 0 fatal 0 king's . ſerved to 
encreaſe the arrogance of the confederates. Inſtead of reflect- 
ing, that their own fortune was involved in that of the king, 


and that the final triumph of the popular party threatened their 
nation and religion with all theſe conſequences which Charles 
had foretold, they | imagined, in their vanity and preſumption, 


that they might demand new conceſſions, and extort new ad- 


vantages from the misfortune of this prince. Their propoſi- 


tions, with reſpect both to their civil and religious intereſts, 
grew every day more and more enormous. They demanded, 
that the . plantations formed in Wicklow and Kilkenny ſhould 


be inſtantly aboliſhed, and thoſe of till greater conſequence in 


the northern province, ſhould be conſidered in a free parliament, 


and all grievances ariſing from theſe eſtabliſhments examined 


and redreſſed; that they ſhould - retain the forts and cities they 
poſſeſſed, and exerciſe their government until all the articles of 
peace were irrevocably confirmed by an act of parliament; that 
they ſhould not only have an equality of numbers and eminence 
of places in all civil and military offices, but that the king's 


favour ſhould be manifeſted in this reſpect, by ſome immediate 


inſtances ; that they ſhould have ſthools and univerſities ;. that 
| their prelates ſhould exerciſe juriſdiction without controul ; "that 
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all penal ſtatutes, whether enacted againſt recuſants by Henry 


and Elizabeth, or in earlier reigns againſt proviſors, ſhould be 


atterly aboliſhed ; and that the churches in their poſſeſſion ſhould 


| neither be demanded nor Id 


8 in the firſt thock of conſternation, 3 


whether his defeat had not rendered all Iriſh ſuccours uſeleſs to 


his affairs. He expreſſed his indignation at theſe extravagant 
demands; he directed Ormond, that if the Iriſh ſhould take ſo 


unworthy an advantage of his weakneſs, as to reject a peace on 


any other terms, he ſhould, if poſſible, procure. a further ceſ- 
ſation ; if not, endeavour to divide their party, and rather 
leave all things to the chance of war, than grant ſuch an al- 
lowance of popery as. muſt evidently prove deſtructive to the 
proteſtant profeſſion. This prince, however, flattered» him- 
ſelf, on recollection, that Iriſh troops might till be uſefully 
employed. Lord Digby was directed to write to lord Muſkerry, 


and the other agents, who formerly attended at Oxford, to re- 


mind them of their fair profeſſions to the king, and to repre- 
ſent the danger to their own party, from inſiſting on demands 


repugnant to his honour and conſcience, . and which no extre- 


mity of diſtreſs ever could extort from him. Ormond brie 


ſtated the ſum of thoſe conceſſions. which the Iriſh might ex- 


pe&t. They differed little from thoſe already offered. He 
conſented to a repeal of the penal ſtatutes enacted againſt recu- 
ſants; and to convince them of his majeſty's intentions to em- 
ploy all his. ſubjects of Ireland with equal indifferency, offered 


that a body. of catholics, conſiſting of four thouſand foot and fix. 
hundred horſe, ſhould be added to the _ s army on perfect 


ing the articles of peace. 


Every poſſible contrivance was employed to delay the an- 


ſwer to theſe, propoſitions of the chief governour; for the earl 


of Glamorgan was every day expected, and after eſcaping many 


dangers from ſhips commiſſioned by the Engliſh parliament, at 
length 
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length arrived in Ireland. On preparing for his journey he had . gCali. 
amuſed the king with magnificent expectations. He pro- net opened. 
miſed in the month of June. to lead ſix thouſand Iriſh forces in- 

to England ;: to reinforce them with four thouſand royaliſts of 

Wales; to block up Milford Haven with his tranſports ; to 

advance thirty thouſand pounds, with a conſiderable quantity 

of arms, and to raiſe the ſum of thirty thouſand more. But 

he was detained too long 1 in England to fulfil theſe vaſt engage- 

ments: nor did he arrive in Ireland until about the end:of July. 

He was received by the marquis of Ormond with the attention 

due to a nobleman highly favoured and entruſted by the king; 

and on his departure to Kilkenny was recommended to lord 
Muſkerry, in a letter from the marquis, as a perſon whoſe aur Birch's In- 
thority with the king, and whoſe innate nobility might be eſpe- e 
cially relied on, and one whom the chief governour would en- 

deavour to ſerve above all others, in every thing which he 

ſhould undertake for the ſervice of his majeſty; and with 

whom he would moſt en agree: for the benelid of * 8 

dom. 


II the particular — or commiſſions- — to 
Glamorgan were not communicated to the lord lieutenant; it 
appears, at leaſt, from this warmth of recommendation, that he 
conſidered the earl as a perſon duly authoriſed to treat with the 
Irith. The Iriſn were offended at that ſtatelineſs with which e Diſcove- 
Ormond conducted their treaty. Their zealots conſidered him ry. Vs. Trin. 


Aphoriſmi- 


as ſecretly diſaffected, and, in conjunction with a. preſbyterian Col. Dub. 


council, (as they called them) determined to defeat the king's 

hopes of ſuccour, by obſtructing the Iriſh peace. To this they 
attributed every delay: and when the ſeizure, of. the king's ca- 

binet at Naſeby diſcovered his private inſtructions to Ormond, to 
conclude a peace whatever it might coft, they were enraged, colt, 
and printed the letter with ſevere animadverſions on the mar- No. ccc 


quis. In och temper, they received Glamorgan with parti- 
a cular 
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ceular ſatisfaction: and taking advantage of the letter written 
by Ormond to lord Mufkerry, affected to conſider it as a for- 
mal ſtipulation on the part of the chief governour, to concur 


with the earl in all his unſaRions, and to oY all $69” en- 
— F VID * „ $01 


Two eh from the king were produged by Glamor- 


Birch's In- gan to the conſederates. The [firſt was dated on the ſixth day 


of January, 1645. N. 8. and is _ Wannen t the Lal 
War e e, 26 apt DN "32" 


40 n R. 


„ WHEREAS we have had ſufficient and 4 ample team of 
< your approved wiſdom and fidelity, ſo great is the confidence 
we repoſe in you, as that whatſoever. you ſhall perform, as 
* warranted under our ſign mauual, pocket ſignet, or private 
„mark, or even by word of mouth, without farther ceremony, 
<© we do in the word of a King and a Chriſtian, promiſe to make 
good to all intents and purpoſes, as effectually, as if your au- 
thority from us had been under the great ſeal of England, 

„with this advantage, that we ſhall eſteem ourſelf the more 
ec obliged to you for your galantry, in not ſtanding upon ſuch 
« nice terms to do us ſervice, which we ſhall, Gop willing, 
„reward. And although you exceed what law can warrant, 

„or any powers of ours reach unto, as not knowing what 
% you have need of; yet it being for our ſervice, we oblige 
*« -ourfelf, not only to give you our pardon, but to maintain 
«« the ſame with all our might and power; and though either 
„by accident, or by any other occaſion, you ſhall deem it ne- 
cc ceſſary to depoſite any of our warrants, and ſo want them at 
«© your return, we faithfully promiſe to make 'them good at 


your return, and to ſupply any thing, wherein they ſhall 


«© he found defective, it not being convenient for us at this 
1 time to diſpute upon them; for of what we have here ſet 
| __«« down 
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6 down you may reſt confident, if there be faith and truth i in 


men. Proceed therefore, chearfully, ſpeedily, and boldly ; F and 
" os your ſo doing this pal be your ſufficient warrant. 


„ Girvan at our court at Oxford, 95-0 our "gn manual 
« and private ſignet, this 12th of January, 1644.” 


Tu ſecond, more. formal and p: as; nod * which 
the earl chiefly reſted his authority, was dated the twelfth of the 
ſueceeding month of March, when Ormond had diſcovered his 
reluctance to continue in his office, or to treat with the -Iriſh. 


on ſuch liberal conceſſions as the king had re bogs to- 


grant. It Was ange vad in Be en terms... 


43 


3 FO CHARLES R. 


« CHARLES by the: grace of God, of England; 1 
« France, and Ireland, defender of the faith, &c. to our 
«« truſty and right well- beloved couſin, Edward earl of Glamor- 
gan, greeting. We, repoſing great and eſpecial truſt and 
© confidence in your approved wiſdom and fidelity, do by theſe 
« (as firmly as under our great ſeal, to all intents and purpoſes) 
'< authorize and give you power to treat and. conclude with 
e the confederate Roma Catholics: in our kingdom of Ireland, 
if upon necefſity any be to be condeſeended unto, wherein 


% Our lieutenant cannot ſo. well be ſeen in, as not fit for us 1 


«« preſent. publicly to own, Therefore we charge you to pro- 
ceed according to this our warrant, - with all poſſible ſecreey; 
and for. whatſoever you ſhall engage yourſelf, upon fuch va- 
© luable conſiderations, as you in your judgment ſhall deem fit, 
«« we promiſe on the word of a King and a Chriſtian, to ratify 
« and perform the ſame, that ſhall be granted to you, and 
% under your hand and ſeal; the faid” confederate catholics 
„having dy their ſupplies teſtified dar zeal to our ſervice.. 
0142 46 Wenn 
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-+* And this ſhall be in each particular to yo. a ſufficient 


1 warrant, 


© Given at our court at Oxford, under our ſignet and royal 
1 ſignature, the 120 of Mareb, in the twentieth year of our 
«« reign, 1644. | 


By virtue of this gommiſſion Glamorgan entered on a pri- 
vate treaty with the confederates, with a vain impatience to 
be diſtinguiſhed, as the leader of ten thouſand Iriſh forces, and 
the perſon who was to reſtore the king to his independence, 
power, and ſplendour. Abbate Scarampi, agent to the pope, 


remonſtrated againit the ſcheme of making peace publicly with 


the marquis, and privately with the earl, and of ſeparating the 
religious from the civil articles : yet within about one month 
after his arrival the treaty: was concluded: 


Ox the king's part it was Ne by Glamorgan, that all Ro- 
man catholics ſhould enjoy the public exerciſe of their religion, 
poſſeſs all the churches not actually enjoyed by proteſtants, 
exerciſe their own juriſdiction, and be exempted from that of 


the pioteſtant clergy ; that an act of parliament ſhould be made 


to confirm theſe conceſſions, and to render catholics capable. of 
all offices of truſt and dignity ; that the marquis of Ormond 
ſhould not diſturb the catholics in theſe, or other articles to 


which the earl had condeſcended, until his majeſty's pleaſure 


ſhould be fignified, for confirming them. And, for the due 
performance of all theſe articles, Glamorgan engaged the royal 
word. On the part of the confederates it was ſtipulated, that 
ten thouſand, men ſhould be ſent by order of their general aſ- 
embly, to ſerve the king in England, Wales, or Scotland, 
under the command of the earl, and ſuch other officers as the 
confederates ſhould appoint; and that two thirds of the re- 
venues of the clergy ſhould be atſigned to the maintenance of 


this body for three years, 


In 
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In explanation of theſe articles, the confederates, for the 
preſent, receded from the demand of an act of parliament for 
ſecuring the conceſſions to the clergy, as difficult and prejudi- 
cial to his majeſty. Glamorgan engaged, that theſe ſhould 
be ſettled in another way equally ſecure; and bound himſelf 
by oath, to acquaint the king with his proceedings, in or- 
«« der to his ſervice, and the punctual performance of what he 
« had (as authoriſed by his majeſty), obliged himſelf to ſee per- 
« formed; and in default, not to permit the army entruſted to 
&* his charge, to adventure itſelf, or any conſiderable part 
« thereof, until conditions from his majeſty, and by his ma- 
« jeſty be performed.” With an additional caution, the gene- 
ral aſſembly reſolved, that their union and oath of aſſociation 
ſhould remain firm and in full ſtrengrh, until the articles of this 
peace ſhould be ratified in N 


In conſequence of this treaty, which was concluded on the 
twenty-fifth day of Auguſt, the general aſſembly, on the ninth 
of the ſucceeding month, paſſed a vote for levying ten thouſand 
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men for the royal ſervice ; and, as it was ſtill neceſſary to con- Carte, 


tinue the public treaty "with Ormond, Glamorgan, who wag Orm. 


impatient for the honour of conducting ſuch a reinforcement” 
into England, ſolicited the marquis to make all the conceſſions 
he was authoriſed to grant, and for the reſt to appeal to his majeſty. 


ON the renewal of the treaty with Ormond, every article re- 
lative to the civil intereſts of the confederates was debated-with 
due temper, and adjuſted without difficulty. The propoſitions 
with reſpe& to religion were extravagant and inſidious, amount- 
ing to nothing leſs than a legal eſtabliſhment, not only of the 


Romiſh worſhip, but the papal juriſdiction. Ormond cautiouſly 


oppoſed theſe demands. The Iriſh agents, conſcious of the 


tranſactions with Glamorgan, * 88 that no clauſe in the 
Vor. III. L I treaty 
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treaty ſhould preclude the catholics from ſuch further graces as 

his majeſty might be pleaſed to grant. The propoſal was ac- 
cepted. Lord Digby now arrived in Dublin, and laboured to 
conciliate the Iriſh- and expedite their ſuccours. It was mutually 
agreed, that all the propoſitions relative to religion, the great 
obſtacle to an accommodation, ſhould be referred entirely to 


his majeſty. The peace ſeemed on the point of final fettle- 


ment; the king every moment expected the embarkation of 
his Iriſh ſuccours ; when new difficulties aroſe, and the very 
means employed for his ſervice, defeated the purpoſes of this 


unhappy prince, 


CHAP. 
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Rinunctini ſent to Ireland as nuncis.— Hit conferences with abe 
queen at Paris.=Projetts of the Engliſh catbolics.— The nuncio 
arrives at Kiltenny.— Hit reception by the ſupreme council. — 
Hes conferences with Glamorgan, — His objettions to the treaty of 
peace,— His practices with the popiſh biſhops. He obtains new 
conceſſions from Glamorgan. Military affairs.—-Sligo taken. — 
Attempt to recover it.— Defeat and death of the archbiſhop of 
Tuam.—Glamorgan's private treaty diſcloſed. —He is impeached 
by lord Digby, and impriſoned. — His examination before the 
council. — His conference with Ormond.—His liberty demanded 
by the ſupreme council. — He is diſcharged. —His tranſactians diſ- 
avowed by the king.—The king's private letters to Ormond and 
Glamorgan.—Zeal and artifice of the nuncis in oppoſition to the 
peace.—Delays and altercationt.— New conceſſions of Glamor- 
gan. His engagements and promiſes to the nuncio. Hit confident 
aſſurances to the king.—T reaty concluded with the marquis of 
Ormond.— He is ſolicited to join with the Iriſh againſt the park- 
amentarians.—His cautious and ſpirited anfwers.—The king's 
letter from the Scottiſh army. - Lord Digby's declarations.— 
The peace ratified and proclaimegh—oppoſed by the nuncio.— 
Ignorance and bigotry of this prelate. — He engages Owen O Nia. 
in his ſervice. Battle of Benburb. —BEffedts of this attion.— 


Proclamation of the peace oppoſed in ſeveral cities.—The adberents 
of the peace excommunicated.=Ormond invited to Kilkenny.—ſs 


received with joy.——Proje to intercept him.—He regains the 
capital. Nuncio s entry into Kilkenny.— He impriſons the mem- 


bers of the ſupreme council, and appoints a new council. — Vain 
L1 3  expedtations 
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expectations of Glamorgan and the nuncio.— Preparationt for the 
defence of Dublin.—Ormond treats with the Engliſh parliament. 
—T he confederates inveſt Dublin.—T heir demands.—T heir,diſ- 
ſenfions.—Digby and Clanricarde practiſe with the nuncio and 
Preſton. Sudden retreat of the confederates.— Treaty between 
Clanricarde and Preſton.— Negociation of the marquis of Or- 

4 mond with the parliament broken off — Ormond re/uftantly in- 
volves himſelf in the engagements of Clanricarde.—Prefton ſud- 
denly reconciled to the nuncio.—A new general aſſembly declares 
againſt the peace. —Ormond renews his treaty with the parliament. 
——Futile attempts of the confederates to defeat it. — Tbe parlia- 
mentarians maſters of Dublin. —Ormond ene the ſword of 
flate, and departs from Ireland. 


URING the whole courſe of negociation, a numerous 
party of the confederates had diſcovered a ſolicitude to 
reſtore the public peace. They ſaw the neceflity of ſupporting 
the king; were willing to accept terms of moderate advantage 
to their party; and contented with a free enjoyment of their re- 
ligion, without the ſplendour of a public eſtabliſhment. The 
clergy did not fail to inveigh againſt 'this deſertion of the- 
church. Their agents at Rome repreſented the danger, from 
impious temporizers labouring to conclude a peace without due 
proviſion for the intereſts of religion; and to avert it, Rinunc- 
cini was directed to haſten into Ireland. 


A. D. 1645. 


Ir was juſtly dreaded by Wa king's friends, that the preſence: 
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= of this nuncio, and his practices with the Iriſh clergy, would: 


yol. I. 


p. 559 prove a dangerous embarraſiment to a treaty too long protract- 
ed; and ſuſpend, if not prevent the ſuccours expected from the 
confederates. The queen of England would gladly have de- 

Birch, In- tained him at Paris until the Iriſh treaty ſhould be concluded. 

quicy. He had intimated a deſire of attending her with the uſual ſolem- 


vity,: and preſenting his credentials in a public audience. But: 
the. 
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the law of England did not allow the admiſſion of a foreign 
miniſter without conſent of the king and council; and the 
Engliſh proteſtants of her court warned her majeſty of the dan- 
ger of ſuch a viſit, which would imply a treaty between the 
king and the pope. The nuncio was too tenacious.of the honour 
of the holy ſee, to accept a private audience: ſo that their cor- 
reſpondence was carried on by the intervention of the attendants. 
on each ſide, Sir Dudley Wyat and Dominic Spinola, 


THE nuncio expreſſed his attachment to the king, and, ac- 
cording to his inſtructions, endeavoured to convince her ma- 
jeſty that the buſineſs on which he was to proceed would prove 
the moſt effectual means of reſtoring his power and authority. 
The queen, with equal inſincerity, declared her ſatisfaction. 
at his being appointed to go to Ireland, and the hopes ſhe en- 
tertained that by his mediation a firm peace would be eſtabliſh- 


ed between her royal conſort and the Iriſh, an event equally ne- 
ceſſary to the intereſts of both. She repreſented the danger 


to the catholic conſederates, ſhould the king be totally ſubdued, 
or forced to an agreement with his adverſaries, Hence ſhe in- 
ferred the neceſſity, that the Iriſh ſhould moderate their de- 
mands, and not * endeavour to-extort THE WHOLE at once. 
She mentioned her deſire, that the nuncio ſhould ſtay at Paris 
until the treaty ſhould be finiſhed ;. that by his endeavours with 
the pope, he might have the honour of giving ſucceſs to an af- 
fair ſo ardently deſired by all the powers of Europe, who juſtly 
trembled at. the ruin of the king of England, and dreaded the 
conjunction of the Engliſh parliamentarians with the Huge- 
nots and. Dutch, a conjunction hoterul and formidable to all 
monarchies. 


Tris intimation was enforced by a memorial which the 
nuncio received from the catholics of England. They had 
heard that Sir Kenelm Digby had been fent by the queen to 
apply for ſubſidies at Rome. They ſolicited Rinunccini ee 

| eſe: 
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theſe ſubſidies ſhould be refuſed, until the Iriſh ſhould receive 
their juſt demands with regard to religion, and the rights and 
intereſts of Engliſh catholics be equally ſecured. They pro- 
poſed to unite with their brethren of Ireland, fo as to form one 
army for defence of the king; but inſiſted on a previous con- 
ceſſion of their demands, and ful! ſecurity for the performance. 


« The king,” ſaid they © is not to be truſted, when his in- 


« tereſt may tempt him to agree with his parliament, to whom 
« he hath ſo often ſolemnly declared his reſolution to conſent to 
« any ſeverities againſt the catholics. And that there can be 


no reliance on his word, appears from the caſe of the earl of 


« Strafford and the biſhops, whom he ſacrificed, though ſworn 
« to protect them.” | | « 


In this buſtle of negociation, the nuncio amuſed himſelf 
with the flattering idea, that he had proceeded conſiderably in 
the glorious work of extirpating the northern hereſy, the object 
of his labours, and profeſſedly the final object of the Engliſh 
catholics. The queen was ſolicitous for an abſolute pacification 
in Ireland. The - catholics of England alfo, repreſented it as 
the firſt neceſſary ſtep to all their meaſures, and the means of 
tranſporting ſuch a body of Iriſh troops, as, in conjunction 
with the Engliſh of the ſame religious profeſſion, would at 
once ſerve the king, and over-awe him, ſo as to extort the per- 
formance of thoſe conditions, which, if left to his own free 
choice, he might not grant. A ſcheme was now revived for 
transferring the conduct of the Iriſh treaty to the queen of Eng- 
land and queen regent of France. The nuncio was thus fur- 
ther flattered at the proſpe& of that important part he was to 
take in this negociation, and being regarded as umpire between 
the king and the catholic confederates. But the court of Rome 
deemed his preſence neceſſary in Ireland, to preſerve the in- 
tereſts of the church. He was repeatedly ordered to proceed on 
his journey, embarked, and arrived at Kilkenny on the twelfth 


day 
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day of November, when the negociation with Ormond ſcemed 
haſtening to a concluſion. 


In his firſt audience of the ſupreme council he profeſſed the Carte, 
faireſt intentions of promoting the intereſts of religion and the 
peace of the kingdom. The council on their part aſſured him, 
that all their proceedings ſhould be with his knowledge and 
concurrence, They explained the ſeveral conceſſions granted 
by the lord lieutenant in civil affairs ; and thoſe of a religious 
nature yielded by the earl of Glamorgan, a catholic nobleman 
highly truſted, and duly authoriſed by the king, to fatisfy the 
confederates in thoſe points which retarded the peace. They 
explained the neceſſity of obſerving privacy with reſpect to theſe 
religious conceſſions, until the king ſhould be enabled and em- 
boldened to avow them. Some conceſſions alſo with reſpect to 
religion they had endeavoured to obtain from the marquis of 
Ormond ; and, although they had not ſucceeded to their utmoſt 
wiſhes, yet care had been taken that nothing ſhould be admit- 
ted into the public articles inconſiſtent with the private conceſ- 
| fions of the earl of Glamorgan. In ſuch a fituation, they ob- 
ſerved, it was of the utmoſt importance to determine what 
might ſtill be requiſite for the preſervation of their religion, and 
ſupport of the king, as his neceſſities were urgent, the power of 
the Engliſh parliament formidable, and the ceffation ſpeedily to 
determine. 1 * . | 


GLAMORGAN alſo addrefled himſelf to the nuncio, with par- 
ticular deference. He declared the utmoſt reverence for his 


Birch, from 
theNuncio's 


character, a firm reſolution of acting entirely with his concur- Memoirs. 


rence and by his direction; explained the nature of his com- 
miſſions to treat with the Iriſh, together with ſeveral other 
powers he had received from the king, and which demonſtrated 
the extraordinary confidence his majeſty repoſed in him. He 
ſhewed him a letter from the king, ſealed, and addreſſed to 

pope 
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pope Innocent the Tenth, as a proof of his attachment to the 
holy ſee: and to the nuncio himſelf, he delivered another let- 
ter, in which Charles expreſſed ſatisfaction at his purpoſe of 
going to Ireland; defiring him to unite with the earl of 
Glamorgan, and promiſing to ratify whatever they ſhould joint- 

ly reſolve ; recommending - a punctual obſervance of ſecrecy, 
and aſſuring him, that although this letter was the firſt he had 
written to a miniſter of the 'pope, yet he hoped it would not 
be the laſt. «+ When the earl,” ſaid he, and you have con- 


« certed your meaſures, we ſhall openly ſhew ourſelf, as we 
«© have aſſured him, Vour friend.” 


Tux only effect of ſuch condeſcenſions was to make this vain 
ecclefiaſtic more confident and aſſuming. He objected to the 
terms both of the public and private treaty as inſufficient and 
precarious. He condemned the deſign of publiſhing the poli- 
tical articles, while the religious were ſuppreſſed, a matter of 
great ſcandal to foreigners, who would obviouſly conclude, 
that the honour and freedom of religion had been ſacrificed to 


temporal advantages. The performance of theſe religious ar- 


ticles, he obſerved, was doubtful and inſecure ; the king 
might be reduced to an utter inability of confirming them ; the 


earl of Glamorgan, who alone could inſiſt on ſuch a confirma- 


tion, might be ſuddenly taken off by death. If the confederates 
were cautious of alienating the proteſtants, by publiſhing the re- 
ligious articles, they ſhould be at leaſt equally cautious of 


alienating the pope and all chriſtian princes by ſupprefling 
them. And even in theſe boaſted articles, he obſerved, no 


mention had been made of a catholic lord lieutenant, no pro- 


viſion for catholic biſhops and univerſities, no ſtipulation for a 
continuance of the ſupreme council, or government of the con- 
federates. The council endeavoured to obviate theſe objections. 


Various papers were drawn up, diſcuſſed, anſwered, without 


any 
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any effect, but to confirm the nuncio in his own opinion, and 
the moderate confederates in their purpoſe of an immediate ac- 
commodation.. r 


Tux nuncio, when he found it impracticable to bring the 
council into his own meaſures, reſolved to give every oppoſi- 
tion in his power to their ſentiments. He ſummoned the 
Romiſh biſhops, now at Kilkenny, to a private meeting. Eight 
attended, 'and joined with him in a proteſtation againſt the 
peace, and a reſolution to oppoſe it. Their inſtrument was not 
to be produced, until the treaty ſhould be abruptly or pre- 
* paſterouſiy concluded by the council.” Such was the affected 


ſtyle of their reſolutions. - The nuncio, in the next place, ad- 


dreſſed himſelf to Glamorgan. He gravely obſerved that the 
king ſhould no longer be deceived. by-heretics ; that the ſafety 
of his crown depended, next under God, on the pope, and 
the union of all his catholic ſubjects with thoſe of other coun- 
tries; that it was of the utmoſt moment to his intereſts to ſe- 
cure the Iriſh, by granting all their juſt petitions; and that his 
lordſhip was. bound to apply thoſe extenſive powers with which 
he was entruſted, to the ſervice of the king and monarchy, as 
well as to the eſtabliſhment of the orthodox faith. The earl, 
whole temper and underſtanding were nearly on a level with 
thoſe. of the Italian prelate, readily yielded to theſe inſtances. 
He was impatient to remove every difficulty to his appearing at 
the head of an Iriſh army; and his bigotry and vanity united 
in prevailing. on him to ſign an inſtrument, by way of appen- 
dage to his former treaty. He now engaged, that when ten 
thouſand Iriſh ſhould be ſent into England, the king ſhould 
oblige himſelf never to employ any but a catholic lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland; to allow the catholic biſhops to fit in parlia- 
ment, univerſities to be erected under their regulation, and 
that the juriſdiction of the ſupreme council ſhould ſubſiſt until 
all the private articles were ratified. 

Vor. III. M m ByT 
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Bur all theſe ſecret negociations were ſuddenly diſconcerted 
by a particular incident. To explain it, we muſt take notice 


of ſome military tranſactions, which might otherwiſe be diſre- 
carded. | 


Wut the Iriſh confederates were urgent with the marquis 
of Ormond to declare the northern covenanters rebels, he was 
induſtrious rather to reconcile theſe forces to the king's ſervice 
and government. Neglected as they were by the Engliſh parlia- 
ment, they expreſſed their difcontents with ſufficient warmth : 
and not only the old Britiſh troops, but even Monroe and 
his Scots ſhewed ſome diſpoſition to unite with the chief 
governour, upon moderate and reaſonable terms. The parlia- 
ment, alarmed at the conſequences of ſuch an union, reſolved 
to ſend ten thouſand pounds, ſome cloaths, and proviſions, for 
the ſervice of Ulſter ; and that a committee of their own body 
ſhould viſit this province, examine the ſtate of the ſoldiery, and 
hear their complaints. In the mean time, Sir Charles Coote, 
their truſty partizan, whom they had lately commiſſioned to 
command in Connaught, was diſpatched with a requiſition to 
the Britiſh generals of the North, that they ſhould aſſiſt him 
againſt the rebels in his government, and particularly to reduce 
the town of Sligo, their principal place of ſtrength. After 
ſome heſitation, four thouſand foot and five hundred horſe were 
detached from the Scottiſh and Engliſh forces. They marched 
without oppoſition. Sligo was readily ſurrendered ; and all the 
adjacent counties expoſed to their depredations, to the extreme 
annoyance both of the rebels and the loyal inhabitants. The 
earl of Clanricarde, who could have ſuppreſſed theſe outrages, 
had been denied the preſidency of Connaught on the death of 
lord Ranelagh ; and, with an high ſenſe of his own dignity, 
refuſed to accept the military command, under the order of the 
new preſidents, lord Wilmot and lord Dillon of Coſtello, 

N 
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In this exigence, the marquis of Ormond commiſſioned lord 


Taafe to ſuppreſs thoſe who violated the ceſſation, or broke in- 
to the quarters of the loyaliſts in Connaught : and, with the 


aſſiſtance of Clanricarde, and others of the weſtern province, 


this lord proceeded with ſucceſs. At the ſame time, the con- 
federates of Kilkenny, no leſs alarmed and provoked at the hoſ- 
tilities of the Northerns, directed Sir James Dillon one of their 
officers, to march with eight hundred men to the afliſtance of 
the popiſh archbiſhop of Tuam, who was employed in collect- 
ing forces for the recovery of Sligo. This military prelate led 
the aſſault, forced his way into the town, and was on the point 
of expelling the Britiſh garriſon, when his forces were ſudden- 
ly alarmed with the intelligence of a ſtrong northern army juſt 
approaching. They retired, were vigourouſly attacked and routed 
by Sir Charles Coote : the archbiſhop fell in this action: and, 
in ranſacking his baggage, the victors found among other papers 
of conſequence, a complete and authentic copy of the private 
treaty which the earl of Glamorgan had concluded with the con- 
federates, and in which was contained a diſtin& recital of his 
commiſſion, and of his oath to the confederates. | 


AN acquiſition ſo important was inſtantly tranſmitted to the 
Engliſh parliament. The papers were printed, and induſtri- 
ouſly diſperſed, to the diſhonour of the king, the ſcandal of his 
proteſtant adherents, and the utmoſt exultation of his triumph- 
ant enemies. Copies were ſent to the lord lieutenant and lord 
Digby, at Dublin; others were in the hands of many Iriſh ſub- 
jets. Thoſe of the popiſh party who thus diſcovered the ful- 
neſs of the King's conceſſions, were extravagantly elated ; the 
proteſtants aſtoniſhed and diſmayed, and the miniſters terrified 


267 


at the proſpect of a general revolt of the whole party. The Inquiry, 


effect natural to be expected from this diſcovery, was nothing 3 


leſs than that all good proteſtants, (as lord Digby expreſſed it) 


ſhould “ conclude that the ſcandals formerly caſt upon his ma- 
Mm 2 « jeſty 
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«« jeſty of inciting the Iriſh rebellion, were true; and that he 
deſigned to introduce popery, even by ways the molt unking- 
„ly and perfidious.” Something was neceſſarily to be done 
for allaying the general ferment, and this with ſuch ſpeed as 
might manifeſt an impatience to vindicate the king's honour. 
So great a zeal did lord Digby expreſs againſt the proceedings of 
Glamorgan, that it is ſometimes imputed not to a concern for 
that religion which he afterwards abandoned, but to a finiſter de- 
ſign of ſupplanting this earl in the command of the Iriſh troops. 
He ſeduced Glamorgan to Dublin, under the pretence of adjuſt- 
ing ſome preliminaries neceſſary to the immediate tranſporta- 
tion of three thouſand forces promiſed by the Iriſh, and deitin- 
ed for the relief of Cheſter. In a few days after his arrival, he 
charged the earl before the privy council, of a ſuſpicion of high 
treaſon, and moved that his perſon might be ſecured, | 


To ſupport this charge, the treaty, the oath, and the com- 
miſſion of Glamorgan, dated on the twelfth of March, were all 
read at the council board. Lord Digby declared; that any ſuch 


No cccexviii pretended authority from his . majeſty muſt be either forged 
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or ſurreptitiouſly obtained; or if poſſibly the earl had any colour 
of authority, that it was limited by ſome private inſtructions; 
« for moſt confident he was, that the king, to redeem his crown, 
« his own life, the lives of his queen and children, would not 
grant to the confederates the leaſt piece of conceſſions ſo de- 
«« ſtruCtive both to his regality and religion.“ 


Such was the miniſterial language uſed to the council ; yet 
Digby muſt have been fatisfied, as he declared to ſecretary 
Nicholas, that „it was almoſt impoffible for any man to be fo 
« mad, as to enter into ſuch an agreement, without powers 
« from his majeſty.” Nor could Ormond ſeriouſly beheve that 
the king was incapable of granting ſuch a commiſſion as Glamor- 

n pleaded, or of ratifying his tranſactions with the Iriſh, 
when he conſidered the extent of thoſe powers he himſelf had 

: received 
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received from his majeſty. To gain the Iriſh to his ſefvice, 
Charles had at firſt directed him to aſſure them, that the penal 
ſtatutes ſhould - not be executed. In the next place, he em- 


powered him to promiſe, that they ſhould be repealed on the 


concluſion of a peace, When this conceſſion proved ineffectual, 


we find him authorizing his lord lieutenant to conſent to their 


immediate repeal ; and that recuſants ſhould be relieved. from 
all inabilities of enjoying offices of truſt and honour. They had 
not yet demanded poſſeſſion of the churches. When they had 
been encouraged to inſiſt on this article, the king,” indeed, in 
his public diſpatches, urged the unreaſonableneſs of ſuch a re- 
quiſition, and the impoſſibility of granting it conſiſtently with 


his honour or conſcience. Yet, in a letter to the marquis of Or- 


mond, he diſcovers no inconſiderable pliancy even in this ob- 2 


noxious article. © You muſt not underſtand this,” faith Ns. cccc. 


Charles, as a permiſſion for you to grant the Iriſh (in caſe 
« they will not otherwiſe have a peace) any thing more in 
« matter of religion, than what I have allowed you already; 
« EXCEP.T only in ſome convenient pariſh, where the much 
* greater number are papiſts, I give you power to permit them 
« to have ſome places, which they may uſe as chapels for their 
« devotion, if there be no other expedient for obtaining a 
„ peace.” The expreſſions appear cautious and moderate; 
and therefore, probably, have not been noticed by thoſe wri- 
ters who form their ideas from the circumſtances of England, 
But in Ireland, at this period, there was ſcarcely a ſingle pariſh 
which did not preciſely correſpond with the deſcription of the 
king. So that Ormond, had he proved equally complying 
with his maſter, might, by virtue of this authority, have every 
where granted churches to the catholics, and eſtabliſhed their 
public worſhip through the whole kingdom. 


From theſe circumſtances, it ſeems improbable, that Ormond 


really believed that a nobleman, who, he knew, had been em- 
ployed 
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ployed by the king to negociate with the Iriſh, whom, in con- 
lequence of this knowledge, he himſelf had recommended to 
the Iriſh, ſhould forge the commiſſion ſpecified in his treaty ; 
or that he had tranſgreſſed any private limitations preſcribed by 
the king, when the articles of this treaty ſcarcely amounted to 
any thing more than Ormond had himſelf been empowered to 
grant. Yet, to allay the public ferment, Glamorgan was com- 


No.eccexviii mitted to cuſtody, and, the next day, examined before a com- 


mittee of the council. He freely confeſſed the whole tranſac- 
tion, referring for particulars to the counterpart of the articles. 


lying among his papers, and which he afterwards produced. 
He declared, that he had not conſulted with any but the parties 


with whom he had made the agreement, that what he did 


«© was not, as he conceived, obligatory to his majeſty :” to 
which he added, on recollection, and yet, without any juſt 
«© blemiſh of my honour, honeſty, or conſcience.” He con- 
ceived, that he was authoriſed by his commiſſion to conclude 
the treaty ; yet he declared, that he had not engaged his ma- 
jeſty's faith and honour further than by ſhewing his authority, 
and depoſiting it with the confederates. In the copy of his oath, 
as publiſhed by the Engliſh parliament, the engagement was 
expreſſed with remarkable ſtrength and preciſion, that the 
earl ſhould not permit the army entruſted to his charge, to 
“ adventure itſelf, or any conſiderable part thereof, until con- 
« ditions from his majeſty, and by his majeſty be performed.” 
In that now preſented to the council, there was the following 
material addition or his pleaſure known.“ 


To juſtify the authenticity of this addition, and the truth of 
his declarations to the council, the earl, in a private conference 
with the marquis of Ormond, produced the original of a DEYEAZ- 
ANCE, ſigned the day after the ſignature of his treaty, and by 
the ſame parties. It declared, that the earl did no way intend 
by. his engagements, * to oblige his mejeſty, other than he 

„ himſelf 
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« himſelf ſhould pleaſe, after he had received the ten thouſand 
« men. Yet he faithfully promiſed upon his word and honour, 
* not to acquaint his majeity with this defeazance, till he had 
*« endeavoured, as far as in him lay, to induce his majeſty to 
grant the particulars of the treaty : but that done, the com- 
« miſſioners diſcharged the earl of Glamorgan, both in honour 
and conſcience of any farther engagement to them therein, 
* though his majeſty ſhould not be pleaſed to grant the ſaid 
* particulars : the earl, at the fame time, engaging by his vo- 
* luntary oath, never to diſcover this defeazance in the interim 
4 to any perſon whatever, without conſent of the commiſ- 
„ fioners.” As he had depoſited the commiſſion quoted in 
his treaty with the confederates, he produced that other, and 
more general letter, dated on the twelfth of January * and 


which, with injunctions of fecrecy, he permitted Ormond to- 


copy. He utterly denied that he had received any particular in- 
ſtructions from the king, by which he might be directed or li- 
mited in his negociation. He declared, that he had acted en- 
tirely from. a zeal for the ſervice of his majeſty, to accelerate 
the Iriſh forces, without obliging the king to any particular ar- 
ticles which he might diſapprove ; and from which, poſſibly, 
the confederates might recede, rather than recal their men 
when already landed in England. It doth not appear, that he 


confeſſed to Ormond his tranſactions with the nuncio, and the 


extravagant conceſſions to which he had been ſeduced by this 
prelate, or that theſe were at all communicated even to the con- 
federate commiſſioners. One paper he ſent for to Kilkenny, to 
the great alarm of the confederates, who apprehended, that the 
diſcovery of it would produce dangerous diſtraction in their pro- 


ceedings. This, however, he ſecreted : ſo that the whole of 
his tranſactions remains ſtill unknown “. 


Mr. Carte has inattentively hazarded a conjecture, whether the ſecreted 
paper might not have been the duplicate of Glamorgan's treaty, or the defeaz- 


ance, 
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Is his confinement, Glamorgan | diſcovered no part of that 


dejection or terrour, natural from a conſciouſneſs of frau for- 


P-109--114- gery, or any unwarrantable tranſaction. On the other hana, to his 


wife and to his friends, when writing or ſpeaking with the ut- 
moſt confidence, he expreſſed even a contempt of Digby's ac- 
cuſation. The intelligence of his impriſonment was received 
at Kilkenny with indignation and rage. The more violent 
clamoured for arms, and were for inſtantly demanding him at 
the walls of Dublin. The ſupreme council laboured to allay 
this flame; but were obliged to ſummon a new general aſſem- 
bly. The aſſembly, after a few days recolleQion, ſeemed con- 
vinced that all the ſeverity expreſſed againſt Glamorgan was 


diſſembled, and that the government could not really entertain 


a doubt of his innocence. For they applied to the lord lieu- 
tenant, not that the charge againſt this earl ſhould be examin- 
ed, but that he ſhould be immediately releaſed ; as three thou- 
ſand men were ready to embark for the relief of Cheſter, and 
nothing wanting but tranſports, for which Glamorgan had con- 
trated ; but neither the expedition, nor the treaty of peace, 
could proceed until he ſhould be ſet at liberty. The lord lieu- 
tenant and council, as if perſuaded that enough had been al- 
ready done to vindicate the king's honour, and that his preſent 
ſervice might be injured by continuing their affected reſent- 
ment againſt Glamorgan, began now to ſpeak more tenderly 
of his offence. They imputed it to an injudicious zeal for the 

might 


ance. Of both theſe Ormond was furniſhed with copies. It is not impoſſible, 
but it might have contained ſome arrangements reſpe Qing the intended expedi- 
tion into England; and poſſibly a nomination of officers. This, if prema- 
turely diſcovered, muſt have offended many of their party, who found- them- 
ſelves neglected, or not promoted according to their notions of their own de- 
ſert. And hence might have ariſen the apprehenſions of the confederates, that 
the diſcovery of this paper would produce dangerous diſtraction in their pro- 
ceedings. 
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intereſt of the crown; they accepted ſureties for his appear- 
ance ; they diſmiſſed him to Kilkenny; and, with a confidence 
not to be repoſed in any man really ſuſpected of high treaſon, 
they commiſſioned him to treat with the confederates, for 
the tranſportation of forces to Cheſter, for the remittance of 
three thouſand pounds to Dublin to fupply the king's army, and 


for haſtening their agents to conclude the wh ſo Ou een 
ing with the mareeia of Ormond. 


Hz was ſucceſsful only i in the laſt particular. Ormond was 
attended by two principal-agents, Darcy and Browne. He had 
already offered the civil articles of peace in the very terms pro- 


poſed by the confederates; and, on the firſt impriſonment of 
Glamorgan, tranſmitted them to Kilkenny, to prevent any dan- 


gerous impreſſion from this incident. Nothing more ſeemed 
neceſſary than to prepare the inſtruments to be laid before the 
general aſſembly for a formal approbation. But new occaſions 
of oppoſition, and new difficulties aroſe in this aſſembly. Lord 
Digby had proteſted with vehemence againſt- the religious arti- 


them in his declaration to the Engliſh parliament. He 


feſſed, that as the earl had offered to raiſe forces in Ireland - uh 


his ſervice, he had a commiſſion to that purpoſe, and to that 
purpoſe only; none to treat of any other matter without the 
peivieg: and directions of the lord lieutenant, much leſs to ca- 

« pitulate any thing concerning religion.” In a letter to the 
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cles granted by the earl of Glamorgan. The king 2 Ruſhworth. 


lord lieutenant and council of Ireland, he declared, that as the Carte, 


vol. III. 


peace could not be obtained but by ſome indulgence to the ca- No — 


tholics, in point of freeing them from the penalties impoſed on 
the exerciſe of their religion, and as ſuch indulgence in a public 
tranſaction might haply give ſcandal, he had therefore privately 
inſtructed his lieutenant to aſſure the catholics, in a leſs public 
way, of exemption from theſe penalties, and of ſuch other graces 
as might be afforded, without blemiſh to his honour and con- 

Vor. III. Nn ſcience, 
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ſcience, or prejudice. to his proteſtant ſubjects; that he had in- 
formed the earl of Glamorgan of theſe ſecret inſtructions; that 
knowing his intereſt with the catholic party, he thought he 
might be of uſe in perſuading them to moderation, and to reſt 
fatisfied with theſe conceſſions; that he had ſtrictly confined 
him to theſe, and to act nothing! but by directions of the lieu- 
tenant... To this end, and with ſuch limitations, „ it is 
oy poſſible,” ſaid Charles, „we might have thought fit to give 
the earl of Glamorgan ſuch a credential, as might give him 
© credit with the Roman catholics, in caſe you, the lieutenant, 
* ſhould find occaſion to make uſe of him, as a farther aſſur- 
*« ance to them of what you ſhould privately promiſe ;. or, in 
* cafe you ſhould judge it neceſſary for their greater confidence 
** to manage thoſe matters apart by him.” This he declares to 
be all, and the very bottom of what he might have poflibly in- 
truſted to the earl in this affair, expreſſes his regret that he had 
not employed a wiſer man, repeats his aſſurance, that as he had 
not much regard to the abilities of Glamorgan, he had bound 
him to take directions from the lieutenant both in the matter 
and manner of his negociation ; and commands that lord Dig- 
by's ——_ be thoroughly and diligently proſecuted. 


Ar the very time of writing this public letter, e by 
another to the marquis of Ormond, privately directed, that the 
execution of any ſentence againſt Glamorgan ſhould be ſuſpend- 
ed; as the misfortune he had brought on all, proceeded from 
miſguided zeal, rather than malice. And, however, he affect- 
ed to lament that want of judgment to which he imputed the 
obnoxious proceedings of the earl, and however he condemned 
his precipitats negle& of inſtructions, in acting without the ad- 
vice and concurrence of the marquis, yet he contrived to convey 
ſecretly to Glamorgan repeated aſſurances of his confidence and 
friendſhip. But the confederates were not informed of theſe 


private letters ; probably they knew of nothing more than that 
peremptory 
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peremptory diſavowal of the earl's treaty, which Charles had 
found neceflary to make to his parliament : an incident at 


_ which the more violent affected the utmoſt conſternation, and 
which diſcouraged and embarraſſed thoſe, who oppoſed the 
extravagances of the clergy and their favourite nuncio. 
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Tris prelate had for 2 time laboured indefatigably to op- Carte, 


poſe any accommodation, but on terms of enormous advantage vol. I. 


to the intereſts of the church. The popiſh clergy were all at his p. 563. 


entire devotion, except ſome biſhops whom age had rendered 
moderate, and ſome regulars, who, by their miſſion, were in- 
dependent of his authority. With ſuch afliſtants, he was con- 
fident and preſumptuous, indifferent to the. intereſts of the 
king, zealous for thoſe of his own order, and engaged entirely 
on the fantaſtical deſign of eſtabliſhing the catholic worſhip in 
all its dignity and magnificence. To counteract the ſchemes 
of thoſe confederates who wiſhed to make peace on ſuch terms 
as might ſecure the toleration, without the eſtabliſhment of 
their religion, he produced the plan of a treaty ſaid to be fram- 
ed by the pope, and tranſmitted by his nephew. cardinal Pam- 
filio. It conſiſted of extravagant proviſions ſor the church. 
Rinunccini was empowered to make ſuch additions as he ſhould 
think proper: his additional articles were ſtill more extrava- 
gant : and the whole collection of abſurdity and preſumption 
was preſented as a treaty already formed and determined at 


Rome, though not approved by the queen, nor ſigned by his 


agent, Sir Kenelm Digby. He collected his clergy, and m—_ 
prevailed on them to ſign a proteſtation in favour of this trea 
He recommended it to the general aſſembly, as the only plan on 
which their rights and intereſts could be effectually ſecured : he 
exhorted them to wait the arrival of the original articles; in the 
mean time, to prolong the ceſſation, and to fend their forces for 
the relief of Cheſter. He wrought with equal affiduity to gain 
Og to his projet, This earl, who, from his conver- 
| Nn2 ſxtion 
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ſation with the miniſters in Dublin, had adopted what were 
called among his aſſociates the ſentiments of moderation, de- 
clared loudly for a ſpeedy concluſion of the civil articles with 
Ormond, and for conſidering his own ſeparate treaty as a ſuffici- 
ent ſecurity for the eccleſiaſtical intereſts, His inſtability, and 
impatience to lead an army to the relief of his royal maſter, 
now diſpoſed him to comply with the nuncio. He wrote to 
the marquis, that the effects of his ſecret endeavours abſo- 
« lutely vaniſhed, when a more advantageous peace was offer- 
ed by the munificent and powerful hand of her majeſty ;” af- 
ſured him, that it was of the utmoſt importance to the king 
and kingdom, that no cauſe of offence ſhould be given to the 
„ pope's nuncio; inſinuating the neceſſity of treating with 
him in his own manner, and on his own terms. gut ſince 
the high poſt,” ſaid he, © which you hold; and the diffe- 
«« rence of religion, will not permit your excellency to engage 
« openly in this affair, 1 believe it would not be at all impro- 
«« per for you to delegate that office to others, with whom, if 
% your excellency ſhall join me, who, though-unequal in other 
« reſpe&ts, am inferiour to none in friendſhip- and regard for 
% you; I doubt not that we ſhall in a few days, and even a few 
«« hours, obtain of the nuncio whatever ſhall be thought reaſon- 
„able and honourable for his majeſty ; myſelf alone having by 
« the intereſt and good will of the nuncio, gained this point, 
that three thoufand ſoldiers are deſigned to be ſent to the re- 
„lief of Cheſter ; and, to-morrow or next day, he is to have 
* the chief management of that propoſal in the general aſ- 
« ſembly.“ | | 


Tux ſtyle of this letter ſeems to imply a conſciouſneſs in 
Glamorgan, that his powers from the king were genuine and au- 
thentic. The anſwer of the marquis of Ormond. ſeems alſo in- 
conſiſtent with a real perſuaſion that the earl was not duly au- 
thoriſed to treat with the confederates. He cautiouſly declines 


engaging 
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engaging in any negociation foreign to the powers he had 
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received; expreſſes his total ignorance of any grounds for the ex- Carte, 


pectation of advantageous conditions by means of her majeſty. 
«. My affections and intereſt,” faith he, are fo tied to his 
<«- majeſty's cauſe, that it were madneſs in me to diſguſt any 
„ man that hath power and inclination to relieve him in the ſad 
condition he is in; and, therefore, your lordſhip may ſecure- 
ly go on in the way you have propoſed to yourſelf to ſerve the 
„ king, without fear of interruption from me, or fo much as 
«. inquiring into the means you work by“ 


vol. III. 
Noccccxxviit 


WuriLz the nuncio exerted himſelf with ſuch vigour in favour Carte, 
of a treaty; which probably had no exiſtence but in his own . T. 


heated imagination; while he ventured to aſſure the general 
aſſembly, that the original of this treaty was daily expected 
from Rome by the hands of Sir.Kenelm Digby ;- the more ſen- 
ſible and moderate of this aſſembly contended for the ſpeedy 
concluſion of the treaty with the marquis of Ormond, They 
urged the condeſcenſion of the king in granting all their tem- 
poral- conditions: that in ſpirituals, nothing was wanting but 


the pomp and oſtentation of public worſhip, and an eſtabliſhed. 
hierarchy. ' The circumſtances of the king, they obſerved, 
could not admit any further conceſſions: they ſhould rely on 


his inclinations manifeſted by the earl of Glamorgan, and other- 
wiſe. The pope himſelf had declared, that a connivance- was 
all that could at preſent be reaſonably demanded for their reli- 


gion. One ecclefiaſtic atteſted the reality of this declaration; 


another, with a virulence intolerable to the nuncio, maintained 
that his tale of a Roman treaty was-a ſlander on the queen, an 
impoſition on the Iriſh, purpoſely deviſed to ruin the king, and 
to prevent the peace. Others again, with greater indulgence to 


this intractable prelate obſerved, that a concluſion of the civil 


articles could be of no prejudice to any eccleſiaſtical peace 


' framed. by. the pope 3 fince it was provided, that all things- 


ſhould-; 


p. 564+. 
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fhould ſtand good which the king might grant in point of reli- 
gion, by the intervention of any perſon whatever. 


In the midſt of theſe delays and altercations, the i impatience 


of the earl of Glamorgan was redoubled. He flew from one 
party to another, attemped to moderate the violence of each, 
profeſſed the warmeſt attachment to the nuncio.; ſigned an in- 
ſtrument, whereby he engaged in the king's name to ratify the 
Roman treaty, provided, that if the original articles ſhould ar- 
rive by the firſt day of May, his inſtrument ſhould be void ; and, 
in the mean time, kept ſecret, unleſs the political peace with 


Ormond ſhould be publiſhed before that day. The nuncio 


yielded to theſe condeſcenſions of Glamorgan. They figned a 


convention with ſome deputies of the general aſſembly, where- 
by it was ſtipulated, that the ceſſation ſhould continue to the 
firſt of May ; that if the original of the pope's treaty were not 


then produced, the nuncio ſhould ratify what he and Glamor- 


gan ſhould agree upon ; that the political treaty with the lord 


lieutenant ſhould proceed, provided that nothing ſhould be 


concluded or publiſhed, no alteration of civil government at- 
tempted, nor any thing in prejudice to the preſent tranſaction. 
From the readineſs of Glamorgan's conceſſions, Rinunccini ſtill 
ſuſpected his ſincerity. He {till dreaded, that the earl might 
unite with Ormond in oppoſition to a treaty received from the 
pope. To remove ſuch impreſſions, the earl, by a voluntary 
oath, engaged to ſupport the nuncio and his meaſures againſt 
the partizans of Ormond, and all others: he declared his reſolu- 
tion of going to France, to procure tranſports for ſach forces 
as ſhould be provided for the king ; he amuſed the vain prelate 
with promiſes of vaſt military ſtores, together with a conſider- 
able navy, to be entirely at his devotion and command. The ſuſ- 
picions of the nuncio were thus quieted : he exhorted the gene- 
ral aſſembly to proceed in their preparations for peace and war; 
and Glamorgan haſted to Waterford, to attend the embarkation 

of 
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of the-troops deſtined for. the relief of Cheſter, when this city 
had already. ſurrendered to the parliament. 


Tur earl was till poſſeſſed with apprehennons or ws inſta- Carte. 
bility of the nuncio, and the oppoſition he might ſtill make tos 
the deſign of ſending effectual ſuccours to the king. From Wa- 
terford he repeated his zealous affurances of attachment, and 
his magnificent promiſes to this prelate. He offered to make 
uſe of his powers of conferring titles; and to create one earl, 
two viſcounts, and three barons, at the nomination of the nun- 
cio, ſo as to enable him to gratify his Iriſh friends, and 
ſtrengthen his party. At the ſame time, in a ſtrain of perfect Ruſnworth- 
confidence, he aſſured the unhappy Charles, that ten thouſandinquiry, 
men- ſhould ſpeedily be tranſported for his ſervice ; and that, his? 84. 
majeſty remaining till conſtant in a favourable opinion and right 
interpretation of his poor endeavours, he doubted not of procur- 
ing him to be a glorious and happy prince. The publication of 
the king's meſſage to parliament, in which Glamorgan's private 
treaty was diſavowed, ſeemed ſcarcely to damp the confidence 
of this lord; however, it ſurpriſed and confounded the confe- 
derates. He repreſented it as a forced renunciation: he de- Ibid. 
clared, that the king had ex preſsly inſtructed him, that « if by p- 188: 
any unfortunate accident he ſhould be involved in counſels ap- 

e parently contrary to the powers granted to his lordſhip, that 
he ſhould conſider them only as an additional motive to haſ- 
«« ten to the ſuccour and reſcue. of his. ſovereign: he ſpoke 
with eaſe and aſſurance of the military ſtores, ſubſidies, and 
tranſports he was to procure by his negociations on the con- 


tinent, and required only that he might find an army ready on 
his return. 


WHILE the earl of Ghiinotguli was thus preparing fab an erm - Carte, vol.l. . 
barkation never to be effected, and indulged his imagination P. 366. 
with: ſplendid projects never to be executed, the ſupreme coun- 
cil of confederates was engaged in the final ſettlement of 


their 
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their "treaty with the marquis of Ormond. The articles to 


which he had aſſented appeared ſo ſatisfa - . gonoral af 
ſembly, that e. pretares concurred in accepting and ap- 


proving them. It had indeed been formerly ſtipulated with 
the nuncio, that no peace ſhould be concluded until the firſt 
day of May; but the new general aſſembly, convened on the 
ſixth of March, did not conſider themſelves as bound by this 
convention. Their former agents were commiſſioned to con- 
clude the treaty ; and, in defiance of the proteſtation thundered 
by the nuncio againſt their further proceeding, the treaty was 
A. D. 1646. concluded on the twenty- eighth of the ſame month. It was at- 
tended with a conditional obligation, whereby the king was 
diſengaged from all his conceſſions, unleis thoſe ſuccours were 
obtained, which were the great purpoſe and final object of his 
negociations with the Iriſh. The confederates engaged to 
tranſport fix thouſand foot well armed and provided, by the firſt 
day of April, and four thouſand more by the firſt of the enſu- 
ing month. In the mean time, the treaty was to be depoſited 
in the hands of Clanricarde (now created a marquis,) as an in- 
ſtrument of no force until theſe troops ſhould be ſent away. It 
was agreed, that the peace ſhould be publiſhed with all due 
ſolemnity on the firſt of May. But if the troops were not 
ſent at the times appointed, (unleſs prevented by ſome unavoid- 
able impediment, or reaſonable cauſe, to be allowed by the mar- 
quis of Ormond,) the articles were to be conſidered as of no 
effect, and the counterparts to be mutually reſtgred to the re- 
ſpective parties *. c 


* "The articles of this treaty are too numerous to be detailed. But their 
general tenour may be ſufficiently collected from the grievances pleaded, and 
the propoſitions offered at different times by the Iriſh, Nothing was ſtipulat- 
ed with reſpect to religion, but that catholics ſhould be exempted from taking 
the oath of ſupremacy, on ſwearing allegiance - according to a new form. 
-Wath-reſpe& to the--queſtion of the independency of the parliament of Ireland 


On 
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Tuus far was a treaty brought to final concluſion, which the 
tide, the improvidence, and the bigotry of the Iriſh had pro- 
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tracted, until the king had no appearance of an army left in 


England, and utterly deſpaired of any further oppoſition to his 
enemies. The Iriſh ſuccours which he laboured to procure, by 
a ſeries of diſgraceful conceſſions, could now ſcarcely be em- 
ployed to any effectual purpoſe in England. Charles was re- 
duced to the melancholy device of applying them to the redue- 
tion of Ireland to his obedience, which might, at leaſt, afford 
him a ſecure retreat, if his other kingdoms could not be reco- 
vered. Ormond was not yet authentically informed of the 
king's extreme diſtreſs. He gave the neceſſary orders for the 
firſt embarkation of fix thouſand men. But the Iriſh confede- 
rates were no ſtrangers to the general ſtate of affairs in Eng- 
land. They conſidered the great difficulties and dangers of an 
Engliſh expedition, without any certain landing: place to receive, 
or any cavalry to ſupport their men. Glamorgan, who, in con- 
Vox. III. c d M 2k u- aß . 


on that of England „ a new conceſſion was made to the confederates. Inſtead 
of referring it to both legiſlatures, as was formerly propoſed, it was now © ac- 
* corded and agreed, that his majeſty will leave both houſes of parliament in 
« this kingdom [Ireland] to make ſuch declaration therein, as ſhall be agree- 
4 able to the laws of the n of 5 'Vide Cox. ä No. 
XXIV. p. 97. | 

Bur of all the articles of this creaty,, that Shich. ſtrikes a reader of 
England with ſurprize and contempt, is one, which provides, that the old 
acts of the Iriſh parliament prohibiting plowing by horſe-tails, and burning 
oats in the ſtraw, ſhall be repealed. - This is ſometimes aſcribed to a ridiculous 
predilection and adherence ' to the old barbarous cuſtoms of the country. But 
this matter hath been already explained in the reign of James. The objec- 
tion to theſe acts was, that the penalties which they inflicted p10 NOT anſwer 
the purpoſe of the legiſlature, bib Nor tend to reformation, but rather to 


encourage and perpetuate a barbariſm which brought in a regular revenue to the 
crown. 
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junction with the marquis of Antrim, had engaged for tranſports, 
could not provide them at the time appointed. The confede- 
rates, therefore, choſe to einploy their forces againſt Inchiquin 
and the parliamentarians of Munſter. They repreſented the ne- 
ceſſity of this ſervice to the marquis of Ormond. The clearing 
of one kingdom, they obſerved, promiſed more advantage to the 


king than a deſperate attempt to aſſiſt him in England. Their 


great agent, lord Muſkerry, expreſſed a doubt whether the 
Engliſh parliament might not already have extorted ſome con- 
ceſſions from the king repugnant to thoſe powers of treating 
with their party, which he had granted to his lord lieutenant. 
From the diſtreſſes of the king, the ſtrength and inveteracy of 
his enemies, and the weakneſs of Iriſh government, he recom- 
mended to the marquis, to conſult his own ſecurity, by accept- 
ing the command of the Iriſhi forces; and immediately on 
publication of the: peace, to lead them againſt the common ene- 
my in Ireland: The ſame overtures were made to him by: Gla- 
morgan : and this ſanguine lord, as if the junction had been al- 
ready formed, required the united aſſurance of Ormond and the 
confederates, that ten thouſand troops ſhould be ready on his 
return from the continent, while he engaged on his part, for 
vaſt ſupplies of ſhipping, arms, ammunition, and artillery. 
The marquis anſwered generally, and cautiouſly, without a for- 
mal acceptance, or an abſolute rejection of this overture. Ag 
« I may at no hand,” ſaid he to lord Muſkerry, * decline your 
« undertaking to ſerve his majeſty in England, ſo. neither ſhall 
«« I refuſe your offer towards it in this kingdom; but as occa- 
* ſion ſhall be offered and I enabled, will chearfully endea- 
«« your to preſerve his intereſt here, and the lives, liberties, and 
«« fortunes of all thoſe that ſhall therein join with me,” To 
Glamorgan he promiſed, by himſelf, and without any concert 


with the Iriſh, to uſe his utmoſt endeavours for raiſing the ten 


thouſand 
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thouſand troops, and that the whole remainder of his fortune 
ſhould ſtand OY for this 8 0 a. 
THE 


His letter to Glamorgan on this occaſion affords an additional proof to 
thoſe already .publiſhed, that the commitment of this earl was really nothing 
more than what the king's enemies called it, A COLOURABLE COMMITMENT : 
that Ormond, far from conceiving his - commiſſion to be forged or ſurrepti- 
tiouſly obtained, ſtill continued to regard him as really entruſted by the king, 
and impowered ts negociate in his name; as a perſon with whom it was his 
duty to co-operate, ſo far as was conſiſtent with his principles, his honour, 
and ſafety ; and whom he was, at leaſt, bound not to oppoſe in his endea- 
vours, for the ſervice of his majeſty. The letter is here, therefore, inferted at 
large, from the original, in poſſeſſion of the author. 


Mr Load, — 


„% I RECEIVE your gratulation and advices Tor my future ſecurity, as 
evident teſtimonys of your continued favour to mee, and am much joyed to finde 
that the accidents fallen out concerning your lordſhip have not left any impreſſion on 
<< you to the prejudice of the real affeion' you give me leave to beare you. 
% Mr lord, I had, according to my promiſe, given you a larger accoumpt 
«© of things here, but that at the coneludeing of the articles wee found our. 
e ſelves ſo ſtreightned in time, that many material partes of the agreement 
„were faine to bee put in an other way then was firſt thought of, and at this 
„ inſtant I am ſoe preſſed with important diſpatches from Kilkenny, that 1 
„ ſhall bee able but ſhortly and confuſedly to give you a returne to the maine 
parte of your lordſhip's of the third of this month, which came to wy hands 
* yeſterday about noone. 
e TOUCHING the noble and large ofer you are e pleaſed to make of ſhiping, 
armes, ammunition, and a traine of artillery for the king's ſervice in caſe 
you may receive aſſurance from thoſe in power among the confederates and 
from mee, that ten thouſand men ſhall be ready againſt your returne to be 
tranſported to ſerve the king in England, 1 returne your lordſhip this 
anſwer, That I ſhall and by this leter doe cheerfully obleege myſelfe for as much 
as ſpall be in my power, ether in my publick or private capacity, to have that num- 
ber of men in the readineſs you expect; and to compoſe it, am contented all the re- 
mainder of my fortune ſhould Rand engaged. If your lordſhip can procure as 
much as this from the other party, I conceive you will proceede in your 
Oo 2 “ {atended 
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Tur depredations of Sir Charles Coote and his parliamenta- 
rian forces in Connaught became ſo violent and alarming, that 
the 


intended voyage with ſatisfaction, and returne I hope with ſucceſſe, which 
ce js earneſtly wiſhed by 


« Your lordſhip's 
| 4 moſt faithfull TR 
«© Dub. Caſt. the 6th | &« and affectionate kinſman 
* of Aprill, 1646. and humble ſervant 


OrMonD.” 
“ To the Right honourable My 


very good Lord the Earle of Glamorgan 
watt Waterford.” 


Tuus we find that Glamorgan perfectly underſtood the nature and reaſon 
of his commitment; that he was not offended at the marquis; and that the 
marquis inſinuates plainly enough, that he ought not to be offended. The 
earl, indeed, expreſſed ſome reſentment againſt lord Digby. But lord Digby 
was his rival. He was at this time negociating with the ſupreme. council: 
and prevailed on them to furniſh. him with three hundred men to ſerve as a 
guard for the prince of Wales, now retired to the iſle of Scilly, and whom 
Digby projected to convey into Ireland; a ſcheme which Ormond highly ap- 
proved, and which was very acceptable to thoſe of the confederates, who 
wiſhed to reſtrain the turbulence and ambition of the nuncio. Digby grew a 
favourite with the confederates. Glamorgan was jealous of his entirely ſup- 
planting him, and gaining the command of their forces; fo as to deprive him 
of the favourite obje&' of his vanity, the honour of leading an army to the re- 
ſcue of his royal maſter. [See Carte, Vol. III. No. ccccxxxvii.] Digby, 
however, thought it neceſſary, and contrived to allay his jealouſies. Here 
cc at Waterford,” faith he to Ormond [No. ccccxli.] © I have met with my 


e lord of Glamorgan, whom I find (and he hath reaſon) a very fad man, and 


« withall highly incenſed by ſome about him againſt me. But for this latter 
4 part, I believe his good nature and THE REASONS WHICH 1 HAVE GIVEN 
% HIM, have well ſettled him in a good meaſure of kindneſs, which my lord 


„ of Muſkerry, and the reſt, did think very neceſſary to the carrying on of bu- 


* ſineſs unanimouſly.” 
AT the ſame time, that Oe! engaged with ſo much zeal to ſecond the 
efforts of Glamorgan, at the hazard of his whole fortune, it is certain that 
| both 


4 
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the confederates grew more urgent with the marquis to declare 
againſt them. Clanricarde had been injured by their outrages, 
and inſiſted, that the chief governour ſhould proclaim them 
traitors. The confederates repreſented the neceſſity of a preſent 


union of all the royaliſts. They required that Ormond ſhould I 
admit, that the obſtructions to the embarkation of their forces 
were ſufficient to juſtify them from any violation of articles : 4 


they told him, that any immediate publication of his treaty, 
muſt neceſſarily be attended with a like publication of Glamor- 
gan's ſecret articles, to prevent any rupture among themſelves, 
or any diſguſt to their foreign friends. If this ſhould not be ac- 
ceptable to the lieutenant, they required that he ſhould imme- 
diately unite his forces with theirs, and proceed with vigour 
againſt the common enemy. 


OrMonD had juſt now received en that the king ibid. 


285 


had reſigned himſelf to the Scottiſh army, an incident of ſuch p. 570-- 


conſequence as might require ſome change in his counſels and 
meaſures, He deliberated, and at length determined to return 
a ſpirited anſwer to the confederates. The neceſſity of union, 


he obſerved, was too apparent, but refuſed to unite with thoſe 


who derived not their authority from the king. He was, how- 
ever, ready to accept the affiſtance of any of the king's ſub- 
jects; and, on publication of the peace, might be more explicit. 
He could not admit, that they had been guilty of no failure in. 
their ſtipulations ; for, however it might have been impracticable 


to- 


both he and Digby thought but meanly of the earl, and the vanity and extra- 
vagance of his promiſes. But notwithſtanding all his foibles, and notwith- 


ſtanding all their affected ſeverity againſt. his treaty, it is evident they regarded 


him as duly authoriſed by the king; and treated and addreſſed him as a per- 
ſon ſtill enjoying the royal favour and confidence. And that he did ſtill enjoy 
them in a very high degree, there is direct and poſitive proof in th6ſe letters 
extant among the Harleian Manuſcripts, in which Charles aſſures him of the 
continuance of his friendſhip, and promiſes to MAKE GOOD ALL HIS INSTRUC- 
TIONS AND PROMISES TO HIM AND THE NUNCIO. 
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tto ſend their forces into England, yet the ſums which they 


engaged to ſupply for the ſervice of government, were not yet 


remitted. Glamorgan's articles had been diſavowed by the 
king; he, therefore, could not admit the publication of them. 


He required, that they ſhould conſent explicitly to ſuppreſs 


them; and that the treaty of Dublin ſhould be inſtantly pub- 


liſhed. .If theſe overtures were not accepted, he declared, that 
the condition of his majeſty's affairs in Dublin muſt ſoon force 


him to ſeek ſome other way of recovering and ſupporting his 
authority in Ireland. 


Tux confederates were alarmed ; they apprehended, that 


"Ormond might join with the parliamentarians ; they ſuſpected 
that overtures had been already made, and favourable condi- 


tions already offered to him. They grew humble and comply- 
ing ; they apologized for their failures, and promiſed to fulfil 
all their engagements ; they conſented to omit the publication 
of Glamorgan's treaty ; the articles concluded with Ormond 
were immediately to be publiſhed by mutual conſent ; when a 
letter from the king forbad all farther proceedings, and inhi- 
bited the lieutenant from engaging him with the Iriſh on any 
conditions. Ormond might have been perſuaded that this order 


was extorted; but it was not eaſy to perſuade others. On each 
fide all was ſuſpenſe and confuſion. The lieutenant and coun- 


cil, in their anſwer to the king, enumerated the diſtreſſes of 
Iriſh government; pleaded the abſolute neceflity of at leaſt re- 
newing the ceſſation, though the royal orders ſeemed to forbid 
it; and urged the impoſſibility of commencing war without 
large ſupplies of money and military ſtores. The confederates 
declared, that they could not proceed any farther in their ne- 
gociation; in the preſent uncertainty of the king's circum- 
ſtances and condition, In this juncture lord Digby arrived op- 
portunely from the continent. He declared, that the king was 


held in captivity by the Scots, and could not fend any inſtruc- 


tions 
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tions to his ſervants but ſuch as they extorted from him. That 


of this his ſevere reſtraint, he had found means to ſend private 
notice to Paris, directing that the queen, the prince, and all 
his miniſters, ſhould. purſue the orders he had given, while 
free; that in all points, he had not then determined, the prince 


ſhould give ſuch orders as he judged moſt advantageous to the 


crown ; that particularly, in the affairs of Ireland, the lord lieu- 
tenant ſhould proceed agreeably to his former inſtructions, with- 
out regard to any orders ſurreptitiouſly or forcibly obtained; 
that the queen and prince of Wales ſhould aſſure him of his ma- 
jeſty's firm adherence to the meaſures he had formerly directed; 


and that as the great ſeal of England was likely to fall into the h 
hands of his enemies, no attention was to be paid to it in Ire- 
land, unleſs the king ſhould ſignify under his own hand, in 


cypher, that it had been uſed agreeably. to his free choice. and 
e. 


A LETTER ſigh the prince of Wales aſſured the marquis of c 
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his concurrence and ſupport in the proſecution of the Iriſh vol. Ill. | 
treaty. Lord Digby attended the privy council at Dublin. . He No. —_— | 


declared, that the king's letter forbidding all farther negocia- 
tions with the confederates. was ſurreptitiouſly or forcibly ob- 
tained, contrary to what he knew to be his-majeſty's free reſolu- 


tion. He offered to.anſwer with his life for this preſent decla- Vol. I. 
ration of the king's will and pleaſure. It Was ſigned with his ® 1 8 


name, and entered in- the. council books. Ormond, in the ſame Cox, 


manner, regiſtered his -proteſtation, that he .was fully ſatisfied vol. We 
of his authority to-conclude a peace. upon the articles. depoſited P. 165. 


with the marquis of Clanricarde. No reluctance now appeared 
on the part of the confederates. On the twenty-ninth day of 


July, the inſtruments were delivered by both parties reſpective- 
ly. The council iſſued a proclamation, ratifying the articles of 
peace; and all perſons, were enjoined to receive it with ** ob- 


ſervance and 1 We 


FROM 
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From ſuch an event, it ſeems natural to expect ſome public 
ſettlement and compoſure, an aſpect of affairs more ſerene and 
pleaſing, than had for ſome years appeared in Ireland. But the 
peace of forty-ſix, as it was called, had been the work of a diſ- 
treſſed government, ſo © utterly diſclaimed by the prevailing 
power in England, that lord Liſle was already appointed chief 
governour of Ireland by the parliament. The great body of 
covenanters in Ulſter deſpiſed the whole negociation ; the par- 
liamentarians of Munſter oppoſed any peace with the Iriſh. 
Theſe reformers, in the fullneſs of their zeal, could be content- 
ed only with the extirpation of popery 'and the rebellious Iriſh 
race. A numerous and powerful party of the catholics, with the 
ſame abſurd violence, aimed at the utter extirpation of Engliſh- 
men and their religion. Through the whole progreſs of the 
treaty, Rinunccini was indefatigable in his oppoſition to any 
peace, but one framed by the pope ; to any civil treaty ſeparate 
from the eccleſiaſtical ; to any eccleſiaſtical which ſhould not 
fully gratify his extravagant expectations of an immediate, a com- 


plete, and ſplendid eſtabliſhment of the Romiſh worſhip. 


8o miſerable a politician was this buſtling prelate, that what- 
ever attention to the king's intereſts he publicly expreſſed yet in 
a letter to cardinal Pamfilio he declared his opinion, that the de- 
ſtruction of the king would prove of moſt advantage to the 
Iriſh-; and the final triumph of the parliamentarians in England, 
moſt effectual to the eſtabliſhment of popery in Ireland. Poſ- 
ſeſſed with this ſtrange idea, he ſecretly rejoiced in every miſ- 
fortune of the royal party, and ſtrenuouſly contended againſt 
every meaſure which might ſupport the king's tottering cauſe. 
He harangued, he remonſtrated, he proteſted againſt the treaty 
with Ormond ; he preached the neceſſity of union among the 
confederates, without any attention to the king's miniſters, or 
any thought of peace. He exhorted them to look abroad for 
ſupport: to ſeek the protection of ſome foreign power; and 


pointed 
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pointed out the pope as their natural and aſſured protector. But 
as a great and powerful party of the confederates were ſtill ear- 
neſt for a final accommodation, and were ſupported by general 
Preſton and his troops, the nuncio was ſenſible, that neither 
his own induſtry, nor the practices and clamours of his clergy 
would prevent the peace, without ſome power to ſupport 
them againſt an army ready to execute the orders of the ſupreme 


council. 


Owen O'N1ar, and his Ulſter forces, ſeemed a fit inſtrument 
of the nuncio's purpoſes. Both the leader and his followers 
were diſguſted at the ſupreme council. No proviſion had been 
made in the articles of the civil treaty for thoſe who pretended 
to be aggrieved by the plantation of Ulſter, and both Owen 
and all his officers had their grievances to plead, Their forces 
were chiefly ' compoſed of what | were called in Ireland, 
CREAGHTS, a race of barbarous rovers, without any ſettled re- 
fidence, wandering with their cattle in ſearch of ſubſiſtence, to 
the great annoyance of the diſtricts which they viſited. Their 
depredations in Leinſter had proved fo oppreſſive, that the coun- 
cil of Kilkenny ifſued orders for oppoſing them by arms, and 
thus provoked their reſentment. The nuncio addreſſed him- 
ſelf to their commander; he aſſured him, that the ſupplies he 
had brought or expected, ſhould be all applied to the ſupport 
of his army; he gave him ſome money as an earneſt of his fu- 
ture bounty ; he eaſily prevailed on a bold adventurer to declare 
againſt the peace ; and the Ulſter Iriſh, who derived no ad- 
vantage but from public commotion, were with equal eaſe in- 
duced to call themſelves the nuncio's ſoldiers. They were col- 
lected with ſuch diligence, that about the end of May, Owen 
had aſſembled near five thouſand feot and five hundred horſe, 
and at the head of this body advanced towards Armagh, _ 


Tux Scottiſh general, Monroe, was alarmed at this motion, 5 
and naturally apprehended ſome attempts againſt the Britiſh gar- p. 574. 
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riſons of Ulſter. He drew out ſix thouſand foot and eight hun- 
dred horſe; and, by a forced march, arrived by midnight at 
Armagh, in order to ſurprize O'Nial in his quarters. Here he 
learned, that the Iriſh army lay ſeven miles further, at a place | 
called Benburb, ſtrongly poſted between two hills, with a wood 
behind, and on their right the river Blackwater, thought diffi- 
cult to be paſſed. On the next morning, Monroe marched on 
the other ſide of the river, in full view of O' Nial, to meet a con- 
ſiderable reinforcement which he expected; when, finding a ford 
unexpectedly, he croſſed the river, and advanced on the Iriſh. 
Each army was drawn op in order of battle ; but, inſtead of 
coming to a general engagement, the Iriſh general contrived to- 
waſte the day, and amuſe the enemy with ſkirmiſhes. The 
ſan, Which had been favourable to the Scots, was now declin- 
ing on the back of his army, A detachment which he had ſent 
to oppoſe the troops. expected by Monroe, had been foiled in 
the attempt, and now haſtened to join the main body. Monroe 
was alarmed at ſeeing the enemy reinforced by a conſiderable 
troop, which, as they advanced, he had miſtaken for his own 
men. He prepared to retreat, and in that moment was furiouſ- 
ly attacked by the Iriſh, in full confidence of victory. An 
Engliſh regiment, commanded by lord Blaney, maintained their: 
ground, till he and moſt of his men were cut to pieces. The 
Scottiſh cavalry was ſoon broken, caſt the foot into diſorder, 
and produced a general rout. More than three thouſand of 
the Britiſh forces were flain on. the field of battle, with the * 
only of ſeventy killed on the p#t of the Iriſh. The Scots“ 
tillery, moſt of their arms, tents, and baggage, a great Adee 
of booty and proviſions were taken. Monroe fled with the ut- 
moſt precipitation, abandoned ſeveral poſts of ſtrength, ſum- 
moned the whole northern province to take arms againſt the 
victorious Iriſh, was vigourouſly purſued, and Ulſter on the 
point of being entirely reduced by O'Nial, when this general. 


was- 
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was ſuddenly called by the nuncio into Leinſter to oppoſe che 
peace, and inſtantly, marched at the head of ten thouſand bar- 
barous ravagers, for to this number had his army ſwelled by 
the victory c of Benburb. 


Tux Nolde of a e ſo powerful, inſpired all the ad- Carte, vol. I. 
herents of the nuncio with the utmoſt confidence ; and the ef- P 577: 
fects appeared i in the reception given to the proclamation of 
peace in ſeveral parts of Ireland. It had been immediately pro- 
claimed at Dublin, and in the camp of general Preſton, and of- 
ficers were ſent to proclaim it in ſeveral cities of the Iriſh quar- 
ters. At Waterford and Clonmel they were, on frivolous pre- 
tences, prevented from doing their office. At Limerick the 
chief magiſtrate attended the proelamation, but was ſuddenly 
attacked by a tumultuous crowd led on by ſome clergy,” who 
wounded the mayor and the heralds, ſome of them mortally, 
impriſoned them for ten days; 3 and received the thanks and be- 
nediction of the nuncio for this outrage. By his own authority, 
he diſplaced: thoſe magiſtrates who had attempted: to ſupport. the 
proclamation, and conferred the government of the city on a 
man who had been leader and conductor of the tumult. He 
convened his clergy : at Waterford ; they pronounced all ho 
adhefed to the peace guilty of violating their oath of aſſociation; 
they excommunicated the commiſſioners, and all Who had been 
inſtrumental in the treaty; they pronounced an interdict on all 
places where the peace had been admitted; ſuſpended all the 
clergy who preached in favour of it, and all confellors who ab- 
ſolved any adherents of the peace. Excommuniecation was de- 
nounced againſt thoſe who paid or levied any money aſſeſſed by 
the council of Kilkenny, and all ſoldiets who ſhould ſupport the 
execution of their orders. For the better union of their party, 
2 new oath of affociatioh was framed, whereby they engaged 
not to adhere to any peace, but ſuch as | ſhould be honourable, 
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ſecure to their couſciences, and ſo approved by the congregation 


of Iriſh clergy. 8 
Tur 


* THESE violent meaſures, it ſeems, were contrary to the inſtructions which 
the nuncio had received from Rome, and made it neceſſary for him to ſend an 
apology to the pope. Mr. Carte hath given us from the nuncio's Memoir, 
another inſtance in which he was accuſed of deviating . from ha intentions of 
the holy ſee, too curious to be paſſed unnoticed. In a ſpeech: to the council 
of Kilkenny, he had recommended fidelity firſt to God and religion, and next 
to the king. A copy of this ſpeech he ſent to Rome; and, in return, was 
ſeverely reprimanded by cardinal Pamfilio ; “ for that THz HOLY SEX NEVER 
© WOULD BY ANY POSITIVE ACT APPROVE THE CIVIL ALLEGIANCE WHICH 
© CATHOLIC SUBJECTS PAY-TO AN HERETICAL PRINCE : and the diſpleaſure 
c of the court of Rome was greater as he had depoſited a copy of his ſpeech. 
te with the council; which, if publiſhed, would furniſh heretics with argu- 
ments againſt the papal authority over heretical princes ; when the pope's 
** own miniſter ſhould' exhort catholics to be faithful to. ſuch a king.” The 
nuncio was direQed to recal the copies of this ſpeech. He got the original from 
the ſecretary of the council, and returned him another, in which the offenſive 
paragraph was altered. | 

Vr, in the fury of his zeal againſt the peace, he was betrayed into the 
ſame offence. He was the firſt to ſign a proteſtation of the clergy, in which 
they declared warmly for religion, and for the king. Pamfilio again reprov- 
ed him: he reminded him, that * it had been the uninterrupted practice of | 
the ſee of Rome NEVER TO ALLOW HER MINISTERS TO MAKE OR CONSENT 
% TO PUBLIC EDICTS FOR THE DEFENCE OF THE CROWN AND PERSON OF 
«© AN HERETICAL PRINCE.” He condemned his procedure, as furniſhing a pre- 
tence to the adverſaries of the fee to reſſect upon her, as deviating from her 
eſtabliſhed maxims and rules of condut. © But as the pope,” ſaid he, 
« knows very well how difficult it is in ſuch aſſemblies to ſeparate the rights 
« of religion from thoſe which relate to the obedience profeſſed by catholicg 
* to the king; he will, therefore, be ſatisfied if his miniſter doth not ſhew 
* by any public act, that he either knew or conſented to ſuch public proteſta- 
tions of that allegiance, which, for political eonſiderations, the catholics 
«« were either forced or willing to make.” —Rinunccini, in his apology, de- 
clared, „that all the Iriſh biſhops had, without ſcruple, taken the oath which 
„contained this exceptionable clauſe of allegiance to the king; and that it 
was fo thoroughly rooted in the minds of all the Iſh, even the clergy, 
« that 
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Tux cenſures thundered out by the nuncio and * had 
their full effect upon an ignorant and bigotted people, and eve- 
ry where produced the moſt violent exclamations againſt a 
peace, in which the intereſts of religion were not amply and 
explicitly ſecured. The ſupreme counci prepared an appeal. 


againſt theſe cenſures; but it was neither exhibited in form, 


nor publiſhed. Inſtead of rigourouſly enforcing their authority, 
they endeavoured to ſoothe the clergy: ; they received their extra- 
vagant propoſitions. without diſdain or reprehenſion, and thus 
confirmed them in the opinion of their own. power. Owen 
O'Nial, they knew, was devoted to the nuncio, end provoked at 


the negle& of his merits, which they had betrayed in their no- 


mination of generals, to be commiſſioned by the lord lieutenant 

on the peace, Preſton, from whom alone they could expect 

any oppoſition to O' Nial, had already diſcovered ſome ambi- 
guity of conduct; and part of his army had been diſbanded for 
want of pay, part had deſerted to the clergy. In theſe cireum- 
ſtances, the council looked to the marquis of Ormond for ſup- 
port. They earneſtly invited him to repair to Kilkenny, in or- 
der to aſſiſt them to maintain the peace againſt the violence of 
the nuncio, and to concert meaſures for checking the progreſs 

of lord Inchiquin, who over- ran the ſouthern province, regard- 

leſs of the orders of een andi ĩ in ene of 10 Rar 
mation of peace. 


HowEgveR deſperate and deplorable the — tuation of: 
the king appeared, however impracticable the tranſportation of 
Iriſh forces, and however ineffectual, yet à peace was abſolute-- 
ly neceſſary to ſupport even the name of royal authority. in Ire 
land. A chief governour without forces, without. money on 

proviſions, 
« that if he had in the leaſt oppoſed it, he would preſently be ſuſpected of. 


„ having other views, beſides thoſe of a mere nunciature ; which, without any 
ſuch handle, had been already charged upon him by the diſafeQed.” 2 
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proviſions, threatened at once by the parliamentarians of 
Ulſter, : Connaught, and Munſter, and by the catholics of 

theſe, and the remaining province, could ſubſiſt ſcarcely for a 

day. The kingdom muſt unavoidably be reduced by the king's 
enemies of Britain, or become the prey of ſome foreign power. 
His commiſſion for concluding a peace with the confederates 

was determined by the peace already concluded : . if this ſhuld 
not take place, there was no poſſibility of renewing a treaty”. for 
another. Ormond, therefore, readily accepted the invitation of 
the confederates. With a train of fifteen hundred foot, and 
five; hundred horſe, attended by the marquis of Clanricarde and 
Carte, vol. I. lord Digby, he repaired to Kilkenny, and was received with 
p. 580. ſuch reſpect, and ſuch abundant joy, as ſeemed to indicate a ge- 
neral diſpoſtion in the people to be again admitted into the 
king's protection. But this gay proſpect was ſoon clouded by 
diſappointment and ſuſpicion. Preſton, on e of indiſpo- 
ſition, refuſed to attend the lord lieutenant. An emiffary he 

had diſpatched to practiſe with Owen O'Nial, could not by the 
Caſliehavensmoſt. — offers detach. him from the nuncio. The earl 
Memoirs. of Caſtlehaven was ſent to this prelate and his hay at Water- 
ford, to diſſuade! them from their violent meaſures, and re- 
concile them to the peace. But he found them obſtinate and 
inexorable and was juſtly ſeandalized at the virulence of Ri- 
nunccini, who declared his firm . purpoſe of oppoling the peace 

to the utmoſt, and uttered ** other expreſſions,” faith the earl, 

<« relative to blood not becoming a churchman.” To compoſe 

the tempers of the people, Ormond attempted ſome excurſiong 
into Munſter ; he prepared to march to Caſhel ; when one of his 
own! kinſmen appeared in arms to oppoſe him; and the magiſ- 

trate of this town ' aſſured him, that the utmoſt vengeance wag 
denounced! againſt the inhabitants, ſhould they preſume to give 

him admittance, and that O'Nial was on his march to execute 

theſe threats. Mm rom the privy council at Dublin he received 
bh OR | alarming. 
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alarming intelligence of the motions and deſigus of this: gene- 
ral So confident were they that O' Nial intended either to in- 
tercept the lieutenant, or in his abſence to lay ſiege to the capk. 
tals that preparations wers made for the defence of Dublin. 


WI rn 2 — reluctance, Ormond. ot 6 > 
and whatever was his anxiety for effectuating the peace, he ſoon 
received the cle greſt and moſt authentic information of his pre- 
ſent danger. {ihe — on his departure for Kilkenny, the Carte, 
nuncio, who had attached O'Nial to his party by large ſums of vol. 1. 
money, urged him either to undertake the ſiege of Dublin, or P. 582. 
to intercept the lieutenant on his return. He choſe this latter 
enterprize as the leſs hazardous. Preſton, at length, yielded to 
the inſtances of Rinunceini, and was engaged in the ſame de- 
ſign. Ormond: was aſſured, that both theſe generals wers actu- 
ally on their march to cut off his retreat. There was now no 
time for expoſtulation or reproach. By forced marches, with 
ſome difficulty, and ſeveral alarms, he regained the capital, where 
he was received with the joy natural to people who had for ſome 
days been perſuaded that he and his hole party were cut Gt. * 


* 
% 
- - — rear ——_— — 
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CY 


Taz triumph of the nuncio now ſeemed complete... The 
Way was open for his return to Kilkenny. Owen O'Nial lay 
with his whole army in the neighbourhood of this city, ready to 
execute his orders. Preſton, , profeſſed to be devoted to his ſer- 
vice. Soldiers and officers, gentry and commonalty, crowded to 
this vain prelate, breathing vengeance againſt the ORMONDIS TS, 
(ſo the favourers of peace were called) and clamouring for re- 

ligion, for the clergy, and the papal miniſter. In a moment, 1 
all that power which the confederate catholics had ſo long ſup- | 
ported, the authority. of their aſſemblies, the dignity of their 
councils, were utterly diſſolved and loſt. A few eccleſiaſtics 
ſeemed abſolute lords of the kingdom. The nuncio made his 
public entry into e with all the pomp of royalty and vic- 
tory ; and all affairs civil and eccleſiaſtical were reſigned, to his 


direction. 


— 2 -x — —_ 
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direction. Intoxicated with pqwer and flattery, he ordered the 
members of the ſupreme council, and other promoters of the 
peace, to. be impriſoned ; and = Preſton executed his or- 
der. By a ſolemn decree ifſued in his own name, and by his 
own authority, he appointed a new council, conſiſting of four 
biſhops and eight laymen. In this aſſembly he himſelf acted as 
preſident ; modelled his armies, appointed his officers, and in 
the fulneſs of authofity, dveerinined and commanded at his 
pleaſure. 


Or all the infatuated people, who reſigned their underſtand- 
ings and their intereſts to this prelate, the earl of Glamorgan 
was moſt obſequious. He had lately received a private letter 
from the king, in which Charles expreſſed his affection and at- 
tachment to the earl, and folemnly aſſured him, that it was 
his purpoſe, if poſſible, to effect an eſcape, and eaſt himſelf in- 
to the arms of him and the nuncio. This letter was communi- 
cated to Rinunccini ; and he, and his favourite, amuſed them- 
ſelves with idle projects for conveying the king into Ireland. 
To a nobleman of ſuch conſequence with his ſovereign, and, at 


. the ſame time, ſo devoted to the holy ſee, the nuncio deigned 


to ſhew extraordinary marks of favour. He created him general 
of Munſter, in the room of lord Muſkerry, who was diſgraced 
and impriſoned : and, though the levity, the vanity, and inſta- 
bility of this carl were now generally underſtood, yet were they 
all redeemed by his abje& ſubmiſſion to the pope and his mini- 
ſter. Rinunccini promiſed to appoint him lord lieutenant, 
when Ormond ſhould be driven from Dublin. He recommend- 
ed him to Pamfilio as the perſon fitteſt for this office, Glamor- 
gan was tranſported by ſuch favours : by a new engagement, 
he vowed eternal obedience to the nuncio ; ſwore, that in all 
His conduct, he would be guided by his direction, and ſubmit 
to his decifion ; that he would, at any time, reiign the lieu- 
ea at his command; and, in all things, pay obedience 3 
e 
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the holy ſee. And ſo confident was the ambitious prelate of 
immediately becoming maſter of Dublin, and- eſtabliſhing his 
creature in the government, that he wrote to Rome for ditec- 
tions about adjuſting the ceremonial between the papal miniſ- 
ter and the new chief governour. 


Ox Mop, in the mean time, expected and prepared againſt 
a ſiege. The inhabitants, who had neglected the fortifications 
of Dublin, were rouſed by the apprehenſions of immediate 
danger, and proceeded vigourouſly to repair them. *The old 
Iriſh of the North, (and theſe were the befiegers now expected) 
had rendered themſelves generally odious by their barbarities, 
and were objects of particular horrour to the Engliſh inhabi- 
tants of Dublin. To animate their zeal againſt theſe murderers 
of their countrymen, the marchioneſs of Ormond, and other wo- 
men of quality, appeared at their head, carrying baſkets of earth 
to the fortifications. But, amidſt all theſe preparations againſt 
a ſiege, the lieutenant was pierced with a deep ſenſe of his pre- 
ſent deſperate ſituation, He was utterly unprovided for the 
ſuſtenance of an army ; he could not ſupport the out-garriſons, 
nor draw them into Dublin to increaſe the general diſtreſs, 
The moment that the enemy ſhould take poſſeſſion of the adja- 
cent country, the exciſe, and all his wretched temporary re- 
ſources muſt utterly fail. He had mortgaged his eſtate for 
twenty-three thouſand pounds, expended in the public ſervice. 


Two thouſand more, received from his tenants at Kilkenny, 


were quickly exhauſted in purchaſing the ſubſiſtence of a few 
days. He could not maintain a fiege ; he could not treat with 
the Iriſh ; he could not rely on their adhering to any treaty. 
The whole power of the confederate catholics had now de- 
volved on the oLD IRISH, the moſt deſperate and barbarous, 
the moſt averſe to all of Engliſh race, who in their pride had 
threatened them with extirpation, had breathed diſdain and 
defiance of Englich government, and were now labouring to 
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reduce the nation under a foreign power. To ſuch men he 
could not ſubmit. The parliamentarians he deteſted. Yet to 


this deteſted party he was reduced to apply; and, in order to 


preſcrve the appearance-of an Engliſh government in Ireland, at 


length, reluctantly addreſſed him for relief to the parliament at 
London, 


HE required an immediate reinforcement of three thouſand 
foot and five hundred horſe, three months pay for his army 
thus augmented, ſecurity for the perſons and eſtates of his ad- 
herents, of thoſe who had for ſome time after the rebellion 
been forced to continue in the Iriſh quarters, of all unoffending 
catholics, and of ſuch rebels as by the lieutenant and council, 
with conſent 'of the Engliſh parliament, ſhould be admitted as 
adherents to the king's proteſtant ſubjects. On theſe condi- 
tions he engaged to carry on the war, as he ſhould be enabled 
and direted by parliament. It was, however, intimated by 
his agents, that rather than the ſupplies ſhould be obſtructed, 
the lieutenant and council would, with the king's permiſſion, 
reſign their patents, provided that their perſons and eſtates 
were ſecured, and that they were indemnified from their public 
engagements. And this latter overture only was accepted. 
Commiſſioners were named to treat with Ormond for the fur- 
render of his government and garriſons : and, in the mean time, 
two thouſand foot and three hundred horſe, were ordered for the 
immediate relief of Dublin. 


Tux nuncio, in full confidence of ſucceſs, now concerted his 
enterprize againſt the capital. His reliance was on Owen. 
O'Nial; and his favour confined to this general and his army. 
The aſſiſtance of Preſton was rather accepted than deſired; and 
the nuncio manifeſted his ſuſpicions, by requiring him to take 
an oath that he would proceed faithfully and vigourouſly in the 
fiege of Dublin. Preſton, naturally choleric, could but reſent 
this partiality. The forces of O'Nial were violent and indiſcri- 

minate 
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minate in their ravages. The gentry of Leinſter were provok- 
ed, and flocked in great. numbers to Preſton for defence againſt 
the barbarous Northerus. Thus, by the indiſcretion of the 
nuncio, and the outrages of his favourite troops, his two gene- 
rals became rivals, and their forces were ready to draw the 
{word againſt each other. Lord Digby was on the point of go- 
ing to France, either to procure ſupplies for war, or to prevail 
upon that ccurt to interpoſe with the Iriſh and incline them to 


peace, when he learned the ſecret diſcontents of Preſton ; and 


hence formed a project to detach him from the nuncio. A pri- 
vate treaty was commenced. Preſton demanded ſecurity for re- 
ligion ; and, on this condition, promiſed to unite with Ormond. 
Some aſſurances were elferes by Digby with reſpect to religion, 
from the queen and prince. Preſton demanded the additional 
ſecurity of the marquis of Clanricarde, to . whoſe, direction he 
ſeemed willing to ſubmit. Both theſe noblemen were ſolicitous 
to prevent any accommodation between Ormond and the Engliſh 


parliament. Digby, more ſanguine in his expectations, not on- Carte, 
ly poſſeſſed himſelf with a firm - perſuaſion that Preſton would vol. Ill 


be caſily gained, but was amuſed with the hopes of making the 


nuncio his priſoner, by ſurprize. But this ſcheme proved in- 


effectual; and Ormond, who deſpiſed and ſuſpected the faith 
and ſtability of Preſton, could not be perſuaded to take his part 
in the treaty with this general, who now advanced toward Dub- 
lin, in conjunction with O'Nial, at the head of ſixteen thouſand 
foot and ſixteen hundred horſe. 


To proceed with the appearance of form and deliberation 
their propoſitions were ſent to the marquis of Ormond, to, 


®CCCCXCii. 


which his immediate anſwer was required. They demanded, vol. I. 


that the exerciſe of the Romiſh religion ſhould be as free and p 


588. 


public in all the Engliſh garriſons, as in Paris or Bruſſels; and Cox. 
that Dublin, Drogheda, Trim, Newry, Carlingford, and other 1 5 
places in the Engliſh quarters, ſhould be garriſoned by catholics. Borlate. 


Qq 2 Ormond- 
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Ormond, in the midſt of his diſtreſſes, diſdained an anſwer to- 
theſe inſolent propoſitions. Thirty barrels of powder received 
from a parliament ſhip was the only proviſion for defence he 
had been enabled to make. He applied to the agents of the 
Engliſh parliament, now reſiding in Ulſter: they refuſed to pro- 
cure him any ſuccours, unleſs he ſhould deliver Drogheda into 
their hands. He addreſſed himſelf to the Scots of this pro- 
vince: they ſeemed inclined to the king's ſervice; but, by 
their detachments to Scotland, and their defeat at Benburb, 


were too much weakened to ſend the ſuccours he required. In 


this -extremity, -he attempted to tranſport his wife and children 
to the Ille of Man: he had the mortification to be denied the 
uſe of a ſhip, unleſs to convey them to ſome place under the 
parliament's obedience; and, rather than accept this offer, he 
determined that they ſhould ſhare his danger. Some faint 
hopes he formed from the approach of winter, and the 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon, which might render it * r- for 
the enemy to lye long encamped before the city. To make 


their ſituation ſtill more diſtreſsful, he demoliſhed the mills 
and bridges, deſtroyed the corn within ſeveral miles of Ns 


and thus waited the approach of the confederates. 


Trey approached, and tobk their ſtations near the city with 
an appearance highly formidable. But the animoſities of the 
Leinſter and Ulſter generals ſtill ſubſiſted: nor were their forces 


ſufficiently provided againſt the inclemency of the ſeaſon, and 


the poverty of the country. Whatever plan of operations was 
ſuggeſted by either, his rival eagerly oppoſed. O'Nial was dark 
and  farcaſtical, cautious of diſcovering his ſentiments, / jealous, 
captious, and ſevere, Preſton, irritable, open, and unreſtrained, 
expreſſed his reſentment with an indiſcreet and indecent- 
violence. The nuncio was alarmed at the conflict of ſuch tem- 
pers, and was difficultly diſſuaded from committing Preſton to 


- cuſtody, O'Nial affocted to dread ſome inſidious deſign againſt 


him 
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him and his forces. The officers of each party adopted the 
jealouſies and reſentments of their leader. Thoſe of Leinſter 
expteſſed contempt and abhorrence of the barbarous Northerns : 
in return, they were inſulted by thoſe of Ulſter with the oppro- 
brious appellation of Engliſhmen, and threatened with deſtruc- 
tion, when Ireland ſhould revert to its original and only right- 
ful pofſeflors. Thus were the two armies ready to draw the 


{word againft each other, inſtead of carrying on the ſiege with 


due concert and alacrity. 


Loxp Digby was mill ſolicitous to take advantage of theſe 
animoſities, to reconcile the whole body of the Irith to peace, 


on what he deemed reaſonable terms; or, at leaſt, to detach 
Preſton from their confederacy, and by uniting him with Or- 
mond, to prevent the hateful treaty with the Engliſh parlia- 


ment. The marquis of Clanricarde, at his inſtances, repaired to 


the confederates. He was received with the reſpect due to a 


cataolic lord of ſuch diſtinguiſhed character, and commenced a 
treaty with the nuncio and his couneil. He undertook for the 


repeal of all laws againſt catholies; that they ſhould retain poſ- 
ſeſſion of the churches until the king's pleaſure ſhould be ſigni- 


fied, upon a full ſettlement of the nation; that the queen and 


prince ſhould confirm theſe articles, and the crown of France 


be guarantee for their performance. The nuncto, in the extra- 


vagance of his bigotted expectations, objected to theſe over- 


tures as ſtill inſufficient. They were warmly ſupported by the 
moderate and ſenſible part of the confederates. In the midſt of 


their debates, intelligence arrived, that the forces of the Engliſh 
parliament were landed in Dublin. They ſtarted from council; 


O' Nial called off his men from their poſts, and decamped in the 
night; the ſupreme council haſted to Kilkenny, and were fol- 


lowed by the nuncio; while Preſton and his officers continued 
the negociation with Clanricarde, promiſing, on: ſecurity for. 
the conditions he propoſed, to obſerve the late peace, to be 


obedient. 
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obedient to the king's authority, and to unite with Ormond 
againſt all his enemies. 


Tur marquis, thus extricated from his immediate danger, 
was more at leiſure to treat with the commiſſioners ſent by the 
Engliſh parliament. They ſaw the wretched ſtate of Dublin, 
and imagined that Ormond mult purchaſe their ſupplies on 
the ſevereſt terms, The proteſtant inhabitants regarded them 
as their deliverers; they urgently petitioned that their forces 
ſhould be admitted into the city; and Ormond found it neceſ- 
ſary to comply ſo far with their demands, that he permitted 
the ſoldiers to debark, and take their quarters peaceably in the 
ſuburbs. From the tranſactions of Clanricarde ſome hopes till 
remained of an accommodation with the Iriſh. He, therefore, 
treated with the commiſſioners not as a man totally deſperate, 
but with the dignity ſuited to his character and ſtation, They 
propoled to take the proteſtants of Ireland under the protection 
of parliament, and to allow the marquis his eſtate, or an annual 
penſion of two thouſand pounds, for five years, if he ſhould not 
receive ſo much from his rents. On theſe conditions they de- 
manded that he ſhould reſign his government. He objected to 
the lax and uncertain manner in which their overtures were ex- 
preſſed. He obſerved, that they had brought no anſwers to 
thoſe propoſitions which he had tranſmitted to London ; that 
they offered no ſecurity to any proteſtants but on condition of 
their obedience to all the ordinances of parliament ; that they 
could not particularly inform him what theſe ordinances were, 
nor aſſure him that thoſe which enjoined the covenant were not 
included in this number; that they offered no ſecurity to thoſe 
papiſts who were untainted by rebellion ; no aſſurance of being 
continued in the. public ſervice, to any officers civil or military; 
that they brought no ſpecific orders from the king which 
might juſtify his reſignation of the government. In ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, he declared, that he muſt ſtill retain the charge 

entruſted 
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entruſted him: but that the kingdom might not be deprived 
of their ſuccours, he propoſed, that their ſoldiers ſhould be 
diſtributed into garriſons, until his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be 
known, and their inſtructions from the parliament enlarged ; 
and that they ſhould ſupply him with three thouſand pounds for 
the ſervice of the army. Theſe propoſitions were rejected; the 
forces were re-embarked and conveyed to Ulſter ; where the 
Scots, with difficulty, conſented to receive them. 


DuRiNG this negociation, Ormond found himſelf inſenſibly Carte, 

involved in another tranſaction, ſcarcely reconcileable to his prin-J0 II. 
. 122 * 2 0. 518 

ciples of religion, of honour, or of policy. The marquis of9xx1:. 
Clanricarde, in his treaty with general Preſton, had promiſed 
the ſecurity of the queen and prince for the advantages ſtipulat.. 
ed in favour of religion, To render this effectual, it was ne- 
ceſſary that Ormond ſhould promiſe to obey all orders in favour 
of the catholics received from the queen or prince, or ſuch as 
ſhould be certified by lord Digby, ſecretary to the king, to be- 
his majeſty's free and real pleaſure. But he who had received 
ſuch proofs of the king's indulgence to the Iriſh catholics, he 
who knew the principles and the counſellors of the queen, 
could not but apprehend, that ſuch a promiſe might. bind him 
to the moſt. dangerous and extravagant conceſſions, ſuch as he- 
had hitherto rejected with diſdain. Digby required him to de- 
clare, that his majeſty's gracious intentions to ſecure the catho- 
lics ia the free exerciſe of religion, were purpoſely omitted in 
the laſt articles of peace, by the ſubtilety of ſome of the Ro- 
miſh party, in order to enflame the people againſt a treaty ſo 
eſſentially defective. Such a declaration, he well knew, was 
inconſiſtent with truth. He was to promiſe that no advantage 
ſhould be taken of the omiſſion, but that the penal laws ſhould 
be repealed, and the churches left in poſſeſſion of the catho- 
lics until his majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be known. This were to. 


adopt the religious articles granted by Glamorgan. He was 5 
| only, 
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only to employ Preſton and his officers, and to grant them 
commiſſions under the marquis of Clanricarde, who was to take 
the chief command of the catholic forces, but to admit theſe 
forces into the king's garriſons; and, particularly, to receive ſome 
of Preſton's regiments into Dublin. This was dangerous, and 


juſtly and highly offenſive to the proteſtant party. 


WHILE in treaty with the commiſſioners of parliament, Or- 
mond took no notice of the engagements of Clanricarde,return- 
ed no anſwer to the ſolicitations of Digby. On the- departure 
of theſe commiſſioners, he ſtated his objections to the particu- 
lars required from him. . Clanricarde had precipitately engaged 
for his compliance in theſe particulars. Digby exerted all his 
ingenuity to reconcile them to his judgment and principles, 
Both lords expreſſed the utmoſt confidence in the fincerity of 
Preſton, and his diſpoſitions to the king's ſervice. Both enter- 
tained the moſt ſanguine hopes from reconciling him to govern- 
ment. Ormond, wearied by importunity, at length, conſent - 
ed to write to Preſton, a man whom he ſuſpected and deſpiſed. 
He, firſt, aſſured him in general terms, that he and his officers, 
on ſubmiſſion to the peace, ſhould receive all due encouragement. 
He was again perſuaded to promiſe him, that in full reliance 
on his fidelity, he and his army ſhould be employed both in the 
field and in the king's garriſons. In another oſtenſible letter 
to the marquis of Clanricarde, he declared his reſolution of obey- 
ing all the king's free commands in favour of Iriſh catholics, or 
during his reſtraint, all the commands of the queen and prince, 


or the fignifications of his majeſty's pleaſure, by his ſecretary, 


lord Digby *. 


* Ormond ſeems to have felt conſiderable pain at thus departing from his 
uſual dignity and firmneſs. of conduct. So ſenſible was he of the impropriety 
and danger of this declaration, that he, in effect, retracted it. In a letter to 
lord Digby, on his ſuppoſed departure to France, the marquis expreſſes him- 
ſelf thus —* One thing I ſhall beſeech you to be careful of, which is, to 


c take 
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Tux negociation of Clanricarde now ſeemed happily con- 
cluded ; a negociation which promiſed to relieve the lieutenant 
from the odious neceſſity of ſubmitting to the Engliſh parlja- 
ment, and to enable him to proſecute all impugners of the Lb 
with vigour and ſucceſs. Clanricarde received his nyt 9-70 Carteyvol. l . 
to command the Leinſter army. Preſton conſented to become P 194 
his major-general, conſulted with Ormond on the operations of 
war ; engaged to make an attempt for ſecuring Waterford and 
Kilkenny, and was ſpeedily to be joined by the lord lieutenant 
and his forces. He began his march ; when ſuddenly ſome 
agents appeared from the nuncio, who commanded him to ſtop ; 
to diſperſe his forces ; and, in caſe of diſobedience, denounced 
the ſentence of excommunication on him and all his followers. 
The contemptible bigot was terrified ; and eafily wrought to a 
full reconciliation with the nuncio and his party. Ormond was 5 
on his march to join the Leinſter army, when Clanricarde, who 
attended him, to his utter confuſion and mortification, received 
a letter from Preſton, informing him, that his officers had all been 
driven from their reſolutions by the terrours of excommunication, 
and therefore adviſing, that the Heutenant ſhould proceed no 
farther, but wait the iſſue of a general afſembly at Kilkenny. 

In three days after this mn he publiſhed a formal Cox, 

Vol. III. r renunciation, __ "19 
e take order that the commands that ſhall be directed to me touching this 
* people (if any be) thwart not the grounds I have laid to myſelf in point of 
* religion; for in that, and in that only, I ſhall reſort to the liberty left to 
* a ſubject, to oBEY by SUFFERING. And this, I mention, leſt the king's 
& ſervice ſhould ſuffer by my ſcrupulouſneſs in things another would find 
< leſs difficulty in. No man knows better than your lordſhip where in this 
particular I ftick ; yet I hold it not amiſs to remember you, that it is in 
* what concerns any conceſſion that may ſeem to perpetuate to the Roman 
* catholics either churches, or church-livings, or that may eſſentiallß take 
«© from ours, or give to their clergy. . W 611142 12h 


vol. III. No. DXXV. 
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renunciation of his treaty with Clanricarde, on pretence that 


articles were not performed on the part of emen 


OnkMON D was not ſurpriſed at this perfidy ; ; nor did he 455 
any hopes from the new general aſſembly. Vet to deprive the 


7.595. 399 Iriſh of all excuſe, he reſolved to ſtruggle with his difficulties a 


little longer, and to expect the reſult of this meeting. While 
the neceſſities of Dublin obliged him to march into Weſt Meath, 
to ſeek ſubſiſtence for his troops, this aſſembly was convened. 
The moſt extravagant propoſitions were , preſented by the nun- 
cio and his clergy. They demanded the full eſtabliſhment of 


popery, the full poſſeſſion of all churches and. benefices through- 


out the kingdom, the repeal of the common law. fo far as it 


gave the crown any ecclefiaſtical power, liberty to erect popiſh 


univerſities, to appoint proviſions to all church-dignities, and 
to exerciſe their eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in its full extent; and 
they required a new oath for continuing the aſſociation until 
theſe, points ſhould be effectually obtained. The ſubſtance of 
theſe propoſitions was, readily accepted. By a formal reſolution 


they condemned the late, peace. The nuncio contended 


Vol. III. 
No. Dxxxiv. 


for cenſuring thoſe, commiſſioners who had tranſacted it. 
But in oppoſing this violence, the aſſembly was betrayed 
into a ridiculous inconſiſtency. They voted, that the commiſ- 
fioners had acted honeſtly in making, and the clergy alſo in 
violating the peace. In contradiction to the ſenſe of the French 
court, ſignified by its miniſter, in contempt of a ſpirited re- 
monſtrance from the marquis of Ormond, they pronounced it. 
null and void. | 


HERE was a full period to all hopes from the Iriſh. Ormond, 
ſurrounded by. a party exaſperated at the repeated perfidy of this 
odious race, provoked at the diſtreſſes to which they had been 
reduced in the royal ſervice, and unable any longer to ſupply 
the demands of a famiſhed army, found himſelf, after a long 
feries of toilſome efforts for the intereſts of his ſovereign, de- 

| ceiyed, 


ceived, deſtitute, and abandoned. Be nk no RAG ſupport 

the king's cauſe, or protect his proteſtant ſubjects; he, there 

fore, determined, as his laſt deſperate reſource, to depoſite the 
rights of the crown with the Engliſh parliament. Thoſe who 

ſtill adhered to Iriſh government, however zealouſly affected to 

the king, however averſe to the proceedings of his opponents, 

yet could not deny the neceſſity of this reſolution. The privy Carte, 
council concurred i in it: it was approved by a. parliament held ew L 
in Dublin, The king was now delivered up to the commit. * 
ſioners appointed by the two houſes to receive bim from the 
Scots; and Ormond was aſſured, his majeſty had fignified his 
pleaſure, that in a caſe of extreme neceſſity, he ſhould ſubmit 
rather to the Engliſh than the Iriſh. The king's private let- Vol. I. 
ters afforded "Ormond abundant reaſon . to doubt the truth of Append. 
theſe aſſurances, yet they ſerved to juſtify the reſolution he had rm 
now formed to the public. He, wrote to the parliament commiſ- 
ſioners, offering to reſign his government | and garriſons on their 

own conditions. f 


1 1 4 
FS | 


Tux confederates, 960 had ever profeſſed Wa to b 
king, were not entirely inſenſible to the odium of forcing. his g. > 
lieutenant into a ſubmiſſion to his enemies ; and at leaſt, 
thought it neceſſary to affect a ſolicitude for preventing it, by. _ 
rene wing their overtures for an accommodation. But, as the 
nuncio ſtill influenced their councils, the terms offered by the 
agents were inſolent and extravagant. They ſerved, however, 
to give the marquis ſome reſpite, and ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities, 

until his treaty with the parliament ſhould be concluded. Lord 
Inchiquin now regarded him as a friend, ſent him ſome: ſup- 
plies, and conſulted him on his operations againſt the Iriſh in 
Munſter. This lord was at the head of five thouſand foot, and 
fifteen hundred horſe, and was reinforced from England. He 


took ſeveral places from the Iriſh, and threatened Waterford 
Rr 2 f with 


* 
4 han — — — — —— n 
„ ' 
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with a fiege. Preſton was recalled from his petty expeditions 
in Leinſter, to oppoſe the progreſs of lord Inchiquin ; for 
O'Nial would obey no orders, not even of the nuncio, though 
his rapacious followers called themſelves the pope's army. This 
refractory leader had lately been made general of Connaught; 
he was in poſſeſſion of ſome counties of Leinſter, and in all the 
Iriſh quarters through the northern province abſolute com- 
mander. His affectation of independency, his ſubtile, dark, 


and enterprizing temper, the inſolence of his followers, who 


A. D. 1647. 


could not conceal the pride and prejudices of their ancient de- 
ſcent, and claimed the whole iſland as the property of the old 
Iriſh, filled the confederates with fears and diſcontents. Thoſe 
of Leinſter, and all the catholics of Engliſh race, dreaded ex- 
tirpation from theſe ſavages. So that the body of Iriſh inſur- 
gents, who had given ſuch conſequence, and ſuch dignity to 
their original conſpiracy ; who had extorted the moſt abject 
condeſcenſions from the king, and prefcribed law to his licu- 
tenant, was now on the point of breaking into virulent factions, 
and declaring deſperate. war againſt each ther. 


Ver ti'l were they apparently ſo powerful, and fo infatuated 
by an ambitious, ignorant, 9 preſumptuous clergy, that no 
inteſtine diſorders could abate their extravagance, The propo- 
fitions of the marquis of Ormond were accepted by the parlia- 
ment, and their treaty commenced. But before any fignature 
of the treaty, and when Ormond, by the delay of thoſe ſuccours 
promiſed, in the interim, was ſtill at liberty to recede, Ley- 
borne, one of the queen's chaplains, arrived in Ireland under 
the fictitious name of Winter Grant. He was ſent with expedi- 
ents for advancing a peace, and directed to act entirely in con- 
cert with the marquis of Ormond. Here was a fair occaſion 
offered to the Iriſh of correcting their errours, and treating, by 
this agent, on fair and moderate terms. They, indeed, offer- 


ed 
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ed their propoſitions by Grant, but they were the propolitions 
dictated by the clergy, and already - 4" rag and they were again 
rejected with diſdain “. 


* 


8 now W for Ormond but to conclude his 
treaty with the parliament. His ſecond ſon, lord Richard 
Butler, afterwards earl of Arran, the earl of Roſcommon, colo- 
nel Chicheſter, and Sir James Ware, were ſent to England as 
hoſtages for the performance of his ſtipulations. A conſiderable 
force marched out of Ulſter to Dublin, and reinforcements ſent 
from England were admitted into the city. On the nineteenth 


day of June, the artieles were ſigned. Ormond engaged to de- Cox, 


Append. 
am- No. xxxviil. 


liver up Dublin, andall the king's garriſons, his ordinance, 
munition, and ſtores, together with the (word of ſtate, and 
other enfigns of his government, on the twenty- eighth of the 


ſucceeding month, or ſooner, if required by parliament, on 


notice of four days. The commiſſioners on their part promiſ- 


ed, that proteſtants ſhould be protected; that all who choſe to 


attend the marquis out of Ireland ſhould have free liberty to de- 
part; that popiſh recuſants, who had not engaged in the rebel- 
lion, might reſt ſecurely in the favour of parliament, according 
to their future demeanour ; that the marquis of Ormond ſhould 


have liberty to reſide in England, on condition of ſubmitting to 


the ordinances of enen IP eee chat the ſum 


* We ate told, char even ON now 1 to apprehend f the * 


ſequences of driving Ormond from the kingdom, and entered into ſome ne- 


gociations with him. Ormond propoſed, that if he could procure a. ceſſation- 


for one year, he would break off his treaty with the parliament, but required 
an anſwer within fourteen days. O'Nial diſpatched his nephew, Daniel 
O'Nial, to recommend this meaſure to the ſupreme council. The propriety 


of it he explained at large to his friend Mac Mahon, the popiſh biſhop of 


Clogher, and earneſtly exhorted him to ſupport it. But the infatuated Goun- 
cil, whether influenced by this prelate or no, effectually defeated the whole pro- 


jet, by impriſoning Daniel until the fourteen days limited "wy the marquis were ex- 


pired. BoRLAs x. 
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formed of their enemies. Their commiſſioners, on the ſixteenth 
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exp:nded by him in the king's ſervice amounted to thirteen 
thobſand eight hundred and ſeventy-ſeven pounds. They en- 
gaged to pay three thouſand of this ſum before his departure,and 
to ſecure the remainder by ſufficient bills of exchange. 


Tun eliamenticiens were now complete maſters of Dublin; 
and ſcorned to delay the exerciſe of their authority until Or- 
mond ſhould depart. Scarcely had the treaty been ſigned, when 
the commiſſioners, without any ordinance of parliament, by 
their own abſolute will and pleaſure; forbad the uſe of the li- 
turgy, (the only form of worſhip eſtabliſhed by law) and obtrud- 
ed the directory on all places of worſhip. The Iriſh catholics 
had already refuſed the leaſt toleration of the eſtabliſhed worſhip 
in any place ſubject to their power, and, in the extravagance of 
their expectations, had diſputed, whether the king ſhould be al- 
lowed one chapel in the capital, when their dominion was to 
extend over the whole kingdom. With the ſame ſpirit of bigotry, 
theſe zealous reformers rejected the remonſtrance of the clergy, 
and thundered their menaces againſt the heinous guilt of worſhip- 
ing God in any form or manner but their“ own. Although they 
were not careful to perform the ſtipulations of parliament, and, 
particularly, to enable the lieutenant to diſcharge his debts, by 
paying him the ſum for which he ſtood immediately engaged, yet 
were they impatient for his departure. He had delayed the re- 
fignation of his authority until the twenty-eighth day of July, in 
hopes of obtaining permiſſion to tranſport five thouſand men 
for the ſervice of France, which was much deſired by that 
court, and would ſerve to dignify his exile. But this overture 
was rejected by parliament, although the troops were to be 


of 


Their prohibition was Confined to the city, or at leaſt not obeyed without 
the walls. For, in the univerſity, the biſhop of Meath till continued to uſe the 
liturgy. And hither the proteſtants of the eſtabliſhed church crowded with parti- 
cular fervour to divine worſhip in this time of perſecution. _ 
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of this month, ſummoned him to remove from the caſtle, and 
deliver the regalia within four days. He could not oppoſe their 
demand ; but as his preſent removal was inconvenient, he con- 
tented them with reſigning the caſtle to the cuſtody of their own 


guards ; and the ceremonial of delivering his ſword was by 
agreement deferred to the day mentioned in the treaty. 


371 


Tux moderate and ſenſible of the confederates were now caſt 


in the utmoſt conſternation, convinced at laſt of their own 
errours, and the extravagances of their party. Owen O Niall 
grew every day more terrible. He was, with difficultygreſtrain- 


ed by the nuncio from ſeizing Kilkenny ; ; and the cathelics of utes 


Munſter expected every moment to be expoſed to his depreda-y. a 
tions. Their new general, Glamorgan, diſcovered too. great 
an inclination to concur with this leader of the papal army.- Lord 
Muſkerry, the rival of this earl, and the enemy of the nuncio 
and O'Nial, at the moment that his deſtruction was meditated, 


fled to the Munſter army, was received as their leader, and - 


Glamorgan depoſed. But, notwithſtanding, this inſtance of ſuc- 
ceſsful vigour, it was ſill apprehended, that the turbulence. of 
the nuncio muſt encreaſe, and that O'Nial would attempt ſome 
deſperate purpoſe on the departure of the marquis of Ormond. 

Sir Robert Talbot, Darcy, Belling, ſome of the molt eminent of 
the confederates, and even Prefton himſelf, was now. convinc- 
ed, that their preſervation depended on a union with Ormond. 


In a private conference with lord Digby, they earneſtly entreat- * — 
ed that the marquis ſhould continue for ſome time longer in Ire- 


land. But their application was too late; and their ſincerity too 
juſtly ſuſpected. Ormond. could diſcover. no good purpoſe to be 
anſwered by his farther reſidence in the kingdom, nor could he 
ſtoop to conceal himſelf in ſome retreat when he had reſigned 


his public character. He left the regalia to be delivered to the 


commiſſioners, embarked on the . appointed, and landed at 
BE, | 
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CHAP I. 

State of Ireland on the un of the marquis of Ormond — 
Preſton defeated at Dungan- Bill. —Owen O'Nial called to the 
defencPof Leinſter.— Progreſt of lord Inchiquin.—Battle of 
 Knothnoneſs,—General aſſembly at Kilkenny.—Intemperance of 
the nuncio.— Agents choſen for Rome and France. Their in- 

ftrutions.— Anſwer of the queen and prince to the Iriſh agents. 
— Iriſh treat about a Ceſſation woith lord Inchiguin.-— He revolts 
to the royaliſts.— Ye nuncio oppoſes the ceſſation. —It is conclud- 
ed. Excommunication pronounced on thoſe who ſhould ſupport it. 
— Appeal againſt the excommunication.—O'Nial and the nuncio 
declare war againſt the ſupreme council. — The nuncio driven to 

Galway.—O'Nial treats with Fones.—Succeſſes of Monk.— An- 
trim unites with O'Nial.—Their ill-ſucceſs.— Return of the 
agents from France.—The nuncio admoniſhed to depart from the 
kingdom.— Arrival of the marquis of Ormond.—He commences 
a treaty of peace with the confederates.—Clamours of the 
clergy. —Treaty interrupted, —renewed,—and concluded.— Ap- 
 pointmentof COMMISSIONERS OF TRUST. Charles executed.— 
His ſon proclaimed i in Ireland. —Confternation and flight of the 
nuncio.—Various parties and intereſts in Ireland. Ormond prac- 
tiſes with O'Nial, with Coote, and with Jones, —but in vain. 
—Diffculties and diſtreſſes of the marquis.—The king purpoſes 
to repair to Ireland. —Ormond takes the field. — Fones emberraf- 
ed — O'Nial treats with Monk.—Preſton's officers corrupted. 
Ormond advances to Dublin. —Inchiquin marches to Drogheda. 
His ſucceſſes. —Coote relieved in Derry.—Succours arrive in 
Du ms — 
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Dutblin.— Alarming intelligence. Lord Inchiquin detached to 
Munſter.— Battle of Rathmines, — Effects of Ormond's defeat.— 
He conceives new hopes from à junction with Ow:n O' Mal. H 
relieves Drogheda. — Arrival of Oliver Cromwell. — Storm and 
maſſacre of Drogbeda.—Progreſi of the parliamentarians in 
Ulter.—Ormond urges the king to repair to Ireland. Me de- 
- fign prevented. —Wexford flrengthened.—betrayed to Cromwell. 
— Roſs ſurrendered ,—Siege of Duncannon raiſed —Ormond rein- 
forced. — He reſolves to engage Cromwell, —who inveſts Water- 
ford. —Perverſeneſs of the citizens, —Their garriſon reinforced. 
—Cromwell raiſes the fiege —Ormond prevented from attacking 
his rear.—The Munſter garriſons revolt to Cromwel!.—Conſe- 
quence of this event. he citie 7055 to admit Ormord s garri- 
ons. —Obſtinacy and inſolence f the citizens of Waterford. —Or- 
mond s. forces diſperſed.— His, conduct maligned.— Aſſembly of bi- 
' ſhops, Their declaration, —County-agents at Kilkenny, —alarmed 
at the approach of Cromwell, —He retires — Again returns to 
Kilkenny, —which is furrendered — He marches to Clonmel,— 
Brave defence of Hugh. O'Nial — Attempt to relieve Clonmel, 
— defeated by lord Broghill —Reſolution of a_ biſhop of Roſe — 
Clonmel ſurrendered. —Cromwell embarks for England. _ 


RE LAN PD, on the departure of the marquis of Ormond, a. D. 76 47: 
ſeemed reduced to its ancient ſtate of anarchy and diſtrac- Carte, 
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attempts to reſtore diſcipline, only ſerved to irritate a famiſhed 
ſoldiery. They plundered the inhabitants; they inſulted their 
officers; and Jones, who could not ſupply their neceſſities, 


found it neceſſary to connive at their outrage. Three different 


armies of catholics were quartered in different ſtations. Owen 
O'Nial, and his barbarous followers, were equally enemies to 
the king and to the ruling powers of England ; ; they profeſſed 
an entire devotion to the pope and his nuncio. The army of 
Preſton, and that of Munſter, ſeemed at length convinced of 
the errour and obſtinacy of their party, wiſhed for the return of 
Ormond, and were inveterate enemies to the parliamentarians. 
The Scots of Ulſter were offended at the late proceedings of 
England, and averſe to the preſent government. In Munſter, 
lord Inchiquin was incenſed at ſome attempts to remove him 
from his command, during the time that lord Liſle reſided in 
this province, with the inſignificant title of the parliament's 
chief governour. On the ſame principle which had ſeduced 
him from the ſervice of the king, he was now diſpoſed to aban- 
don his preſent maſters, Such was the dilunion both of catho- 
lics and proteſtants And from this ſtate of confuſion we are 
now to deduce the affairs of Ireland, to the laſt conflict of its 
parties, and the complete and final reduction of the kingdom 
under the dominion of the crown of England. 


LoRD DIGB, who ſtill continued to reſide near Dublin, 
was indefatigable in practiſing againſt the parliamentarians, and 


to effect the return of Ormond. His dependance was on the 


catholic armies of Munſter and Leinſter ; and with their leaders 
he concerted his deſigns. The Munſter army was now entruſted 
to the command of lord Taafe, with the conſent of Muſkerry, 
that he might have leiſure to attend the ſupreme council, and 
ſupport the intereſts of their party in this aſſembly. That of 
Preſton was compoſed of ſeven thouſand foot, and one thou- 
ſand horſe, ready for action; and, with this force, he advanced 

into 
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into the Engliſh quarters, Naas. and ſome other inconſider. 
able places, he ſoon reduced, and had the honour of repelling 
Jones in two ſkirmiſhes. By inveſting Trim, he again called' open 
out this general ; and, by the advice of lord Digby, reſolved to 
ſeize the advantage of his abſence from the capital. The gar- 
riſon was weak; many of the inhabitants diſaffected to the par- 
liament. By a forced march, Preſton advanced towards Dub- 
lin, in full hope of ſuddenly ſurpriſing it. Jones purſued with 
equal alacrity ; and, at a place called Dungan-hill, the armies 
came to an engagement: The Engliſh general had been rein- 
forced by ſome northern troops, ſo that his numbers were near- 
ly equal to thoſe of Preſton. They. ruſhed upon the enemy 
with an impetuous valour and enthuſiaſtic hatred of the Iriſh; 
and, though they fought without regard to orders, or any 
ſettled ſcheme of attack, they ſoon gained a complete and 
bloody victory. As Jones could not improve this advantage, 
from the want of proviſions, he returned to Dublin, poſſeſſed 
of the enemy's arms, cannon, and baggage, with a number of 
priſoners, ſeveral of diſtinguiſhed rank and conſequence ; while - 
Preſton fled to Carlow with his horſe, and there collected the 


ſhattered remains of his infantry. 


THz nuncio, and his creatures, dreaded, that this genera], if 
ſleſſed of Dublin, would refign it to Ormond, and invite the 
prince of Wales into Ireland, to the utter confuſion of all their 
fantaſtical projects. They received the intelligence of his de- 
feat with joy; and inſiſted on the neceſſity of recalling O'Nial 
from ſome petty hoſtilities which he carried on in Con- 
naught, andentruſting him with the defence of Leinſter. Preſ- 
ton had the mortification of receiving an order from the ſu- 
reme council, to reſign moſt of his remaining ſorces to his ri- 
val. O'Nial derided the general who could be forced to an en- "MY 
gagement againſt his will, and cautiouſly avoiding this errour, Om. 
eluded every attempt of Jones to meet him in the field, hot [l. 
582 though * EM 
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though his depredations were | extended even to the walls' of 
Dublin. 


THE preſervation of the Munſter army, a by lord 
Taafe, became now of greater conſequence ; and the general 
ſeemed determined againſt expoſing it to any wanton hazard. 
Lord Inchiquin was obliged to act with vigour againſt the Iriſh, 
as well to ſupply the neceſſities of his men, as to allay the ſuſ- 
picions of the ruling powers in England. He over- ran ſome 
counties, took ſeveral forts, and inveſted Cahir, an ancient 
caſtle, environed by two branches of the river Sure, ſtrongly 
fortified, and difficult of acceſs. No ſooner had ſome of the out- 
works been gained, when the caſtle, which, in the reign of 
Elizabeth, had ſuſtained the aſſaults of the earl of Eſſex and his 
whole army for a conſiderable time, was, in a few hours, ſur- 
rendered to lord Inchiquin. Thus, was a way opened for his 
famiſhed troops to range freely over the fertile county of Tip- 
perary. Witheut any oppoſition from Taafe, he continued his 
victorious progreſs, and advanced againſt the city of Caſhel. 
The inhabitants fled'to their cathedral church, ſeated on a rock 
well fortified, and provided with a ſtrong garriſon. Inchiquin 
propoſed to leave them unmoleſted, on condition that they 
would advance him ' three thouſand pounds, and a month's pay 
for his army. But, as this propoſal was raſhly rejected, he took 
the place by ſtorm, with conſiderable ſlaughter both of the citi- 
zens and ſoldiery. Here he gained a prodigious bdoty ; yet till 
inſufficiently provided for continuing in the field, on the ap- 
proach of winter he diſperſed his army into garriſons, 


In ſtorming the rock of Caſhel, about twenty eccleſiaſtics had 
fallen in the indiſcriminate ſlaughter, an incident ſhocking to 


the nuncio, who inveighed againſt this ſacrilegious cruelty, and 


clamoured for revenge. He imputed the inaQtivity of Taafe 
to ſome ſecret concert between this lord, Muſkerry, and In- 


chiquin. To this traiterous deſertion of the catholic cauſe he 


aſcribed 


1 G Ne I. 


aſcribed all the calamities of the faithful, the innocent blood 
ſhed before the holy altars, and every outrage and enormity of 
the heretical army. His whole party were on fire, and ſo 
violent and ſo popular were their clamours, that lord Taafe 
was obliged to take the field in November. Inchiquin collect- 
ed his forces, and encountered him at a place called Knockno- 
neſs. The left wing of the Iriſh, commanded by lord Taafe, 
was quickly broken, nor could he ſtop the flight though he kill- 
ed ſeveral of the fugitives with his own hand. On the right, an 
officer of the family of Mac-Donnel, famed in the Iriſh wars, 
and known by the name of Kolkitto, or the left-handed, com- 
manded a gallant body of Highlanders, ſupported by two re- 
giments of horſe. After one diſcharge of muſketry, the High- 
landers, according to their cuſtom, fell ſword in hand upon the 
enemy, broke, purſued, ſlaughtered them, and ſeized their 
cannon and carriages. On the return of Inchiquin to the aſ- 
fiſtance of his left wing, they were abandoned by the cavalry, 
and by the fall of Kolkitto left without a commander. Yet ſtil] Porlate. 
they obſtinately ſtood their ground, until ſeven hundred of their 
number were ſlaughtered ; when the remains of this brave body 
laid down their arms, and accepted quarter. Thus was the 
victory of Inchiquin complete; more than three thouſand Iriſh, 
the flower of their Munſter army, were cut to pieces ; fix thou- 
ſand arms, all their baggage and artillery, their general's tent 
and cabinet, thirty-eight colours and ftandards fell into the 
hands of the victors. 


Tus repeated calamities had their full impreſſion on the 
more temperate of the confederates. Several reſolved to con- 
tend no longer with the pride and violence of the nuncio, and 
the outrages of O'Nial, but to abandon a cauſe ſo deſperate, and 
a country ſo miſerably waſted by war, and threatened with the 
extremity of famine, Lord Muſkerry prevailed on them, with 
difficulty, to make one attempt more to give their country 

peace, 


B 
| 
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peace, and thus to avert its impending ruin. For this purpoſe, 
it was in the firſt place neceſſary to gain their party a ſuperio- 
rity in the general aſſembly now ſummoned to Kilkenny; and 
they laboured fo vigourouſly, and fo ſucceſsfully for this point, 
that the nuncio ſoon diſcovered the deſign of ſubverting his 
power, and reſolved to counterat it. He had recommended 
eleven perſons to Rome, to be made biſhops. He prevailed on 
the ſupreme council, formed of his own creatures, to ſummon 
theſe ecclefiaſtics by writ to the aſſembly. The lawyers object 

ed, that their bulls were not yet arrived, that they were not con- 
ſecrated, nor inveſted with their temporalties. The nuncio, 
at firſt, threatened to conſecrate them himſelf ; but as the 
ſafer a more expeditious method, ordered them to take their 
ſeats directly. The aſſembly was intimidated, and acquieſced ; 
and the nuncio, of conſequence, grew more inſolent. Ulſter 
had uſually ſent ſixty-three members to the general aſſembly; 
nine only now attended from this province ; he inſiſted, that 
as the war had prevented a full election, theſe nine ſhould be al- 
lowed fixty-three voices, but the page party proved ſtrong 
enough to reject this extravagant demand. 


IN deſpite.of all the oppoſition of Rinunccini, the aſſembly 
now declared almoſt unanimouſly for peace ; and, for this pur- 
pole, reſolved to ſend agents to the queen and prince in France, 
the only perſons, with whom they could commence a treaty. 
The nuncio dreaded ſuch a deputation, as the firſt ſtep to recall- 
ing Ormond, and inviting the prince of Wales to Ireland. He 
vehemently oppoſed it; he preſſed the aſſembly to addreſs them- 
ſelves to Rome, and to implore the protection of the pope: and 
ſo far were his inſtances ſucceſsful, that it was reſolved to ſend 
deputations to Rome and Madrid, as well as to France ; that thoſe 
to Rome ſhould depart firſt, and that the agents deſtined to 
France ſhould there await their anſwer. The choice of theſe 
agents was a point of delicate diſcuſſion, T he oppoſers of the 

| nuncio 


Ch. 1. SG I. 


nuncio laboured to have ſuch perſons nominated as were likely 
to obſtruct their meaſures, if continued in the aſſembly. By 
their management, the popiſh biſhop of Ferns, and Nicholas 
Plunket, two zealous enemies to peace, were appointed to re- 
pair to Rome. But, when they proceeded to nominate Mac Ma- 
hon of Clogher to go to France, in conjunction with lord Muſ- 
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kerry and Geoffry Browne, this active partizan of the nuncio Carte, 
ſaw through their deſign, and poſitively and haughtily refuſed ol. 


to obey the order of the aſſembly. This inſult raiſed a conſi- 
derable ferment ; but fo effectually was Mac Mahon ſupported 
by the nuncio, that it was ſoon found neceſſary to ſubſtitute the 


marquis of Antrim in his place. £ 


Tre inſtructions to be given to theſe agents was a point in 
which the nuncio was particularly intereſted. He and his clergy 
had, in the fulneſs of their pride and folly, ſubſcribed a decla- 
ration, that they never would conſent that either the queen or 
prince ſhould be invited into Ireland, until the pope's articles re- 
lative to religion were ſecured ; that any but a Roman catholic 
ſhould ever be appointed chief governour ; that the forts and 


armies of the confederates ſhould ever be delivered to heretics, 


or that any peace ſhould be concluded, which might leſſen the 

reſent ſtate and public exerciſe of their religion. They now 
contended, that the inſtructions of the agents deſtined to France, 
ſhould be ſubmitted to their inſpection, and modelled agreeably 
to their declaration. The oppoſite party ſuffered theſe zealous 
churchmen to amuſe themſelves with framing the inſtructions, 
and inſerting all their extravagant demands, as Muſkerry and 
Browne had privately agreed to negle& them, and not to infiſt 
upon demands which had been already rejected, which muſt 
ever be rejected, or which tended to the ſubjection of their 
country to a foreign power, now the ayowed deſign of the cler- 
gy and the old Iriſh *. 


* It was particularly avowed in a tract written by an Iriſh Jeſuit, printed 
about this time, and privately diſperſed through the nation. The poſitions 
ot 
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As the ſeſſion of the aſſembly drew towards a concluſion, 
each party was ſolicitous about the choice of members of the 
ſupreme council. After ſome debates it was agreed, that the 
council ſhould be formed equally of both parties. Lord Muf- 
kerry artfully ſuggeſted, that as the public affairs might call 
away ſeveral members from their attendance, it was neceſſary to 
appoint ſome ſupernutneraries to ſupply their places. His pro- 
poſal was haſtily embraced ; and among theſe occaſional coun- 
ſellors, he contrived to introduce forty-eight of his own parti- 
Zans, to the utter confuſion of the nuncio. 


In the mean time, the agents proceeded in their voyage to 
France, arrived at Saint Germains, and were graciouſly receiv- 
ed by the queen and prince, Notwithſtanding her majeſty's 
partiality to the marquis of Antrim, ſhe ſoon learned that her 
attention was to be given principally to lord Muſkerry and 


Geoffry Browne, as men of more real conſequence and power. 


She conferred with them in private ; they produced ſecret in- 


ſtructions, ſigned by Preſton. and lord Taafe, whereby they 


were directed to aſſure her of the unſhaken loyalty of their par- 
ty, and their unalterable adherence to the king's cauſe, in 
deſpite of thoſe who laboured to introduce a foreign juriſdiction 
into Ireland; to entreat the countenance and aſſiſtance of her 

mejelly 


of the author were, that the kings of England never had any Ae to Ire- 
land; that ſuppoſing they once had, they had forfeited it by turning heretics, 
and negleRng the conditions of pope Adrian's , grant; that the old Iriſh na- 
tives might by force of arms recover the lands and goods taken from their an. 
ceſtors by uſurpers of Engliſh and other foreign extraction; that they ſhould 
kill not only all the proteſtants, but all the Roman catholics of Ireland who 
ſupported the crown of England ; that they ſhould chuſe an Iriſh native for 
their king, and throw off at once the yoke both of heretics and foreigners.— 
The prieſt in whoſe cuſtody this book was ſeized eſcaped puniſhment by the in- 
tereſt of the nuncio, who laboured to ſave the book from cenſure. But, to his 
utter .mortification it was condemned by the ſupreme council, and ordered to 


be burnt at Kilkenny by the common hangman. Cax TE, Orm. Vor. II. 
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majeſty and the prince; and to propoſe, as the meaſure moſt 
effectual for ſupporting the royal authority, that the prince 


ſhould come over with arms and money, condeſcend to the re- 


queſts of moderate aud well affected ſubjects, and take them 
under his command. Having thus executed their private com- 


miſſion, they attended Antrim to a public audience, and pre- 


ſented the propoſitions dictated by the clergy, as the mere form 
and ceremonial of their office. | 


In theſe tranſactions the queen found an able and uſeful aſ- Carte, 


ſiſtant in the marquis of Ormond. On his departure from Ire- O 
land, this lord had been permitted to preſent himſelf before the vol 
king at Hampton-Court, and was received with the affection 
due to his ſervices. When he tendered his commiſſion for the 
licutenancy of Ireland to the king, lamenting that it had ſuc- 
ceeded fo unhappily, Charles refuſed to receive it, and ge- 
neroully replied, that the marquis alone ſhould uſc.it hereafter, 
and, he truſted, with better ſucceſs. The king conſulted him 
with the utmoſt confidence, and when the jealouſies of the army 


forced the marquis to return to London, directed him to con- 


fer with the Scotch commiſſioners, and concert meaſures for en- 
gaging Scotland and Ireland in his ſervice. The retreat of 
Charles to the Iſle of Wight retarded his ſecret negociations, 
but could not damp his zeal, The committee of Derby- houſe 
were alarmed; they required him to engage not to take any mea- 
ſures diſſerviceable to the parliament ; they ſought pretexts for 
ſeizing him: he was aſſured that a warrant had iſſued for this 
purpoſe, and inftantly refolved to eſcape to France, ee he 
was ſoon followed by his eldeft ſon, lord Offory. cs 


By 25190 of the marquis, che queen and prince gequined A 
general and gracious anſwer to the Iriſh agents, They gently 
condemned the violation of the late peace, but expreſſed their 
ſatisfaction that the confederates ſeemed at length to diſcern 
their true intereſt. They obſerved, that the agents were not 
Vol. III. Tt yet 
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yet ready to propoſe their particular deſires with reſpect to reli- 
gion, nor empowered to conclude finally on other points of 
moment, which might require particular diſcuſſion and altera- 
tion. In theſe circumſtances, they were aſſured, that the 
queen and prince would take the only part that could be 
reaſonably expected; that a perſon ſhould be ſpeedily ſent into 
Ireland, duly authoriſed to receive full and particular propoſi- 
tions from the confederates, and 'to grant them every grace 


_ conſiſtent with juſtice and the honour and intereſt of his 


majeſty. 


THe earl of Glamorgan had been for ſome time in Paris ſoli- 
citing the lieutenancy of Ireland, with recommendations from 
Rinunccini to cardinal Mazarine. The marquis of Antrim in- 
dulged himſelf with ſanguine hopes, that he ſhould be advanc- 
ed to this ſtation by the favour of the queen. But Muſkerry 
and Browne were privately aſſured, that the perſon intended for 
the government of Ireland was no other than the marquis of 
Ormond ; and that he was ſpeedily to be ſent with ſuch aids as 
could be procured from France, Next to the prince, who de- 
clared againſt an adventure into Ireland while the nuncio con- 
tinued in the kingdom, no perſon was more acceptable than 


Ormond to theſe agents and their party. They took their leave 


Belling Vin- 
diciæ, 
cap. 7. 


with perfect ſatisfaction in their ſucceſs, and returned to circu- 
late the pleaſing intelligence. 


DuRiNG theſe negociations in France, the ſupreme council 
was deeply impreſſed with the preſent dangerous fituation of 
the catholic confederacy. Two ſucceſſive defeats had almoſt 
totally deſtroyed their armies. Their reſources were exhauſted, 
their adherents, impatient of diftreſs, grew querulous and mu- 


tinous. Their declining cauſe was every day deſerted by num- 


bers, who purchaſed protection from the parliamentarians by 
grievous compoſitions. Their enemies were powerful in every 
province, and prevented only by the ſeverity of winter from 

falling 
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falling on them with irreſiſtible violence. With ſome of them 
it ſeemed abſolutely neceſſary to effect a ceſſation. Even the 
nuncio himſelf recommended a truce either with the Scots of 
Ulſter, or with lord Inchiquin, the more formidable enemy, 
that the confederates might be thus enabled to march ſecurely to 
Dublin and exterminate the odious ſectaries. 
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Lok D Inourqvmn was prepared to meet their wiſhes. TA. D. 1648. 


mediately after his victory at Knocknoneſs, he had given ſome 
ſign of diſaffection to the parliament, by a bold remonſtrance 


had been abandoned. And though he continued his operations 


againſt the Iriſh, and even threatened Kilkenny with a ſiege, 


yet he held a ſecret correſpondence with the marquis of Or- 
mond, and projected ſchemes for.recalling him to Ireland, and 
uniting with him againſt the governour of Dublin and his 

ty. Lord Broghill, ſecond to Inchiquin in command, had con- 
ceived ſome diſpleaſure againſt this lord. Ormond contrived to 
reconcile them, and to engage Broghill in their deſign. An 
emiſſary was diſpatched to the confederates to treat about a ceſ- 
ſation. Taafe and Preſton bound themſelves by a ſolemn oath 
to ſupport the king's rights and to obey his lord lieutenant. 
Inchiquin entered into the ſame engagements. The Scots of 


Ulſter gave aſſurances of uniting with Ormond, not only againſt. 


Owen O'Nial and all the Iriſh who continued in their diſobedi- 


ence to the crown, but againſt the independent party of Eng- 


land and Ireland. Thus was a powerful union fucceſsfully con- 
certed in favour of the royal cauſe, when ſome Engliſh officers 
of Munſter attached to the independent party, ſuſpeCting the 
deſign of their general, formed a ſcheme ior defeating it, by 
ſeizing Cork and Youghall. They were diſcovered and impri- 
ſoned. But this incident obliged lord Inchiquin publicly to 
avow his revolt, before the neceſlary meaſures were ſufficiently 
ſecured ; and particularly before the ceſſation with the Iriſh 
SED was 


againſt their neglect of his forces, and the diſtreſſes to which he Borlaſe. 
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was concluded; a point of the utmoſt moment, as it was to pre- 


pare the way for a powerful conjunction of den nnn, 
with the proteſtant nn e 


Bur in this point, embarraſlinents and delays were now ex- 
perienced. The nuncio had but a few weeks ſince earneſtly 
recommended a ceſſation. Equally an enemy both to the royal 
and popular party, he indulged his imagination with projects 
of detaching Ireland entirely from the Engliſh government, in 
whatever form, and by whatever powers it was adminiſtered, 


Tranſported by his viſions of a pope ſupreme monarch of Ire- 


land, and a ſtately hierarchy to execute his government, he 
turned his eyes from the calamities of the nation with a ſteady 
inſenſibility ; and, from the moment that Inchiquin declared 
for the king, exclaimed loudly againſt any ceflation with this 
lord. The ſupreme council repeatedly endeavoured to obviate 
his wild objections. The nunciv, as uſual, recurred to the 
clergy. A number of biſhops aſſembled at his houſe, and pro- 
teſted againſt the ceſſation. The council was provoked and 
aſtoniſhed at this extravagance ; yet, not entirely ſuperiour to 
the fear of excommunication, heſitated and delayed. Clanri- 
carde, Taafe, and Preſton, laboured to confirm them in the 
reſolution of giving ſome relief to their diſtracted country. The 
ſupernumerary members of the ſupreme council ſupported the 
ſentiments of theſe leaders; the provincial afſemblies of Lein- 
ſter and Munſter appeared at Kilkenny, and loudly urged the 
neceſſity of a ceſſation. The nuncio, and his clergy, while 
they raved of the church and its rights, of oppoſing heretics, of 


avenging the ſlaughter of their holy brethren, and the pollu- 


tion of their altars at Caſhel, could propoſe no reaſonable 
ſcheme for carrying on the war. It was, therefore, reſolved, 
after various debates and conferences, that the ceſſation ſhould 
be concluded, with the clauſe of mutual aſſiſtance againſt all 


T nr 
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Tux nuncio was enraged even to a degree of phrenzy, He 


fled. ſecretly from Kilkenny, and caſt, himſelf into the arms of 
his favourite, O'Nial, whom. he conjured to march without de- 


lay againſt the profane betrayers of the church. The council 
reſpectfully entreated him to return, and to confer temperately 
on public affairs. He diſclaimed all connexion with them, un- 


leſs the generals of their Leinſter and Munſter armies were diſ- 


placed, proviſions and quarters aſſigned to the forces of O'Nial, 
and the whole conduct of peace and war ſubmitted abſolutely 
to the elergy. He cauſed their proteſt againſt the ceſſation to 
be affixed on the doors of the cathedral in Kilkenny; and, when 
this was contemptuouſly torn down, his fentence of excom- 
munication was thundered "againſt all thoſe who contrived or 
favoured the ceſſation, and an interdi& denounced on = mma 
in which it ſhould be nen or maintained. | 


RiNvnccinu;: in athe blindneſs ol his preſumption, Pg 
that theſe ſeverities muſt have the ſame force and effect with 
the cenſures publiſhed on the peace of forty- ſix. But times and 
circumſtances were changed. By fulminating his ſpiritual ter- 
rours upon many trivial occaſions, he had rendered them con- 
temptible. Men were gradually rouſed by his violences from 
a ſtate of ſtupid. ſubmiſſion, and grew aſhamed. of their ſaper- 
ſtitious fears. In his former ſentence of excommunication; he 
had been ſupported by a conſiderable number of biſhops j now 
only by four. The pretence for the firſt. was, that no provi- 
fion had been made for religion in the articles of peace. In 
the preſent treaty there were expreſs proviſions for the intereſts 
of the clergy, and the freedom of the catholic worſhip ; and 
theſe ſeemed fo favourable, that eight prelates, retracted the 
proteſt formerly ſigned againſt the ceſſation, and recommended 
pacific meaſures to the nuncio. The ſupreme council ventured 
to appeal in form againſt his cenſures, in which they were ſup- 
ported by. two archbiſhops, twelve. biſhops, all the ſecular 
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clergy of their dioceſes, by all the Jeſuits and Carmelites, many 
of the Auguſtinians and Dominicans, above five hundred Fran- 


ciſcans, the moſt exemplary and intelligent of all thoſe legions 
of eccleſiaſtics which overipreng the nation. | 


Tnovon the power of the nuncio was thus evidently: on ** 
decline, yet ſtill he was ſupported by no inconſiderable party. 
Thoſe of the clergy who expected preferment from his favour, 
thoſe of the laity Who looked for the reſtoration of their pater- 
nal lands by the expulſion of the Engliſh and Scots, they who 
were oppreſſed by debts, and they who only ſubſiſted by public 
commotions, all declared for deſperate meaſures, and crowded 
to'the ſtandard of Owen O'Nial ; who, though ſworn to obey 
the orders of the confederates, yet acted as if the nuncio had ab- 
ſolved him from his oath, and ſolemnly denounced war againſt 
the ſupreme council and their adherents. Taafe, Preſton, and 
Clanricarde, took vigourous meaſures for oppoſing him. Their 
armies were ſo formed, that the officers, to a man, deſpiſed the 
cenſures of the nuncio. Though it was in their power to have 
ſeized him and O'Nial as they lay at yam yet 
they induſtriouſly avoided all violent meaſures. They con- 


tented themſelves with deſiting that the -nuncio ſhould not 


trouble them with any letters or orders, as they were de- 
termined to obey thoſe only of the ſupreme council; and a con- 


ſiderable force was detached to Kilkenny to ſupport the autho- 
rity of this aſſembly. 


Wan being thus declared between the different parties of the 
confederates, O'Nial contrived to make a truce with the Ulfter 
Scots, in order to be more at leiſure to proſecute his operations, 
He collected his fo:czs from Connaught and Ulſter ; but the 
nuncio had now no money to ſupply them, Their ravages 
were univerſally deteſted, and they ſoon found themſelves 
unable to contend with the army of Preſton, reinforced by ſome 
troops of Inchiquin and Taafe. Athlone, which had for ſome 


time 
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time been poſſeſſed by the nuncio's partizans, was beſieged by 7 
Preſton and the marquis of  Clanricarde, reduced before O'Nial 


could arrive to its relief, and the nuncio driven from this city 
to Galway. Here he endeavoured to convene a ſynod of the 
clergy, in order to confirm his cenſures by their ſanction. 


Clanricarde, by order of the ſupreme council, prevented them 


from aſſembling, inveſted the city, and- obliged the inhabitants 
to proclaim the ceſſation, to pay a conſiderable ſum of W 
and utterly to renounce the nuncio and his adherents. 


Tus prelate, ſtill undiſmayed; iſſued his comminations in his 


own name, and by his own authority, ſince he could not col- 
le& the clergy, and declared thoſe who favoured: or adhered to 
the ceſſation to be guilty of mortal fin. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe 
ridiculous cenſures of all. thoſe who preſumed to treat with he- 
retics, his favourite, Owen O' Nial, was permitted to make 
overtures of accommodation to Jones, at Dublin, the inveterate 
enemy of the king, the confederates, and Roman catholic reli- 
gion. Jones had not been inattentive to the diſtractions of the 
Iriſh, but could not venture to take advantage of them, as he 
ſuſpected the fidelity of his garriſon, and was perſuaded that 
numbers of his officers only waited ſor the arrival of Ormond to 
declare in favour of the king. To quiet his apprehenſions, he 
boldly ſeized the moſt ſuſpected, ſent ſome to England, im- 
priſoned others in the caſtle of Dublin; while Monk, to whom 
the parliament had entruſted the command of Ulſter, made a 
bold irruption into this province, ſurpriſed Carricfergus, ſeized 
Monroe, and ſent him priſoner to England, eaſily reduced Bel- 
faſt and Colerain, and ſtationed his garriſons on the frontiers, 
to reſtrain the incurſions of the Iriſh, Owen O'Nial, who, in 
effect, declared againſt the marquis of Ormond, was received 
with open arms by theſe triumphant independents. 
readily conſented to an accommodation with him, and per- 
mitted him to march unmoleſted through Leinſter, in proſecu- 
tion 
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tion of his defigns againſt the common enemy. - Diſappointed 
in his attempt to relieve Athlone, Owen now formed a bold de- 
ſign to ſurprize Kilkenny, and at once to ſeize che whole ſu- 


preme council. 


Ix this city, the capital of the Iriſh quarters, and chief ſeat 
of their government, there were not wanting a number of buſy 
ſpirits, impatient for innovation, and zealous for the intereſt of 
the nuncio and .O'Nial, thoſe champions of the church. Of 
theſe, one Paul King, an eccleſiaſtic, engaged to form a party, 
and betray Kilkenny to O'Nial. No ſeaſon could be more 
favourable to ſuch a deſign. The marquis of Antrim had late- 
ly returned from France, with all his hopes of being advanced 
to the government of Ireland utterly confounded. Provoked 
at this diſappointment, he joined the party who oppoſed the 
ceſſation, and gave O'Nial.. the moſt magnificent aſſurances of 
ſupport, by his intereſt in Ulſter. This conjunction ſerved to 
encreaſe the conſequence of Owen, and to animate his partizans. 


On the other hand, the forces of his adverſaries were diſperſed. 


But the ſlo and cautious ptocedure of this general was not cal- 
culated for an enterprize of alacrity. The deſign on Kilkenny 
was diſcovered, and Inchiquin had already arrived to the aſ- 
ſiſtance of the ſupreme council, when his forces were ravaging 


the country at ſome miles diſtance from this city. 


O'N1ar could now but continue his depredations, while 
Inchiquin and part of Preſton's army advanced cloſe upon him. 
Unable to contend with their united numbers, he craftily pro- 


poſed an accommodation to lord Inchiquin, offering to leave 
Munſter unmoleſted, provided that his operations in the other 


provinces were not oppoſed. ' Inſtead of accepting this propo- 
ſition, Inchiquin endeavoured to force him to an engagement; 
but the wary Northern eluded all his attempts, and after ſome 
inconſiderable operations and ſucceſſes gained on each fide, at 
length found it neceſſary to retreat to Ulſter. 

NoR 
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Nor was che marquis of Antrim more hicoeffal in his at- 
tempts to oppoſe'the ceſſation.” He had led a party of Scottiſh © 
Highlanders into Ireland, reinforced them by ſome Iriſh par- 
tizans at Wexford, and ſeemed to grow to ſome degree of con- 
ſequence and power, when his party was ſuddenly attacked by 
a detachment of the confederate forces; and defeated, with the 
ſlaughter of his brave Highlanders. The nuncio, diſmayed at 
this accident, fled to O'Nial'; but the vanity of Antrim was 
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not abated ; he addreſſed himſelf to Jones, he boaſted his power 


in the Northern province, and -promiſed the moſt important 
ſervices againſt the Iriſn. Jones agreed to ſupport him; O Nial 
conſented to ſerve under him; but his ſanguine hopes and oſten- 
tatious engagements only ſerved, as uſual, to expoſe him to diſ- 
grace. His inſignificance was ſoon diſcovered, and the com- 
mand, raſhly conferred: en iy was W * O Nial. 


Ix the mean time, a gebetel. aan Ia e at Kil- 
kenny, compoſed almoſt entirely of thaſe who wiſhed for peace, 
and condemned the excęſſes of the nuncis. Muſkerry and Browne 
arrived from France, and aſfured them, that the marquis of 
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Ormond was ſpeedily to follow, and to co-operate with them 


in reſtoring the public tranquillity. Encouraged by this intelli- 
gence, they proceeded. with, | unuſual vigour and reſolution. 
They formally approved and ratified the ceſſation made by the 
ſupreme council. Provoked at the outtages of Owen O'Nial, 
and affecting the utmoſt horrour at his tranſaQions with Jones, 
equally. repugnant to loyalty and religion, they declared him a 
traitor by proclamation. Scarcely did they diſcover more ten- 
derneſs to the nuncio. They renewed the appeal to Rome 
againſt his ſentence of excommunication; and, when Rinunc- 


cini contrived to have their meſſenger to the pope ſecured, and . 


his papers ſeized, this new outrage only ſerved to enflame their 
reſentments. All the catholics of Ireland, and particularly 
thoſe of Galway, where his influence was greateſt, were for · 
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bidden, under the ſevereſt penalties, to hold any intercourſe or 
correſpondence with him; at the ſame time he received a let- 
ter ſigned by the prolocutor of the aſſembly, exhorting him to 
depart from a kingdom ſo long harraſſed by his factious turbu- 
lence, and to prepare his defence againſt thoſe articles of accu- 
ſation which the aſſembly had drawn up, and intended to ex- 
hibit to the pope, whoſe inſtructions he had neglected, _ 
whoſe authority he had ſo notoriouſly difgracct. 


Svcn was the ſituation of affairs, when the marquis of Or- 
mond embarked, at the repeated inſtances of lord Inchiquin, 
arrived at Cork, and was received with the reſpect due to a 
chief governour. The object of his enterprize was to unite the 
proteſtant and popiſh royaliſts, which, in the preſent deſperate 
ſituation of the king, ſeemed to be the only expedient left for 
averting his ruin, It was, in the firſt place, neceſſary to con- 
ciliate the Munſter army commanded by Inchiquin, As he had 
been diſappointed in his expectations from France, and the 
ſmall ſums of money he had been enabled to procure, were total- 
ly exhauſted, he was obliged to recur to artifice and evaſion to 
conceal his poverty; laviſhed his - promiſes of an immediate 
ſupply ; and particularly aſſured them, that the prince would 
ſend that part of the navy, which had revolted to him, to ſome 
port of Munſter, to aſſiſt them with large quantities of corn, 
and to enrich the ſoldiery by continual prizes. Theſe promiſes. 
he enforced by a declaration, addreſſed to all the proteſtants of 
Munſter. In the uſual ſtyle of ſuch addreſſes, he apologized 
for his late ſurrender of Dublin; profeſſed, that in obedience 
to his majeſty's commands, founded on obſervation of that in- 
tegrity which the proteſtant army of this province had manifeſt- 
ed, he was now returned for recovery of the king's rights; that 
he was reſolved, at the hazard of his life to oppoſe all rebels; 
and, particularly, to ſuppreſs the independent party: that all 
engaged in this cauſe ſnould be treated with equal favour, and 
without 
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without ann e ee dition... ad that. be: mall. 
gence ſhould be exerted to provide for their ſubſiſtence, and 
preſeryatiqn from thoſe hardſhips they had formerly experienced. 


Fon the preſent, the army appeared ſatisfied ; and the mar- 


quis was in the next place to treat with the general aſſembly Carte, 
at Kilkenny. His authority, as lord lieutenant, till ſubſiſted, ut ſupra. 


but his commiſſion for concluding a peace with the confederates 
had determined upon the treaty made in the year ſixteen hun- 
dred and forty-ſix, The queen and prince, indeed, had given 
him powers to treat; but, in a tranſaction which demanded 
the utmoſt caution and delicacy, he required immediate inſtruc- 
tions from the king. Charles was, at this time, engaged in 
the treaty of Newport. Among his other conceſſions to the 
parliament commiſſioners, he agreed, that an act ſhould paſs, 
reſcinding all ceſſations and treaties with the Iriſh, and inveſt- 
ing the houſes with a full power of proſecuting the war in Ire- 
land. He inſtantly notified, this incident to hys lieutenant, at 
the ſame time directing him to take. no. notice: of any of his 
public commands, during his preſent ſtate of reſtraint, - but 
to obey thoſe of the queen. Be not ftartled,” ſaid he, © at 
my great conceſſions: concerning Ireland, for they will come 
to nothing.” It is not here neceſſary to enter into a diſcuſ- 
ſion of this conduR of the king, or to conſider how far it may 
be defended by the nature of his negociations at Newport, in 
which the conceſſions on his part were but conditional, and to 
be valid only on the final concluſion of the whole treaty. Let 
it he ſufficient to obſerve, that Qrmond had now an additional 
authority, to ſatisfy the ſcruples of thoſe who might object to 
the ſuſſeieney of his em n _ nom: and prince, 


The full e of 2 fach een he bad no- 
tified to the general aſſembly, that, agretably to their petition 
preſented at Saint Germains, he was ſent with power to con- 
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clude a peace, and that as little time might be loſt as Cs 


he would expect their commiſſioners at his houſe at Carrick 
about fourteen miles diſtant from Kilkenny. Their commiſ- 
ſioners were appointed, to the utter mortification of the nuncio 
and his party. In the agonies of their expiring power,” theſe 


eccleſiaſtics exclaimed outrageouſly againſt the impiety of be- 


traying the holy church, and all her rights, and precipitating 
the concluſion of a pernicious treaty, without even waiting the 
return of their emiſſaries from Rome, who were daily expected 


with vaſt ſums of money to ſupport the catholic cauſe. Nor 


were ſuch clamours without their effect. The aſſembly were 
the more careful to ſhew their attachment to the church. A 
biſhop was appointed ont of their commiſſioners; and he was 
admitted by the lord lieutenant, contrary” to his former ſentiments. 
Their demands relative to religion were extenſive and explicit, 
and for twenty a beratttc the ſubject of 1 nen 


Tur commilyoners- vhs attended at Cartick nere ld Eise! 
ed in their inſtructions, and ſo much time was waſted in re- 
porting their proceedings to the aſſembly, receiving their fur- 
ther directions, returning to the marquis, and renewing their 
conferences, that the aſſembly invited Ormond to repair to his 
own caſtle at Kilkenny, where he might reſide with honour 
and ſecurity, and ny” on the treaty with expedition. He ac- 
cepted' the invitation. He was met at ſome diſtance from the 
city by the whole body of the aſſembly, nobility, clergy, and 
gentry, conducted with the utmoſt. pomp, received by the 
magiſtrates in their formalities, lodged in his caſtle, and ſur- 
rounded by his own guards, with all the honour due to his ſta- 
tion, and every expreſſion of reverence and affection. But, 
while Ormond was here engaged in negociation, a dangerous 
ſpirit of mutiny in the army of lord Inchiquin required his pre- 
ſence in Cork. Theſe forces, ne at the ſucceſs of the 

50030 independent 
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independent party, and diſappointed in their expectations of San 


money, grew diſcontented and clamourous. Sone of their , bot 


officers, thought it neceſſary to make their peace in time with pe, Th 


the ruling power of England. Propoſitions were ſent to parlia- 
ment, in which it was pretended. that Inchiquin himſelf con- 
curred ; they complained of dangerous conceſſions meditated 
by Ormond in favour: of the Iriſh-; they talked of j joining with 
Jones at Dublin, or forcing their way to the quarters of Owen 
O' Nial. The treaty was thus neceſſarily ſuſpended; The ge- 
neral aſſembly conſented to continue their ſeſſion while the 
marquis was called away to the aſſiſtance of lord Inchiquin. 
A meſſenger from the prince landed opportunely at Cork, with 
aſſurances, that the fleet was ſpeedily to arrive with ammunition 
and proviſions; that the duke of Vork was immediately to ſail, 
and that the prince of Wales was ſoon to follow. This flatter- 
ing. intelligence, together with the vigilance of Inchiquin,- and - 
the addreſs : of Ormond, ſoon quieted the commotions of the 
army. Some officers were impriſoned, others diſplaced, and the 
forces ſo. modelled, as to enſure their future quiet and attach- 
ment. And thus was the marquis of Ormond, 3 to re- 
turn to Kilkenny, ang reſume eee N 


A copy. of his letter to the. ne eee noting His 
arrival in Ireland, and his powers of concluding a peace, had 
by this time been procured by Jones, tranſmitted to England, 
and ſent by the parliament to their commiſſioners in the Iſle of 
Wight. Charles was required to diſavow this proceeding; and, 
by a public letter to the marquis, he commanded him to de- 
it from any further treaty with the Iriſh, + But he had already | 
contrived to convey 4 private anſwer to the application made by 
Ormond for his immediate inſtructions. He repeated his diree- 
tion that he ſhould obey the queen's commands, and proceed 
in the courſe he was ne He, derb + PR way with- 85 
out ſeruple. f | * 10 Bobbys 11010 
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Donixe the interval of his abſence at Cork, the Iriſh agents 
arrived from Rome, laden with reliques and benedictions, but 
without ſupplics of any kind. The pope pleaded the diſtreſſes 
of the holy ſee, which prevented him from advancing any money 
to the Iriſh ; nor would he expreſs his ſenſe of the conditions fit 


to be demanded in matters of religion, but left them to purſue 


the dictates of their own judgment. This diſappointment ſerv- 
ed to confirm the moderate part of the confederates in their diſ- 
poſitions to peace. Yet ſtill the various paſſions, prejudices, 
and intereſts, which prevailed in the general aſſembly, embar- 
raſſed the progreſs of the treaty, and obliged Ormond to remon- 
ſtrate warmly againſt the extravagance of their demands, and 
the danger of their delay. But, what was of ſtill greater effeQ, 
the remonſtrance of the army to the parliament of England, 
requiring that the king ſhould be brought to Juſtice, was about 
this time received by lord Inchiquin, and ſent to Kilkenny. 

Its effect in Ireland was ſudden and powerful. All complaints 
in the proteſtant army were filenced ; the confederates, ftricken 
with a violent impreſſion of the king s ſituation, and poſſibly of 
their own danger, at once acceded to the terms propofed by 
Ormond. The treaty was concluded, the peace proclaimed ; 

and even the clergy, however diſappointed in ſome of their ex- 
travagant demands, expreſſed their ſatisfaction, and by decla- 
rations, and circular letters, recom mended the ſtrict obſeryance 


of this peace. 


WiIrn reſpet to civil affairs, the articles were generally co- 
ied from thoſe of the year forty-ſix. In religion the conceſ- 
k ions of the marquis of Ormond were ſuch as had been formerl 
rejected with firmneſs, and ſuch as had been abhorred by the 
general body of proteſtants. All the penal ſtatutes were to be 
repealed, and the catholics left to the free and ſecure exerciſe 


of their religion. They were not, indeed, expreſsly allowed 
their eccleſiaſtical juriſdidtion, nor the grant of churches and 


church- 
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church-livings; nor were they expreſsly reſtrained in theſe 
points. On the contrary, they were ſecured in the poſſeſſion pelling. 
of fuch churches as they now held, until the king's pleaſure Vind. 
ſhould. be freely and authentically declared. And that greater 
preciſion was not uſed, and more extenſive conceſſions granted 


in theſe articles, was imputed entirely to the limited powers of 

the lieutenant, What was equally odious, and appeared high- 

ly dangerous, the marquis conſented to diveſt himſelf of the 

full power inherent in his office, in order to allay the fears of 

thoſe who were conſcious of their former perfidy and guilt, 

and dreaded. that the articles of the preſent treaty might not be 
obſerved. Twelve commiſſioners were named by the general 
aſſembly, and ſtyled coMMrss10NERS OF TRUST. They were Clarendon. 
to take care that the articles of peace ſhould be duly perform- Hitt. of the. 
ed, until they ſhould be ratified in a full and peaceable conven- -<=<agx 
tion of parliament. They were to be joint ſharers with the 

lord lieutenant in his authority; ſo that he could neither levy 
ſoldiers, raiſe money, nor even ere garriſons, without the nul 
probation of the major part of theſe commiſſioners. 


OrmoxD, ſenſible that ſuch conceſſions muſt prove” highly 
offenſive to the zealous proteſtants, inſtantly publiſhed a decla- 
ration to explain and juſtify his treaty. He profeſſed, that his Carte, 
care for the proteſtant religion, and the intereſts. of the crown Orm- 
had been continued through his whole conduct, to the conclu- . 8 
ſion of the peace; for this he appealed to the articles, which, 5 
as he alledged, amounted to no more than ſome moderate in- 
dulgence to the confederates, together with ſome things neceſ- 
ſary to their preſent ſecurity, until an act of oblivion ſhould be 
paſſed in parliament. He obſerved, that he had made no ac- 
commodation with thoſe who had any ſhare in the barbarities 
committed in the beginning of the' rebellion ; that he had not 
condeſcended to any articles, until the treaty between the king 
and parliament had been broken off, and the army proclaimed: 

| their 
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*their horrid deſign againſt the king's life.“ This,” Y aig he, 


&& 


we mention not to invalidate any of the conceſſions made un- 
to his people; but, on the contrary, to render them in every 
point the more ſacred and inviolable, by how much the ne- 
ceſſity on his majeſty's part for granting them is greater, and 
the ſubmiſſion on their part to his majeſty's authority, in ſuch 
his great neceſſity, more opportune and ſeaſonable; as alſo, 
to call the world, (and whomſoever either any peace. at all 
with the Iriſh, or the terms of this peace may be -diſtaſteful 
unto) to teſtify, hereafter, that as the full benefit thereof-can- 
not without great injuſtice, and ſomewhat of ingratitude (if 
we may ſo ſpeak in the caſe of his majeſty) with reference to 
this laſt act of theirs, be denied unto them;---ſo any blame there- 
of, ought to be laid on thoſe alone who have impoſed the ſaid 


[1 


neceſſity, the ſaddeſt to which any king was ever reduced. 


Bur whatever hopes the marquis conceived from his liberal 
conceſſions to the Iriſh; whether he ſtill flattered himſelf with 
expectations of leading a powerful army of royaliſts to the king's 


reſcue ; whether he fancied that the proſecutors of this unhappy 


prince might be terrified from their preſent purpoſe, by the ap- 
prehenſions of a powerful invaſion from Ireland; it was now 


too late to ſerve his royal maſter. Charles was brought to his 
trial; and, before the intelligence of the Iriſh treaty arrived at 


London, he had already received the fatal Rowe. 


Taz news of this cataſtrophe was received as the marquis of 
Ormond at  Youghal, as he returned from viſiting prince Ru- 
pert ; who, to the great conſolation of the royaliſts, had arriv- 
ed at Kinſale with the fleet ſo long expected. He inſtantly pro- 
claimed the prince of Wales king, and cauſed the like procla- 
mation to be made in all places ſubject to his authority. Such 
was the deteſtation expreſſed by the Iriſh at the execution of 
Charles, that the nuncio at once concluded the whole party 

would 
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would ſubmit to the lord lieutenant. He had for ſome time Carte, 
continued in Ireland, notwithſtanding his diſgraces, in hopes yu Ir 
that ſome favourable incident might draw the nation into his p. 56. 
meaſures. His hopes were now deſperate; he reſolved to re- 

tire from a country, which he had ſo long diſtracted by his 
ſenſeleſs ambition: he embarked privately ; and, from France, 

{ill continued to enflame the Iriſh clergy by his letters, until he 

was recalled to Rome. 


Tux marquis of Ormond, who was confirmed in his govern- Borlale. 
ment by the new king, and whoſe attachment to the royal 

cauſe was fixed and invariable, had now a variety of enemies 

and difficulties to encounter. The capital was in poſſeſſion of A. D- buy. 
the parliament ; and Jones, their governour, expected power- 

ful reinforcements. - Sir Charles Coote maintained Derry for 

the parliament. The Britiſh forces of Ulſter profeſſed an ab- 

horrence of the king's death ; but their abhorrence of the Iriſh 

was equally violent. They diſdained any connection with the 
confederates or their ſupreme council, and neither acceded to 

the peace, nor acknowledged the authority of the lord lieu- 

tenant. Owen O' Nial, leader of a formidable Iriſh army, ſtill 

declared in favour of the nuncio's meaſures, and bad defiance 

to the royal party. Some of theſe various enemies were, if poſ- : : 
ſible, to be reconciled. Ormond firſt applied to O'Nial, who 5 
conſented to a treaty. But the commiſſioners of truſt, wh hat- 

ed and dreaded him, refuſed to allow him ſuch a number of 

forces as he demanded on an accommodation. The treaty was 

thus broken off. The marquis next addreſſed himſelf to Coote. 

Coote returned only vague and general profeſſions, although he 

had formerly declared againſt taking any part with thoſe who 

ſhould change the government, or injure the perſon or poſterity 

of the king. He endeavoured, in the laſt place, to practiſe with 

Jones, Jones declared his firm reſolution of adhering to his 
principles and party, and ſupporting the Engliſh intereſt. To 
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bis pathetic repreſentations of the king's injuries and ſufferings, 
he coldly anſwered, that Ormond muſt blame himſelf for the 
death of this unhappy prince? for, by his arrival and tranſac- 
tions in Ireland, while the treaty of Newport was depending, 
he had imprefſed the minds of men with a firm perſuaſion of 
the king's total inſincerity, and determined them to deſperate 
meaſures. It ſcarcely ſerved to allay the mortification ariſing . 
from theſe repeated diſappointments, and the diſtreſſes of the 
marquis, that the Britiſh forces of Ulſter declared for the 
king, and blocked up Sir Charles Coote in Derry. 


 OrMony was now to collect an army from men of different 
nations, religions, intereſts, and paſſions; to unite thoſe who 
for eight years had waged bitter war againſt each other with 


every circumſtance of barbarous animoſity and revenge. He 
had few officers on whoſe affection and abilities he could rely; 


was utterly ignorant of the circumſtantes of the confederate 
party, their ſtores, magazines, artillery, liſts, and «quarters of 
their men, the ſtate of their garriſons, and diſpoſitions of the 
commanders in their ſeveral forts and cities. They had engag- 
ed for an army of fifteen thouſand foot, and two thouſand five 
hundred horſe. But the provinces could not maintain this num- 
ber; and thoſe whom they diſmiſſed found a ready entertain- 
ment from O'Nial. The leaders contended with each other for 
military honours and commands, and perplexed the lord lieu- 
tenant by their rivalſhips and competitions. The marquis of 
Clanricarde ſoon perceived his diſtreſs ; and with a diſintereſted 
zeal for the royal ſervice, reſigned his poſt of lieutenant general, 
to aſſiſt him in contenting the various claimants. The com- 
miſſioners of truſt, attentive only to their private intereſts, took 
little care to provide magazines or money. They had, indeed, 
applotted ſixty thouſand pounds upon the kingdom ; but, when 
the marquis was to take the field, no part of this applotment 
was collected. He applied, in perſon, to ſeveral cities and incor- 

porate 
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porate towns. Theſe, like ſo many petty republics, obeyed 
no orders of the general aſſembly, but directed all contributions 
by their own acts, and granted or denied them, as they deem- 
ed moſt ſuitable to their own convenience. At Waterford, he 
procured ſeven thouſand pounds, by mortaging the king's rents 
and cuſtoms ; five thouſand were promiſed by Limerick; Gal- | 
way. engaged for the ſame ſum. The ſecurities were reluctant- 
ly accepted, and the money ſlowly paid. 


Some aſſiſtance he expected from the fleet under the com- Carte, 
mand of prince Rupert, though this fleet was not directly ſub- Orm. 
jet to his orders; but Rupert, whether he envied the glory vol. II. 
which Ormond might acquire from reducing Ireland to the © = 
king's obedience, or from whatever other mean and faQtious 
motive, ſtudied from the firſt to diſconcert the lieutenant. He 
had deſired one thouſand landmen to man his fleet; and, no 
ſooner were they granted, when his partiality to the Iriſh encou- 
raged them to ſedition. Contrary to the articles of peace, they | 
were allowed to celebrate their maſs in the ſea-ports ; and, ſpi- 
rited up by the attendants of the prince, they inſulted the pro- 
teſtants, and raiſed ſuch commotions, as all the diligence and 
prudence of lord Inchiquin were ſcarcely ſufficient to allay. 
Rupert himſelf held a correſpondence with Antrim, . O'Nial, 
and other diſcontented Iriſh. Encouragement was given in his 
name to all who were willing to ſerve the king in © an oppoſite 
«* way to the preſent government.” Thus was a turbulent 
ſpirit excited in Connaught, which Clanricarde with difficulty 
repreſſed ; ſchemes were formed for raiſing forces in the South; 
Ormond diſcovered theſe practices, and Rupert was aſhamed to 
avow them. As the marquis now meditated the deſign of in- 
veſting Dublin, the prince was intreated to block up the har- 
bour with his fleet. Jones muſt have thus been ſpeedily re- 
duced to extremity ; but, a ſervice ſo eaſy and fo eſſential to the 


king's .intereſt, prince Rupert unaccountably declined. With 
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the ſame obſtinacy he refuſed to favour the blockade of Derry 
and to cut off the ſupplies expected by Sir Charles Coote ; nor 
would he furniſh Ormond with the money which the king had 
directed him to pay to his lieutenant for the public ſervice. 


Is this complicated diſtreſs, Ormond earneſtly urged that 
the king himſelf ſhould repair to Ireland. The power of the 
commiſſioners of truſt would be thus diſſolved; the - loyaliſts 
enlivened ; every man would preſs forward to diſtinguiſh him 
ſelf in the ſervice of his ſovereign; moſt of the forces of Jones 
would deſert; Owen O'Nial would be reconciled to govern- 
ment. He had already aſſured the king of his ſubmiſſion im- 
mediately on his arrival, on the terms of being included in the 
act of oblivion, allowed liberty of conſcience, employed in his 
majeſty's army, and advanced to the dignity of an earl. The 
king himſelf ſeemed perfectly convinced of the . propriety of 
this adventure ; when the Scottiſh commiſſioners attended him 
at the Hague, he referred them to his arrival in Ireland for an 
anſwer to their imperious propoſitions. His heavy baggage and 
inferiour ſervants were embarked, and actually landed. But 
three months were waſted in a vain expectation of aſſiſtance 
from the States; more time loſt at Saint Germains ; and, though 
the king till adhered to his reſolution ; and proceeded to the 
Iſle of Jerſy, yet the time of action was already arrived, and 
Ormond obliged to take the field. 


Taz reduction of Dublin was now the great object of his en- 
terprizes. To gain this city, was, in effect, to gain the whole 
kingdom: He flattered himſelf that it would alſo produce an 
inſurrection in England; that numbers who deteſted the king's 
death would be encouraged to declare themſelves; and was 
particularly aſſured that many London merchants only waited 
until Dublin ſhould be in the hands of the royaliſts, to tranſ- 
port themſelves and their effects amounting to an immenſe 
value, and carry on their commerce in Ireland, For an at- 

tempt 
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tempt of ſuch conſequence, Ormond was miſerably provided: 
he had no magazines, no money; the forces on which he was 
to depend grew mutinous by their diſtreſſes; and the Iriſh, in 
particular, were unuſed to diſcipline, impatient of reſtraint, 
without zeal for the cauſe in which they were engaged, and 
only to be bribed to their duty; proud of being found neceſſary 
to the king's ſervice ; filled with their own imaginary conſe- 
quence, and inſolent to their fellow- ſoldiers. About two thou- 
ſand of the Munſter army, which Ormond contrived to collect 
in the month of May, were employed under the earl of Caſtle- 
haven to reduce thoſe places in Leinſter which were ſtill poſſeſſ- 
ed by the forces of Owen O'Nial; and though they ſtruggled 
with extreme difficulties, yet they performed this ſervice. Sir 
George Monroe, whom the king had commiſſioned to com- 


mand in Ulſter, was detached into Connaught to make a diver- 
ſion in favour of the forces employed againſt Coote; and, having 


in conjunction with Clanricarde, reduced the parliamentarian 
garriſons in the Weſt, marched to the ſupport of the army which 
lay befbre Derry. In the mean time, the lord lieutenant muſ- 
tered ſix thouſand foot, and two thouſand horſe, near Carlow; 
and, by the help of ſome money borrowed from private perſons, 


put this body in motion. He reduced Kildare, and other places 


held by the enemy; but the neceſſities of his army were a fa- 
tal impediment to his progreſs; ſo that when Jones had march- 
ed to ſome diſtance from the capital, and Ormond had the faireſt 
opportunity of engaging him to advantage, he was forced to 
keep his ſtation weſtward of the Liffey, and to ſuffer the gover- 
nour to retire unmoleſted. 


Nor was Jones without his difficulties and diſtreſſes. A great 


part of his garriſon was diſaffected, held a ſecret correſpondence 


with Ormond, and impatiently expected his approach. His. 


proviſions were exhauſted ; nor were his forces ſufficient to meet 


the enemy in the field, even if no ſuſpicions were entertained. 
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of their fidelity. But, as prince Rupert obſtinately and repeat- 
edly refuſed to block up the harbour of Dublin, he ſoon gain- 
ed ſome reinforcements and ſome proviſions from England. 
Nor did he want addreſs and induſtry to find reſources in TIre- 
land. Owen O'Nial, whoſe overtures had been diſdainfully re- 
jected by the confederates, commenced a treaty with the parlia- 
mentarian leaders, which Jones found it highly expedient to 
encourage. Owen was now encamped in the county of Mo- 
naghan, with his rear to Dundalk, Newry, Carlingford, and 
other places poſſeſſed by Monk. Their mutual intereſt 
produced a ceſſation between theſe two commanders. The 
Ir:h general even declared his readineſs to form a permanent 
accommodation with the ruling powers of England; offered 
his propoſitions, and was amuſed with frequent conferences. 
To Jones he promiſed, that he would find full employment 
for the marquis of Ormond, if he were furniſhed with money 
and ammunition; and of theſe he was readily aſſured. At 
the ſame time, the governour of Dublin found means of prac- 
tiſing with the officers who ſerved under Preſton, and ſo wtbught 
on theſe, and their general, that they formed a baſe deſign up- 
on the life of Ormond, which was either timely diſcovered, or 
which they had not the hardineſs to execute. 


Is the midſt of theſe dangers and difficulties, Ormond was 
reinforced by two thouſand of lord Inchiquin's foot ; and, hav- 
ing received ſome ſupplies of money by the induſtry of Caſtle- 
haven and Taafe, proceeded in his expedition. At Naas, 
it was reſolved, in a council of war, to advance againſt Dublin. 
He marched to Caſtle-knock, within cannon ſhot of the gates, 
in hopes of raiſing ſome commotion within the walls; but, after 
fome inconſiderable ſkirmiſhes, found it neceſſary to encamp 
at Finglas, within two miles of the city. Here he received in- 
telligence, that Jones had detached moſt part of his horſe to 
Drogheda, a motion, which, by cutting off his proviſions, muſt 


reduce 
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reduce his army to extreme diſtreſs. Lord Inchiquin was in- 


ſtantly ſent in purſuit of them with a ſtrong body of cavalry, 
ſurpriſed, and routed the party, laid ſiege to Drogheda, and 
ſoon obliged this city to ſurrender. - Having intelligence of a 
body of horſe and foot employed to eſcort ſome ammunition fur- 
niſhed by the parliamentarians to Owen O'Nial, he attacked 
and routed the horſe, cut the infantry to pieces, inveſted Dun- 
dalk, which Monk, was forced, by his own ſoldiers, to ſur- 
render; and, having reduced ſome leſs conſiderable garriſons, 
returned triumphantly to the camp at Finglaſs. 


O the return of Inchiquin, the army was found to conſiſt 
of ſeven thouſand foot, and four thouſand horſe, a force inſuf- 
ficient to form the ſiege of an extenſive and populous city, de- 
fended by a numerous garriſon. It was reſolved, however, to 
encompaſs Dublin on all fides ; and while lord Dillon of Coſtello 
was left on the north with two thouſand five hundred men, Or- 


mond, with the reſt of the army, croſſed the Liffey, and en- 


camped at Rathmines, propoſing to extend his works to the 
eaſt, ſo as to command the entrance of the river. Some diſ- 
agreeable advices ſerved to damp the joy ariſing from the late 
ſucceſſes of lord Inchiquin. In the northern province, the Bri- 
tiſh troops who had inveſted Derry, from their averſion to the 
independent party, began to ſuſpe that their leaders, regard- 
leſs of the ends of the covenant, really intended to reſtore the 


king without conditions, and to re-eſtabliſh the hated order of 


biſhops. Poſſeſſed with theſe fears, they refuſed obedience to 
their general, lord Montgomery of Ardes, renounced the 
cauſe and adherents of an uncovenanted king, deſerted in great 
numbers, and diſperſed. Sir Charles Coote ſeized the advan- 
tage of this diſſenſion; and, addrefling himſelf to Owen O'Nial_ 
engaged him by a large ſum of money to march to his relief. 
Lord Ardes was too much weakened to await his approach; and, 


therefore, raiſed the ſiege of Derry, at the time when Coote 
| wa's 
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was reduced, to extreme diſtreſs. What was ſtill more alarm- 
ing to the army before Dublin, three Engliſh officers, Rey- 
nolds, Hunks, and Venables, arrived at this city with two 
thouſand foot and fix hundred horſe, a conſiderable ſum of 
money, and various neceſſaries for the garriſon, at the time 
when Ormond was on his march to Rathmines. By the very 
ſhips which brought theſe ſuccours, intelligence was conveyed 
to Ormond and Inchiquin, that Dublin was now thought to be 
ſufficiently defended ; that Cromwell lay at Briſtol with a great 
army, and that he deſigned to land in 3 


Ix this province many were devoted to — ruling power of 
England: the royal garriſons were weak; and Cromwell, it 
was juſtly ſuppoſed, would be perfectly informed of their con- 
dition. By reducing Munſter, he would become maſter of the 
beſt ports of the kingdom, he would cut off the proviſions of 
the army, ſo that, if Dublin were reduced, they muſt be ſtill 
diſtreſſed ; and, ſhould they fail in their preſent attempt, their 
cauſe muſt be utterly deſperate. It was, therefore, reſolved 
without heſitation, that lord Inchiquin ſhould march to the 
South with three regiments of horſe to ſtrengthen the garriſons, 
and, by his preſence, to confirm the people in their attachment 
to the royal cauſe. At the ſame time, it was determined to 
continue the blockade of Dublin, as it muſt prove a dangerous 
diſcouragement to their party, ſhould the preſent enterprize be 
abandoned. Yet, as their diminiſhed numbers required greater 
caution, it was the opinion of a council of war, that the mar- 
quis (when the enemy's party was firſt driven from Rathfarn- 


ham, a ſervice eaſily effected) ſhould remove from Rathmines 


to a ſecurer quarter, at a place called Drumnagh, whence he 
might hold an uninterrupted communication with the party ſta- 
tioned on the north ſide of the river. 


A Morlox, which had the air of a retreat, was utterly into- 
lerable to many er, who had more confidence than ſkill. 
They 
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They repreſented the reduction of Dublin as a work of leſs dif- 


ficulty than was pretended ; they obſerved, that the enemy's 
horſe ſubſiſted only by the convenience of ſome meadows. near 


the walls on the ſouth-ſide of the river ; that to deprive them - 


of this paſture, and thus, in a few days, to ſtarve their horſe, 


nothing more was neceſſary than to poſſeſs the adjoining caſtle, 


called Baggatrath, which might be ſufficiently fortified in one 
night. Hence might the works be advanced ſecurely to the 


river, ſoas to cut off the garriſon from farther ſuccours, and 


provoke them to compel their officers to relieve their intolerable 
diſtreſs by a ſurrender of the city. 

Ax overture fo plauſible was approved by the council of war; 
nor did Ormond yenture, by his own authority,. to forbid an 
enterprize of gallantry, which, in, the opinion of his principal 
officers, was practicable and promiſing: - At the cloſe of day, an 
officer of the name of Purcell was detached with fifteen hun- 
dred foot to Baggatrath, while the reſt of the forces were 
drawn up in battalia to ſupport him againſt any interruption from 
the town. Although the caſtle lay but about a mile diſtant 


from the camp, yet the whole night was waſted in traverſing - 


the adjacent country, before Purcell could gain his place of 


deſtination and commence his works. The treachery of the 


guides alone could have occaſioned this delay ; and one Reily, 
an eccleſiaſtic, who had carried on a correſpondence between 
Jones and O'Nial, afterwards claimed the merit of betraying 
the royal army. Ormond had been all night employed either 
in the field, or in his tent. In the morning, he found Bagga- 
trath not ſo ſtrong, nor his works ſo far advanced as he expect- 
ed. Parties of the enemy were diſcovered lying between this 
caſtle and the ſtrand. It was evident that Jones would hazard 
an engagement; and, as the whole army muſt now be drawn 
out, it ſeemed not more dangerous to ſupport their party in 
their works, than to cover their retreat. Ormond, having 
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made the neceſſary diſpoſitions, in full expectation of a ſally, 
retired to his tent to take ſome repoſe, but was quickly rouſed 
by repeated vollies; and, ſcarcely had he ridden one hundred 
yards, when he found the party of Purcell driven from their 
works; Sir William Vaughan, another of his officers, routed 
and ſlain; his horſe flying, and his whole right wing com- 
pletely broken. When he had, in vain, endeavoured to correct 
this diſorder, he forced his way to the left; but here the troops 
at once caught the pannic, and fled, without firing on the ene- 
my. Thoſe ſtationed on the other ſide of the river, inſtead of 
endeavouring to recover the victory from an enemy in confuſion, 
and ſolely intent on plunder, conſulted only their preſent ſecu- 
rity, and caſt themſelves into Trim and Drogheda; while the 
marquis retired to Kilkenny with ſome ſhattered remains of his 
army. Fifteen hundred private ſoldiers, and three hundred 
officers, were made priſoners; about ſix hundred ſlain; many 
of theſe, to the diſgrace of the 8 when _ had ac- 
Copied er and: gown their: arms. 

Soca was "this event 101 this bergen 8 Dublin, an 
event naturally to be expected from a general controuled in his 
authority, an army weak and unprovided, compoſed of diſcor- 


_ dant parts; the officers faithleſs, negligent, and ignorant, coun- 


tenanced in their diſobedience by the - commiſſioners of truſt ; 
the men undiſciplined, unuſed to danger, indifferent to the ſer⸗ 


vice, and ſecure of an aſylum among their Iriſh aſſociates, when, 


on the firſt alarm of an enemy, they ſhould abandon their 
leaders. The loſs of ſuch men was not ſo conſiderable as that 
of arms and ordnance. And the ſtill more important effects of 
this diſtaſter, were the dejection of the friends, and exultation 
of the enemies of the royal cauſe, the diminution of that reverence 
which had generally been paid to Ormond, and the fears, j a- 
louſies, and complaints induſtriouſly propogated by the enemies 
of the late peace; who imputed the misfortune of the confede- 

rates 
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rates entirely to the marquis, and tranſmitted the intelligence Zorlaſe. 
of * nn to Rome with the utmott 3 Joy and min 


* — D, himſelf, was not difp irted by this dent 
Owen Nial had grown diſguſted with his new friends, the in- 
dependents. They had rejected his overtures in England; they Carte, 
had formally condemned the treaties made with him by Monk On 
and Coote; thus they offended his pride, and convinced him ofp. 82. 
the neceſſity of conſulting his ſecurity by other meaſures. He 
renewed his treaty with the marquis of Ormond; the marquis 
was ſolicitous to gain him; the commiſſioners of truſt were ren- 
dered more tractable by misfortune ; the treaty was carried on 
with ſome appearance of ſucceſs ; and, it was expected, that 
O'Nial would ſoon join the king's lieutenant with fix thouſand 
well appointed foot, and five hundred horſe. The proſpe& of 
ſuch a reinforcement inſpired Ormond: with hopes of ſucceſs- 
fully renewing his attempt on Dublin, (eſpecially if any ac- 
cident ſhould detain the ſupplies expected from England) and 
even of reducing the whole kingdom. To confirm him in his 
hopes of better fortune, when about a week after the battle of 
Rathmines, he advanced only with three hundred - horſe to 
Drogheda, which, as he expected, was inveſted by Jones, this 
governour was ſo alarmed, that he raiſed the ſiege precipitately, | 
and retired: to Dublin. | | 


Bur, the time was now come, when the ruling powers of Eng- 
land were ready to demonſtrate, that if they had ſo long appeared 
inſenſible to the diſtreſſes of Ireland, it aroſe from neceſſity, 
Y y 2 from 
* Soon after his defeat, the marquis wrote to Jones, defiring that he | 
would ſend a liſt of the priſoners he had taken. In the pride of his ſucceſs, ö 
the republican governour returned the following laconic anſwer. 
* My Lord, | 
„SIN CE I routed your army, I cannot have the happineſs to know where 
** you are, that I may wait upon you. MicngAzL JoNFs. 
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from their ſtill more important concerns in England, from 


their attention to a momentous cauſe, which engaged all their 
faculties, and all their reſources. From the moment that their 
triumph over the royal power was completed, the neceſſity of 
reducing Ireland was ſeriouſly and ſincerely weighed, and mo- 
tions made in parliament for a powerful army to be ſent into this 
kingdom, for the chaſtiſement of popiſh rebels, and the relief 
of their proteſtant brethren. The oppoſite intereſts of the preſ- 
byterian and independent parties for ſome time ſuſpended the 
deſign. The firſt contended for entruſting the Iriſh expedition 
to the command of Sir William Waller; the latter were for 
employing Lambert. The diviſions between the parliament 
and the army raiſed new obſtacles. The revolt of Wales, inſur- 
rections, preparations of the Scots to invade England, baniſh- 
ed all thoughts of an Iriſh expedition; and had not the confe- 
derates of Ireland been obſtinately hardened in their infatuation, 

had they formed a real and a timely union under the marquis of 
Ormond, they muſt have ſoon expelled every partizan of the 
Engliſh parliament from their country. But a dreadful chaſtiſe- 
ment was reſerved for their pride and bigotry. The progreſs 
of Ormond again awakened the parliament to a lively ſenſe of 
the danger of their cauſe in Ireland. Waller was no longer 
conſidered as a general proper to be employed in this country; 
Lambert was ſecretly ſupplanted by a more powerful competi- 
tor. Cromwell was perſuaded, that the conduct of an Iriſh war 
was not unworthy of his own abilities, and might add to his 
power and conſequence. He contrived, by his intrigues to be 
choſen lord lieutenant of Ireland, by an unanimous vote of par- 
lament. 


Tur preparations for his expedition, the ſuppreſſion of the 
levellers, who ſaw through the deſign of tranſporting them into 
Ireland, and oppoſed it by violence, the reluctance of many 
others to ſerve in Ireland, where their countrymen had hitherto. 


been 
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been abandoned to diſtreſs and famine, and ſome difficulties in 
procuring ſhips, occaſioned conſiderable delays. It began to 
be queſtioned whether Cromwell would at all embark. But 
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his armament was at length completed; the late change of af- Luo 


fairs, by the action of Rathmines, or the accidents of wind and 
weather, diverted him from his purpoſe of invading the ſouthern 
province; he ſteered his courſe to Dublin; and, on the fifteenth 
day of Auguſt, landed with eight thouſand foot, four thou- 
ſand horſe, twenty thouſand pounds in money, a formidable 
train of artillery, and all other neceſlaries of war. 


Ix Dublin, he exerciſed his new authority; regulated all Carte, 
civil and military affairs, offered indemnity and protection to Orm. 


all thoſe who would ſubmit to the parliament, an offer readily p. 
embraced by many of the bittereſt adverſaries to the peace and 
Ormond ; and, having committed the care of the city to a new 
oovernour, Sir Theophilus Jones, took the field with ten thou- 
ſand choſen men. Ormond, who was now reduced to act on 
the defenſive, rightly judged that Cromwell would make his 
firſt attempt on Drogheda, a frontier town, the moſt expoſed, 
and of greateſt conſequence for opening a communication with 
the northern province. He inſpected and repaired the fortifi- 
cations of this city; committed it to the government of Sir 
Arthur Aſton, a catholic officer, diſtinguiſhed by his gallan- 
try. His garriſon was gugmented to two thouſand foot, and 
three hundred horſe, all choſen men, encouraged by the pre- 
ſence of many officers of reputation, and furniſhed with a full 
proportion of ammunition and proviſions. Such diſpoſitions 
were deemed ſufficient for the ſecurity of Drogheda; and, 
while Ormond retired in expeQation of being reinforced by 
lord Inchiquin, he indulged his hopes that the numbers of the 
enemy would be ſpeedily diminiſhed by their unſucceſsful aſ- 
fault, and by the inconveniences and ſeyerities of a ſiege. 
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Bur Cromwell was poſſeſſed with that intrepidity and vi- 
gour which quickly diſſipated theſe expectations. Diſdaining 
all regular approaches and formal operations of a ſiege, he 
ſummoned the governour to ſurrender; and, on his refuſal, 
thundered againſt the walls for two days, until he had made a 
ſufficient breach. The aſſault was given, and his men twice 
repulſed. In the third attempt led by Cromwell himſelf, the 
town was gained. Quarter had been promiſed to all thoſe 
who ſhould lay down their arms; a promiſe obſerved until all 
reſiſtance was at an end. But the moment that the city was 
completely reduced, Cromwell, with an infernal calmneſs and 
deliberation, reſolved by one effectual execution to terrify the 
whole Iriſh party. He iſſued his fatal orders, that the garri- 
ſon ſhould be put to the ſword. His ſoldiers, many of them 
with reluctance, butchered their priſoners. The governour, 
and all his gallant officers, betrayed to ſlaughter by the co- 
wardice of ſome of their troops, were maſſacred without 


mercy. For five days this hideous execution was continued 


with every circumſtance of horrour. A number of eccleſiaſtics 
was found within the walls; and Cromwell, as if immediately 
commiſſioned to execute divine vengeance on theſe miniſters of 
idolatry, ordered his ſoldiers to plunge their weapons. into the 
helpleſs wretches. Some few of the garriſon contrived to eſcape 
in diſguiſe. Thirty perſons only remained unſlaughtered by an 
enemy glutted and oppreſſed by carnage ; and theſe were in- 
ſtantly tranſported as ſlaves to Barbadoes. 


Tus execrable policy had the intended effect. The garri- 
ſons of Trim and Dundalk, in their conſternation, neglected 
the orders of the marquis of Ormond to burn theſe towns, and 
demoliſh the fortifications; ſo that they were immediately poſ- 
ſeſſed by the enemy. Venables was detached into the province 
of Uiſter. He ſoon reduced Carlinford: Newry was ſurren- 


dered : 
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dered: in marching againſt Liſburne, he was attacked, and ex- 
poſed to ſome danger, but fortunately extricated himſelf, and 
was received into the town without reſiſtance. Belfaſt was ſur- 
rendered upon articles, in four days after his approach; Cole- 
rain was betrayed to Sir Charles Coote, who drove Sir George 
Monroe from the counties of Downe and Antrim, and reduced 
the whole country except the caſtle of Carricferguus. 


Done this rapid progreſs, the marquis of Ormond, in all 
the mortification of a diſcomfited general, kept himſelf retired, 
at the head of fifteen hundred foot, and ſeven hundred horſe, 
moſt 'of them new raiſed leyies, and many of ſuſpected faith. 
He, indeed, expected to be reinforced both by lord Inchiquin 
and lord Ardes ; but he had neither money nor proviſions. In. 
the abſence of the commiſſioners of. truſt, he iſſued his own 
warrants for raiſing both. The commiſſioners, with unabated 
inſolence, complained of this procedure as an infringement of 
the articles of peace, and- talked of treating with the enemy. 
The only meaſure now to be purſued: was, that of putting the 
confederate forces into garriſons ; and, as winter was approaching, 
to proſecute their levies, and diſcipline their men. But the 
conſent of the commiſſioners was neceſſary for forming any new 


garriſons, and appointing any governours ; and theſe men had - 


neither power nor credit with the cities moſt likely to be at- 
tacked, either to force or perſuade them to admit garriſons. 
Wexford, Waterford, and Limerick, peremptorily declared 
that they would neither obey orders, nor receive ſoldiers. 


Is this diſtreſſed and embarraſſed condition, Ormond ſaw no- 
means of preventing the utter ruin of the king's intereſts, but. 
his preſence in Ireland. While the event of his defign on 
Dublin was uncertain, he had recommended that the king 
ſhould ſuſpend his purpoſe of appearing in this kingdom. 
Charles ſeemed ſtill diſpoſed to ſhare the common danger with 
nis Iriſn ſubjects. His emiſſary was ſent to Ormond to learn his. 


opinion 
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opinion of the propriety of ſuch an adventure, and to preſent 
the marquis with the enſigns of the order of the Garter. ' Or- 


mond returned a melancholy account of the weakneſs, dejec- 


tion, and confuſion of the royaliſts; yet ſtill recommended 
that his majeſty ſhould repair to Ireland, as the only meaſure for 
preſerving any remains of intereſt and authority in this king- 
dom. If the progreſs of the enemy ſhould be thus ſtopped, it 
would prove their ruin; to oppoſe them under ſuch diſadvantages, 
would be honourable to the king, whatever the event might be; 
and the ſecurity of his reſidence, and the conveniences of a re- 
treat, might ſtill be as great in Ireland as in Jerſey, While 
the embarkation of Cromwell was preparing, Blake was order- 
ed to keep prince Rupert's ſquadron blocked up in the harbour 


of Kinſale; when the forces were once landed, the Engliſh ad- 


miral retired ; this ſquadron, therefore, was deſtined to attend 
the king, and convoy him from Jerſey; and Ormond exerted 
all his efforts to furniſh the ſhips with ſeamen and proviſions. 
But Charles, by this time, liſtened to new counſels ; accepted 


the propoſitions of the Scottiſh commiſſioners, and choſe rather 


to attempt the recovery of his dominions by hypocriſy and per- 
jury in Scotland, than by any gallant enterprize in Ireland. 


In the mean time, Cromwell with his uſual vigour, reſolved 
to ſeize the advantage of the conſternation and diſſenſions of his 
enemies, and to proceed in his operations notwithſtanding the 
advanced ſeaſon of the year. He had his correſpondencies in 
Munſter, his ſecret partizans in the cities and forts poſſeſſed by 
the Iriſh, and now marched with nine thouſand men through 
the county of Wicklow, while his fleet attended the motions, of 
this army; and the country people, aſſured of protection, and 
made to believe that they ſhould enjoy the liberty of their reli- 
gion, crowded to his camp with proviſions, for which they im- 
imediately received the full value. As he advanced, the forts 


and towns of inferiour note were at once ſurrendered; and, on 
the 
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the firſt day of October, he ſat down before Wexford. The- 
citizens had hitherto neglected all means of defence, and ob. 
ſtinately refuſed to admit any troops. In their preſent terrour, 
which was artfully enflamed by thoſe who held intelligence with 
Cromwell, they firſt propoſed to open their gates to the ene- 
my; at the urgent inſtances of the marquis of Ormond, they 
at length deigned to accept of ſuccours; yet, with à fanati- 
ciſm not peculiar to popery, they continued in their extremity 
to reject the aſſiſtance of heretics, and demanded a garriſon 
compoſed entirely of the faithful. Ormond: was by this time 
conſiderably. ſtrengthened; he, therefore, contrived to throw 
fifteen hundred catholic troops into Wexford; and, at the re- 
quiſition of the magiſtrate, five hundred more. Having thus 
provided for the ſecurity of the city, hei retired with the re- 
mains of his army, and arrived ſecurely at Roſs, though an at- 
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tempt had been made to intercept him TIP a party 4 the 


command of Machael Ren 


Bor all. the — * made 4 the Xefencs: of | Wexford, 


could not ſecure it from ſecret treachery. One Stafford, gover- Carte, 


nour of the caſtle, had been ſuſpected by Ormond ; * as he 
had the merit of being a catholic, the commiſſioners of truſt 
would not conſent to remove him. No ſooner had Cromwell's 
batteries began to play, when this man admitted his ſoldiers in- 
to the caſtle upon conditions. The citizens were ſuddenly con- 
founded at ſight of his colours waving on the battlements, and 
their own cannon pointed againſt the town. In the firſt tu- 
mult of terrour and conſternation, they ſent commiſſioners to 
treat with the enemy; but the townſmen were impatient of de- 
lay; the ſoldiers ran tumultuouſly from the walls; every, man 
conſulted only his own ſafety, and thus were all deſtroyed. The 
enemy gained the city without farther reſiſtance, and proceeded 
to put all to the ſword who were found in arms, with an exe- 
cution as horribly deliberate as that of Drogheda. Hence 
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Cromwell proceeded to lay ſiege to Roſs, a town ſituated on 
the river Barrow, and more conſiderable for navigation than 
that of Wexford. | At the ſame time he detached a ſtrong 
party under the command of Ireton, to inveſt Duncannon. 
Such was the general conſternation, occaſioned by the progreſs 
and ſeverities of Cromwell, that the citizens of Waterford, 
though nearly intereſted in the defence of this fort, refuſed to 
ſupply it with proviſions, and ſeemed ready to ſubmit on the 
firſt appearance of an enemy; while the commiſſioners of truſt, 
ſeated at Kilkenny in all the futile pomp of authority, began to 
tremble for their ſecurity, and were ſcarcely reſtrained from 
flying to ſome place more inacceflible to the parliamentarians. 
To confirm theſe terrours, the town of Roſs was immediately 
mene aper articles. . | 


Tai fort of e * a more honourable reſiſtance : 
and ſo conſiderably had the victorious army been reduced by the 
ſeverity of the ſeaſon, in a country at this time unfriendly to 
Englith conſtitutions, that a reinforcement of fifteen hundred 
men was ſent from Dublin, and had been ſome time expected 
by Cromwell. Lord Inchiquin was informed of the march of 
theſe forces; and, with conſent of Ormond and the com- 
miſſioners of truſt, reſolved to intercept them. In this at- 
tempt he was foiled and defeated. Yet Wogan, the officer 
who commanded in Duncannon, continued to make a brave 
defence. By the aſſiſtance and encouragement of lord Caſtle- 
haven, he made a fally with ſuch vigour and ſucceſs, that the 
enemy at once raiſed. the ſiege, not without ſome confuſion. 
On retiring to their main body, they found the general tranſ- 
porting his troops to the county of Kilkenny, by a bridge of 
boats conſtructed on the Barrow, a device utterly ſtrange and 
aſtoniſhing to the rude Iriſh. Ormond, who had concluded his 
accommodation with Owen O'Nial, and already received part 
of his forces, made ſome preparations for diſputing the paſlage 

| of 
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of the river; but Cromwell, ſuperiour in vigilance and e xpedi- 

tion, as well as numbers, had already tranſported his army; 

and obliged the marquis to retite gradually to the city of Kil- 
kenny. Here he found the reſt of the northern Iriſh forces Carte, 
ready to receive his commands. The preſence of their favourite 222 
general was ſtill wanting; for O'Nial now laboured under a 1 
grievous malady, which ſoon after put a period to his life *. 80 | . 
powerful a reinforcement, however, encouraged Ormond to the : 
deſign of meeting the enemy in the field. 


He repreſented to his ſoldiers the neceſſity of fighting, in or- 
der to enlarge their quarters, and the glory of making one brave 
effort for their country, inſtead of periſhing ignobly by fa- 
mine. He demanded an explicit declaration of their ſentiments : 
they declared unanimouſly for battle: he iſſued from Kilkenny 
in ſearch of the enemy; but Cromwell, who had advanced 
within five miles of the city, and reduced the fort of Knock- 
topher, paſſed ſuddenly with all his army over the Sure, and 
marched to inveſt Waterford. This city, with the uſual ob- 
ſtinacy of popiſh corporations, had diſdainfully rejected the aſ- 
ſiſtance of lord Caſtlehaven, who-was ſent with ſome troops to 
provide for their ſecurity, as well as that of the neighbouring 
fort of paſſage, over-againſt Duncannon. But the approach of 
a bloody enemy rendered them more tractable. While Inchi- 
quin was detached to recover Carrick, which Cromwell had , 
ſurpriſed in his march, Ormond haſtened to the defence of Wa- 
terford. The citizens accepted a reinforcement of fifteen 
hundred Ulſter troops, under their commander Ferral, all im- 
maculate in the faith, without any mixture of heretical depra- 
vity ; and the marquis was on the point of returning to Carrick, 

| 2 2 in 


The Iriſh did him the honour frequently paid to great perſonages, of 
diſcovering ſomething extraordinary in his ſickneſs and death. They were 
aſcribed to poifon conveyed by a fatal preſent of a pair of ruſſet boots, 
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in full confidence that his forces were already maſters of the 
town, when he received intelligence that they had failed 
in their attempt, and retired to Clonmel. With the few troops. 
he had left, he ſought the fame place, by an indirect and tedi- 
ous march, through. a country filled with terrour ; the inhabi- 
tants collecting their wretched effects, abandoning their habi- 
tations ; peaſants, citizens, women, children, all flying different 
ways, to find ſome ſhelter from the Engliſh army. 


Tais conſternation was encreaſed by the reduction of Paſſage 
fort. The citizens of Waterford now declared, that unleſs 
they were inſtantly ſupplied with additional troops and provi- 
ſions, they could make no. reſiſtance. Though the commit. 
ſioners of truſt ſat in uſeleſs ſtate at Kilkenny, without contri- 
buting to the public ſervice, or concurring in any meaſures for 
relieving the diſtreſſes of the ſoldiery, yet Ormond contrived to 
march once more to Waterford, and to ſtrengthen the garriſon 
with a new reinforcement. He had the gratification of diſco- 
vering the enemy in ſome terrour at his approach, and raiſin 
the fiege with evident marks of confuſion. But when he pro- 
poſed to fall on the rear of an army waſted by fatigue and ſick- 
neſs, and mortified by their preſent diſappointment, the inſo- 
lence of the citizens revived ; they now conſidered his ſoldiers 
as an uſeleſs and oppreſſive burden, and refuſed to ſupply boats 
for ferrying them over the river, until the opportunity of annoy- 


ing the enemy was loſt. 


Tre marquis, on his return to Clonmel, found himſelf in- 
volved in new vexations and diſappointments. Antrim was de- 
tected in labouring to corrupt his ſoldiers, and ſecretly to en- 
flame that ſpirit of inſolence and diſobedience which had already 
been diſcovered in the corporate towns. He had forged articles 
of agreement between Michael Jones and Inchiquin, whereby 
this lord engaged to betray the royaliſts. The forgery was de- 
tected and confeſſed. What was ſtill more afflicting, ſeveral 


deſigns 
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deſigns formed in Munſter againſt the king's cauſe, though 
hitherto defeated by Inchiquin, were now on the point of final 


ſucceſs. -. Cromwell, before his departure from London, had Memoirs of 
learned that lord Broghill intended to repair to the king and lord Orrery- 


attend him into Ireland, He ſurpriſed this lord by a viſit; inform- 
ed him, that his deſigns were no ſecret to the council of ſtate; 
terrified him with the proſpe& of immediate impriſonment ; 
promiſed, that if he would engage in the ſervice of the common- 
wealth, no diſagreeable oaths ſhould be impoſed on him; that 
he ſhould draw his ſword only againſt the Iriſh, and be inveſt- 
ed with an honourable command. Broghill readily complied, 
arrived in Ireland about the end of October, raiſed: a troop. for 
the ſervice of Cromwell, and practiſed ſecretly and. ſucceſsfully 
with the Munſter proteſtants. Theſe men ſoon repented. of 
their unnatural conjunction with the confederate Iriſh; and. 
thoſe among them who had not already determined to forſake = 
their preſent ſervice, were eaſily ſeduced. In a moment all the 
chief garriſons of Munſter declared for Cromwell; who thus, 
having firſt reduced Dungarvan, found commodious quarters for- 
his harraſſed and diſtempered forces, without conducting them 
by a tedious march to Dublin. | 


Tris ſudden defeQion, in a junQure fo critical, when the 
diſtreſſes of Cromwell, from the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, the ſickneſs 
of his army, and ſcarcity of proviſions, had raiſed men's ſpirits, 
and inſpired them with favourable hopes, diſſolved the whole 
frame of the royal party, and extinguiſhed all remains of confi- 
dence between the Engliſh and Iriſh, who were originally unit- 
ed by the principle of obedience and ſubmiſſion to their leaders, 
not incorporated by inclination and affection. Ormond was 
now obliged to give his troops ſome reſpite. He repreſented 
to the commiſſioners of truſt the neceſſity of quartering them 
in the cities, from whence they might be readily collected in the 
ſpring, But, except Kilkenny and Clonmel, none of theſe cities: 

could. 
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could be perſuaded to admit them. The magiſtrates of Water- 
ford even refuſed his few troops a paſſage through their city to 
ſuccour Ferral, who had failed in his attempt to recover the 
fort of paſſage, and was ſeen flying in diſorder; ſo that half the 
party was cut to pieces before he could appear, and deter the 
enemy from their purſuit. He propoſed to renew the attack of 
this fort, if his forces were but permitted to take their quarters 
under the walls in huts, where they ſhould not be burdenſome 
to the city, but depend on the country for ſubſiſtence : but this 
propoſal was rejected, and ſo inſolent were theſe burghers, ſo 
obedient to the clergy, and ſo infected by the malicious ſuggeſ- 
tions of their faction, that it was propoſed in their council to 
ſeize the perſon of the lord lieutenant, and fall on all his ad- 
herents. The propoſal, indeed, was rejected, but without any 
reprehenſion. 


* | Tae only part now left for Ormond, was to diſmiſs his forces 
| | to ſeek ſhelter and ſubſiſtence wherever they were moſt likely to 
procure them. Thoſe of Connaught retired to their own pro- 

| vince ; lord Dillon diſpoſed his men in Meath, and the neigh- 

| bourhood of Athlone ; lord Inchiquin, with that part of the 

| Munſter army which had not yet deſerted, gained the county of 
Clare. . Daniel O'Nial, who, as a native of Ulſter, and nephew 
to Owen, was acceptable to the northern Iriſh, and, as a pro- 

teſtant, unexceptionable to the Scots, was ſent with two thouſand 
men to afliſt lord Ardes and Sir George Monroe in the recovery 
of thoſe places lately loſt in the counties of Down and Antrim. 
After a tedious march, he found theſe commanders routed by Sir 
Charles Coote, Carricfergus ſurrendered, and the whole northern 
province in the hands of the parliamentarians, except Charlemont 
and Enniſkillen. | 


Tow hat hath been already obſerved of that infolence and bi- 
gotry which appeared in ſeveral of the cities, it ſeems ſcarcely 


neceſſary to add, that " were under the dominion of the 
moſt 
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moſt turbulent and refractory of the Iriſh eccleſiaſtics. The — f 


conſequence of ſuch men revived with the public misfortunes. O 


Theſe, with an ignorant and vulgar malignity, they imputed to p. 105. 


the miſconduct of their governours, and laboured to infuſe their 
illiberal prejudices into the minds of all thoſe who liſtened to 
their inſinuations. They were aſſiſted by the marquis of Antrim, 
who ſtill aſpired to the ſtation of chief goyernour, and was in- 
defatigable in his endeavours to render Ormond odious to the 
people, and obnoxious to the king. A general diſcontent, ſuſ- 
picions, jealouſies, murmurs, were the natural conſequence of 
ſuch practices. And the clergy now affected a ſolicitude to allay 
thoſe diſorders, which they themſel ves had excited. About 
twenty of their biſhops aſſembled voluntarily at Clonmacnoiſe, 
on the banks of the Shannon, to deliberate on the ſtate of the 
nation. The whole Iriſh party was anxious for the event of 
this ſelf- appointed council, and looked for nothing leſs impor- 
tant than a violent proteſtation againſt the government of Or- 
mond. Happily the temper of one of their biſhops, Heber 
Mac Mahon, the Romiſh prelate of Clogher, diſappointed theſe 
expedtations. From the time of the accommodation between: 
Ormond and Owen O'Nial, in which Mac Mahon had been in- 
ſtrumental, the marquis frequently converſed with him on 
public affairs, and inſpired him with an high opinion of his ta- 
lents for government, and his zeal for the intereſts of Ireland. 
With theſe ſentiments he entered the afſembly of his'brethern, 
where he had the conſequence naturally derived from ſoperiour 
abilities. He ſilenced the factious, he encouraged the moderate, 
he defeated all the ſecret practices of Antrim; and, at length, 
with difficulty, prevailed on the prelates to declare, by a formal 
inſtrument, that no ſecurity for life, fortune, or religion, could 
be expected from Cromwell, to expreſs their deteſtation of all 
odious diſtinctions and animoſities between old Iriſh, Engliſh, 
and: 
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and Scottiſh royaliſts, and their reſolution of puniſhing all tho 
clergy who ſhould be found to Wende them. 


Bor theſe declarations did not operate on the public diſor- 
ders with any conſiderable effect. What the factious clergy 
could not venture to declare in full aſſembly, was ſecretly whiſ- 
pered and propagated. A people, irritated by the galling burden 
of contribution and aſſeſſment, provoked: by difappointment, 
and weary of a declining cauſe, readily liſtened to thoſe who 
taught them to aſcribe the effects of their own perfidy and diſ- 
obedience to the miſconduct of the king's governour. Some of 
their clergy, more particularly devoted to the nuncio and his 
principles, did not ſcruple to inſinuate, that if their countrymen 
muſt accept of an heretical adminiſtration, they might as well 
ſubmit to Cromwell as to Ormond ; and ſome were ſaid to have 
even offered public prayers for the ſucceſs of the republican ge- 
neral. The marquis, conſcious of his own rectitude and zeal 
was provoked at ſuch ingratitude. He deſired the king's per- 
miſſion to retire from Ireland; the king conſented that he 
ſhould withdraw himſelf when the neceſſity became una void- 
able. But, as his treaty with the Scots was to produce a diver- 
ſion in England, which might have an happy effect upon his 
Iriſh intereſts, the lieutenant was ſtill to ſtruggle with his dif- 
ficulties. He addreſſed himſelf to the commiſſioners of truſt. 
He demanded the reaſon of thoſe diſſatisfactions, by which the 
people had been ſeduced from their obedience, and abandoned 
all thoughts of union and defence. The commiſſioners recom- 
mended, that the ſeveral counties ſhould be directed to ſend 


agents to Kilkenny, to repreſent their grievances, and to propoſe 


means for their relief; an expedient ſuggeſted by thoſe who 
were ſecret enemies to Ormond, and calculated to enflame, 
rather than to ſuppreſs, ſedition. Should the marquis oppoſe it, 
he muſt be reproached with a conſciouſneſs of guilt, and a re- 


luctance 
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luctance to hear, or to relieve the people. The agents were 
ſuffered to aſſemble. They menaced, they clamoured, they 

ſpread their ſlanders, but when they attempted to form a re- 
monſtrance, they could find no grievances to compoſe it. In 4 
the midſt of their futile deliberations, they were alarmed at the Borlaſe. 


approach of Cromwell; fled to Ennis, and there 2 it . e 
difficult to frame their remonſtrance. c 


CROMWELL had advanced in a -devary ſeaſon, not prepared 
for a regular ſiege, but relying on the promiſes of an officer 
called Tickle, that he would betray the city of Kilkenny into 
his hands. The plot was diſcovered, and the agent executed. 
Ormond, at the head of a little troop, compoſed of his friends 1 
and domeſtics, ſo animated the citizens, and diſplayed ſuch an k 
appearance of defence, that the enemy retired ; and the cuſtody - 
of the city and adjacent country was entruſted to lord Caſtle- 
haven, with a body of twelve hundred men. But the fate of 
Kilkenny was but ſuſpended. Cromwell, fenfible that his pre- 
ſence muſt ſpeedily be demanded in England, and that the Iriſh, 
who wanted proviſions, muſt be particularly diſtreſſed by an early 
campaign, took. the field about the end of February. Fatigue 
and ſickneſs had conſiderably diminiſhed his Engliſh forces. But | 
the revolt of the Munſter garriſons furniſhed him with ſoldiers | 1 
inured to the climate, and habituated to the ſeverities of an 
Iriſh war. One part of his army he entruſted to Ireton; and 
each commander reduced ſeveral places in his march. They 
met at Callen, which was inſtantly taken. At Gouran they . 
received an additional reinforcement, commanded by colonel. | 
Hewſon, now governour of: Dublin ; and thus they were en- 
abled to inveſt Kilkenny with a conſiderable army. 


A PLAGUE, by which moſt parts of Ireland: had been infeſted, Cnc, 
raged particularly in this city, obliged Caſtlehaven to retire, Orm. 


and reduced the garriſon to about four hundred and afty. With vol. II | 
Vol. III. Aaa "Bas 
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this body Sir Walter Butler made a brave defence, and repelled 


the aſſaults of the beſiegers with ſuch ſpirit and ſucceſs, that 


Cromwell, deſpairing to gain the town with that expedition 


3A D. 1650. which his affairs required, began to meditate a retreat, when 


part iii. 


P. 16. 


the mayor and citizens invited him to ſtay, and promiſed to re- 
ceive him into their town. His aſſaults were renewed, and 


again repelled. But a weak and ſickly garriſon, every moment 


in danger of being betrayed, was ſoon obliged to capitulate. 
They ſurrendered the city and caſtle upon honourable terms; 


and were applauded by Cromwell for their defence. 


FROM Kilkenny Cromwell proceeded to inveſt -Clonmel, 


and here met with a ſtill more obſtinate reſiſtance. . Hugh 


O'Nial, a northern officer, with twelve hundred of his provin- 
cials, maintained the town with ſuch valour, that in the firſt 
aſſault two thouſand of the beſiegers were loſt ; and Crom- 
well determined rather to ſtarve, than force the city. to ſubmiſ- 
fon. Harraſſed and enfeebled by delay, he made. the molt 
preſſing inſtances to lord Broghill to haſten to his aſſiſtance. On 
the other hand, Ormond laboured indefatigably to ſuccour the 
garriſon. Notwithſtanding the infatuated obſtinacy of the com- 
miſſioners of truſt, who defeated all his attempts, he prevailed 
on lord Roche, a perſon of conſiderable power in the South, to 
collect a body of troops for the relief of Clonmel ; but theſe 
were encountered and defeated by lord Broghill. The Romiſh 
biſhop of Roſs, who had been particularly active in raifing and 
animating theſe unfortunate troops, was taken priſoner in the 


engagement. A man ſo diſtinguiſhed in his oppoſition to the 
parliamentarians could expect no mercy ; Broghill, however, 
promiſed to ſpare his life, on condition that he ſhould uſe his 
ſpiritual authority with the garriſon of a fort adjacent to the 


field of battle, and prevail on them to ſurrender. For this pur- 
poſe he was conducted to the fort; but the gallant captive, un- 


ſhaken 
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ſhaken by the fear of death, exhorted the garriſon to maintain 


their poſt reſolutely againſt the enemies of their religion and 


their country, and inſtantly reſigned himſelf to execution. His 


enemies could diſcover nothing in- this conduct but inſolence and 


obſtinacy, for he was a papiſt and a prelate. 


In the mean time, Cromwell was repeatedly called into Eng- 
land, where the alarm of a Scottiſh invaſion rendered his pre- 
ſence abſolutely neceſſary. But his reputation muſt be conſi- 
derably impaired, ſhould he abandon his preſent enterprize ; 
he, therefore, continued to inveſt Clonmel. After a brave 


defence of two months, the garriſon found their ammunition. 


and proviſions totally exhauſted, without any proſpect of relief. 


Hugh O'Nial withdrew ſecretly with his forces, and conducted 


them to Waterford ; while the townſmen treated with the 


beſiegers, and were permitted to ſurrender the city upon ho- 
nourable terms. Cromwell now reſigned his army to the care 


of Ireton, and embarked. for England. 
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State of Irelana on the departure of Cromwell. Attempt to reco- 
ver Ulfter from the parliamentarians.—Defeat and death of He- 
ber Mac-Mahon. — Limerick refuſes to receive a garriſon from 
Ormond.—He applies to the clergy. —Their factious and inſidious 
condutt.—Ormond threatens to retire from the kingdom.—The 
nobility alarmed.—The citizens of Limerick relent.— They invite 
Ormond to their tun. — He is excluded by a tumult,—Traduced 
by the clergy.—Their aſſembly at fames-town.—They require 

- Ormond to depart from the kingdom. —Their declaration againſt 
his government. Ibeir excommunication of all his party. Pro- 
greſs of the parliamentarians —Irijh prelates ſuſpend, but refuſe 
to revoke their excommunication.—T hey are enflamed by the king's 
declaration from Scotland—Ormond's propgſitions to the commiſ- 

fioners of truſt.— New general aſſembly, influenced by the 
clergy —Ormond retires to France. Marquis of Clanricarde lord 
deputy.— Attempt on Limerick defeated —Iriſh c ergy diſpoſed to 
a treaty with the parkamentarians .—T hey are intimidated,—yet 
ſtill averſe to the king's authority.—T heir agent ſent to the duke 
of Lorrain —Occafion, progreſs, and event of the tran/attions 
with this prince. Ireton prepares for the fiege of Limerich,,— 
croſſes the Shannon,—and inveſts the city.—-Vahur of Henry 

-O'Nial — Lord Muſkerry marches to the relief of Limerick, —is 
defeated by lord Broghill, —Limerick betrayed to the befiegers. — 
Severe executions.—Ung'nerous treatment of Henry O'Nial — 
Death of Ireton,—Ludlow prepares for a new campaign Gene- 
ral conſfternation.—T he clergy ſtill inſolent —Gatbway ſurrendered, 

Extreme diſtreſs of Clanricarde.—He accepts terms,—and de- 

_parts from the kingdom. Acis for diſtribution oj lands in Ire- 

land. 


* 
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land. Trials of Iriſh rebels. — Sir Phelim O'Nial ſeixed.— 

His trial and execution. Diſpeſitions of the forfeited lands, — 

Oliver proclaimed lord protector in Ireland. — Henry Cromwell 
ſent into Ireland. Fleetwood lord deputy, — ſucceeded by Henry 

Cromwell.— His character and condutt.—He is created lord lieu- 

tenant on the acceſſion of his brother Richard. He refigns bis . 
office on the reſtoration of the rump-partliament.—Defigns and | 
proceedings of the royaliſts.—Their leaders. — Their ſucceſs,—- 

Convention of eflates.—T he king proclaimed in Treland. 


A LTHOUGH the faction and obſtinacy of the Iriſh in op- 
| poling every reaſonable proviſion for defence, had faci- 
litated the progreſs of Cromwell; and although he had re- 
duced | ſeveral places of importance, yet a great part of the 
kingdom was ſtill free from the power of the parliamentarians. 
The province of Connaught was entirely poſſeſſed by the ca- Borlaſe. 
tholics ; Waterford, Limerick, Galway, were in their hands, 
which might be made fo ſtrong, as to fear no force that Ireton 
could command, and were fo ſituated for receiving fuccours by 
ſea, that, if well ſupplied, they might maintain a wer againſt 
the whole kingdom. They had the forts of Duncannon and 
Sligo, the caſtles of Athlone, Charlemont, Carlow, and 
Nenagh. They could readily collect forces in number more 
than double of their enemies. But they had neither union, or- 
der, nor reſolutiofh.  -- eee 6 


DuRING the campaign of Cromwell, an attempt was made 8 
to recover Ulſter from the parliamentarians, by a conjunction of | 
the northern Iriſh with the Britiſh royaliſts of this province, 
under the command of the marquis of Clanricarde. The Iriſh 
refuſed to follow any leader but one of their own. election; the 
Britiſh were perſuaded by Antrim, that deſigns were formed to 
extirpate them, and refuſed to concur with the Iriſh, whom | 
they cafily ſuſpected of the baſeſt purpoſes ; thus, was the — Bo. 
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ſign defeated. Ormond, however, judged it neceflary to com- 
ply with the northern catholics, and permitted them to elect a 
general in the place of Owen O' Nial. Their election fell on 
Mac Mahon, the prelate of Clogher, a man, who by his 


eccleſiaſtical authority could collect, but was utterly unfit to 


command, an army. The conſequences were ſuch as might be 
expected from a choice ſo injudicious. The biſhop, contrary 
to the advice of his moſt experienced officers, ventured, with 
inferiour numbers, to encounter Sir Charles Coote near Letter- 
kenny. In the action he diſplayed an intrepidity ſuited to his 
new character : but his army was defeated with conſiderable 
laughter. In the purſuit, he had the misfortune of being 
taken priſoner, and was ſoon after executed by order of the 
Engliſh parliament. The victors proceeded to lay ſiege to 
Charlemont, which ſurrendered after a brave defence; Enniſ- 
killen had been already given up to Coote; and thus he had 
the honour of reducing the whole northern province. 


Cnacone, in the mean time, patiently contending with his 
difficulties, formed a ſcheme for proſecuting the war with 
vigour and effect. He caſt his eyes on Limerick, a place of the 
utmoſt conſequence ; and which, probably, would be ſoon attempt- 
ed by the parliament forces. Could he prevail on this city to re- 
ceive a garriſon, he had no doubt of fecuring it; and, by the 
countenance of ſuch a ſtation, and the convenience of the river 
Shannon, to find quarters for his forces, to raiſe contributions 
for their ſupport, to diſcipline and recruit his army, ſo as to 
be enabled by ſpring to meet the enemy in the field. He went 
to Limerick ; he repreſented to the citizens the abſolute neceſ- 
ſity of their receiving fifteen hundred foot, and three hundred 
horſe, not only for their own ſecurity, but the preſervation of 
the kingdom: the citizens rejected his propoſal. 


OR MOND imputed chis alarming obſtinacy to the true cauſe, 
the malignant practices of thoſe clergy and their partizans, who 
from 
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from their oppoſition to the peace, had uniformly perſevered in 
diſtreſſing and traducing his government, exulting in his miſ- 
fortunes, enflaming the general diſcontent, and artfully encreaſ- 
ing the dejection and terrour which drove men daily to conſult 
their private ſecurity, by making compoſitions with the enemy, 
By advice of the commiſſioners of truſt, he condeſcended to 
expoſtulate with the clergy. He ſummoned twenty-four of 
their biſhops to attend- him at Limerick, that he might confer 
with them and others of the nobility, and, by their advice and 
aſſiſtance, reſolve on ſome effectual meaſures for the advance- 
ment of the king's ſervice, and preſervation of his people. 
However they really diſregarded the king and his ſervice, yet 
they obeyed the orders of the marquis, and aſſembled with ap- 
parent reſpect and ſubmiſſion. He conferred freely with them 
on the diſtracted ſtate of affairs, repreſented the danger of that 
diſobedience which the citizens of Limerick had diſcovered, the 
ruin that muſt attend the nation, and the diſhonour to himſelf, 
ſhould he be contented with a nominal authority, without the 
real power of a chief governour. If they had conceived any 
diſtaſte to his adminiſtration, he deſired they ſhould expreſs 
their ſentiments with freedom, and propoſed, that either 
they would procure a due obedience to be yielded to him, 
or recommend ſome other way, by his quitting the king= 
«« dom, how it might be preſerved. 2 271 | 


Wir an affected deference they preſented him. ſome propo- Cite. 

. . . s 

ſitions for removing thoſe diſcontents which prevailed among Orm. 

the people, moſt of them looſely expreſſed, general, and inde- vol. II. 

terminate. The moſt preciſe and important of their demands? 
were, that the recciver-general ſhould account for the ſums le- 
vied ſince the peace, (a demand evidently calculated to en- 
courage the ſuſpicions they themſelves had raiſed, of ſome 
miſapplication of the public money), and that a privy. council 
ſhould, be compoſed of the native nobility, ſpiritual and tem- 
| poral, 
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poral, to aſſiſt the chief governour z by which they really 
meant to eſtabliſh themſelves in the adminiſtration. of public 
affairs. Ormond readily conſented that all thoſe who had re- 
ceived any money for the king's ſervice ſhould be brought to a 
ſtrict account; and, as to the ſecond demand, he obſerved, 
the king alone could name a privy council; yet, if they would 
ſpecify what particular acts were neceſſary to, be done by ſuch a 
council, he promiſed to qualify perſons free from: juſt excep- 
tions, with ſufficient powers. They could not object to theſe 
anſwers; they, therefore, publiſhed a declaration, that they 
would endeavour to root out of men's hearts all jealouſies and 
ſiniſter opinions of the marquis, and the preſent government, 
deſiring his further directions, and promiſing the utmoſt care 
and induſtry on their part. 


I was natural to expect that ſuch a declaration muſt have a 
favourable influence on the citizens of Limerick. Some of the 
biſhops undertook to perſuade them to receive a garriſon. Or- 
mond himſelf deigned to practiſe with their magiſtrates and 
principal leaders. But his conciliating addreſs was ſecretly 
counteracted. They now refuſed to treat him with thoſe forms 
of reſpe& due to his ſtation. The 'commanders of the city- 
guards neither came to him for orders, nor imparted to him thoſe 
they had received. No officer could gain admittance to him 
but by licence of the chief magiſtrate. A catholic lord, who 
ſerved in his army, was committed to priſon, for preſuming, 
by his order, to quarter a few ſoldiers within the liberties of the 
city. Exaſperated at ſuch inſults, Ormond retired, in diſdain, 
to Loghrea, whither he was followed by the biſhops. ; 


Nox was it the leaſt part of his preſent mortification; that he 
was obliged to keep terms with theſe eccleſiaſtics, who, by 
their ignorance- and preſumption, their illiberal artifice and 
duplieity, diſgraced their profeſſion, and became the moſt 
deſpicable of any order of men who ever acquired an influence 

| in 
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in any country. In their) private conferences with Ormond, 
they declared; that all the jealouſies of the people aroſe from 


their ſuſpicions of Inchiquin and his puritanic forces; and even 


demanded, that all the Engliſh/troops ſhould be removed from 
the kingdom, as the moſt effectual meaſure for allaying the 
general diſcontent. To Inchiquin they, at the ſame time, 
profeſſed the utmoſt attachment. He was of a noble Iriſh 
family; and, therefore, they obſerved, muſt be peculiarly dear 
to the Iriſh. Should he be inveſted with the government, he 
would be readily obeyed, and ſoon grow ſtrong enough to op- 
poſe the enemy, and recover his country. | Theſe inſinuations 
were communicated by theſe: noblemen to each other, and on- 
ly ſerved to convince them that the clergy withed to get rid of 
both, ang to W e e e en of the ng, 
dom. | 122 


: i bt 
\ 


1 day afforded ſome occaſion of diſcovering the hypo- Carte, 


criſy of their public profeſſions. The earl of Caſtlehaven, who 


Orm. 


yol. II. 


had been appointed to command in Leinſter, repreſented that p. 121. 


the royal intereſts in this province were in danger of immediate 
ruin by the Iriſh inhabitants, who ſubmitted in great numbers 
to the enemy, and, by their contributions, furniſhed - the 
greateſt part of their ſubſiſtence. It was propoſed, that the 
biſhops ſhould iſſue their excommunication againſt ' thoſe who 
were guilty of ſuch compliances. But this engine of their autho- 
rity was to be reſerved for more factious purpoſes; they could 
not be prevailed on to employ it in the king's ſervice. Ormond, 
wearied by their inſolent and inſidious conduct, declared his re- 
ſolution of making uſe of the licence he had received from the 
king, and withdtawing himſelf and his authority from Ireland. 


However acceptable his departure might be to the clergy, yet 


the full power to which they aſpired was not yet completely 
ſecured. The nominal authority of chief governour they wiſh- 
ed to be depoſited with ſome one of their creatures, but were 
Vor. III. B b b not 
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not agreed upon the perſon moſt likely to ſerve their purpoſes, 
The nobility and commiſſioners of truſt were terrified at the 
thoughts of anarchy and public confuſion ; and all united in 
endeavouring to detain the marquis. However indulgently 
they ſpake of the diſobedience of Limerick, yet they promiſed 
to renew their inſtances with the citizens, and to reduce them 
to a juſt ſubmiſſion. The citizens were alarmed at the approach 
of ſome parties of the enemy; they ſeemed. to relent ; they no 
longer objected to accept a garriſon; they required only that 
it ould conſiſt of ſuch troops, and be commanded by ſuch of- 
ficers as they ſhould chuſe; that they ſhould be quartered with- 
out the walls, and demand no ſubfiſtence from the city, Pro- 
poſitions were received from the patliamentarian general, of- 
fering them a free exerciſe of their religion, the enjoyment of 
their eſtates, churches, and church-livings, a free trade and 
commerce, without any garriſon to be impoſed on them, pro- 
vided that they would allow his forces to march through their 
_ eity into the county of Clare. The citizens rejected theſe pro- 


poſitions ; and * ſoemed to return Wr to a beiter 


en 
8 Ok Moxp, encouraged by theſe promiſing appearances, 4 
Orm. ed his purpoſe of embarking,. and drew his few forces to Clare, 


_ 1 within twelve miles of Limerick. Here he received a reſpect- 


ful invitation from the magiſtrates of this city, that he would 
Honour Limerick with a viſit, and regulate the garriſon, He 
conſented, on condition of being received with the honours 
due to his ſtation, and quarters being provided for his guards. 
But when he had advanced near the walls, he ſuddenly received 
intelligence, that a ſeditious friar, called Wolfe, had raiſed: a 
tumult in the'city to oppoſe his entrance, and gaining the keys, 
either by force or connivance,: had ſet a guard on the gates, 
while other lawleſs incendiaries rifled the magazines, diſpoſing 
of the corn at their pleaſure. The biſhops pretcnded: to con- 
i: ,; demn 
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demn theſe outrages, but reſuſed to excommunicate the au- 


thors. They had even the preſumption to intercede with Or- 
mond for an officer of the name of O'Brian, who took a prin- 
| cipal part in the tumult, and deſired not only that he an 
be pardoned, but employed. 


Tan incortigible odſinacy and diſabedience of Limerick, 
rendered it impoſſible for the marquis either to collect an army, 
or to keep it in à body, on either fide of the Shannon. To 
complete his diftreſs, the example of this city was ſoon followed 
by that of Galway, which refuſed to admit any garriſon but 
fuch as ſhould be appointed and commanded by the magiſtrates. 
Should the ænemy paſs the river, or pierce into Connaught by 
any other way, Ormond could have no retreat. The conduct 
of the diſobedient cities demonſtrated a purpoſe either of yield- 
ing to the enemy at once, or of erecting an authority indepen- 
dent of the king. The refractory eletgy were evidently poſſeſſ- 
ed with this latter deſign. They had already petitioned ſeveral 
catholic powers for protection; they continued to inveigh with 
bitterneſs and malice againſt the adminiſtration; of Ormond ; 
and he ſuſpected, not without reaſon, that the leaſt proſpect of 
advantage might induce ſome of their partizans to. betray him 
to the enemy. In circumftances ſo deſperate, he 1 re- 
ſumed his purpoſe of retiring from the kingdom. 


No ſoones had this purpoſe been intimated, when the RE 
and their faction redoubled their clamours. Among other proofs 
of Ormond's inviolable attachment to the royal cauſe, he had 


formerly rejected their own inſidious overtures of placing him on 


the throne of Ireland, provided he would unite with the nuncio 
and embrace their religion. Vet now they imputed his reſolu- 
tion of retiring to a ſecret agreement with the parliamentarians. 

Not yet fatisfied with the effect of ſuch inſinuations on the 
ignorant and bigotted, in the fullneſs of their hopes, and ex- 


ans" of their: pride, they reſolved on more direct mea- 
B b b 2 fures 
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ſores for tenouneing he king's authority, W government 
o his Heatenant; OJ Joggm? up was bad nad erbte 
24 oo 0 10 enge 3411 1o 19orfho ag 3 bo 
AlETTeR figged by the popiſh archbiſhops of Poblin and 
Toon informed the marquis, that in the, preſent melancholy 
ſtate of public affairs, they and their brethren, the prelates of 
Ireland, had reſolved to aſſemble at à place called James town, 
to deviſe ſome meaſures for the defehce' of their religion, and 
the ſecurity of che nation. Ia a ftyle ſufficiently imperious 
they declared their readineſs td receive'any propoſals from the 
marquis, and did not want * willingneſs to/prepare a good 
« anſwer.” The marquis replied, by a ſevere reprehenſion of 
their former conduct, to which he aſcribed all the public ca- 
lamities, and the deſtructive progreſs of the enemy, refuſing to 
make any new propoſals; yet allowing their convention, and 
expreſſing his wiſhes that it might be. attended by ſome happy 
conſequences. Inſtead of receiving overtures, they were thus 
obliged to make them; and they were quickly made in a ſtrain 
of ſuch inſolence, as could not be expected even from theſe 
inſolent eccleſiaſtics. They required that his excelleney ſhould 
ſpeedily repair to the king, leaving his authority “ in the hands 
« of ſome perſon faithful to his majeſty,” and truſty to the 
« nation, and ſuch as the affections and confidence of the Neo- 


5 ple would follow? tt 3007 4 1049 eli! 5: 


* 


I ſeems natural to expect, that an addreſs of ſuch a nature, 
framed by ſuch men; and preſented with ſuch careleſs pre- 
ſumption, would have excited the indignation of the ſenſible 
and moderate, and expoſed the authors to the ſevereſt puniſh- 
ment. But the ignorance of the vulgar had ſtamped; ;ſuch! a 

degree of reverence and authority on the eccleſiaſtical; character, 
that the dictates of the meaneſt of this order were ſuperiour to 
all power civil and military. It was known, that when a reg 
ment was detached on ſome particular ſervice, a ſeditious friar, 


ſcizing the colours, had pronounced eternal perdition on thoſe 
: who 
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who ſhould: preſume to march; and that the whole body, at 
his word, caſt down their artns, and diſperſed to their ſeveral 
habitations. Even thoſe who were moſt; zealous for the king, 
and moſt offended at the violence. of i their clergy, were yet ſo 
tender of their immunities, granted in the darkeſt periods of 
popery, and now:revived in their full extent, that they could not 
harbour à thought ſo profane, as that of inflicting puniſhment 
on à churchman: by any but an eccleſiaſtical authority. 80 

that, if Ormond had attempted to correct the inſolence of theſe 
prelates, or any other of the clerical faction, he, muſt have not 
only determined by his ſingle judgment, but executed bis de- 
termination with his own hand. No proteſtant officer was left 
about bim; but the captain of his guard. He wWas, therefore, 
obliged to condeſcenſion and forbeararice ; at the deſire of the 
commiſſioners of triiſt, he ſummoned he biſhops to a con- 
ference; they refuſed to attend him; he expoſtulated with 
their agents, ant endeavoured to convince them of the danger- 
ous and ruinous nature of the propoſition they had made. Un- 
able entirely to ſuppreſs his diſdain of a contemptible faction, 
he now declared that he would not remove Hom 4 the wr goo 
_ arc by inevita yl nn 146 | 
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Bur the biſhops were not to be diſmnaded or deterred: From 
their purpoſe, Without waiting any anſwer to their addrefs, 
and even before it was preſented, they had already dran up, 
and now publiſhed an inſrument, entitled, A declaration of 
the prelates and dignitaries of the ſecular and regular elergy, 
* againſt the continuance of his majeſty's authority in the mar- 
* quis of Ormond; for the miſgovernment of thẽ ſubjeds, tlie 
ill conduct of the army, and the violation of the peace In 


this declaration they magnified their own zeal and ſervices; par- 


ticularly in procuring vaſt ſums of money for maintenance of 
the king's cauſe. They complained of abuſes in the expenditure 
of theſe ſums; of the improvidence and ill conduct of Ormond, 

particularly 
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partievlarly in the fatal action of Rathmines; of his partiality 

to proteſtants, his averſion to the catholic religion, his eruel 
treatment of its profeſſors and clergy, and his mifrepreſerita- 

5 tions to the king: they threatened to preſent articles of acnu- 
ſation againſt him to his majeſty, and enjoined the people: to 

obey no orders but thoſe of the congregation of clergy, until 
general . aſſembly ſhould be | convened. | To give this edift 
greater weight, it was attended with a ſolema ſentence of ex · 
communication, fulminated againſt all thoſe w ho ſhould: adhete 

to the lord r 05l or Fr v — has eee and 


obedience. | | 39 
Fill n Noth ome 
CES Oy folly, the iniquity; al nngratitads of this proceeding, 
— appear more Rrongly, when we confider the progreſs of the par- 


Borkaſe. liamentarian forces, and the preſent ſituation of the marquis of 
| Ormond, Immediately after the ſurrender of Clonmel, Trecro- 
han, a fort of great conſequence, on account of the quantity of 

ſtores and artillery there depoſited, was reduced, notwithſtand- 

ing a brave attempt made by lord 'Caſtlehaven to relieve it. Hu- 

ſon, the noted republican, had taken Naas, Athy, Maryborough, 
Caſtledermot, and other places; Carlo was in veſted and te- 

duced; Waterford was ſurrendered by Preſton; the ſtrong fort 

of Duncannon ſoon ſhared the ſame fate. Ireton, not yet 
prepared for the ſiege of Limerick, detached. Ingoldſby and Sir 
Hardreſs Waller, to block it up at a diſtance, who gained ſome 
advantages over detached parties of the Iriſh, ad ſome. adja- 

cent forts. While the patliamentarians ranged over the adja- 

cent country, Ormond, with a few troops, and thoſe: haſty 
levies, which particular diſtricts ſupplied by what were call- 

ed their rift ngs-o0ut, contended at once with famineiand a vidtori- 

ous enc my, and made the moſt deſperate efforts to prevent them 

from paſſing the Shannon. In the mean time, Leton and Sit 

Charles Coote advanced towards Athlone, and thus alarmed 

the 18 with the apprehenſions of loſing the whole weſtern 


province. 
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province. Clanricarde marched with his forces to 1 them, 
but the ſentence of excommunication was publiſhed at the head 
of his troops, ſo as to diſcharge them from all obedience to go- 
vernment. The commiſſioners of truſt; the nobility, thei more 


moderate of the clergy, ſome who repented of their viotences, 


and would now retract them, all made the moſt preſſing in- 
ſtances to the congregation, remonſtrated, expoſtulated; con- 
jured them in this dangerous juncture to ſupport the preient 
government, and not to -abandon their country to an enemy 
who ſought their utter extirpation. But neither danger, not 
entreaty, nor the moſt obvious ſuggeſtions of duty or ' policy, 
could induce theſe prelates to revoke the ſentence of encommu- 
nication, In their infatuated pride, they conſented only with a 
ſtately. reluctance to ſuſpend it, during the expedition made for 
the relief of Athlone. They proceeded to levy forces by theit 
own authority, ſo that Ormond had now a new enemy to con- 
tend with; and, though their ſanguine hopes were in a great 


meaſure diſappointed, and ſome of their parties defeated, yet 


they till continued their ſeditious clamours, invoking the full 


weight of divine wrath upon the people, for contempt of their 


own cenſures and thoſe of the nuncio, to which they im pudent- 
ly afcribed all the calamities of the nation. 


A new incident ferved to enflame their violence, and to give 
ſome plauſible colour to their proceedings. Among other con- 
ceſſions of Charles, he now indulged the fanaticiſm of the Scots, 
by his famous declaration, in which he acknowledged the fin 


of his father in marrying into an idolatrous family, declared, 
that all the bloodſhed of the late war was to be charged to his 


father, expreſſed a deep ſenſe of his own former prejudices 
againſt the cauſe of God, his . for his paſt life, which 


had been a courſe of enmity to God's work; and, among other 
particulars, his utter abhorrence of the peace concluded by his 


father with the Iriſh papiſts, and ratified, by himſelf, pro- 


nounci ng 
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nouncing it utterly void, on ſuppoſt tion of the vnlawfulnch' of 
noe # er made with bloody a and idolatrous rebels, 


v7 
* 7 x 


Carte. Norutns could be more convenient for the n of 
— prelates, and their purpoſe of enflaming the people, than this 
virulent declaration. They imputed it entirely to the repreſen- 
tations of the marquis of Ormond. The king,“ ſaid they, 
i hath now withdrawn the authority of his lieutenant; he hath 
« caſt the whole Iriſh nation from his favour: and protection. 
« Why ſhould we be bound by a peace which he fo ſolemnly 
cc diſclaims ? Why ſhould we ſubmit to an authority which he, 
jn effect, recalls? Let us remember our oath of affociation; 
c let us recur to our original confederacy;; and, inſtead of fight- 
« ing in ſupport of a treaty thus diſowned, let us bravely hazard 
our lives and fortunes to extort more favourable articles from 
“ the enemy. | ni ane TER V1 Tye; | 


 ORMonD well knew the uſe that mad be made of this decls- 
ration. He, at firſt, regarded it, or affected to treat it, as a 
forgery; but ſoon received a private letter from the king, ac- 
knowledging that he had really ſubſcribed it, apologizing for 
this ſhameful tranſaction as the effect of fear and force, inſinuat- 
ing, that it could not be binding in Ireland, as it was done 
without the concurrence of a privy council, and earneſtly preſſ- 
ing him to retire in time from this kingdom. He had hitherto 
contended without ſufficient forces, without any of, the provi- 
ſions neceſſary for war, againſt an enemy powerful and well 

ſupplied; he was betraycd, harraſſed, maligned, and inſulted. 
He could no longer ſupport the conteſt with the king's ſecret 
and open enemies. Vet, to leave the factious and refractory 
without excuſe, he addreſſed himſelf to the commiſſioners of 
truſt. He told them, that ſince the declaration was by undue 
means obtained from his majeſty, he was, reſolved at all hazards, 
and by all means, to aflert the lawfulneſs and validity of the 
late peace, until the king ſhould give ſome free and uncon- 
ſtrained 
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ſtrained aſſurances of his pleaſure; provided, in the mean time, 
that the acts of the congregation of prelates ſhould be revoked, 
or puniſhed as an uſurpation on the king's authority; that all 
due obedience ſhould be paid to him, and ſome honourable 
maintenance ſecured, to enable him to ſupport his preſent ſta- 
Hons as he was now deprived of all his own fortune, 


Tur anſwer of the commiſſioners plainly diſcavered, that 
they were afflicted and ſcandalized at the exorbitances of the 


clergy. They expoſtulated with, the prelates, - but found them - 


inexorable. They importuned the marquis to wait the reſult of 
a new general aſſembly which muſt be fired with indignation at 
the extravagant proceedings of the biſhops, and meet, with the 
more determined reſolution to controul them. The aſſembly 
was convened, but ſoon appeared too | tender and ſubmiſſive to 
the eccleſiaſtics. Theſe men deigned to publiſh a proteftation, 
that by their proceedings at James-town, they had no purpoſe 
to uſurp on the king's authority, or the liberty of the people; 
graciouſly confeſſing, that it did not belong to their juriſ- 
+ diction ſo to do.“ The aſſembly, contented with this pro- 
teſtation, paſſed no cenſure on their acts, demanded no ſecurity 
for their future peaceable demeanour. The marquis was juſtly 
incenſed, and prepared for his departure. Every member of 
the aſſembly not totally infatuated by religious bigotry, was 


alarmed at his purpoſe, and ſhuddered at the horrible canſe- 


quences of anarchy. They beſought him, at leaſt, to delegate 
the royal authority to ſome perſon faithful to the king, and ac- 
ceptable to the nation. The requeſt was enforced by a teſpect- 
ful addreſs from the aſſembly. Ormond: anſwered, that he 
would comply with their deſires, when he ſhould firſt be ſatiſ- 
fied, that the perſon entruſted with the king's authority would be 
ſecured from thoſe inſults he himſelf had experienced, and re- 
ceived with a juſt and honourable ſubmiſſion. As he had re- 
jecled a paſs from Ireton, it now became neceſſary to haſten his 

Vor. III. Ccc departure, 
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departure, leſt he might be intercepted by ſome parliament 
thips. He, therefore, appointed the marquis of Clanricarde his 
tord-deputy, with directions to uſe, or decline the commiſſion, 
as he ſhould be encouraged, or deterred, by the proceedings of 
the aſſembly ; and thus, embarking at the port of Galway, after 
a tempeſtuous and dangerous voyage, he arrived in France. 


Every conſideration of perſonal intereſt deterred Clanticarde 
from engaging in a dangerous and invidious charge; and, in 
Ormond, he had a ftriking example of that treatment to-which 
he might be expoſed. But, in the ardour of loyalty, he was 
ſolicitous to preſerve ſome appearance of the king's authority in 
Ireland, to protect the remains of his ſincere adherents, and, 
by continuing the war, even under manifold diſadvantages, and 
without any hopes of final ſucceſs, to make a diverſion in favour 
of the royal party in England. He was, therefore, fatisfied 
to accept the government, provided he might be aſſured of 
due obedience, The general aſſembly had already engaged to 
obey the perſon to whom the lord lieutenant ſhould delegate 
his authority. But the engagement was not expreſſed with ſuf- 
ficient preciſion, ſo as to found this obedience on the principle 
of loyalty and duty to the king. The biſhops oppoſed any ex- 
planation, or any clauſe which might convey a reflection on 
their former conduct. They offered to bind themſelves by a 
ſolemn oath, to pay as great obedience to Clanricarde, as any 
catholic clergy in catholic times had ever paid to a catholic go- 
vernour. The aſſembly was ſatisfied with this declaration, but. 
Clanricarde-dreaded the inſidiouſneſs of theſe ecclefiaſtics ; he: 
Rt KAI expreſſions more determined and explicit. 


Cre, AN :afrnment was at length prepared and preſented, in which 


. : the aſſembly declared, that © the lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
Vol. 11. 


« gentry, or people, clergy, or laity, ſhall not attempt to do any 


act to diſcharge the people from yielding due obedience to 
« his 
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his majeſty's authority veſted in the marquis of Clanricarde, 
or any other governour ; and, in caſe of any ſuch act, that no 
« perſon ſhall or ouGuT to be led thereby; but, by their diſ- 


e obedience, are ſubject to the penalties of the laws of the 
« land in force, and practiſed in the reign of Henry VII. and 
* other catholic princes. Yet, by any thing herein contained, it 
« is not intended that the nation ſhall recede from the late 
peace, or obey any new governour unduely nominated by 
« the king, now in the power of a party of the Scots, and dur- 
ing his preſent unfree condition.” —The biſhops, conſcious 
of their former violences, obliged the aſſembly to ſubjoin an 
explanatory. clauſe, * that by the word oUGHT, it was not in- 
« tended, to have any tetroſpect to any former Proceedings of 
* the clergy.” 


CLANRICARDE, 50 yet ſatisfied, propoſed clauſes ſtill more 
explicit; he dreaded ſome ſubterfuge couched under the expreſ- 
ſion relative to Henry VII. and other catholic princes. © He was' 


aſſuted, that they meant nothing more than a proviſion for the 


catholic clorgy, who, in caſes of treaſon or felony, had not ſince 


theſe times enjoyed the privileges formerly annexed: to their 


funQion, but had ſuffered without degradation or other ceremo- 
nies due to churchmen. He was entreated to accept of ſuch 
declarations as the clergy were willing to ſubſcribe, inſtead of af- 
fording them any pretence for condemning the proceedings of 
the aſſembly, and enflaming the people by their proteſts, 'He ſaw 
a general diſpoſition to ſubmit-to the parliamentarians; that the 
clergy, in their blind zeal for demoliſhing the royal power, en- 
couraged this diſpoſition ; that ſome immediate union, and the 
ſpeedy exertion of ſome authority, were abſolutely neceſſary to 
prevent the fatal conſequences. The aſſembly was on the point 
of breaking up in confuſion: he, therefore, heſitated no longer; 
acquieſced in the declaration, defecti ve as it appeared, and de- 
clared his acceptance of the government. | 
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Tux popiſh party of Ireland had now a chief governour of 
their own religion. The proteſtant royaliſts were diſperſed ; 
ſome had engaged in the ſervice of the parliamentarians, 'num- 
bers accepted paſſes, and retired to foreign countries: lord 
Inchiquin, and ſeveral other proteſtant officers, had embarked 
with Ormond ; ſo that their forces were depurated from the de- 
filements of hereſy ; and, though diſperſed in different quar- 
ters, and under different commanders, yer, if colleQed, were 
by no means inconſiderable. Sir Charles Coote had been diſap- 
pointed in his attempt upon Athlone, TIreton advanced to Li- 
merick, and demanded, that the citizens ſhould receive his 
troops for their defence. They heſitated and debated; but lord 
Caſtlehaven, arriving opportunely with his party, perſuaded them 
to accept his aſſiſtance, and ſhut their gates againſt the enemy. 
Ireton could not venture on a formal ſiege in a ſeaſon ſo ad- 
vanced ; he, therefore, retired: ſo that Connaught remained 
ſill in the power of the Iriſh, together with a conſiderable part 


of Munſter ; and the poſſeſſion of Limerick, Galway, and Sligo, 


might till enable them to carry on a war, not without ſome 
fair proſpeQ of ſucceſs. | 


Bur that fatal ſpirit which the nuncio had infuſed into the 
clergy and their creatures was {till predominant, and defeated 
all the hopes of Clanricarde. Scarcely had he accepted the go- 
vernment, when ſome agents arrived from Ireton, and propoſed 
to the aſſembly to abandon their deſperate cauſe, and treat with 
the parliamentarians, who might grant more favourable condi- 
tions to the nation, than to particular perſons. The propoſi- 
tion, though at firſt rejected, yet, by the influence of the clergy, 
was reſumed and ſupported. Nicholas French, the popiſh biſhop 
of Ferns, a diſtinguiſhed partizan of the nuncio, and a virulent 
oppoſer of the royal authority, clamoured violently for a treaty. 
Clanricarde remonſtrated, and enlarged on the treachery and 


the danger of ſuch a meaſure, Several of the nobility, and 
other 
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other leading membets of the aſſembly, expreſſed their warmeſt 
indignation at this forwardneſs of the clergy to abandon all the 
kiny's intereſts, * It is now evident,” {aid they, that theſe 
« churchmen have not been tranſported to ſuch exceſſes by a 
e prejudice to the marquis of Ormond, or a zeal for their reli- 
« gion : their purpoſe is, to withdraw themſelves entirely from 
« the royal authority. It is the king and his government 
+ which are the real objects of their averſion : but theſe we 
« will defend at every hazard ; and. when a ſubmiſſion to the 
enemy can be no longer deferred, we ſhall not think it neceſ- 
e ſary to make any ſtipulations in favour, of the ſecret enemies 
te of our cauſe, Let theſe men who oppoſe the royal authority 
* be excluded from the benefits of our treaty.” 980 
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THE clergy were unaccuſtomed to ſuch bold language; they 


began to fear, that men might be at length awakened to a juſt in- 
dignation at their abſurd tyranny. They had an exquiſite ſenſi- 
bility of their own danger; and, therefore, deemed it neceſſary 
to keep' ſome meaſures with their opponents. Their opinion 
was ſuddenly altered; they concurred with the aſſembly in op- 
poſing any treaty with the enemy; and, when the lord deputy 
iſſued a proclamation, - forbidding all perſons to reſort to the 
quarters of the common enemy, to enliſt in their army, or to 
pay them contributions, the prelates deigned to enforce this 
act of ſtate, by pronouncing ſentence of excommunication on 
all thoſe who ſhould not pay it ſtrict obedience. Yet, notwith- 
ſtanding this compliance, they ſtill retained their hatred of 
Clanricarde, the oppoſer of all their fantaſtical projects, and 
the zealous friend of Ormond ; they ſtill whiſpered the deſign of 
reverting to their original confederacy, without regard to the 
king's authority, or, as one of their order expreſſed it, “that 


„idol of Dagon, a fooliſh loyalty.” They held their ſecret 


conſultations; they indulged their airy hopes of eſtabliſhing 
the papal power, and theit own ſovereign authority in lreland, 


by 
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by the intervention of ſome foreign prince; and the biſhop of 
Ferns, their moſt active partizan, was ſent to Bruſſels, to ſolicit 
the duke of Lorrain to take their nation and religion under his 
Fre Protection. 


BeFoRE the departure of the marquis of Ormond, the king, 
in his extreme neceſſity, had liſtened to a propoſal of mortgag- 
ing the fort of Duncannon to this duke for twenty-four thou- 


ſand pounds. Ormond was directed, if he approved of the con- 


tract, to deliver up the fort to perſons appointed by the duke, 


upon receipt of the ſtipulated ſum. But, as Duncannon was 
threatened with a fiege, the ſecurity became precarious; dif- 


ficulties aroſe about the manner of paying the money; and, af- 


ter a courſe of evaſion and inſincerity, the agents of Lorrain 
retired, without bringing the treaty to any iſſue, It was after- 
wards renewed by lord Taafe, who arrived at Bruſſels with let- 
ters of credence from the duke of York, and earneſtly preſſed 
the duke of Lorrain to ſupport. the king's intereſts in Ireland, 
offering him, the ſecurity of any place in this er for the 


repayment of ſuch ſums as he ſhould advance. - 


Tur duke, to prevent any diſpute about the title to his 0. 
minions, had married his couſin- german, Nicole, daughter of 
Henry duke of Lotrain and Bar, and heit- general of theſe 
duchies. But, being afterwards captivated by Beatrix de Cu- 
ſance, widow to the count of Cantecroix, he married her, while 
the ducheſs Nicole was till living, and wiſhed to engage the 
court of Rome to pronounce his firſt marriage void, and to le- 
gitimate his children by his ſecond conſort. As his ſolicita- 
tions had hitherto proved ineffectual, he imagined, that by en- 

aging with extraordinary zeal in defence of the catholic cauſe 


in Ireland, he might plead ſo much merit, that the pope muſt, 


at length, yield to his deſires. Taafe, who was a forward un- 
dertaker, flattered his partiality to the children of the princeſs 


of Cantecroix, and propoſed a match between her infant daugh- 


ter 
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ter and the duke of Vork. Lortain was delighted with the pro- 
ſpect of ſuch an alliance; and, probably, in the progreſs of the 
negociation, his views were gradually extended, and his am- 


bition flattered by the hopes of acquiring the ſovereignty of 


Ireland. Whatever were his deſigns or expectations, he receiv- 
ed lord Taafe with particular favour, expreſſed the warmeſt 
zcal for the intereſt of his countrymen, and furniſhed him with 
five thouſand pounds to purchaſe arms and ammunition, which 
arrived in the bay of Galway, when the aſſembly deliberated 


about treating with the parliamentarians, 55 had no ſmall ſhare 


in influencing their decifton. 


TAAFE was aſtoniſhed at this ase which the duke 
declared was but an earneſt of his future favour. He affected 
the utmoſt commiſeration of the Iriſh eatholies; declared that 


he was ready, if invited, to appear perſonally in their defence, 
with ſuch ſupplies as would ſoon reecoveSthe kingdom; binting, 


at the ſame time, that he ſfiould expect entire obedience, and 


that he could not conſent to act by commiſſion from any perſon 


whatever. Taafe could not venture to engage for ſuch condi- 
tions. The king might be diſpleaſed; the marquis of Ormond, 


whom he ſuppoſed to be ſtill in Ireland, might not conſent to 


reſign the power and pre-eminence annexed to his ſtation: On 
the other hand, the interpoſition of the duke ſeemed neceſfary to 


reſcue his country from deſtruction. In theſe difficulties, he 


deemed it the ſafer courſe, to propoſe that the duke of Lorrain 
ſhould ſend ſome perſon of diſtinction into Ireland to treat with: 
thoſe in authority. Stephen de Hennin Abbe de Saint Cathe- 


rine was choſen for this purpoſe; and landed at Galway, while 


the biſhop of Ferns was on his way to Bruſſels, with a commiſ 
ſion from the diſaffected clergy to treat with the duke, and to. 
ſolicit his protection for their unhappy country, 


No one could be more acceptable to the clergy and their 
creatures than this envoy of Lorrain. Though his letters of 
credence 
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credence were addreſſed to the eſtates of the kingdom, yet, 


when he ſound that Clanricarde was veſted with the authority 
of chief governour, he was too attentive to decorum not to ap- 
ply immediately to him. To avoid all clamour or cenſure, the 
marquis appointed a committee, compoſed of biſhops, nobility, 
and gentry, to treat with the Abbe, to receive his propoſals, 
and to report them, with their opinion and advice. His pro- 
poſals were, that the duke of Lorrain, his heirs and ſucceſ- 
ſors, with a ſaving to his majeſty's rights, and thoſe of the 
ſubjects, ſhould be accepted as protectors of Ireland, and 
while there reſident, ſhould have the ſupreme command of the 
militia, with power of convening general aſſemblies, and with 
other appendages of royal authority, until all diſburſements 
were repaid; The committee, utterly. regardleſs of their in- 
ſtructions, debated theſe propoſals among themſelves, exclud- 
ed the more moderate and loyal of their number, aduiitied 
others, without conſent of the lord deputy with whom they 
ſcorned to communicate. Clanricarde complained of this pro- 
cecding, as well as of the propoſitions offered by the envoy. ſo 
derogatory to the king's honour and authority. The biſhops 
inſiſted that they ſhould be accepted, as the only means left to 
preſerve the nation. They were deſired to ſabſcribe this their 
advice; they heſitated, and refuſed. | The Abbe conſented to 
ſome qualification of his demands: the marquis deelared, that 
they were ſtill inadmiſſible. He would not even admit the 
man who had diſhonoured his maſter to an audience of lea ve; 
and, by this ſtately reſentment, ſo intimidated the Abbé, chat 
he conſented to advance twenty thouſand pounds on the ſecurity 
of Limerick and Galway, and to refer all articles relative to the 
protectorſhip to be adjuſted by a treaty at Bruſſels, In conſe- 
quence of this agreement, Sir Nicholas Plunket, and Geoffry 
Browne, were commiſſioned to treat with the duke of Lorrain, 
in conjunCtion with lord Taafe; and expreſsly inſtructed to 


carry 
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carry on their negociation agreeably to the directions they 
ſhould receive from the queen, the duke of York, and the lord 


lieutenant, 


Bu r all ſuch limitations were immediately forgotten, On their 
arrival at Bruſſels, they found lord Taafe had gone to Paris, to 
communicate the lord deputy's tranſactions with the Abbe de 


Sainte Catherine, and to deſire further inſtructions from the 


queen and lord lieutenant. French, the turbulent prelate of 
Ferns, attended the duke of Lorrain, and was graciouſly re- 
ceived. He was aſſiſted by ſome. other creatures of the diſaf- 
feed clergy, and ſome agents ſent from the cities not yet re- 
duced. They confidently aſſured the duke; that they. could in- 


veſt him with the whole power of the kingdom. French in- - 


veighed againſt the agents ſent from the lord deputy, their op- 
poſition to the nuncio, and the appeal againſt his excommuni- 
cation. In an hypocritical train of ſanctified virulence he de- 
clared, that this excommunication was confirmed in heaven; 
that all its oppoſers, however great and exalted in the eye of 
man, were forſaken of God, and delivered up to Satan. In ſin- 
cerity and evangelic charity he exhorted them, to make ſuch 
an. agreement with the duke of, Lorrain, as would be profitable 
to their nation, and acceptable to heaven; to proſtrate them- 
ſelves in the name of all the people before his holineſs, to ſup- 
plicate his apoſtolic benediction, that the light of wiſdom, the 
ſpirit of fortitude,” virtue, grace, ſneceſs, and the bleſſing of 
God might return to them. He aſſured them that God would 
never proſper any treaty directed by the deputy, a man excom- 
municated for many juſt cauſes ; and that the duke, when right- 
ly informed, could never conſent to negociate with agents de- 
riving their authority from a whithered and accurſed hand. 


PLUNKET and Browne elde this inſidious cant with too 
great attention. They diſclaimed the lord deputy's commiſ- 


ſion; they pleaded another and more unlimited authority. In 
V 91. . D d d | the 
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the name of the nation and people of Ireland, they ſigned a 
treaty with the duke, by which he was, in effect, inveſted 
with the entire ſovereignty of the kingdom, by the title of Pro- 
tector Royal. Plunket, the greater bigot, was, at the ſame 
time, perſuaded by the biſhop of Ferns, to ſign a petition to 
the pope, by which, in the name of the nation, he profeſſed 
an entire ſubmiſſion to the holy fee, and implored abſolution 
from the nuncio's cenſures, Browne had the ſpirit reſolutely 
to refuſe his ſubſcription. The name of lord Taafe was figh- 
ed in his abſence, without his conſent or knowledge. The 
clergy now exulted in the happy progreſs of their ſchemes, 
They entertained. their imaginations with the uſual airy pro- 
ſpects of a glorious and triumphant church, and a ſtately 
hierarchy, protected by a catholic prince, But, whatever were 
the ſecret deſigns of the duke of Lorrain, he ſoon found that 
they could not be promoted by any further treaty with the Iriſh. 
He received from the lord deputy a formal proteſt againſt the 
unwarrantable proceedings of his agents, ſo contrary to his in- 
ſtructions, and ſo derogatory to the King's honour, He had 
thus, a fair pretence for declining any further treaty ; and the 
king's intereſts in Ireland ſoon grew fo deſperate, that there was 
nothing left to purchaſe the aſſiſtance of Lorrain, even upon the 
moſt reafonable terms, | ann ene 


4 


Ix the mean time, the expectation of an agreement with this 
prince tranſported the Triſh clergy to the utmoſt extravagance. 
Their ſynods were convened; they dectared the duke of Lor- 
rain protector of their nation; they excommunicated thoſe 
who ſhould preſume to diſpute this nomination; they took an 
oath of ſecrecy ;.they reſolved, that the prelates of each pro- 
vince ſhould chuſe two perſons to compoſe a new ſupreme 
council, with full powers to tranſact all civil and military af- 
fairs, by the direction, and with the conſent of the clergy: 
They prepared a ſentence of excommunication againſt the mar- 

quis 
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quis of Clanricarde and his adherents, to be publiſhed at a con- 
venient time; and this ridiculous uſurpation of the whole pow- 
cr and authority of the kingdom, they called a revival of the 
original confederacy. But they were ſoon rouſed from this 
dream of power and grandeur, to a GOES ſenſe of _ 

and > | 


bn oM the tedious and age ning detail of the preſumption 
and infatuation of theſe ſeditious eccleſiaſtics, we are now to re- 
turn to the affairs of war, and the progreſs of the parliamenta- 
rians. Ireton, having made all proviſions. for an early cam- 
paign, and received ſome reinforcements from England, re- 
ſolved to open the campaign by beſieging Limerick. As it was 
neceſſary to pierce into Connaught, in order to inveſt this city 
on all ſides, Sir Charles Coote was directed to advance towards 
Sligo. The Iriſh prepared to relieve this place; when Coote, 
ſaddenly drawing off his men, paſſed, with ſome difficulty, over 
the Curlew-Mountains, and inveſted Athlone. Clanricarde, 
embarraſſed as he was by faction and oppoſition, made ſome 
efforts to oppoſe him; but, before his forces could be collected, 
- Athlone was taken; and Coote, purſuing his advantage, 
marched againſt Galway. The depnty was ſolicitous to defend 
this important poſt ; he ſummoned the earl of Caſtlehaven to 
his aſſiſtance; but ſcarcely had this lord marched a few miles, 
with a detachment of four thouſand men, -when a party, which 
he had left to defend a paſs over the Shannon, ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be overpowered by the enemy, and fled precipitately, 
His whole army caught the pannic, and diſperſed with that 
caſe and ſuddenneſs uſual to the Iriſh, when indifferent to the 
cauſe in which they were engaged, and ſecnre of a retreat 
among their kinſmen. At the fame time, an officer called 
Fennel, who had been ſtationed at Killaloe, to defend this 
paſſage of the Shannon, abandoned his ftation, either from 
treachery or cowardice ; ſo that the Engliſh burſt EP into 
*  Ddd'2 a the 
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the weſtern province; and all proviſions being made for the at- 
tempt on Limerick, Ireton commenced the ſiege in form. 


Born the citizens and the clergy had promiſed all ſubmiſſion 
to the lord deputy; but, when he propoſed to ſhut himſelf up 
in Limerick, and to ſhare their fortune, he was excluded with 
the fame inſolence which Ormond had experienced. At the 
approach of danger indeed, the magiſtrates deigned to aceept 
ſome troops, of ſuch number and quality as they choſe; and 
appointed Henry O'Nial, who had ſo bravely defended Clonmel, 
to be their nominal governour, reſerving all real power to them- 
felves. A conſtant correſpondence was maintained between 
the beſiegers and citizens, by means of thoſe Iriſh who had 
compounded and ſubmitted to Ireton. It was induſtriouſly ſug- 
geſted, that the independents were by no means uncharitable to 
popery, or friends to compulſion in matter of religion; and, 
when the cruel executions of prieſts and prelates were men- 
tioned, of which every day afforded new inſtances, theſe pro- 
ceedings were imputed entirely to the virulent ſpirit of the 
preſbyterian party. Such was the influence of theſe inſinuations, 
and ſuch the diviſions and diſtraction within the walls, that in 
three days the citizens propoſed to ſurrender. The biſhops and 
clergy well knew, that Ireton would except ſeveral perſons from 
the benefit of any articles, and dreaded that they would be 
made the firſt victims of his cruelty, They, therefore, oppoſed 
all motions for capitulating with particular zeal; while O'Nial 
exerted himſelf againſt the beſiegers, with a ſpirit worthy of the 
reputation he had already acquired, 


In the mean time, lord Muſkerry, alarmed at the danger of 
Limerick, advanced from Kerry with a ſtrong party to its re- 
lief. Lord Broghill was detached to oppoſe. him ; and, after a 
ſharp engagement reſolutely maintained on each ſide, Muſkerry 
was obliged to retire with conſiderable loſs. Nothwithſtanding 


this diſappointment, Hugh O'Nial continued to make a brave 
| defence, 
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defence, and in ſeveral ſucceſsful ſallies flew conſiderable num- 
bers of the beſiegers. Winter now approached ; and the ſeve- 
rity of the ſeaſon, and ſickneſs of his army, muſt ſoon have 
obliged Ireton to abandon his enterprize, when treachery and 
ſedition proved too powerful for the gallantry of O'Nial. His 
authority had ever been controuled by the magiſtrates, and of 
conſequence lighted by his officers. Of theſe a number aſ- 
ſembled tumultuouſly, and reſolved to treat with the enemy, 
without objecting to any exceptions. which might be made of 
particular perſons, with reſpe& to quarter or confiſeation. The 
biſhops clamoured againſt the deſign of ſacrificing them to the 
fury of the enemy, and thundered an excommunication againſt 
the authors of ſuch impious counſel; but, in the hour of terrour, 
their ſpiritual authority was utterly neglected. Fennel, who 
had yielded the paſs of Killalloe, at the head of a ſeditious rabble 
of ſoldiers and citizens, ſeized two of the principal gates. The 
chief magiſtrate protected him from the authority of the gover- 
nour. He turned the cannon on the town, inſiſted on capitu- 
lating, and ſent commiioners to Ireton; The garriſon were 
allowed to lay down their arms, and to march out unmoleſted, 
the citizens to remove with their effects; twenty-four perſons, 
clergy, ſoldiers, and inhabitants, were excluded from mercy; 
and Ireton, now maſter of the city, executed the ſevereſt venge- 
ance on thoſe who, had been the moſt diſtinguiſhed, partizans of 
the nuncio, and moſt inveterate oppoſers of Engliſh govern- 
ment. Of all thoſe who had been excepted from mercy, the 
biſhop of Limerick alone eſcaped. O'Brien, the popiſh prelate 
of Emly, was ſeized and inſtantly executed. Wolfe, the friar, 
who had ſeditiouſly excluded the marquis of Ormond from 
Limerick, now received the juſt reward of his preſumption. 
With him were led to execution ſome magiſtrates, the moſt 
turbulent and ſeditious of the nuncio's faction. Fennel, not- 
withſtanding his ſervices, was tried for ſcyeral murders and 


condemned: 
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condemned to death. Geoffry Browne, on his return from 
Bruſſels, fell into the hands of an enemy, who little regarded 
his conſequence with the Iriſh, and ſuffered by the execution- 
er *. The brave Henry O'Nial had ſo offended by his defence 
of the city, and fo provoked Ireton by his former gallant be- 
haviour at Clonmel, that the gloomy and intractable republi- 


can tried him by a court martial for a conduct which ſhould 
have recommended him fo the eſteem of a ſoldier. ONial 
' pleaded, that he had taken no part in the original conſpiracy ; 


that he had been invited into Ireland by his countrymen, and 
ever acted as a fair and honourable enemy. But Ireton was 
inexorable; and his pliant court ſhamefully condemned the 
Iriſh general to death. Some of the officers, more generous, 
expoſtulated with Treton, and happily ſubdued his obſtinacy : 
the cauſe was re-examined, and the court, with difficulty, con- 
ſented to ſpare his life, 


 Garway, the great remaining reſource of the Iriſh, was 
now ſummoned to accept the conditions originally offered to 
| Limerick ; 


He pleaded,” faith Ludlow, ** that it was not juſt to exclude him _ mercy, 


« becauſe he had been engaged in the ſame cauſe as we pretended. to fight for, 


ce the liberty and religion of his country.” The deputy replied, that Ireland being a 


* cohquered country, the Engliſh nation might, with juſtice, aſſert their right and 


* conqueſt; that they had been treated by the late government far beyond their 
* merits, or the rules of reaſon ;, notwithſtanding which, they had barbarouſly 
* murdered all the Engliſh that fell into their hands, and robbed them of their 


goods, which they had gained by their induſtry, and taken away the lands which 
they had purchaſed with their money. — That, touching the point of religion, 


there was a wide difference alſo between us; we ONLY contending to preſerve 
© our natural right therein, wITHOUT IMPOSING OUR OPINIONS UPON OTHER 
© MEN; whereas they would not be contented, unleſs they might have power 
© to compel all others to ſubmit to their impoſition, on pain of death.” The men 
of TOLERANT principles, it ſeems, thought this a FULL REFUTATION of the 
priſoner's plea, 
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Limerick; and, in caſe of any refuſal or delay, thteatened 
with the ſame ſeyerities. The citizens, in the firſt impreſſions 
of terrour, were ready to treat, when Ireton caught the fatal 
infection which waſted ſeveral parts of Ireland, and died at Li- 
merick. Encouraged by this event, the Iriſh of Galway grew 
reſolute. They united under the command of general Preſton p 
and addreſſed themſel ves to Clanricarde for aſſiſtance, pro- 
miſing all obedience to his authority. The marquis attended 
them in perſon, and ſummoned an aſſembly of nobility, gentry, 
and eee to meet at ee and concert mankurey * 
I Es Hilti, | 


IN . mean ue "os was, for the 00 ante 
with the command of the Engliſh forces, and-exerted himſelf 
with due vigour to complete the reduction of the Iriſh..; While 
the depth of winter ſuſpended his operations, he iſſued orders 
againſt ſupplying the enemy with arms, or other neceſſaries; he 
required all perſons: to withdraw from their quarters, on pain 
of being treated as enemies; he directed that no quarter ſhould 
be granted to thoſe who had withdrawn themſelves from pro- 
tection, and joined the Iriſh ſince the arrival of general Crom- 
well. His - officers executed theſe orders with diligence and ſe- 


verity. An univerſal diſmay ſeized the whole Iriſh yang 


Numbers daily ſubmitted; and ſecured the remains of their 

perty by compoſitions. A ſubmiſſion was offered in the name 
of the nation, by an aſſembly held in Leinſter: no ſooner had 
Sir Charles Coote appeared before Galway, when the aſſembly 
chere convened,! prevailed on Clanricarde to ſend the like offer 
to Ludlow. But no general treaty of ſubmiſſion could be no 
admitted. The ſettlement of the nation (it was faid) belonged 
to the parliament of England, who' would diſtinguiſh thoſe 
who accepted their protection, as well from ſuch as had com- 
mitted murders and maffacres of the proteſtants, as "thoſe who 
obſtinately oppoſed the authority of the commonwealth ; fo 


that 
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that individuals only, who ſhould immediately lay down their 
arms, might expect favourable conditions. Nor did this ex- 
tremity of diſtreſs allay the infatuated pride and turbulence of 
the Iriſh clergy and their creatures; they ſtill talked idly of 
renewing-the original confederacy ; they ſtill maligned and op- 
poſed Clanricarde ; they ſtill continued their ſeditious prac- 
tices, and vented cheir contempt of that deluſion of loyalty, to 


which they attributed all the misfortunes of the nation. In 


the midſt of conſternation, clamour, and confuſion, Preſton, 
the governour of Galway, fled by ſea from the impending dan- 
ger; and the city without the leaſt regard to the authority of 
Clanricarde, was ſurrendered with an eaſe utterly Og, to 


he beſiegers. 


Tn oa of a few inferiour towns was effected without 
difficulty; yet the marquis of Clanricarde ſtill continued ſome 
appearance of hoſtilities, from a vain hope of making/a diver- 
ſion in favour of the king's Engliſh enterprizes. He pierced 
into the northern province, and being joined by ſome Ulſter, 
forces, took the caſtles of Ballyſhannon and Donnegal : having 
maintained theſe poſts for ſome time, he 'was- obliged to fly 
from the ſuperiour force of the enemy; his troops were! diſperſ- 
ed, his reſources utterly exhauſted, and his perſon every hour in 
danger from the treachery of his followers. In this ſituation, 
he purſued the king's inſtructions, and accepted conditions from 
the republicans. He was allowed to reſide unmoleſted in their 
quarters for ſome time, and then to tranſport himſelf and three 
thouſand Iriſh into any prince's ſervice in amity with England. 
He retired from a country loſt to his royal maſter, by illiberal 
bigotry,” frantic pride, the blindneſs of men intoxicated by an 
imaginary conſequence, their ſenſeleſs factions, and incorrigible 
perverſeneſs, in contending againſt their own intereſts, and re- 
jecting efory: I neceſſaty for their own ſecurity. 


In 


. 
— 
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In the mean time, the parliament of England concerted & P. 1653. 
meaſures for the final ſettlement and adminiſtration of Ireland. 
Lambert was appointed ſucceſſor to Ireton, and prepared for Ludlow 
his departure; but as Cromwell's commiſſion of lord lieutenant 
was ſpeedily to expire, it became a queſtion whether it ſnould 
not he renewed, inſtead of ſending Lambert as his deputy. 

Cromwell, conſcious of his ſecret deſigns, artfully entreated that 

he might not be continued in this office, affecting to concur 

with thoſe who deemed the title of lord licutenant more ſuita- 

ble to a monarchy than a commonwealth ; at the ſame time, he 

moved to employ Lambert in the. character of lord deputy. 

The parliament refuſed to grant. him any higher title than that 

of commander in chief of their forces in Ireland. Lambert, as 

Cromwell wiſhed, was offended, and refuſed to accept this com- 

mand. It was conferred on Fleetwood, who had lately married " 
the reli of Ireton, and, of conſequence, was particularly de- 
voted to his aber — E ndl3 1 

Two acts relative to Ireland were now debated in ee 
one for confiſcation of all the lands of rebels; another, for ad- 
juſting the claims of adventurers, and veſting them with their 
Iriſh eſtates. Before theſe acts could be completely adjuſted, 
Fleetwood was diſpatched to Ireland, where he found ſcarcely 
the remains of war, and the Iriſh of all orders ſubmitting to the 
terms impoſed by their conquerors, They were to abide a trial, 
if accuſed of any murders, committed in the beginning of the 
war; if convicted, they were to be incapable» of pardon, and | 
their eſtates entirely confiſcated ; thoſe who had only aſſiſted in 
the war, were to forfeit two thirds of their eſtates, and to be 
baniſhed from Ireland ; but among thoſe excepted from par- 
don, for life, and eſtate, the marquis of Ormond, lord In- 
chiquin, Bramhal the proteſtant biſhop of Derry, a man pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to the republicans, and the earl of Roſcom- 
mon, were diſtinctly named. | 

Vor. III. | Eee — 
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Tre firſt employment of the new adminiſtration was to en- 
force theſe rigourous ordinances. Commiſſions iſſued in the 
ſeveral provinces for the erection of an high court of juſtice, in 
order to try thoſe who were accuſed of murdering the Engliſh, 
Lord Mayo, in Connaught, colonel William Bagnal, in Mun- 
ſter, were condemned, not on the cleareſt and moſt. exceptiona- 
ble evidence. Lord Muſkerry was charged with the aſſaſſination 
of ſeveral Engliſhmen, but honourably acquitted on his trial, 
and permitted to embark for Spain. So many authors of the 
firſt barbarons outrages of this war, had been cut off in the 
hoſtilities of ten years, had eſcaped into foreign countries, or 
died by famine and the plague, that two hundred only, on the 
ſeverelt inquiſition, were condemned to death. In the northern 
province, which had been the great ſcene of barbarity, not one 


was brought to juſtice but Sir Phelim O'Nial. 


FRoM the arrival of Owen O'Nial, this barbarous conſpira- 
tor had continued to act an inferiour part, without honour, 
eſteem, or notice. During the adminiſtration of Clanricarde, 
when abler commanders had been gradually removed, he emerg- 
ed from his obſcurity, and gave the marquis ſome aſſiſtance; 
but was ſoon compelled, by repeated defeats, to fhelter him- 
ſelf in a retired iſland, Hence lord Caulfield, heir of that lord, 
whoſe caftle and  perfon he had ſeized, and whom his fol- 
lowers had ba barouſly murdered, ſoon dragged him to juſtice. | 
In the laſt period of his life, he diſcovered a ſpirit and reſolu- 
tion worthy of a better character. He was accuſed of exhibit- 
irg a commiſſion from the late king for commencing the Iriſh 
inſurrection: he acknowledged: the charge; adding, that on 
ſeizing the fort of Charlemont he had found a patent with a. 
broad ſeal annexed, which he directed to be taken off and fix- 
ed to a pretended commiſiion, His judges, not ſatisfied wih 
this allegation, preſſed him to confeſs if he had received any 
commiſſion from the king, with a promiſe of his being reſtored. - 


do 
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to his eſtate and liberty, if he could produce any material proof 
of ſuch a commiſſion. He was allowed time to conſider ; the 
offer was repeated; he till perſevered in declaring, that he had 
no commiſſion ; that his conſcience . was already oppreſſed by 
the outrages of his followers, and that he could not add to 
the ſeverity of his preſent feelings by an unjuſt calumny of the 
king. At his execution he was again tempted : when juſt on the 
point of being turned from the ladder, two marſhals: preſſed 
through the crowd, and whiſpered in his ear. He anſwered aloud, 
« ] thank the lieutenant general for his intended mercy ; but I de- 
« clare, good people, before God and his holy angels, and all 
« you that hear me, I never had any commiſſion. from the 
** king for levying or proſecuting this war “.“ 


Tux country thus a by the parliament, was waſted 
and depopulated by a ſeries, of public commotions, It was now 
to be recruited, and reſtored to ſome degree of order and tran- 
quillity. While Fleetwood had the ſole command of the army, 
Edmund Ludlow, Miles Corbet, nn Jones, and „* Weaver, 


* « They would have pardoned and rev this man,” faith Mr. Carte, 
& if he had been profligate enough to have falſely accuſed the late king. 
But from the circumſtances of the fact, it ſeems rather uncharitable to im- 
pute a purpoſe ſo malignant to theſe judges. Many moderate and good men in 
England, were not entirely ſatisfied that the late king had granted no commiſ- 
ſon to the Irith inſurgents. It was a point of moment, and worthy to be ſearch- 
ed to the bottom. It was natural to ſuppoſe, that if ſuch a commiſſion had been 
given, Sir Phelim O'Nial was the likelieſt perſon to diſcloſe the whole myſtery 
of this iniquity. He was not tempted to accuſe the king, nor was his pardon 
promiſed on any ſuch condition. He was to purchaſe it by producing a MATERIAL 
and AUTHENTIC PROOF of his guilt. If they were not ſatisfied with the declara- 
tions made on his trial, they might poſſibly conceive, that he had been taught 
the doArine of mental reſerve; and that the awful moment of his immediate 
execution was the time when the TRur (if ſuch he had hitherto concealed) 
might probably be extorted from him. 
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all zealous republicans, were united with him in the civil go- 
vernment, with the modeſt title of commiſſioners of parliament. 
They now declared by proclamation, that the rebellion was ſab= 
dued, and the war of Ireland concluded. Thus, were the ad- 
venturers aſſured of ſpeedily receiving the lands for which they 
had advanced their ſeveral ſums, and the inhabitants of Ireland, 
eafed of all further apprehenſions, were encouraged to purſue 
their huſbandry. 'The people of England were permitted to 
tranſport grain and cattle free from duty, to ſupply the immediate 
neceſſities of an exhauſted country; and the commiſſioners were 
directed to raiſe a revenue for all ſuch as had been wounded and 
diſabled, and for the children and widows of thoſe who Tad been 
killed in the public ſervice. 


FoxFz1T lands were aſſigned to ſatisfy the arrears due to the 


"Engliſh army; but this ſatisfaction was confined to thoſe who 


had ſerved from the arrival of Cromwell, in the year ſixteen hun- 
ered and forty-nine. The diſtreſſes of thoſe who had borne 
arms againſt the Iriſh before this period were much more lament- 
able; but they were infected by a mixture of the ungodly and 
malignant, and no proviſion could be now obtained for them, 
except a ſmall portion of lands in Wicklow, and the adjacent 
counties, not ſufficient to diſcharge a fourth part of their arrears. 
The adventurers, perſuaded that there were forfeited lands in 


one moiety of nine principal counties, ſufficient to repay them, 


accepted this moicty as their full ſatisfaction; the other was aſ- 
ſigned to ſoldiers. Connaught was reſerved entirely for the 
Iriſh, under the qualificatiohs determined by parliament, | Here 
they were to confine themſelves, and to enjoy their ſeveral 
proportions of land; that fo, the new Engliſh planters might 
proceed without interruption, and without that danger of de- 
generating, which former ages had experienced from an inter- 
courſe with the Iriſh; and the natives, divided by the Shan- 
non from the other provinces, and ſurrounded by Engliſh gar- 

riſons, 
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riſons, might be reſtrained from their old barbarous incurſions. 
Notwithſtanding; all theſe aſſignments and proviſions, the coun- 

ties of Dublin, Kildare, Carlow, and. Cork, remained ſtill un- 
appropriated. Theſe, together with the lands of biſhops, deans, 

and chapters, (of which a part was granted to the univerſity of 
Dublin) were all reſerved by parliament, to be hereafter diſ- Cor. 
poſed of at their pleaſure. Courts were eſtabliſhed at Dublin 
and Athlone to hear and adjudge all claims, which were to be 
exhibited and eſtabliſhed within a limited time, that all pro- 
prietors might be freed from future litigation. Such arrange- 
ments neceſſarily engaged more time than was at firſt imagined ;. 
were attended with complaints, diſputes and jealouſies; nor, 
in the diſtribution of lands, were the commiſſioners and their 
oreatures inattentive to their own intereſts. 


LiTTLE progreſs had been made in this important affair, Ludlow. 
when intelligence was received in Ireland of an aſtoniſhing re- 
volution. Oliver Cromwell had forcibly diſſolved the parlia- 
ment, delegated the government to another aſſembly called by 
the ſame name, which ſoon pronounced their own diſſolution, 
and was now declared by his council of officers, protector of 
the commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland. The 
news of this momentous change in Engliſh government was 
variouſly received in Ireland; by the army, who complained of 
partiality in the commiſſioners, with particular ſatisfaction; by 
ſome fanatics, who had for a long time inſulted every party, 
with invective and reſentment; by Ludlow, and other zealous: 
republicans, with abhorrence and indignation. It was propoſed 
to proclaim the protector; after the debates and oppoſitien of a | 
fortnight, Fleetwood, and the commiſſioners, with a few prin- 
cipal officers, at length, with difficulty, reſolved, by the ma- 
jority of one voice, that a proclamation ſhould be iſſued. Lud- 
low retired from the offenſive pageantry, declared his purpoſe - 
of acting no longer as a commiſſioner, yet till kept his poſt 

or 
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of lieutenant general, poſſibly to preſerve his influence in the 


A. D, 1654. 


army. . * 


 Or.1ver, who was attentive to every part of his new domi- 


nions, ſent his ſon Henry into Ireland, to ſound the diſpoſitions 


of the army, to reconcile men's minds to the uſurpation, and, by 


'Thurloe's 
State Pap. 


cultivating thoſe of greateſt influence, to prepare the way for 
his future government of this kingdom. Henry was penetrat- 
ing, juſt, and generous, He ſoon diſcovered, that the commiſ- 
ſioners had done little more than make orders for the diſtribu- 
tion of lands, reſerving large proportions to themſelves ; ſo that, 
in ſome inſtances, the ſtate had been ſcandalouſly defrauded. 


He was particularly affected with the miſerable condition of the 


courts of judicature, the delays and oppreſſions occaſioned by 
the want of able judges and lawyers ; the univerſal deſolation, 
ariſing from the virulence of his countrymen againſt the old in- 
habitants, which had ſcarcely left a ſingle houſe out of the 


walled towns undemoliſhed. He endeavoured to reconcile the 
diſaffected, and practiſed with Ludlow to gain him to his fa- 


ther's intereſt, but without effect. He departed, deeply im- 
preſſed with the neceſſity of removing the obſtinate republi- 


cans from every place of power they enjoyed in Ireland. 


Tur 1NSTRUMENT OF GOVERNMENT required that a parlia- 
ment ſhould be ſummoned for the three nations, now united 
into one commonwealth. Thirty members were to be choſen 
for Ireland. The commiſſioners were informed of this clauſe, 
and directed to tranſmit their advice relative to the election of 
theſe members. They were of opinion, that in the preſent de- 
ſolate and unſettled ſtate of the nation, ſuch an election was 


not to be attempted, as perſons might be choſen in ſome places 


Ludlow's 


not well affected to the Engliſh intereſt. They, therefore, in- 
clined to the opinion, that the protector ſhould call the thirty 


wembers by writ to parliament. The ſpirit of Ludlow was 
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on fire at this ignoble purpoſe; he ſtepped out of his retreat; 


he exhorted the commiſſioners not to reſign the name and form 
of liberty, though the ſubſtance and reality had been tamely 
yielded; he deſpiſed the apprehenſions they expreſſed of a po- 
pular election; and obſerved, that the very perſons they deſired 
could not fail to be choſen by the influence of govefnment. 
Fleetwood complied; he apportioned the numbers to be cho- 
ſen by the counties and cities; a private junto of the commiſ- 
ſioners agreed on the perſons to be returned; ſheriffs were no- 
minated and prepared for this purpoſe; and, for the moſt part, 
the elections were made agreeably to their deſires. *: | 


Bur this ſervice could not allay the ſuſpicions which the 
wary protector entertained of the commiſſioners, He put an. 
end to their authority, and appointed Fleetwood lord deputy 
for three years, aſſigning him a new council to aſſiſt in the ad- 


miniſtration. They were inſtructed to improve the intereſt of 


the commonwealth in Ireland, to ſuppreſs. idolatry, popery, 
ſuperſtition, and profaneneſs, to encourage godly and gifted 
miniſters of the word, and to execute the laws againſt the ſcan- 
dalous and malignant, to provide for the advancement of learn 
ing, to attend to the revenue with diligence and œconomy, 
and to diſpenſe with the orders of the late parliament and coun- 
eil of ſtate for tranſporting the Iriſh into Connaught, if it ſhould! 
be for the public ſervice.. | : 


Tuls indulgence to the Iriſh did not eſcape the enemies: of 


Cromwell. They had already obſerved his partiality to the ca- 
valiers, and affected the greateſt alarm at his aſſiduity in conci-- 
liating all parties to his intereſt, however odious and obnoxious.. 


It was obſerved with no ſmall jealouſy, that the form of admi- 
niſtration lately eſtabliſhed in Ireland was more ſuited to a royal 


Thurlòe. 


than a republican government, and indicated a ſettled purpoſe | 


in Oliver of eſtabliſhinga monarchical power in his family. The: 
army. was diſcontented at the delays in aſſigning them their por- 
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tions of land, and many of them utterly diſſatisfied with the 
preſent government, When Cromwell had recalled a detach- 
ment to England, in order to ſtrengthen him againſt ſome at- 


tempts of the royaliſts, they mutinied, and exclaimed, that 


they had engaged to fight againſt Iriſh rebels, but in England 
they might poſſibly be employed againſt their beſt friends, Lud- 
low was regarded as the principal male-content ; he took an ac- 
tive part in enflaming the diſcontented, and was induſtrious in 
diſperſing ſeveral tracts * publiſhed- againſt the protector. Oli- 
ver was offended and alarmed. He directed Fleetwood to re- 
quire him to ſurrender his commiſſion, and, in caſe of refuſal, 
to ſend him priſoner into England. Ludlow refuſed to give up 
a commiſſion he had received from the parliament; but, at 
length, was prevailed on to promiſe on his parole, that he 
would preſent himſelf before Cromwell; and, in the mean 
time, not to act againſt the preſent government. In the pre- 
ſent diſcontents of England, ſuch a man might prove dangerous. 
Cromwell, therefore, on recolleion, ordered that he ſhould 
be detained in Ireland; and care was ſome time after taken 
that his regiment ſhould be diſbanded, ſo as to diminith his 
influence, 


IT cannot be expected that Ireland, at this period, ſhould af- 
ford any materials for the Hiſtorian, The old inhabitants were 
completely broken and ſubdued ; the Engliſh army waited with 
impatience to reap the fruits of their labours; and the great ob- 
je& of adminiſtration was, to ſuppreſs all murmurs and diſcon- 

tents, 


* An order was ſome time afier ſent to Ireland, conceived in the full ſpirit of 
arbitrary power. That the printer“ (for there was but one) “ in Dublin 
& ſhould not ſuffer his preſs to be made ufe of, without firſt bringing the copy 


v to be printed to the clerk of the council; who, upon viewing it, if he found 


«© any thing tending to the prejudice of the commonwealth, or the public peace 
“ and welfare, ſhould acquaict the council with the fame, for their pleaſures 
c“ to be known therein.” 
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tents, and to reconcile men's minds to the preſent government 
of England. For this purpoſe, Henry Cromwell was again 
employed, firſt as a military officer, and ſoon after as lord de- 
puty, in the place of Fleetwood. He found the officers of the 


army diſcontented and refractory; they refuſed: to join in an 


addteſs to the protector, promiſing to ſupport him againſt his 


enemies; at the ſame time, they had the hardineſs to petition 
him to reſtore their former deputy. Their petition was, indeed, 
encountered by another from the oppoſite party, in favour of 
Henry Cromwell; and the liberal and equitable ſpirit of his 
adminiſtration, his juſtice, impartiality, and benevolence, ſoon 
reconciled them to their new governour. Though the nation 
was depopulated and exhauſted, and in this ſtate of extreme 
poverty oppreſſed with grievous aſſeſſments, though the mili- 
tary eſtabliſhment could uot be ſupported, and the partiality of 
Oliver to the officers who eſpouſed his cauſe, prevented any 
ſcheme of a reduction; though his grants to particular, creatures 
exhauſted the revenue, and no ſupplies were ſent from England; 
and though the affairs of Ireland were ſometimes totally ne- 
glected amidſt the more urgent concerns of the protector, yet 
his ſon Henry proved * a governour from whom he himſelf 
« might learn; (to uſe his own expreſſion.) He eftabliſhed 
his authority 0 firmly in the hearts of a people, who were inge- 
nuous enough to acknowledge the merits of his adminiſtration, 
that they were entirely reconciled to his father's intereſts. When 
Oliver received a petition from the officers of his own regiment, 
publicly avowing their diſſatisfaction at his government, addreſſes 
were tranſmitted from the army and the inhabitants of every 
county in Ireland, expreſſing their reſolution of adhering to 
the protector againſt all thoſe whoſe particular animoſnies en- 
dea voured to re- embroil the public. 


On the Jeath of Oliver, the ſame aſſurances of ſupport were 
renewed to Richard, who confirmed his brother in the govern- 
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A. P. 1658. ment of Ireland, by the new title of lord lieutenant. He ſum- 


Thurloe. 


moned the members choſen for Ireland to his parliament: the 
republicans, Who were for adhering to the ancient law of the 
land, oppoſed the admiſſion of thirty men known to be zealous 
advocates for the ruling power; but the court, with difficulty, 
at length prevailed, that they ſhould fit and vote. The news 


of the diffolution of this parliament, and the intrigues of Wal- 


lingford-houſe, was brought to Ireland by Sir Charles Coote. 
The lieutenant exerted himſelf with peculiar vigour to ſupport 
the tottering power of his brother. On the reſtoration of the 
rump-parliament, he laboured to prevent the diforders which 
might ariſe' from this ſudden revolution. He iſſued a procla- 


mation to preſerve the peace; and, on conſulting with his offi- 


ders, ſent agents to the council of ſtate, with propoſals relative 
to the civil and military government of Ireland. They were re- 
ferred to the parliament, as it was called, who made ſome ordi- 
nances for the benefit of the adventurers ahd ſoldiers; and, at 
the ſame time; reſolved, that the government of Ireland ſhould 


be again adminiſtered by commiſſioners, that Henry Cromwell 


ſnould be recalled, and Ludlow appointed to command the 
ſorces of * commonwealth 1 in this kingdom. 


HENRY had already Ae to Fleetwood, that, although 
ehe could not promiſe ſo much affection to the late changes, 
eas others very honeſtly might, becauſe he could not promote 
„any thing which inferred a diminution of his late father's. 
% honour and merit, yet he had ſuch a tenderneſs for peace as 
« to be content with the preſent government ; and, therefore, 
© thought it his duty to prevent thoſe fears and jealouſies which 
might give occaſion to interrupt the publiè peace, by reſigu- 
© ing his charge to any one whom they ſhould ſend. to receive 
« jt,” The new commiſſioners were not acquainted with his. 
ſentiments, on ſuſpected bis ſincerity. They. dreaded. his abili- 
—_ his popularity, and his power. in Ireland: they imagined: 


he 
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he would attempt to retain his authority by force. Sir Hardreſs 
Waller was employed to ſurpriſe the caſtle of Dublin; he was 
admitted without the leaſt oppoſition, while Henry Cromwell 
retired to a houſe in the Phœnix-Park, having adminiſtered the 
government with ſuch diſregard to his private intereſt, that he 
could not immediately command ſo much oy: as ae, 
fray the nn, of a . to England. 


| From the moment 1 the abdication of Richard Crea ell 
the royaliſts of Ireland conceived the moſt ſanguine hopes of the 
king's ſpeedy reſtoration. Moſt of the old Engliſh race, and many 
of the original Iriſh, were fincerely devoted to his intereſts ; and 
the Scots of Ulſter, were ſo dreaded by the uſurpers, that the 
ſevereſt ordinances had been repeatedly made for excluding their 
countrymen from Ireland. The attachment of lord Broghill to 
the royal family, was juſtly ſuſpeQed, notwithſtanding his com- 
pliances with Oliver and his ſons; ſo that on intelligence of the 
inſurrection of Sir George Booth, Ludlow and the new com- 
miſſioners threatened to confine him, unleſs he ſhould engage 
to keep the ſouthern. province in peaceable ſubjection to the 
preſent government; a demand ſo unreaſonable, that they could 
not inſiſt upon it, as they would not venture to entruſt him with 
the ſole power of this province. It is faid, that even Henry 
Cromwell, when deprived of his government, had once reſol ved 
to declare for. the king, though, on the arrival of the commil- 
ſioners, he changed this reſolution. 


THESE diſpoſitions i in Po of the king were evtifideraiy 
promoted by the ſeverity and jealouſy of the commiſſioners. 
That the army might be modelled to the purpoſes of their fac- 
tion, lord Broghill, Sir Charles Coote, and other ſuſpected 
perſons, were diſmiſſed: ori the quarrel between the army and 
parliament, they proceeded yet further ; more than two hundred 
officers were caſhiered without any trial, or any crime alledged 
to diminiſh the merit of their long and painful "ſervices. Brog- 
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bill was, by birth and intereſt, determined to the fide of monar- 
chy. Difguſted at the ſudden revolutions of power, the anarchy 
and confuſion of England, and evidently forefeeing, that 
theſe events muſt end in the reſtoration of the king, he reſolv- 
to ſecure his ſhare of merit; but cautious, dark, and delibe- 
rate, he concealed his intentions, and to the laſt diſclaimed all 
thoughts of what he called a ruinous wickedneſs.” He la- 
boured, at the ſame time, to engage all his officers, friends, and 
dependents, in his deſign. He communicated it to Sir Charles 
Coote, who had already betrayed a diſaffection both to the 
rump- parliament and to the army. Coote, and his father, had 
engaged in the parliamentarian ſervice, not from principle, but 
intereſt. The ruin of this party was evidently approaching. 
Sir Charles had no way to atone for his oppoſition to the royal 
family, but by a ſpeedy and zealous declaration in favour of 
the king. He inſtantly embraced the overtures of Broghill; 
and his ardour, like that of all new converts, was violent 
and unreſtrained. He threatened, by his precipitation, to de- 
feat the meaſures of this lord; and was ſcarcely reſtrained from 
an untimely declaration. 


In the mean time, Ludlow was recalled to London, by the 
diſſolution of the rump- parliament. Colonel John Jones, one 
of the late king's judges, was appointed to command the forces 


in Ireland, and ſeemed to exult in his addreſs, in reconciling 
'the army to the new change of government. The commiſſioners 


were ſo reſigned to the authority of Lambert and his officers, 
that they ſuddenly changed their title from that of commiſ- 
fioners of parliament, to commiſſioners of the commonwealth. 
Peace and compoſure ſeemed eſtabliſhed in Ireland, when the. 
royal party burſt from their concealment, and demoliſhed the 
whole fabric of this republican government. Lord Montgo- 
mery, Sir Theophilus Jones, Sir Oliver Saint-George, Sir 


— Mervyn, and others of conſiderable weight and conſe- 


quence, 
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quence, had by this time adopted the ſentiments of lord Brog- 
hill and Sir Charles Coote. They formed a bold deſign to ſeize 
the caſtle of Dublin, and to ſecure the perſons of the commiſ- 
ſioners. They aſſembled at Dublin, on pretence of petition- | 
ing for a general council of officers, to deliver their ſentiments 


on the preſent ſtate of affairs. Their petition was rejected; p. 


when, by a ſudden and deſperate. effort, they poſſeſſed them- 
ſelves of the caſtle, made Jones their priſoner, ſeized Corbet 
and Tomlinſon, two of his collegues, on their return from a 
conventicle, and declared for a free parliament. In the mean 
time, Sir Charles Coote, impatient to be diſtinguiſhed by his 
zeal, ſecured the town and fort of Galway, changed the govern- 
our, collected a conſiderable body, conſiſting chiefly of the old 
Engliſh, ſurpriſed Athlone, marched to Dublin, and impeach- 
ed Ludlow-and the commiſſioners of high treaſon. The royaliſts 
of other quarters poſſeſſed themſelves of Youghal, Clonmel, Car- 
low, Limerick, Drogheda; ſo that in one week, moſt of the con- 
ſiderable garriſons of Ireland declared for a free parliament; a 
language, whoſe real import was, by this time, cry un- 
derſtood. 


CHARLES was ſoon fn of theſe favourable appearances 
in Ireland. Lord Broghill invited him to repair immediately 
to this kingdom. Coote employed an emiſſary to explain his 
intentions, and to give the warmeſt aſſurances of his ſervice, It 
was even debated in the king's council, whether he ſhould not 
go directly to Ireland. Charles ſeemed reſolved on this enter- 
prize; but there was now great expectation from the proceed- 
ings of Monk ; it was conſidered, that this country muſt of 
courſe follow the example of England; it was, therefore, thought 
proper to ſuſpend this reſolution, until the iſſue of Engliſh af- 
fairs ſhould be diſcovered. - 


A couxciL of officers now aſſumed the government of Ire- 
land. On a petition of the magiſtracy of Dublin, they ſam- 
| | moned 
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moned a convention of eſtates. The council of ſtate in England 
ordered this convention to be diſſolved; but they proceeded in 
contempt of theſe orders. They declared their deteſtation of the 
proceedings of the high court of juſtice, and the late king's 
murder; and, having ſecured the army, by providing for the 
payment of the arrears, and their future maintenance, they 

publiſhed their declaration for a full and free parliament, 
Lu prow now arrived in the port of Dublin, The council 
of officers attempted to ſeize this deſperate republican, but in 
vain. Inſtead of venturing on ſhore, he went to Duncannon ; 
and, by his letters to the commanders of ſeveral garriſons en- 
*deavoured to exaſperate them againſt the dangerous proceedings 
of Dublin, and to confirm their attachment to the good old 
cauſe, But the parliament of England were ſo awed and in- 
fluenced by Monk, that they ſoon recalled Ludlow, and their 
other Iriſh commiſſioners. Sir Hardreſs Waller was now the 
only dangerous opponent to the convention. He had ſat as one 
of the late king's judges; and, although he had refuſed to ſign 
an engagement to Lambert and his faction, and was zealous for 
the parliament, yet was he a determined enemy to monarchy, 
and, both by intereſt and principle, averſe to every meaſure tend- 
ing to a reſtoration, He mixed with the council of officers at 
Dublin; and, when a bold and virulent remonſtrance was pre- 
paring to be tranſmitted to the Engliſh parliament, he artfully 
moved, that the council ſhould be adjourned to the caftle. 
The officers, juſtly ſuſpecting a deſign to ſeize their perſons, re- 
jected this motion. Waller, with ſome partizans, contrived to 
poſſeſs themſelves of the caſtle, and openly declared their in- 
tentions of bringing the leaders of the council to condign puniſh- 
ment. The incident was alarming: Sir Charles Coote, and Sir 
Theophilus Jones, mounted on horſeback, rode through the 
ſtreets exclaiming for a free parliament, and were ſoon follow- 
ed by a vaſt concourſe echoing their clamours, The caſtle 
| was 
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was inveſted, and after a reſiſtance of five days, Waller was re- 
duced, and ſent priſoner to England. 


Tux convention and council of alas now proceeded with- 
out reſtraint or oppoſition, and avowed their deſign of reſtoring 
the king. One point only remained to be debated, whether 
they ſhould ſtipulate for a confirmation of eftates to the adven- 
turers and ſoldiers, or whether they ſhould reſtore him with- 
out any pte vious condition. Poſſeſſed with high - notions of 
their own conſequence, they debated this point warmly. Coote 
contended for ſubmitting all their interefts implicitly to the 
king; and his opinion at length prevailed. He thus triumph- 
ed over the coldneſs and caution of lord Broghill, who, by affect- 
ing to proceed ſlowly and ſecretly, rendered himfelf ſuſpected to 
ſeveral of the royaliſts. He ſeemed to apprehend, that the for- 
wardneſs of the Iriſh ſubjects might give offence to the royaliſts: 
of England: the ardour of Coote was not ' reſtrained by ſuch 
conſiderations; hence aroſe an emulation between theſe leaders, 
which might have proved inconvenient, had there been a neoeſ- 
ſity for action. But a few inconſiderable fanatics, and ſome of 
the old Irifh, with their popiſh primate, were the only per- 
ſons who preſumed to declare againſt the king. The body of 
the nation caught the flame of loyalty, and waited with impa- 
tience for the declaration of Breda. This was readily accept- 
ed; Charles was proclaĩmed in all the great towns of Ireland 
with every manifeſtation of joy; and the convention voted a pre- 
ſent of twenty thouſand pounds to his majeſty, four thouſand to 
the duke of Vork, and two thoulſand to the dule of Glouceſter. 
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/ HE reſtoration of Charles the Second was an event of 4. P. 1660. 
4 Sr 


cat expectation in every part of the Engliſh dominions ; 
but in Ireland, after a deſperate. civil war of almoſt nine years, 
various contentions of violent and embittered faQions, and vari- 
ous revolutions. of power and. property, it naturally rouſed the 
hopes and fears of men, and kept their attention to the moſt 
intereſting objects of this life ſtrained to a painful degree of 


anxiety. The old inhabitants, the new adventurers, catholics, 


fanatics, every denomination. of proteſtants, and every party of 
Romaniſts, eyed each other with jealouſy, with envy, with 
ſuſpicion and averſion; impatient to be reſtored to their ancient 
pofſeſſions, to be confirmed in their new acquiſitions, to be 
pardoned for their delinquency, or to be rewarded for their 
fer vices. L198 | 


Or theſe, the Iriſh catholics were the moſt impatient. They, 
whom Cromwell had. declared. innocent of the rebellion, who 
yet were ejected from their eſtates, and obliged to accept ſome 
inferiour portions: of land in Connaught, now exulted in the 
extinction of a fanatical: tyranny: Even before the king had 
been proclaimed, many of them, diſdaining the flow and formal 
procedure of law, re- entered on their patrimonial lands, and 
expelled the new intruders. Hence aroſe various riots and diſ- 
orders, which obliged the convention to publiſh an ordinance, 
for preſerving the peace and quieting poſſeſſions. Nothing 
could be more acceptable to the new Englith ſettlers than theſe 
inſtances of lawleſs outrage. They repreſented them in Eng- 
land as the firſt overtures to a new rebellion; and, in England, 
every rumour unfavourable to the Iriſh was received with pecu- 


liar avidity. Agents were ſent from Ireland, who reported their 


conduct and deſigns with every offenſive aggravation, ſo that 
before the landing of the king, the act of indemnity was ſo 


prepared as to exclude all thoſe who had any hand in plotting 


or contriv ing, aiding or abetting the rebellion of Ireland, by 
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which the whole Romiſh party were in effect excluded: and 
when, by another clauſe, it was provided, that the act ſhould 
not extend to reſtore to any perſons the eſtates diſpoſed of by 
authority of any parliament or convention, it was with ſome 
difficulty that an exception was inſerted of © the marquis of Or- 
mond, and other the proteſtants of Ireland.” Some other pro- 
viſos were attempted, which muſt have utterly ruined all the old 
Engliſh families of this country; but they were ſuſpended, 

and afterwards defeated by the marquis, 


In the mean time, the ſevereſt ordinances lately made againſt 
the Iriſh Roman catholics were ſtrictly executed, They were 
not allowed to paſs from one province to another on their ordi- 
nary buſineſs; many of them were impriſoned, their letters 
were ;ntercepted z their gentry were forbidden to meet, and 
thus deprived of the opportunity of chufing agents, or repreſent- 
ing their grievances. No ſooner had the king arrived in Lon- 
don, when the houſes united in repreſenting the danger to be 
apprehended from the recent violences of many natives of Ire- 


land; and Charles was obliged to publiſh a proclamation for 


apprehending and proſecuting all Iriſh rebels, and commanding 
that adventurers, ſoldiers, and others, who were poſſe ſſed of 
their manors, houſes, or lands, ſhould not be diſturbed in their 
poſſeſſions, until legally evicted, or his majeſty, by ad vice of 
parliament, ſhould- take further order therein, - LT; | 


Tux Iriſh convention, and their agents, who attended on the 


king and the Engliſh parliament, were not yet ſatisfied, This 


proclamation might be recalled; another might be iſſued of a 
different tenour; ſeveral of the Iriſh daily. ſolicited for letters to 
put them in poſſeſſion of their former eſtates, and ſeveral were 
granted, An Iriſh parliament, duly compoſed, and ſpeedily 
convened, was deemed abſolutely neceſſary to ſecure the in- 
tereſts of the ſoldiers and ad venturers. The king was urged 


to call ſuch a parliament without delay: he anſwered, that it 
ſhould 
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ſhould be called in due time; for he had not yet leiſure to ſa- 
tisfy the impatience of theſe bold petitioners. Several arrange- 
ments were previouſly to be made in the eccleſiaſtical and civil 


affairs of Ireland, both at this time remarkably embarraſſed and 


diſordered. - The convention had requeſted, that all impro- 
priate and forfeited tythes and glebes, in the king's diſpoſal, 
might be granted to the clergy; and that all eſcheated lands 
now exempted from the payment of eccleſiaſtical dues, might 
hereafter be made liable to the ſame. To this requeſt Charles 
readily condeſcended; but who the miniſters ſhould be that were 
to receive theſe endowments was a point not nina agreed. 


""Bxzipns the Scottiſh miniſters in the northern province, ſome 
divines of the preſbyterian judgment had lately gained poſſeſſion 
of churches in Dublin, and the adjacent country, governed 
themſelves in divine ſervice by the direQory, and preached the 


covenant with particular induſtry. They were indeed few, for 


the eccleſiaſtical beneſices of Ireland were at this time too poor 
to tempt any numbers of theſe zealous miſſionaries from Eng- 
Jand. But they had courage, aſſiduity, and friends; and, on 
the king's ianding, petitioned to have their model of church 
government eſtabliſhed, A petition of the ſame nature was 
promoted in the army of Ireland. The divines of the epiſco- 
pal perſuaſion were alarmed, and remonſtrated againſt theſe 
proceedings. They applied to Ormond for protection: Or- 
mond proved their zealous and powerful advocate. He repre- 
ſented to the king, that epiſcopacy and the liturgy were as yet 
part of the legal eſtabliſhment of Ireland; he propoſed, that 
inſtead of truſting to the ſenſe of a new parliament, compoſed 
of the adventurers and officers of Cromwell's army, the king 
ſhould immediately proceed to fill up the eceleſiaſtical prefer- 
ments of this country with men of worth, learning, and zeal 
for the eſtabliſhed church. The advice was approved, and 
Charles immediately filled the four archbiſhopricks, and 

Gge2 twelve 
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twelve epiſcopal ſces, with the moſt eminent of the clergy of 
Ireland. 1 | | 124; 


As a new great ſeal was not yet prepared, the patents, and, 
of conſequence, the conſecration of the nominated prelates were 
delayed for ſome months. The enemies of this order were 
elated ; they imputed the delay to ſome ſecret reluQance or ir- 
reſolution in the king. Their agents were buſily employed in 
every quarter of the kingdom; a petition prepared, to his ma- 
jeſty, that he would be gracioufly pleaſed to give order that their 
godly miniſters of the goſpel might be continued and protected; 
adventurers, officers, civil and military, men of every order and 
condition were ſolicited to ſubſcribe this petition. On the re- 
turn of the king, Monk had been appointed lord lieutenant, 
and lord Roberts deputy of Ireland; but as both continued in 
England, the adminiſtration was committed to Sir Charles Coote, 
and one major Bury, with the title of commiſſioners of govern- 


ment. Of theſe, Coote was well affected to the eſtabliſhed 


church, Bury countenanced the petition. The officers of the 
army had drawn it up, and were its chief promoters. In the 
ardour of their zeal they had incantiouſly betrayed their ſecret 
averſion to monarchy ; and, in this their favourite petition, in- 
ſerted ſeveral expreſſions reflecting on the preſent government. 
Of theſe Coote took full advantage, and, by pointing them 
out to his collegue, and alarming him with the conſequences, 
prevailed on him to unite in ſuppreſſing the petition, 


Bur however men's pafſions were at this time engaged by 
modes of church government and religious worſhip, the lands 
and poſſeſſions of Ireland were objects ſtill more intereſting to 
the ſeveral inhabitants. On the adjournment of the Engliſh 
houſes, the king had ſome leiſure to attend to the diſtractions 
and competitions of this kingdom; and policy demanded, that 


he ſhould make ſuch eftabliſhments, as might, if poſſible, 
| ſatisfy 
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ſatisfy the different claimants, prevent all fature litigation, and 
form a complete, peaceable, and laſting ſettlement. The va- 
riety of pretenſions, as well as the unreaſonable expectations 


both of parties and individuals, rendered this an ne and 


. N talk 


Tur intereſt of the advertuidiy, ip on ae eredit of thoſe 
acts of parliament to which the late king aſſented, had advanc- 
cd their money, and received their Iriſh lands from the uſurp- 
ers, required particular regard, unleſs the king were to give 
the whole Engliſh nation an occaſion to impeach his juſtice. 
The late merit of the proteſtant Iriſh army in returning to their 


duty, and, concurring chearfully in his reſtoration, claimed a 


competent proviſion for their pay. He had made a peace with 
the confederate Iriſh in the year ſixteen hundred and forty- 
eight; and, however grievous the conditions, they were to 
be made good to thoſe who adhered to the treaty, and honeſtly 
performed their engagements, Numbers of this party, when 
driven. from their country, had expreſſed. their loyalty and af- 
fection to the king during his exile, ſubmitting to his com- 


mands with all chearfulneſs, and engaging in the ſervice of 


France or Spain, as he deemed moſt conſonant to his intereſts: 

ſuch men could not now be excluded from his favour and pro- 
tection. Some provifion was due to thoſe proteſtant officers, 
who, from the beginning of the Iriſh war, had faithfully ſerved 


the king to the year ſixteen hundred and forty-nine, and to 


whom Cromwell had denied any fatisfaQtion for arrears on ac- 
count of their attachment to the royal cauſe. Such various. 


claimants, and ſuch claſhing interefts, ſeemed difficult, if not 


impoſſible, to be ſatisfied. The king was willing to refign all 
his forfeitures; but all his forfeitures ſeemed inſufficient for 


this purpoſe, to men beſt acquainted: with the circumſtances of 


Ireland. Various ſchemes were deviſed, conſidered, and re- 
jected. Lord Broghill, now created earl of Orrery, Sir John 
Clotworthy, 
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Clotworthy, and Sir Arthur Mervyn, three bold and ſanguine un- 
dertakers, at length formed an eſtimate of lands, which, when 
the adventurers and ſoldiers ſhould be confirmed in their poſſeſ- 
ſions, ſeemed, in theory, ſufficient to compenſate, or to repriſe, 
as it was called, all the innocent or meritorious Iriſn. Charles 
eagerly adopted a ſcheme which promiſed to relieve his indo- 
lence from embarraſſment and perplexity, and publiſhed his 
famous declaration ſor the ſettlement of Ireland. 


By this declaration, in the firſt place, the adventurers were con- 
firmed in the lands poſſeſſed by them on the ſeventh day of May, 
fixteen hundred and fifty- nine, agreeably to the acts of parlia- 
ment of the ſeventeenth and eighteenth years of Charles the Firſt; 
and all their deficiencies were to be ſatisfied before the enſuing 


month of May. Theſe lands were to be held in free and comfhon 


ſoccage. 


In the next place, the kink confirmed to the ſoldiers the lands 
allotted for their pay (to be held by knights ſervice, in capite) 
with an exception of church-lands, of eſtates procured by frau- 
dulent means, and of lands poſſeſſed by thoſe who were except- 
ed in the act of oblivion and indemnity, or any others who, ſince 
the reſtoration, had endeayoured to diſturb the public erf. 
or manifeſted an averſion to the regal government. 


Orricrxs who had ſerved before the month of June 1649, 
and had not yet received lands for their pay, were to be ſatisſied 
by eſtates, houſes, and other ſecurities allotted for this purpoſe. 
From theſe they were to receive immediate ſatisfaction of twelve 


ſhillings and fix pence in the pound of their arrears, and an equal 


dividend of whatever ſhould remain of their ſecurity. 


PROT ESTANTS, Whoſe eſtates had been given to adventurers, 
or ſoldiers, were to be reſtored, unleſs they had been in rebellion 
before the ceſſation, or had taken out decrees for lands in Con- 
naught or Clare. The perſons thus removed were to be repriſed, 
without being accountable for the meſne profits. 


InNnNocEnT 
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INNOCENT papiſts, although they had taken lands in Con- 
naught, were to be reſtored to their eſtates ; and the perſons, thus 
removed, to be repriſed. If they had ſold their Connaught lands, 


they were to ſatisfy the purchaſers. But as the modelling of 


corporations ſeemed eſſential to the ſecurity of government, 
and as it was a point determined, that they ſhould be formed 
entirely of Engliſh inhabitants, there was an exception inſert- 
ed in this article. Thoſe innocent papiſts, whoſe former eſtates. 


lay within corporate towns, inſtead of being reſtored to their 


poſſeſſions, were to be repriſed. in the neighbourhood. 


PaeisTs who ſubmitted and adhered to the peace of ſixteen 
hundred and forty-eight, if they ſtaid at home, ſued. out de- 
crees, and received lands in Connaught, were to be bound: 
thereby, and not relieved from their own act. 


Tuos E who had ſerved abroad under the king's enſigns, and 
accepted no lands in Connaught, were to be reſtored to their- 
old pofleflions, but not till the adventurers or. ſoldiers, who: 


now enjoyed them, ſhould be repriſed and ſatisfied for their diſ- 
burſements. | | | | 


Tu Engliſh parliament had already reflored the marquis of 
Ormond and lord Inchiquin to their eſtates; and, in the pre- 


ſent declaration, a proviſion was made for the intereſts of theſe 


lords, and ſome others, particularly of Monk, now duke of 


Albemarle, who received a conſiderable grant. of Iriſh forfeitures.. 
Thirty-ſix of the Iriſh nobility and gentry were alſo named as 
objects of the king's peculiar favour, to be reſtored to their: 
eſtates on the ſame terms with. thoſe who had ſerved abroad. 


Tur no diſpute might ariſe about precedency in reſtitution; 
it was direQed; that innocent proteſtants and papiſts, who had 
no lands aſſigned in Connaught, ſhould be firſt reſtored; then 
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the innocent who had taken out decrees. for ſuch lands: the 
perſons thus diſpoſſeſſed were then to receive their repriſals; 
and, next in order, were thoſe Iriſh to be reſtored to their lands 
who claimed the benefit of the peace concluded in ſixteen hun- 
dred and forty-eight, or had ſerved abroad under the king's en- 
ſigns. Should any lands remain after the neceſſary repriſals, 
they were aſſigned to the ſatisfaction of thoſe who had furniſh- 
ed arms, ammunition, or proviſion, for the Iriſh war, previous 
to the year ſixteen hundred and forty- nine; and from all the. 
eſtates thus ſettled, reſtored, or repriſed, a ſmall rent was re- 
ſerved to the crown, 


To eſtabliſh the particulars mentioned in this declaration, the 
king expreſſed his intention of convening a parliament in Ire- 
land; and that, on the final ſettlement of this kingdom, an act 
of zeneral pardon and oblivion ſhould be paſſed, with an ex- 
ception only of notorious murderers : that all frauds committed 
in decrees of forfeitures, ſhould be reviewed and corrected; and 
that all judicial proceedings in the courts of law, or claims, 
ſhould be ratified by parliament. 


As a free gift from the adventurers and ſoldiers, the king gra- 
ciouſly accepted one half year's rent from each of their two firſt 
years, to be applied to his own uſe, and that of the eminent 
ſufferers in his ſervice, 


From all benefit of this declaration were excloded thoſe. 


concerned in contriving the ſurpriſal of the caſtle of Dublin in 


the year ſixteen hundred and forty-one, the late king's judges, 


they who ſigned his ſentence, and the guard of halbertiers who 


aſſiſted in the execution of it. 


AnD as Charles abhorred the republican and fanatic ſpirit 
more than that of popery, he determined that the corporations 
ſhould be forrged entirely of men friendly to monarchy. His 
declaration was, therefore, cloſed by a proviſion, that nothing 
therein contained ſhould extend to confirm the diſpoſition of 

any 
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any lands or tenements belonging to any city, or ſea-town in- 
corporated, either to adventurer, ſoldier, or any others; but 


that they ſhould remain in his own hands, to be reſtored to ſuch 
corporations as were found fit for his grace and favour; and 


that the perſons, to whom they had been aſſigned, ſhould be re- 
priſed as in other caſes. | | | 


Tag declaration thus framed, was tranſmitted to Ireland, 
with inſtructions for the execution of it, addreſſed to three new 


lord juſtices, Sir Maurice Euſtace lord chancellor, the earl of 


Orrery, and Sir Charles Coote, now advanced to the dignity of Cane, 
The appointment of theſe chief governours Orm. 

was immediately followed by the conſecration of twelve.biſhops. ol. II. 

This ſeemed a ſolemn revival of the eccleſiaſtical eftabliſh- * *** 


earl of Montrath. 


ment, and was performed with ſuch pomp, as indicated a 
kind of triumph over the puritanic party, who had hoped for 
the extinction of prelacy, and who had laboured to the laſt to 
effect ſome diminution at leaſt of the eccleſiaſtical revenues, 
but were ſtill diſappointed, chiefly by the interpoſition of the 
marquis of Ormond, | 


Tu declaration for the ſettlement of Ireland, however cal- 
culated to provide for all intereſts, yet did not ſatisfy the ex- 
pectations of every party. To the adventurers and ſoldiers, in- 
deed, the king vouchſafed an enviable degree of favour. Nor 
was it without conſiderable repining, that the loyal ' officers 
who ſerved before the year ſixteen hundred and forty-nine; (or, 
as they were ſtiled in theſe days, the For TY-NINE-MEN) be- 
held what they deemed an unreaſonable partiality to fanatics 
and republicans. They themſelves had fought bravely againſt 
the Iriſh inſurgents when their power was greateſt, and the war 
moſt violent. Their known attachment to royalty had render- 
ed them odious to the late uſurpers. Their arrears remained 
unpaid ; and now little more than half of theſe arrears were to 
be ſatisfied; nor were the ſecurities aſſigned for this purpoſe 
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deemed ſufficient to diſcharge even this proportion of their de- 
mands. Thoſe of the Iriſh, who pleaded their innocence or 
their merits, were ſtill more provoked, that the reſtitution of 
their eſtates ſnould be deferred until repriſals were found and 
aſſigned to the preſent unjuſt poſſeſſors. They objected to the 
choice of commiſſioners for executing the declaration, who were 
all, by intereſt and inclination, bound to the adventurers and 
ſoldiers; and the inſtructions ſent to theſe commiſſioners, filled 
them with the moſt melancholy apprehenſions. 


In theſe inſtructions they complained, that the qualifications 
neceſſary to aſcertain their innocence were ſo ſeverely ſtated, 
that ſcarcely any of their nation could expect a ſentence of ac- 
quittal. No man was to be reſtored as an innocent papiſt, 
who, at or before the ceſſation of the year ſixteen hundred and 
forty-three, was of the royal party, or enjoyed his property in 
the quarters of the rebels, except the inhabitants of Cork and 
Youghall, who were driven into theſe quarters by force. No 
papiſt was to be deemed innocent, who had entered into the 
Iriſh confederacy before the peace of forty-eight : none who 
had at any time adhered to the nuncio, the clergy, or the pa- 
pal power, in oppoſition to the royal authority, or who, having 
been excommunicated for his loyalty, had acknowledged him- 
ſelf an offender, and received abſolution. Whoever derived 
the title to his eſtate from any who died guilty of theſe crimes , 
whoever claimed his eſtate on the articles of peace, and thus 
acknowledged his. concurrence in the rebellion ; whoever m the 
Engliſh quarters held correſpondence with the rebels; who- 
ever before the peace of forty-ſix, or that of forty-eight, ſat in 
any aſſemblies or councils of the confederates, or ated by any 
commiſſions derived from them ; whoever employed agents to. 
treat with any foreign papal power for bringing forces into Ire- 
land, or acted in ſuch negociations, or harraſſed the country as 


Wood-kerns, or © Tories,” as they were called, before the de- 
parture 
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parture of the marquis of Clanricarde, were all to be confidered 
as guilty of rebellion, and incapable of reſtitution. 


Tat popiſh party exclaimed againſt the rigour of ſeveral of Carte, 
theſe qualifications, againſt the palpable injuſtice of the firſt. Orm. 
They pleaded, that abundance of catholics, averſe to the rebel- . — 
lion of their countrymen, and well affected to the crown, had 
lived peaceably in their own houſes, lying accidentally within 
the quarters of the rebels, who, out of reverence to their 
characters, or favour to religion, left them unmoleſted, though 
they would not concur in their hoſtilities. They recalled to 
view the conduct of the lords juſtices in the beginning of the 
rebellion, and their proclamation baniſhing all thoſe on pain of 
death, who attempted to ſeek ſhelter in Dublin. They in- 
veighed againſt the cruelty of depriving men of their eſtates, for 
reſiding in the only places where government permitted them 
to reſide; and, in a time of war and commotion, accepting 
mercy from thoſe whom they could not reſiſt. f 


On the other hand, it was urged, that ſuch men had not only 
given no aſſiſtance to the crown, but favoured and ſupported 
their rebellious countrymen : that their excluſion from the capi- 
tal, was a proof that they were conſidered as enemies to the 
ſtate ; that, at the diſtance of twenty years, it was impoſſible to 1y;a. 
to prove particular acts of rebellion againſt many who were moſt p. 236 
guilty ; that their place of reſidence was now the only means of 
diſtinguiſhing between the innocent and criminal; and that 
a ſcrupulous adherence to this qualification was of abſolute ne- 
cefſity, to prevent multitudes of dangerous and diſaffected pa- 
piſts from recoyering their power, embarraſſing the king's go- 
vernment ; and, perhaps, renewing the commotions of the 
realm, with all their tremendous eonſequences. 


Such arguments received additional force from that violent 
and inveterate averſion which the new race of Engliſh ſettlers 
entertained to the catholics of Ireland. Full fraught with the 
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puritanic ſpirit, they abhorred their idolatrous and anti- chriſtian 
worſhip. Enflamed with exaggerated accounts of their rapine, 
their murders, and maſlacres, they ſhuddered at their barbari- 
ty. They urged it as a point neceſſary to the public peace, to 
cruſh theſe enemies. of God and man. They contended for the 
eſtabliſhment of what they called an Engliſh intereſt in Ireland, 
as the moſt effectual ſecurity of the crown: and both their prin. 
ciples, and their paſſion for power and riches, ſerved to extend 
their averſion indiſcriminately to all the old inhabitants, even 
of the proteſtant profeſſion. However unpolluted by the er- 
rours and exceſſes of popery, they yet were not ſufficiently 
heated againſt prelacy. However bravely they had fought againſt 
popiſh inſurgents, they had fought with equal bravery againſt 
republicans ; and, what was equally intolerable, their ſervices: 
had now a fair claim to attention and reward. 


Is ſuch diſpoſitions, men waited impatiently for the meet- 
ing of that Iriſh parliament, which was to confirm the king's 
declaration by a law, and by which they hoped to be eſtabliſn- 
ed in their poſſeſſions, or to be redreſſed in their grievances.. 
The parliament was convened ; and, as the adventurers and 
ſoldiers kept poſſeſſion of their lands and their intereſts in the 
ſeveral corporations, moſt of the members elected for the lower 
houſe were of their party. No catholics, and but few of the 
more virulent fanatics were returned. Both houſes began with 
a declaration requiring all perſons to conform to the church-go- 
vernment and liturgy eſtabliſhed by Iaw, in which they 
agreed the readier, and which they publiſhed with the greater 
expedition, before the non-conformiſts had encreaſed their 
power, by being fully ſecured in their eſtates. They concurred” 
with equal eaſe in cenſuring the covenant, and oaths of aſſocia- 
tion. The commons reſolved to addreſs the lords juſtices, that 
the term ſhould be adjourned, and the courts of law for ſome- 


time ſhut up, in order to prevent the reverſal of outlawries, and 


1 SFF 


the ejectment of adventurers or ſoldiers, before their preſent 
title ſhould be adjuſted, by a ſtatute. The lords objected to ſuch 
2 meaſure, not only as unconſtitutional, but of great prejudice 
to the old proteſtants. Let, it was at length carried in their 
houſe. to unite in this addreſs, and the juſtices condeſcended to 
their. requeſt. | 


Taz commons hated. and dreaded the popiſh party ; and not 
ſatisfied with the preſent modelling of their houſe, laboured to 
exclude all of this party. from ever ſitting in it. A. bill had 


been tranſmitted for impoſing an oath. of qualification on their 


members, calculated for. this purpoſe. It was ſuppreſſed in - 
England as unſeaſonable. They again attempted their purpoſe, 
by a reſolution, that no: members ſhould ſit in their houſe, who 
had not taken the oaths of ſupremacy and allegiance; and, art- 
fully involving other obnoxious perſons in the ſame incapacity, 


they added an. excluſion of © all thoſe, and. the ſons of. 
. dthoſe, who had fat in the pretended high courts of juſtice 


* wherein ſentence of death had been pronounced on the late 
15 king, or any of his majeſty's ſubjects, (except Thomas Scot, 

* who had been active in the reſtoration.)“ This reſolution, 
Was communicated to the juſtices, was condemned as an in- 
vaſion on the prerogative, in requiring qualifications different 
from what his majeſty had. expreſſed in his writ.. Provoked at 
what they deemed. an unreaſonable partiality to papiſts, they re- 


vived the ramqurs of new plots.and conſpiracies, received in- 


formations of many dark deſigns and ſuſpicious. proceedings of 


the Iriſh, alarmed. the government with the. danger of r . 


commotions; and, though. all their induſtry could produce -x} 
material diſcoveries, yet it ſerved their purpoſe of loading an 

obnoxious party with additional odium, at a time when * 
were to contend with them for eſtates and ſettlements. 


TRE great object of this parliament was the heads of a bil 


for ſettling the kingdom purſuant to the king's declaration. In 
the 
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_ the commons, where the NEW INTEREST of adventurers and 
ſoldiers was predominant, it was contended, that the declara- 
tion ſhould be ſtrictly obſerved, and confirmed exactly by a law. 

In the upper houſe ſat ſeveral lords of the Iriſh race; ſeveral, 

who, by intereſt and inclination, were attached to the old 

Engliſh families of Ireland, and exaſperated at the thought, 

that men of noble or reputable origin, ſettled in the kingdom 

for ages, loyal and zealous ſupporters of the crown, ſhould be 
ſupplanted by a new colony of mean extraction and ſeditious 

ſpirit, who, though eſtabliſhed by the uſurpers, preſumed to 

call themſelves the only ſubjects in the realm on whom the king 

could depend. At the head of theſe ſtood the earl of Kildare, 

Carte, fortified by his powerful connections, and the proxy of Ormond, 
x now created a duke. They contended, that the king's declara- 
p. 228. tion had been made on miſinformation ;' that ſhould it be ad- 
hered to litterally, the hopes of the new intereſt indeed would 

be fully gratified, but no repriſals could be found either for the 

old proteſtants, for the Iriſh named as eſpecial objects of royal 

- favour, or NomINEEs (as they were called) for thoſe who had 

ſerved abroad, now ſtiled Ex SsTIGN-MEN, or for thoſe who ſhould 

be adjudged innocent. To enlarge the fund of repriſals, they 

- inſiſted, that a number of the moſt peſtilent fanatics ſhould, by 

name, be excluded from all advantages of the declaration: they 
examined the proceedings of the court of claims; here they 

found various ſubjects of complaint; the ſtreets of Dublin 

were crowded with widows, who had entered claims for their 

jointures, and though moſt of their caſes admitted no difficulty, 

not one had been reſtored. When reſtitution had been direct- 

ed by the king to particular perſons, they could obtain no order 

for their eſtates : the commiſſioners pleaded, that there were no 

repriſals for the preſent poſſeſſors; and, it was found on enquiry, 

that they had granted the lands allotted for the repriſals clan- 

deſtinely to their own friends, under the notion of cautionar) 


repriſals, 
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repriſals, or repriſals de bene effe. The lords deemed it neceſſary 
to put ſome ſtop to this ſcandalous abuſe of power, and to pe- 
tition the king, that theſe illicit grants ſnould be revoked. 


Ix another particular, they inſiſted on a remarkable defalca- 
tion from the claims of the adventurers. Soon after the Engliſh 
act of the ſeventeenth year of Charles the Firſt, for veſting 
thoſe who ſhould advance money with the forfeited lands of 
Ireland, the parliament, in the diſtreſſes of the civil war, publiſh- 
ed what was called the pouBLING orRDINaNCE. It imported, Carte, 
that whoever ſhould advance one-fourth part more than his ori- _ 
ginal adventure, ſhould have the whole doubled on account, and , 5 
receive lands as for the whole doubled ſum really paid ; and that, 
if the adventurer refuſed to advance this fourth, any other per- 
ſon on paying it, ſhould reap the ſame advantage, deducting 
only the original money paid by the firſt adventurer. The 
king, it was alledged, was by no means bound to ratify theſe 
ſtipulations. They were founded not on the act of adventurers, . 
but an ordinance of parliament, which could be no longer bind- 
ing than while that parliament ſubſiſted ; nor was the money thus 
raiſed at all applied to the ſervice of Ireland; fo that there was no 
foundation either in law, equity, or the king's declaration, for 
confirming ſuch exorbitant advantages, by which the crown 
muſt unjuſtly loſe more than ſixty thouſand pounds, which in 
land, by a moderate calculation, would amount to one hundred 
and forty-two thouſand acres; and theſe, at the rate of three 
ſhillings by the acre, to the ſum of two hundred and twelve - 
thouſand pounds a year. 


. 


Ta ESE objections. were approved: notwithfianding all the 
efforts of Sir John Clotworthy, now lord Maſſarene, who had 
been a conſiderable agent in the Engliſh parliament. for the 
doubling ordinance;- and was now particularly (intereſted. to 
ſupport it. The affair was laid before. the king; the king 
agreed to the propriety of ſatisfying the adventurers on this or- 

dinance.. 
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dinance for the money they had really advanced, and no more, 
A clauſe for this purpoſe was inſerted in the heads of the bill of 
ſettlement, which, after various conteſts and delays, were at 
length prepared, amended, tranſcribed, and preſented to the 
lords juſtices. Some weeks paſſed in adjuſting clauſes and pro- 
viſos, which the juſtices took the liberty to inſert. It was at 
length tranſmitted to England by three lords commiſſioned by 
the council, while each houſe of parliament nominated their 
agents to attend the king and council in nd. and to ſolicit 
the immediate paſſing of the bill. 1 


. D. 1662. LoxDox now became the great ſcene of debate on Iriſh af- 
fairs; and hither the Iriſh catholics alſo ſent agents to plead 
their cauſe. The adventurers raiſed a conſiderable ſum of 
money to be diſtributed among thoſe who could ſupport their 
intereſt. The Iriſh .had neither money nor friends. The 
Engliſh nation regarded them with horrour. The council, be- 
fore whom they were to appear, knew little of the conduct of 
individuals who deſerved favour, and were ready to involve 
them all in the general guilt of maſſacre and rebellion. The 
*Carte, duke of Ormond was the only perſon able and inclined to fave 
N J them from ruin; and him they took care, in the firſt place, 
ap -245. to diſoblige. He recommended a modeſt extenuation of their 
crimes, an humble ſubmiſſion to the king's mercy, and a decla- 
ration of their deſire to live peaceably and brotherly with their 
fellow-ſubjeQs for the future: they choſe to plead the juſtice 
- of their cauſe, their merits, and ſuperiour pretenſions to the 

king's favour. He was ready to approve himſelf their zealous 
advocate : they choſe another advocate. Colonel Richard Tal- 
bot, ſon of Sir William, an eminent lawyer of Ireland, and bro- 
ther of Sir Robert, a man highly revered by the Iriſh confede- 
rates, had, in the Low Countries, acquired the fayour of the 
duke of York. His brother, Peter, an Iriſh Jefuit, 'was ſaid 
to be entruſted with the ſecrets of the king's reconciliation to 


popery. 
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popery. Richard was well acquainted with the religion of the 
duke. By his intereſt he had been raiſed to ſtation and conſe- 
quence ; which he enjoyed without moderation, ambitious, vain, 
and violent. Abundance of the Iriſh who were attached to the 
nuncio, and his party, when driven from Ireland, had entered 
into foreign ſervice. When the king recalled his ſubjects from 
France, they repaired to Flanders, and helped to form his 
little army. Their ſenſe of this merit effaced all remembrance 
of their former errours. Their expectations were extravagant. 

Ormond, who would not contribute to gratify them, and Cla- 
rendon, who oppoſed them, were perpetually the ſubjects of 
their abuſe. They addreſſed themſelves to Richard Talbot, as 
a riſing favourite. He had ſerved againſt the nuncio's party ; 
yet the vanity of appearing popular led him to eſpouſe the 


cauſe of theſe men. They followed the king to London; where 


they and their patron continued their invectives againſt Ormond 
and the chancellor, | 


Tus Iriſh agents were 4 induced to e Talbot as 


the fitteſt perſon to ſupport their cauſe. Richard boldly pro- 
miſed them eſſential ſervices, inveighing againſt the duke of 
Ormond, and his advice, as coming from a perſon by no means 


well inclined to their party, Fully poſſeſſed with the juſtice 


of their cauſe, and the influence of their patron Talbot, they 


yielded to his inſinuations, rejected the meaſures propoſed by 
the duke, and provoked him to withdraw from Iriſh affairs, 
and leave them to purſue the dictates of their own inſolence and 
folly. 


TIR ſucceſs was ſoon found not to correſpond with their 
expectations. They made a bold demand to be relieved from 
the rigour of thoſe qualifications of innocency which the king's 
inſtructions had preſcribed, and that neither their claiming the 
articles of peace, nor paying contributions to the rebels, nor 
reſiding in their quarters, ſhould be regarded as a proof of guilt. 
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Thus, the greateſt part of the rebels muſt be declared innocent, 
reſtored to their lands, reſume their ſettlements in corporations 
and places of ſtrength, ſo as to conſtitute all future parliaments 
of Ireland at their pleaſure ; to ſtrike the Engliſh ſettlers in every 
part of Ireland with perpetual terrour ; and, at any time, to re- 
vive the diſorders of the kingdom with particular advantage. 
A demand which threatened ſuch dangerous conſequences, 
which, if granted, muſt defeat the purpoſe of the king's decla- 
ration, by leaving no repriſals for thoſe whom he intended to 
gratify, was naturally received with diſguſt, and ſpeedily re- 
jected. It was by this time univerſally allowed, that there 
were not lands in Ireland ſufficient for repriſals; and the ſtock 
was much diminiſhed by a grant to the duke of York of all the 
eſtates poſſeſſed by the regicides ; ſo that the reſtoration of the 
Iriſh appeared every day more deſperate. To complete their 
mortification, the king declared his intentions of eſtabliſhing 
and ſupporting an Engliſh intereſt in Ireland. They imputed 
this reſolution to the practices of Ormond ; Talbot was employ- 
ed to expoſtulate with him ; and his expoſtulation was ſo inde- 
cent and intemperate, that he was cathmitted to the Tower, 
and releaſed only on an humble ſubmiſſion. 


IN a juncture ſo critical, common prudence muſt have dictated 
the moſt guarded and inoffenſive conduct to the Iriſh. Vet they 
wantonly diſobliged a nobleman, to whoſe abilities and equity the 
intereſts of all ſubjects of Ireland were intruſted ; for the duke 
of Ormond was now declared lord lieutenant of this kingdom. 
At home, their enemies and competitors were indefatigable in 
endeavouring to load their whole party with the guilt of new 
conſpiracies ; and even manifeſt forgeries were received as ſolid 
proofs. In London, their agents boaſted their loyalty, and that 
of their anceſtors, in terms ſo pompous and confident, as if 
there never had been any rebellion in Ireland. They challenged, * 
as their 5 the exact 9 of every article of the 


peace 
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peace made in ſixteen hundred and forty-eight, The king, 
Who conſidered every conceſſion as his free grace and favour, 
was ſhocked at this peremptory demand. Their adverſaries la- 
boured to convince him, that from the time, the circumſtances, 
and the nature of this peace, it was in itſelf invalid, and could 


not poſſtbly oblige him; and he liſtened to their reaſonings 


with favour. While the Iriſh clamoured for juſtice, they ſub- 
mitted calmly to his mercy, and acknowledged, that both 
their properties and their lives were derived from this ſource. 
While the Iriſh inveighed with acrimony againſt Engliſh rebels 
and regicides, and involved all the adventurers and ſoldiers in 
this guilt, many of their judges, conſcious of oppoſing the late 
king, were offended and exaſperated. When their adverſaries 
recriminated, by diſplaying all the horrours of the Iriſh maſſacres, 
the outrages of the war, their traiterous endeavours to ſubvert 
the Engliſh government, and to introduce a foreign power into 
Ireland, they were heard with favour and applauſe. And as 
the conduct of the Iriſh was intemperate, ſo their demands were 


inadmifſible ; nor would they propoſe any qualification, or liſten 


to any expedient which might tend to accommodate any party 
but their own. 


Tu very length and tediouſneſs of various examinations and 


debates about the affairs of Ireland, were ſufficient to weary the 


diſſipated temper of the king. He was preſent in every council 
ſummoned on the ſettlement of this kingdom, in order to be 


acquainted with its ſeveral intereſts, or to perſuade the world 


that if ſome hardſhips were to be impoſed, they neceffarily 
aroſe from the perplexities and embarraſſments of various de- 
fections and uſurpations, and from the duty incumbent on his 
office, of making the beſt proviſion for his people, which the 
ſtate and circumſtances of affairs could permit. When he iſſued 


his declaration, he was perſuaded, that there were lands 
enough to ſatisfy all parties. He was now ſenſible of this 


i ä miſtake. 
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miſtake. One or other of the diſcordant intereſts muſt ſuffer ; 


and Charles, who conſidered the ſettlement of Ireland as an af- 


fair rather of policy than juſtice, was readily perſuaded, that the 
advantage of the crown, and the ſecurity of his government re- 
quired, that the loſs ſhould be ſuſtained by the Iriſh. Any other 
deciſion would be condemned by his council, and highly offen- 
ſive to the Engliſh parkainent. 


TRE indiſcretion and improvidence of the Iriſh ſoon afforded 
him a plauſible reaſon for this determination, and put an end 
to all debates about- the bill of ſettlement. They had provok- 
ed their adverſaries to examine rigourouſly into the conduct of 
their party. The charges on each fide were violent and indiſ- 
criminate, and the great point now urged againſt the Iriſh was, 
a deſign of caſting off all obedience to the crown of England. 
To ſhew that this had been their real purpoſe, the induſtry of 
their adverſaries had procured, and the proteſtant agents now 
preſented to the committee for Iriſh affairs, the original paper 
of inſtructions given by the ſupreme council of Ireland to the 
biſhop of Ferns, and Sir Nicholas Plunket, their agents to the 
court of Rome, a draft of inſtructions to France and Spain, and 
a copy of the excommunication publiſhed at James-town. By 


the inſtructions it appeared, that the agents were commiſſioned 


to wake a tender of the kingdom to the pope, and, if he declin- 
ed it, to any other catholic prince. Thoſe to Rome were ſign- 
ed by Sir Nicholas Plunket, the others were in his hand-writ- 
ing. With a ſtrange and unpardonable inattention this very 
Plunket, a noted partizan of the nuncio, a man who received 
his Knighthood from the pope, had been choſen by the Iriſh 
party one of their preſent agents, and now ſtood before the 
committee. The papers were read; he acknowledged his ſig- 
nature and writing; they were preſented to the king and coun- 
til, who received them with the utmoſt indignation. An or- 

r was inſtantly made, that no farther petition or addreſs ſhould 

| | be 
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be received from the Roman catholics of Ireland, as they had 
been already fully heard; that the bill of ſettlement ſhould be 
engroſſed without farther delay; and that Sir Nicholas Plunket 
have notice of the king's pleaſure, that he forbear to come into 
his majeſty's preſence, or to appear any more at court. Such 
was the concluſion of debates fo long protracted, and fo violent- 
ly agitated. The bill was inne tranſmitted, and ſoon after 
paſſed by the Iriſh houſes. 


Tux arrival of the duke of Ormond was now impatiently ex- 
pected in Ireland, as the perſon who was to complete the grand 
and momentous work of a national ſettlement. The Iriſh par- Carte, 
liament, in an extraordinary ſtrain of generoſity. preſented him Orm. 
with the ſum of thirty thouſand pounds; his fon, lord Oſſory, In - 
was called by writ to the houſe of lords of Ireland. All men 
ſeemed ſolicitous to expreſs their reverence for a nobleman, 
who had ſo long maintained the royal intereſts under every 
diſtreſs and difficulty, and was fo highly and fo deſervedly the 
favourite of his royal maſter. 'The marriage of the king, the 
queen's reception, the forming of her court, and other parti- 
culars neceſſary to be adjuſted on ſuch an occaſion, detained 
him for ſome time in London. At length he arrived in Ireland, 
attended by a magnificent train; and, ſome time after, gave the 
royal aſſent to the bill of ſettlement, with ſome others relative 
to the rEvenue, and one for aboliſhing the court of wards. The 
advantages, derived to the crown from this court, were compen- 
ſated by the tax on hearths and chimneys, according to the pre- 
cedent lately eſtabliſhed in England. 


Tu act of ſettlement was not ſo accurately deviſed as to. 
guard againſt every reaſonable exception ; nor was it poſſible by 8. 
that any act could be ſo framed as to ſatisfy every individual of 
every party. Many of the proviſos inſerted in it had been 
diſapproved by the duke of Ormond ; and the king would 
have at once ſtruck out all the proviſos, but the duke 
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adviſed that they ſhould ſtand, as it might not be difficult in 
the execution of the act to prevent the effect of thoſe which 
were unreaſonable or unjuſt ; and, for this purpoſe, a clauſe 
was inſerted empowering the lord lieutenant and council, to 
give ſuch farther inſtructions to the commiſſioners appointed to 
execute this act as they ſhould judge fitting. The Iriſh catho- 


lics now added to their former complaints, that they had .nat 


been heard before the Engliſh council, nor their agents .con- 
ſulted on framing the bill. The forty-nine officers, whoſe me- 
rits were inconteſtible, found the ſecurity of their arrears dimi- 
niſhed by this act. Some doubtful expreſſions in the king's de- 
claration and inſtructions were indeed explained in their fayour ; 
but, although the king had promiſed to preſerve their ſecurity 
entire, yet the earl of Leiceſter had obtained a proviſo for charg- 
ing it with fifty thouſand pounds, which he pleaded to be ſtill 
due to him as lord lieutenant of Ireland, and colonel of a regi- 
ment. Other grants were made in prejudice to their ſecurity ; 
but nothing affected it more than one clauſe, which provided, 
that the debts due for furniſhing the army in Ireland ſhould be 
all paid out of this ſecurity. Even the houſe of commons ac- 
knowledged the ſeverities impoſed on theſe loyal officers; and, 
as ſoon as the act of ſettlement had paſſed their houſe, ordered a 
bill of explanation to be brought in, calculated chiefly for their 


relief. 


No were the adventurers and ſoldiers, for whom the ampleſt 
proviſion ſeemed to have been made, leſs diſſatisfied than others. 
Before the act had been tranſmitted, ſeveral more notorious fa- 
natics, who dreaded to be excepted from all benefit of this act, 
precipitately ſold their intereſts for trifling ſums. No ſuch ex- 
ception was admitted. But an additional number of Iriſh no- 
minees was inſerted, which was conſidered by the Englith 
puritans as an unpardonable partiality to the popiſh intereſt. The 
proviſion, made by this act for the eſtabliſhed church, was 
ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely leſs offenſive to theſe men. The regulation of demands 
made on the doubling ordinance, occaſioned a large defalcation 
from their allotments ; and ſome of their moſt powerful par- 
tizans were defeated in their intereſted purpoſes, by the clauſe 
enacting that no adventurer ſhould be ſatisfied for more money 
than he had really advanced. 


Tus execution of this act was entruſted to Engliſh commiſ- 
miſſioners, diſengaged from all concerns and intereſts in Ire- 
land; and, therefore, likely to be moſt impartial : they ſat in 
Dublin to receive claims, and hear proofs of innocency ; and, 
notwithſtanding thoſe rigourous qualifications neceſſary for ex- 
culpating the Iriſh, more of their party were pronounced inno- 
cent than their adverſaries wiſhed or expected. In the firſt Cox, 
month of trials, thirty- eight perſons were pronounced innocent, vol. I. 
ſeven only nocent: in the ſecond, ſeven were condemned, 
fifty- three acquitted: in the third, ſeventy- ſeven were found 
innocent, five pronounced guilty. Theſe innocents were im- 
mediately to be reinveſted with their eſtates, without any pro- 
viſion for repriſing thoſe who ſhould be diſpoſſeſſed; and, as 
the fund for future reprifals was known to be ſmall, the adven-- 
turers and ſoldiers were confounded at theſe deciſions. ' They 
had no leiſure to refleR, that thoſe of the Iriſh who were freeſt 
from guilt were naturally the moſt forward to preſent their 
claims : and that the proportion of innocents to nocents was 
ſo far from being extraordinary, that it was rather extraordi- 
nary that any ſhould be found guilty on the firſt trials, In their Cite, 
fears for their property, they expected to be entirely diſpoſ- Orm.. 
ſeſſed; in their ſuſpicions of the king, they concluded that Vol. II. 
the commiſſioners were influenced by ſecret inſtructions, and 929263 
that a ſcheme was formed to exalt the Iriſh upon the ruins of 
the Engliſh intereſt. The more violent declared for maintain- 
ing their poſſeſſions by the ſword. Such a ſpirit was quickly 
caught, and readily propagated. Care had indeed been taken, 
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as in England, to model the army, and to diſband all thoſe 


who were moſt inveterate enemies to monarchy. But the 


men, thus diſcharged, ſerved to encreaſe the number and power 


of the diſcontented. The proceedings, which indicated ſo much 
favour to the Iriſh, were repreſented in England with every 
circumſtance of odium and aggravation. Here, the old repub- 
licans were impatient of the preſent form, and provoked at the 
conduct of government. The act of uniformity had blaſted all 
the hopes of the preſbyterians, and the ejeQion of their paſtors 
was inſupportable. It was not only the wildneſs of ſome fifth- 
monarchy men that attempted an inſurrection: plots were 
deeply laid, and ſchemes deliberately formed, in order to reſtore 
the commonwealth. The malcontents naturally turned their 
eyes to Ireland, where their faction was numerous, enflamed 
by the apprehenſion of loſing their eſtates, and encouraged by 
the diviſions and unſettled condition of the kingdom. Agents 
were ſent to try the diſpoſitions of their friends in Ireland, and 
found them prepared for any deſperate purpoſe. A number of 
officers, who had ſerved in Cromwell's army, were eaſily encou- 
raged to form a ſcheme of general inſurrection. A private 
committee was appointed to conduct it; one of which diſco- 
vered the deſign to the duke of Ormond. Some of the conſpi- 
rators, impatient of delay, formed a ſeparate ſcheme of ſeizing 
the caſtle of Dublin. This too was diſcovered and defeated. 


THe great dependence of the conſpirators was on the general 
diſſatisfactions of the Engliſh party; and ſome proceedings of 
the commons at Dublin ſerved to enflame theſe diſſatisfactions, 
by countenancing complaints againſt the commiſſioners of 
Siva So many of the Iriſh had been pronounced reſtorable, not- 
withſtanding the rigourous qualifications of innocency preſcrib- 
ed by the king's inſtructions, that they reſolved to make theſe 
qualifications ſtill more rigourous. They took advantage of the 
clauſe in the act of ſettlement, whereby the heutenant and m_ 

Ci 
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cil were empowered to give farther directions to the commiſ- 

ſioners, and propoſed ſuch directions as tended to involve the 

whole Iriſh party in inevitable condemnation. To enforce Journ. of the 
their advice and requeſt, the whole houſe attended the lord heu- N 
tenant; and their ſpeaker, Sir Audley Mervyn, in his uſual in- „ol. II. 
flated ſtyle, pronounced a ſolemn comment on every article of P. 252. 
the petition. It was received with cold civility: the commons 

reſolved to appeal to the public : Mervyn's ſpeech was printed; 

and its quaintneſs and figurative obſcurity were not ill calculat- 

ed for the time, and the temper of the people. Not contented 

with this ſtep, and not finding that their directions were adopt- 

ed, the commons proceeded farther: and by an invidious re- 

ſolution declared, that they would apply their utmoſt reme- _ _ 

« dies to prevent and ſtop the great and manifold prejudices Om. 

* and inconveniences which daily did, and were like to happen vol. II. 

to the proteſtants of Ireland, by the proceedings of the com- P. * 

* miſſioners for executing the act of ſettlement.” | 
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Tuls violence of the commons was reſented by the king, 
and Mervyn's ſpeech did not paſs unnoticed. Some offenſive 
paſſages were diſcovered in it; one particularly, in which he 
aſſerted, that * this is the critical time in which religion, the 
* eſtabliſhed religion, is in danger of being undermined, by 
« taſting the predominancy of temper upon a popiſn intereſt.” 
Proſecutions were commenced againſt the printers of this ſpeech 
both in London and Dublin. The lord lieutenant, in a letter Journ.oftha 
to the commons, repreſented the bad conſequences of their vote, H. of Com. 
as well as the indiſcretions of their ſpeaker ; by which, parti- of Ireland, 
cularly, the conſpirators had been encouraged in their late at- e 
tempt upon the caſtle of Dublin, as if the proteſtant intereſt 
and religion were in danger. They were ſo far intimidated, 
that they retracted their vote, and declared their abhorrence of 
the fanatic plot; yet, their anſwer to the duke was ſufficiently 
dignified, and ſoon followed, by an addreſs, repreſenting the 
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| danger ariſing from recuſants, and the confluence of popiſh 
prieſts, friars, and jeſuits, and recommending bills for enforc- 
ing the oaths of fupremacy, and AE all popiſh eccleſiaſtics 
from the kingdom. 


A. D. 1663. Bur Ormond was now to guard againſt other dangers and 
bother enemies. His diſcovery of the plot for ſurpriſing the 
caſtle ' of Dublin, did not put a ſtop tò the more general 


Carte, ſcheme of W 6 Meetings were ſtill held in the capi- 
3 tal; correſpondences maintained with different parts of the 
vol. II. i = 


kingdom, and eſpecially the northern province ; arms, and 
ammunition prepared, and numbers of diſbanded ſoldiers en- 
gaged. Some lawyers, ſeveral preſbyterian miniſters, Blood, 
who was afterwards ſo diſtinguithed in London, ſome members 
of the Iriſh commons, and ſeveral republican officers embarked 
in this deſign. Declarations were printed, and ready to be 
diſperſed, encouraging all good proteſtants to unite for ſecur- 
ing the Engliſh intereſt, averting the danger with which the 
three nat ons were threatened by the countenance given to pope- 
ry, confirming the Engliſh ſubjects of Ireland in the eſtates 
they had purchaſed by their ſervices, and eſtabliſhing religion. 
agreeably to the ſolemn league and covenant. 


P.266--2 70. 


Tux zeal of theſe conſpirators ſo far outran their diſcretion, 
that intimations of their purpoſes and proceedings were from. 
time to time conveyed to the duke of Ormond. The utmoſt 
circumſpection was neceſſary on his part; for however the 
common people ſubmitted peaceably, or were well diſpoſed to 
the preſent government, the army was ſtill diſaffected and diſ- 
contented. Sir Arthur Forbes was ſent into Ulſter, where he 
ſoon diſcovered the deſign of an immediate inſurrection, boldly 
ventured to ſeize one of the principal conſpirators, though ſur- 
rounded by his friends, and ſo intimidated the whole party by 
his ſpirited procedure, that the accomplices fled to Scotland. 
An attempt was made to engage Sir Theophilus Jones in this 
enterprize, 
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enterprize, and the whole ſcheme was raſhly communicated to 
him. He inſtantly conveyed his information to the lieutenant; 
ſo that on the eve of the day appointed for ſeizing the caſtle of 
Dublin, and publiſhing their declaration, about five and twenty 
- conſpirators were leized,. and a reward publiſhed for the appre- 
henſion of thoſe who eſcaped. A weak government deemed 
it neceſſary to proceed with lenity againſt delinquents who had 
engaged in a popular cauſe. A few were condemned and exe- 


cuted, the reſt received the king's pardon. 


1 


Tur diſcontents of the Engliſh parliament, and the pro- 
fuſion of the king, diſabled him from ſending remittances to 
Ireland, and making thoſe proviſions for a military eſtabliſh- 
ment, which the ſecurity of his adminiſtration in this kingdom 
required. The ſtate of property was ſtill unſettled and diſor- 
-dered. Several inſufficiencies. were foreſeen in the act of 
ſettlement, many others were diſcovered in the execution of it. 
The explanatory bill prepared by the commons was rejected. 
The king refuſed to accept of any ſcheme for a final accommo- 
dation of all intereſts, formed by an aſſembly which had given 
him unfavourable impreſſions of their temper, and which he 
had ſome thoughts of diſſolying. He referred the whole affair 
to the lord lieutenant and council, and directed that they ſhould 
prepare an entirely new bill. They proceeded with the caution 
neceſſary in a point ſo important, fo delicate and difficult; 
where they were to conſider not only what might be demanded 
on the principles of ſtrict juſtice, but what in the preſent cir- 
cumſtances of the kingdom might be practicable and attainable, 
not what every individual of every party might expect; but a 
proviſion for the general welfare, as equitable and extenſive as 
could be obtained from the Engliſh council and the Iriſh par- 
lianent. The purport of their bill, as tranſmitted from Ire- 
land, was to explain ſome clauſes in the declaration; to aſſign 
a better ſecurity to che forty-nine officers ; to prevent the re- 
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ſtitution of Iriſh lands and houſes in corporations; to increaſe 
the ſtock of repriſals, by taking away a ſixth part from adven- 
turers and ſoldiers, and by other expedients, and to make pro- 
viſion for ſome deſerving | perſons, whom the court of claims 
had not been able to relieve, by the determination of - their 
power. In this particular there was a fairer demand for redreſs, 
as ſcarcely more than ſix hundred out of four thouſand claims 
of innocency had been decided by this court. 


THe bill was attended by agents from the different parties, 
They were heard before the council ; memorials and replies 
preſented ; while individuals practiſed ſecretly with ſome men 
in power, particularly colonel Richard Talbot, who, for valu- 
able conſiderations, engaged to. obtain proviſos in their favour 
In the perplexity ariſing from various claimants and petitioners, 
the king wiſhed to be aſſiſted by the duke of Ormond, To en- 
able him to provide for the ſecurity of his government, ſome 
money was remitted for payment of the army; levies were 
made in Ireland for the ſervice of Portugal; one thouſand of 
the moſt diſaffected among the ſoldiery were thus drawn away, 
and replaced by troops from England. After theſe precautions, 
it was thought that the duke might be ſpared for ſome time 
without hazard. He was called into England, and his ſon, the 
earl of Oſſory, appointed lord deputy during his abſence. 


ORMON PD had already laboured to ſorm the new explanatory 
bill, in ſuch a manner as to make the beſt proviſion for the ſe- 
veral intereſts that could probably be obtained in the preſent 
ſtate of affairs, and diſpoſition of parties. To apply ſome re- 


medy to the ſtriking grievance of a number of Iriſh claimants 
abandoned to ruin, merely for want of the common juſtice of 
being heard, he had propoſed, that the lord lieutenant and fix 
of the privy council of Ireland ſhould be empowered to no- 
minate ſuch other perſons as innocents, of whoſe conſtant 
loyalty they had ſufficient knowledge, and who ſhould be thus 


entitled 
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entitled to the ſame advantages with thoſe who were pronounc- 
ed innocent by the court of claims. But this propoſal was re- =_ 
jected by the Engliſh council; and, on his arrival in London, vol. II. 
he found all parties complaining, all weary of their unſettled p. 301. 
condition, harraſſed by expence and trouble, anxious for the“ P. 1664. 
event, and all diſpoſed to relax ſomething of their ſeveral pre- 
tenſions, in order to obtain a final ſettlement. The London ad- - "8 
venturers, a conſiderable and powerful body, wearied out by 'l 
tedious diſputes, propoſed to reſign their lands to the king, and 1 
to account for the mene profits, on condition of being reim- "I 
burſed their principal money, with intereſt upon intereſt, at the | | 
rate of three pounds per cent. the adventurers and ſoldiers in i" 
Ireland propoſed to cut off all adventurers, who had iflued ' | j 
their money after the rupture between the late king and parlia- ll! 
ment; the forty-nine officers conſented to accept ten ſhillings j 
in the pound for their compoſition, It was diſcovered by the ; 
diligence of Sir William Domville, attorney-general of Ireland, — 
that one entire moiety of the adventurers money had been ſub- | it | 
ſcribed and paid, ſubſequent to the doubling ordinance ; and, a 
conſequently, that one half of the lands ſet out to them ought. 
to be retrenched. Great abufes were detected in the manner of 
ſetting out their ſatisfaction, in which the proceedings were 
clandeſtine and confuſed, In ameaſurements, in returns of un- | 
profitable lands, in various particulars, there appeared room | þ 
for correction and amendment, ſo as probably to encreaſe the: 1 
ſtock of repriſals, and to diſpoſe the ſeveral wane to reaſonable. Iu 
conceſſions. 1 
8 
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Tur Engliſh council had ordered, that the lord lieutenant, 
calling to his aſſiſtance ſuch of the privy counſellors of Ire- 
land as were in London, the commiſſioners of claims, and the 
ſolicitor-general, (Sir Heneage Finch) ſhould review what had. 
been already deliberated relative to the affairs of Ireland, and: 
offer ſuch farther expedients as they ſhould think fit, in Eu to 

he: 
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the ſettlement of that kingdom. Almoſt ten months were ſpent 
in hearing and anſwering vaſt numbers of petitions, and in con- 
ſidering the proviſos * to be inſerted in the new bill. The agents 

| | | of 


Ox proviſo in favour of the marquis of Antrim was a ſubject of parti- 
cular clamour and complaint ——We have already ſeen the conduct of this 
nobleman, down to his oppoſition to the peace made by Ormond with the 
Iriſh. He was afterwards accuſed of being a ſpy on the royaliſts, of convey- 
ing intelligence to Jones and Ireton, of correſponding with Cromwell, of af- 
perſing the memory of the late king, by charging him with encouraging the 
Iriſh rebellion, and of a treacherous oppoſition to his preſent majeſty when in 
Scotland. Soon after the reſtoration he was committed to the Tower : but, 
as no charge was proved againſt him he was releaſed, and ſent to Ireland to 
abide his trial. He abſolutely denied the charge of aſperſing the late king; he 
called on the queen-mother to atteſt, that his intercourſe with the rebels was 
by the late king's direction, and for his ſervice ; and, as he received no cen- 
ſure in Ireland, the king, in conſideration of his ſervices to Montroſe, and 
at the preſſing inſtances of the queen-mother, allowed a clauſe to be inſerted 
in the act of ſettlement, confirming the diſpoſition he had made of his eſtate in 
truſt for payment of his debts. 

Bur the preſent poſſeſſors of his lands were to be repriſed, and nothing but 
a poſitive eſtabliſhment of his innocency could immediately eject them. The 
queen-mother was earneſt and inceſſant in her applications ; the king wrote 
to Ormond, that he ſhould move the Iriſh council to tranſmit a bill for re— 
ſtoring Antrim to his eſtate. The council were unanimous that ſuch a bill 
ought not to be tranſmitted. Antrim addreſſed himſelf by petition to the 
king; his cauſe was heard before the Engliſh council; they found him © in- 
«© nocent from any malice or rebellious purpoſes, and that his correſpondence 
« with the Iriſh was in order to the ſervice of the late king, and warranted 
« by his inſtrutions.” A certificate of this ſentence was by the king tranſ- 
mitted to the lord lieutenant and council at Dublin, with an order for com- 
municating it to the commi ſſioners of claims. Ormond and his council re- 
monſtrated againſt this order. The adventurers petitioned againſt the favour 
intended for a man, whoſe guilt in oppoſing every accommodation with the 
Iriſh, and joining with the nuncio againſt the royal intereſt, was ſo notorious. 
But the interceſſions in favour of Antrim were too powerful to be reſiſted. A 
new certificate was obtained from the king, addreſſed immediately to the com- 
miſſioners; and Antrim, thus fortified, appeared before the court of claims. 
Some of the judges were of opinion, to adjudge him innocent at once, on the 
authority 
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of the ſeveral intereſts offered their propoſals, pleaded, object- 
ed, contended, and complained. It was at length propoſed on 
the part of the Iriſh catholics, that, for the ſatisfaction of their 
intereſts, the adventurers and ſoldiers ſhould reſign one-third of 
the lands reſpectively, enjoyed by them on the ſeventh day of 
May, 1659. The propoſal was accepted; one-third of all the 
king's grants (with ſome exceptions) retrenched ; and, on this 
principle, with conſent of all the agents, the bill of explanation. 
was at length framed, and preſented to the privy council. No- 
thing remained but the addition of twenty perſons to the liſt of 
nominees, whom the king was to reſtore to their eſtates, and, 
who were to be particularly mentioned in the new act. The 
choice of theſe was aſſigned to the duke of Ormond : and it 
was an office which could not but expoſe him to reſentment 
and obloquy. Through the whole buſineſs of the ſettlement, 
he had acted a diſintereſted and honourable part. He had given 
up his own rights to facilitate a general accommodation : the 
debts and- mortgages on his eſtate, which were contracted in 

| the 


authority of the king's certificate; others contended for hearing the evidence 
againſt him: the evidence was heard, and clearly proved his guilt; yet the 
majority of the commiſſioners refuſed to decide in oppoſition to the king's teſ- 
timony, and pronounced the marquis innocent. 

This deciſion was to the laſt degree unpopular and odious. The adven- 
turers and ſoldiers petitioned the king for relief againſt it, ſtating the evidence 
which had appeared againſt the marquis, in its full force. The king ſuperſed- 
ed the decree of the commiſſioners; he declared, that he ſaw no reafon why 
they ſhould reſt their judgment on his certificate, which only declared the au- 
thority and purpoſe of Antrim's intercourſe with the Iriſh, without any juſti- 


fication of his ſubſequent conduct. He directed, that the marquis ſhould' 
abice a new trial. Antrim well knew the event of ſuch a trial ; he now ac- 


xnowledged his guilt, and petitioned” to be fupported by the king's mercy, 


ſince he could not be- ſupported by his own innocence. Here the interpoſition 


of his powerful friends prevailed ; and, by the act of explanation, he was reſtor- 


ed to his eſtate, CARTE, OrM. vol. II. p. 2779. Councir Books. of: 
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the public ſervice, he generouſly diſcharged, though forfeited to 

the king, and granted to him by the act of ſettlement. But 

Iriſh Stat.r7 the Iriſh, in the bitterneſs of their diſappointments, had no 
andi8Carll1-Gire to diſcover the merit of this conduct. It was declared 
K. P. 166g · in the new bill, that the proteſtants were, in the firſt place, and 
: © eſpecially to be ſettled, and that any ambiguity was to be in- 
terpreted in the ſenſe moſt favourable to their intereſts. It was 

alſo provided, that no papiſt, who, by the qualifications of the 

former act, had not been adjudged. innocent, ſhould at any fu- 

ture time be reputed innocent, or entitled to claim any lands or 
ſettlements. Thus, every remaining hope of thoſe numerous 
claimants whoſe cauſes had not been heard, was entirely cut 

off. They complained of perjury and ſubornation in the 

cauſes that had been tried before the commiſſioners of claims; 

though ſuch wicked practices were probably not confined to 

one party. But their great and ſtriking grievance was, that 

more than three thouſand perſons were condemned, without the 

juſtice granted to the vileſt criminals, that of a fair and equal 

Carte, trial. Of this number, though many, and probably the greater 
Orm. part, would have been declared nocent, yet ſeveral caſes were 
— — undoubtedly pityable; and now, twenty only were to be re- 
. by eſpecial favour. The Iriſh pleaded their ſeveral me- 
rits, and, in judging for themſelves, each claimed a preference. 

Thoſe nominated by Ormond were allowed to be innocent ; 

but others were equally worthy of favour, and could impute 


their diſappointment only to the partiality of the lieu- 
tenant. 


AND, however grievous the Iriſh deemed this explanatory 
bill, and however favourable it appeared to the new intereſt, 
yet, when brought to Ireland by the duke, it proved by no 
means acceptable to the commons. Some objected to it as not 

Ibid. ſufficiently ſecure ; ſome found themſelves not ſo well provided 
p. 314. for as they thought their merits had deſerved ; or, as 


others 
whom 
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whom they deemed not more meritorious than-themſelves; and 

ſome, perhaps, were ready to reject every mode of ſettlement, 

in order to involve the nation in new diſorders. Ormond 

could not venture to lay the bill immediately before-a houſe of 
Commons compoſed of fuch tempers, and who had diſcovered 

ſuch turbulence in their former ſeſſion. He -firſt determined, 

that the vacant ſeats ſhould be ſupplied, and laboured to 

procure members acceptable to government. In the mean 

time, nothing was ſo proper to employ them as the late plot, 

to which their own proceedings had given countenance. Se- 

veral of their members, and even Mervyn, their ſpeaker, were 

ſaid to have taken ſome part ia it; ſo that to remove all ſuſpi- 

cions of his on conduct, every man was obliged to diſtinguiſh 

himſelf, by his zeal againſt the conſpirators. On the firſt day Journ. of the 
of their ſeſſion, a letter from the king to the duke of Ormond ee 
was laid before them, condemning their former proceedings = : 
and votes relative to the commiſſioners of claims. Terrified p. 230--256 
with the fears of a diſſolution, and a new parliament leſs friend- 

ly to their intereſts, they made-the humbleſt ſubmiſſion to the 

king, acknowledged their errours, retracted their proceedings, 

and inveighed againſt-the conſpiracy. Seven ' of their members 
accuſed as accomplices, were inſtantly ſuſpended from ſitting 

in . the houſe. They -pleaded his majeſty's pardon; yet, on 
examination of the evidence againſt *them, they were expelled, 

and declared incapable of ſerving in the preſent, or any future 
parliament. A bill was prepared to diſqualify them for holding 

any office, civil, military, or eccleſiaſtical ; the lord lieutenant 


approved this zeal, and now entruſted them with the act of 
explanation. | 


IN their debates on this intereſting ſubject, their doubts and Carte, 
objections were freely propoſed and conſidered, collected, and Orm. 
laid before the lord lieutenant in a petition. He exhorted them —.— | 
not to dwell minutely on niceties and ſcruples, at a time when 
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the ruin of the three kingdoms. He alarmed them with ſome 
advertiſements he had received from lord Arlington, of an in- 
vaſion intended by France in favour of the Hollanders, now at 
war with England. He aſſured them, that as the lieutenaht 
and council were empowered to explain any difficulties, and to 
amend any defects in the act, every thing ſhould be eplained 
and amended agreeably to their wiſhes, and all obſtructions to 
the happy ſettlement of the kingdom removed, if neceſſary, by 
new bills, to which he doubted not of his majeſty's gracious 
conſent. His anſwer was voted ſatisfactory; and, without one 
diſſenting voice, they paſſed this famous act, which fixed the 
general rights of the ſeveral intereſts in Ireland, and eftabliſh- 
ed a final and invariable rule for the ſettlement of this 
kingdom. 


| Yer this was but the beginning of the great work of ſettle- 
ment. The reſt depended on the execution of the act, and the 
application of the rule to particular caſes, Five commiſſioners 
were appointed, who, in all matters of difficulty, were to re- 
ſort to the lord lieutenant and council. An infinite number of 
perplexed caſes produced perpetual applications to the ſtate ; 
and gave, for years, continual employment to the duke of Or- 
mond, in providing for the impartial execution of this act, and 
defeating the attempts of thoſe who laboured to evade it, by 
procuring grants and letters from the king. 


SCARCELY had the act of explanation paſſed, when the Engliſh 
commons ſeemed to envy that proſperity of the ſubjects of Ire- 
land, which the ſettlement of this kingdom promiſed ; and, 
notwithſtandin all the ſolicitude expreſſed for the intereſts of a 
new colony of their fellow- ſubjects, reſolved on a meaſure cal - 
culated at once to mortify and diſtreſs them. 


Ir was found, that the rents of England had of late years de- 
creaſed to the amount of two hundred thouſand pounds annually. 
The 
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The cauſes of this alarming decreaſe were, many of them, ſuf- 
ficiently obvious. Perſecution had driven numbers of induſtri- 
ons puritans to Holland and the American plantations; ; the 
trade with Spain had been diminiſhed and interrupted; a ruin- 


R. Coke's 


ous commerce carried on with France, in which the balance Detea. 


againſt England amounted to near a million yearly. The war 
with Holland had produced new obſtructions to trade. The 


vol. III. 


plague had leſſened the conſumption of proviſions ; and even the Carte, 


gaiety and diſſipation of the court had contributed to the public 
diſtreſs, by ſeducing the nobility to London, and ſuppreſſing the 
old hoſpitality of the country. But the intereſted views of ſome 
great men, who wiſhed to embarraſs the adminiſtration of Or- 
mond, nd to drive him from the government of Ireland, con- 
ſpired with that diſpoſition which the Engliſn nation hath at 
ſome times diſcoyered, of exerting a ſeverity over the inferiour 
members of their empire, and taught the commons to aſcribe 
the decreaſe of rents to another cauſe, the importation of Iriſh 
cattle. The annual value of the cattle ſent to England, was 


ut ſupra. 


far ſhort of the deficiency diſcovered in the value of lands; and, 


before the troubles of England, far greater numbers had been 
imported without any complaints, or any decreaſe of rents: yet 
the Engliſh commons, in a violent, and almoſt unaccountable 
rage of oppreſſion, had no leiſure to attend to ſuch conſidera- 
tions. So early as the year 1663, they had paſſed a temporary 
act for prohibiting the importation of fat cattle from Ireland af- 
ter the firſt day of July in every year. The inconveniences of 
this reſtraint to both countries, were repreſented in the ſtrongeſt 
terms to the king. But in proportion as he ſeemed convinced 
of the impropriety of this meaſure, the commons were the 
more enflamed, In the parliament held at Oxford, in the year 
1665, a bill was brought in for a perpetual prohibition of im- 
my all cattle from Ireland, dead or alive, great or ſmall, fat 
or lean. 
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Ix vain did Sir Heneage Finch oppoſe the bill by arguments 
drawn from natural juſtice ; from the rights of Engliſhmen to 
which the ſubjects of Ireland were entitled; from the miſery to 
which it muſt reduce the whole kingdom of Ireland ; from the 
miſchiefs which muſt ariſe from forcing the Iriſh to trade with 
other countries. In vain was it urged, that the bill would de- 
ſtroy a trade highly advantageous to England, which, in return 
for proviſions and. rude materials, ſent back every ſpecies of 
manufacture ; that the induſtrious inhabitants of England, when 
deprived of Iriſh proviſions, muſt augment the price of labour, 
and thus render their manufactures too dear to be exported”; 
while thoſe of Ireland, finding the value of proviſions reduced, 
would be the leſs inclined to labour, and in danger of falling in- 
to the ancient barbariſm of the country; that they could not 
pay taxes, nor maintain the forces neceſſary for the ſecurity of 
government: all theſe, and other powerful arguments, were 
totally diſregarded. Some gentlemen of Ireland appeared in be- 
half of their country, but were refuſed a copy of the bill. It 
paſſed the commons by a ſmall majority. In the lords it was 
oppoſed, particularly by the earl of Caſtlehaven. Sir William. 
Petty was heard before their committee, and pleaded the cauſe 
of a country, in which, by his abilities and diligence, he had 
acquired a conſiderable intereſt. The report was delayed, and 
the parliament prorogued. 


In the mean. time, Ireland experienced the greateſt diſtreſs ; 
deprived of its uſual trade with England, and diſabled from any 
foreign commerce by the want of ſhipping, and the war with 
France and Holland ; expoſed to the attempts both of ſecret and 
open enemies, and. every moment in danger of ſome violent 
inſurreQions, by the calamities and diſcontents of its inhabitants, 
The duke of Ormond was wary, vigilant; and diligent. He 
watched the proceedings of the popiſh party, and the futile at- 
tempts of the moſt turbulent of their clergy, to engage France 

in. 
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in a deſcent on Ireland. With equal aſſiduity he laboured to 
diſcover the correſpondence of the fanatics with thoſe of Eng- 
land and Scotland. He every day received information of ſome 
ſecret practices or conſpiracies, but received them at once with 
cantion and magnanimity, without neglecting the proper mea- 
ſures for ſecurity, and without provoking the diſcontented. 


Tae complaints of the ſoldiery for want of pay, was one 
great encouragement to the diſaffected to form their ſchemes of 
inſurrection, from a confidence, that the army would readily" 
favour their deſigns. The garriſon mutinied at Carricfergus, 
ſeized the town and caſtle, and acted with ſuch” deſperate reſo- 
lution as proved highly alarming to government in this time 
of danger. The earl of Arran, fon to the duke of Ormond, ' 
was ſent by ſea to reduce them. The duke himſelf marched”: 
againſt them with the few forces on whoſe attachment he. could” il 
rely. After ſome reſiſtance, the mutineers ſurrendered :. one i} 
hundred and ten were tried by a court martial, nine executed, 
and the companies to which they belonged were inſtantly diſ- 
banded. This petty commotion, with the rumours of vaſt. 
preparations made in France for a deſcent on Ireland, procure 
the duke a ſupply from the Engliſh treaſury of fifteen thouſand i 
pounds. He was thus enabled to give ſome content to the army, i 
and to execute a ſcheme he had projected of eſtabliſhing a body 1 
of militia in the provinces. As the French were expected to 1 
make their attempt on Munſter, he viſited this province, exa- | 
mined the ſtate of its towns and forts on the coaſt, arrayed and 
armed the militia, a body of the greater conſequence, as come 1} 
poſed principally of veterans, whoſe valour and experience were =_ 
well approved. From theſe cares he was recalled to Dublin, in pl 
order to prevent any, commotion to which the diſaffected migitt 
be. encouraged by intelligence of the fire of London. A contri- Carte, | | 
bution for relief of the ſufferers by-this dreadful incident, was Om: ſl 

14 


propoſed * the lord lieutenant, and chearfully adopted 4 4 | Se 1237: 
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-privy council, nobility, and gentry of Ireland. Thirty thou- 


ſand beeves, the only riches which the country now afforded, 


were ſubſcribed for this purpoſe. But however pure and diſin- 
tereſted were the motives to this bounty, in England it receiyed 


a malignant interpretation, and was induſtriouſly repreſented 
as a political contrivance to defeat the prohibition of Irjſh 


„Cattle. 


THe experience of three years had now proved the effects of 


reſtraining the importation of cattle from Ireland. The rents 


of England had not increaſed ; Ireland was ſo reduced as to be 


unable to pay the ſubſidies granted by parliament. But Buck- 


ingham, Aſhley, Lauderdale, and their party, had already vow- 


ed the deſtruction of the chancellor, and hated his friend Or- 


mond, whoſe views and principles were ſo oppoſite to their 


own, and whoſe influence was a dangerous obſtacle to that 


ſcheme of power, which they meditated. Diſcontents were to 
be raiſed in Ireland; theſe. might afford ſome pretence for re- 


moving their rival from his government ; perhaps, ſome plauſi- 
ble ground of an impeachment. The paſſions of undiſcerning 


men were eaſily enflamed. People were in general perſuaded, 
that all their diſtreſs aroſe from the importation of Iriſh cattle ; 
the northern and weftern members of the commons 1n particu- 


lar, were tranſported to the utmoſt violence, and the bill of pro- 
hibition was eagerly reſumed. 


Tux king had expreſſed his utter abhorrence of this bill, 


and paſſionately declared, that it never ſhould receive his aſ- 


fent. The commons, on whom he depended for the mainte- 
nance of his war, were the more determined to mortify him 
with a full conviction of their ſuperiour power; by declaring 
in the preamble to the bill, that the importation of Iriſh cattle 
was a NUSANCE, they precluded him from attempting apy diſ- 
penſing power in favour of the Iriſh ſubjects. They falſe the 
bill in a rage of obſtinacy, without the leaſt attention to argu- 

ment 
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ment or reaſon. In the lords it was amended, particularly by 
inſerting. the words detriment and miſchief,” in the place of 
© nytifance.” When returned to the commons, their violence 
ſeemed to be ſuddenly allayed. Intelligence was received of 
an inſufrection in Seotland ; they began to diſcern ſome danger 
in exaſperating Ireland ; but the inſurrection was quelled, and 
Ireland was again deemed inſignificant. They inſiſted on their 
preamble; and, in a conference between the committees of 
both houſes, neither ſeemed diſpoſed to recede. Aſhley, with 
an affected moderation, propoſed, that inſtead of calling the 
importation a nuſance, it might be declared to be felony, or a. 
premunire. 'The chancellor ſuggeſted an amendment equally 
reaſonable, and obſerved, that it might as properly be declar- 
ed, * adultery.” 


Tukoven the whole proceedings on this bill the lords car- 
ried on their debates with all the violence of men contending. 
for their lives, with a ſhameful contempt of the order and dig-- 
nity of their houſe. The duke of Buckingham, with all the- 
plebeian meanneſs of national reflection, exclaimed, © none 
could oppoſe the bill but ſuch as had Iriſh eftates, or Iriſh un- 
* derſtandings.” This produced a challenge from lord Offory, 
the admired and popular ſon of the duke of Ormond, which 
Buckingham declined to accept, chufing rather to complain to 
the houſe ; and 'Offory was fent to the Tower. The young 
earl was not diſmayed. When Afhley inveighed againſt the 
Iriſh ſubſcription, and all concerned in promoting it, Oſſory 
obſerved, that * ſuch virulence became none but one of Crom 

„ well's counſellors,” The partizans on each fide caught the 
flame, and ſeveral lords ſeemed on the point of drawing the 
ſword againſt each other. The commons apparently leſs en- 
flamed, but inflexibly determined, refuſed to alter their 
preamble. Rather than reſign their favourite expreſſion, they 
reſolved to give up the bill, and to introduce it without any 

amendments 


nacy, and the danger of loſing his ſupplies. 
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amendments as a proviſo to the bill of aſſeſſments. They even 
offered to the lords intereſted in Iriſh eſtates, that if they would 


conſent to their preamble, a year's liberty ſhould be given for 
the importation of cattle. The king was alarmed at this-obſti- 
He direQed his 
ſervants in the houſe of lords to conſent to the word © nuſance,” 
and thus decided the fate of this bill. In giving it the royal 
aſſent, he could not forbear expreſſing his reſentment at the 
jealouſy conceived againſt him. 


Tae Engliſh nation ſoon felt the inconveniences of an act, 
which wantonly put an end to an advantageous commerce. Diſ- 
cerning men ſaw the happy conſequences which it muſt, in 
time, produce to Ireland. For the preſent, however, the Iriſh 
ſubjects were caſt into deſpair. All commerce was interrupted ; 
war made it neceſſary to guard againſt invaſion ; ſubſidies were 
due, but no money could be found. Ormond thought it both 
neceſſary. and convenient to accept part of theſe ſubſidies in,pro- 
viſions, conſulting at once the king's ſervice and the eaſe of his 
diſtreſſed ſubjects. Nor was the king ill-diſpoſed to alleviate 
the preſent difficulties .of Ireland. With the conſent of his 
council, obtained not without ſome reluctance, he, by an act 
of ſtate, allowed a free trade from Ireland to all foreign coun- 
tries, either at war or in peace with his majeſty. He permitted 
the Iriſh, at the ſame time, to retaliate on the Scots, who, copy- 
ing from England, had prohibited their cattle, corn, and beef. 
The importation of linen and woollen manufactures, ſtockings, 
gloves, and other commodities from Scotland was forbidden, as 
highly detrimental to the trade of Ireland. 


Tux exportation of Iriſh wool was prohibited by law, * 
to England by particular licence of the chief governour. Yet, 
in the order of council for free exportation, wool was not except- 
ed. The lords who had contended for the moſt unreaſonable 
reſtraints on Ireland, and were declared enemies to Ormond, 

- admitted 
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admitted in their debates, that wool ſhould be included in the 
exportable articles. Such was their ignorance of the affairs of 


this kingdom, and ſuch their inattention to the intereſts of Eng- 


land. Ormond ſuſpected that ſome ſnare was laid, and ſome 


pretence ſought for a future accuſation, ſhould. he take too 


great liberties in an affair ſo delicate. Wool was not mention- 
cd in the proclamation, nor would he conſent to grant particu- 
lar licences for exporting it. The Iriſh; forced by a neceſſity, 
which breaks through all laws and reſtraints, conveyed their 
wool by ſtealth to foreign countries, and have experienced the. 
advantages of. this clandeſtine commerce. 


449 


Bur the moſt: effeQual- meaſure which the Iriſh ſubjects Ce. 
could purſue to elude: the violence of an oppreſſive law, was Orm. _ 
that of applying. themſelves to manufaQtures, and working up vol. II. 
their own commodities; and in this they were countenanced * 34%. 


and encouraged by the noble ſpirit of their chief governour. 


Men of abilities and knowledge in commerce were encou- 
raged to ſuggeſt their ſchemes. for promoting induſtry, and pre- 


venting. the neceſſity of foreign importations. Sir Peter Pett 


preſented a memorial to the duke of Ormond, for erecting a 
manufacture of woollen cloth, which might at leaft furniſh a 
ſufficient quantity for home conſumption. He chiefly recom- 
mended the. making fine worſted ſtockings, and Norwich ſtuffs, 
which might not only keep money in the country, but be ſo 


improved, as to bring conſiderable ſums from abroad. He of- 


fered to procure workmen. from Norwich: the council of 
trade, lately eſtabliſhed in Ireland, approved of his propoſal; the 


duke of Ormond encouraged it; and erected the manufacture at 


Clonmel, the capital of his county-palatine of Tipperary. To > 


ſupply the ſcarcity of workmen, Grant (a man well known by. 
his obſervations on the bills of mortality) was employed to pro- 


cure five hundred Walloon proteſtant families from Canterbury 
to remove to Ireland. At the ſame time, colonel Richard 
Vol. III. Mmm Lawrence, 
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Lawrence, another ingenious projector, was encouraged to pro- 
mote the buſineſs of combing wool, and making frizes. A 


manufacture of this kind was eſtabliſhed at Carrick, a town be- 


longing to the duke. 


Bur of all ſuch ſchemes of national improvement, 'that of 


a linen manufacture was moſt acceptable to Ormond. He poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf with the noble ambition of imitating the earl of 


Strafford in the moſt honourable part of his conduct, and opening 
a ſource of public wealth and proſperity, which the troubles 
and diforders of Ireland had ſtopped. An act of parliament 
was paſſed at Dublin to encourage the growth of flax and ma- 
nufacture of linen. Ormond was at the charge of ſending ſkil- 
ful perſons to the Low-Countries, to make obſervations on the 
ſtate of this trade, the manner of working, the way of whiten- 
ing their thread, the regulations of their manufacture, and ma- 
nagement of their grounds, and to contract with ſome of their 
moſt experienced artiſts. He engaged Sir William Temple to 
ſend to Ireland five hundred families from Brabant, ſkilled in 
manufacturing linen; others were procured from Rochelle and 
the Iſle of Rè, from Jerſey and the neighbouring parts of 
France. Convenient tenements were prepared for the artifi- 
cers at Chapel-Izod, near Dublin, where cordage, ſail-cloth, 
ticken, linen, and diaper, were brought to a conſiderable de- 
gree of perfection. Such cares reflect real honour on the go- 
vernour, who thus laboured to promote the happineſs of a na- 


tion, and ſhould be recorded with pleaſure and gratitude, how- 


ever we may be captivated by the more glaring objects of 
hiſtory. 


Nor was this excellent governour leſs aſſiduous to cultivate 
knowledge and learning in Ireland, ſo as to root out that ſuper- 
ſtition by which the country had been enflaved, and to intro- 
duce that civility and refinement which give reſpect and conſe- 
quence to a nation. On the reſtoration of the king, he found 


the 
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the univerſity of Dublin in the utmoſt diſorder, naturally re- 


ſulting from the public confuſions. Doctor Jeremiah Taylor, 


the pious and learned biſhop of Downe, was entruſted with the 
regulation of this ſeminary. The lord lieutenant wiſely deem-- 


ed it an important object of his adminiſtration, to inſpect the 
diſcipline, to encourage the ſtudies, and to promote the intereſts: 
both of the body and its particular members. When his ene- 


mies in England attempted to diminiſh his conſequence, by pre-- 


vailing on the king to nominate an Engliſhman to an Iriſh 
biſhoprick, without his concurrence or recommendation, he thus 
expreſſed his-ſentiments to the ſecretary of ſtate. | 


Ix is fit that it be remembered, that near this city (of Dub- 
lin) there is an univerſity of the foundation of queen Eliza- 
beth, principally intended for the education and advantage of 
the natives of this kingdom, which hath produced men very 
eminent for learning and piety, and thoſe of this nation. And 


ſuch there are now in this church; ſo that while there are 
ſo, the paſſing them by is not only in ſome meaſure a viola- 
tion of the original intention and inſtitution, but a great diſ- 
couragement to the natives from making themſelves capable 
and fit for preferments in the church; whereunto (if they 


have equal parts) they are better able to do ſervice than 


ſtrangers, their knowledge of the country, and their relations 
in it giving them the advantage. The promotion too of fit- 
ting perſons already dignified or beneficed, will make room 


for, and conſequently encourage young men, ſtudents in this 
univerſity ; which room will be loſt, and the inferiour clergy / 


much diſheartened, if, upon the vacancy of biſhopricks, 
perſons unknown to the kingdom and univerſity ſhalt be ſent 
to fill them, and to be leſs uſeful there to the church and king- 
dom than thoſe who are better acquainted with both.” 
* * MM * * * * 


WuiLE the duke of Ormond employed his power in Ireland 


to the nobleſt purpoſes, his enemies in England laboured in- 
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ceſſantly to diſgrace him. His friend, the chancellor, had al- 
ready fallen. Buckingham was impatient to complete his tri- 


umph, by ſupplanting Ormond in his poſts of ſteward of the 


houſhold and lieutenant of Ireland. The obſtacle to this deſign 


ariſing from the general eſteem and popularity which the duke 
enjoyed, was, if poſſible, to be removed, by finding out ſome 
ground of accuſation in his conduct; and, for this purpoſe,' the 

moſt malicious induſtry was uſed. They, whom Ormond had 
offended in his goyernment, by denying their unreaſonable re- 
queſts, became the willing inſtruments in the deſign of Buck- 
ingham. It was notorious, that he had given a commiſſion for 
trying the mutineers at Carricfergus by martial law, in what his 
enemies called a time of peace, when an invaſion was expected, 
when the mutinous troops had levied war, ſeized the king's 
forts, and maintained them by force of arms. An obſolete 
Iriſh law was diſcovered of the eighteenth year of Henry the 
Sixth, whereby it was enacted, that . no lord, nor any other 
of what condition ſoever, ſhall bring or lead hobblers, kearns, 
or hooded-men, neither Engliſh rebels nor Iriſh enemies, nor 
any other people, nor horſes, to lie upon the king's ſubjects 
without their conſents, but upon their own coſts, and with- 
out doing hurt to the commons of the county ; and if any do 
ſo, he ſhall be adjudged a traitor. Hence it was inferred, 
that the chief governour could not by law iſſue warrants for 


quartering ſoldiers on Dublin; and that Ormond (who was ne 
barbarous lord, or leader of rebels, diſguiſed ruffians, or ene- 
mies to the royal authority) had incurred the guilt of high trea- 
ſon, by maintaining the king's guards, and quartering the troops 


neceſſary for the ſafety of his government, agreeably to the 
uſage of his predeceſſors. Theſe two grand points of delin- 
quency, with others ſtill more frivolous, were formed into twelve 
articles of impeachment, which Buckingham and his creatures 


. diſplayed in the utmoſt triumph. 


TA 
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Tux king expreſſed ſome indignation at theſe attempts againſt 

the duke of Ormond, and a reſolution to ſupport him, yet ſeem- 

ed to diſcover the ſecret influence of Buckingham, by declining .. 
to ſend him any approbation of his conduct in quartering ſol- Onn. 

diers, or any directions for the future, leaving him entirely to vol. II. 
the guidance of his own judgment, and to abide the hazard of A = 668. 
any erroneous procedure. In Ireland, the diſcourſes of the diſ- 

affected were bold and unreſtrained, and their expectations 

ſuited to their wiſhes. They, who in times paſt allowed no be- 

nefit of laws to others, now clamoured for a ſ:ri and literal 

adherence to law, An oppoſition was made in many towns to 

quartering the army; while Ormond, with an undaunted at- 

tention to the ſecurity of the kingdom, continued to iſſue and 

enforce his warrants. In England every idle complaint of miſ- 

conduct in the Iriſh government was eagerly received. Not 

only the enemies, but the friends of the lieutenant, were tempt- 

ed to furniſh, materials for accuſing him. The earl of Angleſey 

rejected the overtures of Buckingham with indignation, and 

gave Ormond notice of the deſigns formed againſt him. The 

earl of Orrery, who now enjoyed the preſidential government 

of Munſter, and ſeems to have aſpired to the chief government 

of Ireland, was not actuated by the ſame generous reſolution. 

He wavered between his dread of Ormond's power and ſenſe of 

his integrity, and a defire of recommending himſelf to the Eng- 

liſh miniſtry. After ſome formal profeſſions of friendſhip, he 

was gradually ſeduced into the purpoſes of thoſe who ſought 

the ruin of the duke. 'The earl prepared for a voyage to Eng- 

land; Ormond, dreading the inſinuations of a diſguiſed enemy, 

reſolved to repair to the Engliſh court, and once more com- 
mitted the government of Ireland to his amiable and gallant 

ſon, the earl of Offory. 


| Ox the arrival of the duke in London, he found the efforts bid. 
to diſgrace him till violent, notwithſtanding the fair profeſſions p. 367 
| of 
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of Buckingham, his capital enemy. If the king felt no grati- 
tude for his ſervices, he was at leaſt not totally diveſted of 
ſhame, and could not at once conſent to abandon a ſervant ſo 
diſtinguiſhed by his attachment. Attempts were made to poſ- 
ſeſs him with an opinion, that great miſnagements had pre- 
vailed in the revenue of Ireland, a point which, in the preſent 
neceſſities of the crown, it was ſuppoſed would irritate him 
moſt violently againſt his lieutenant. A long enquiry was 
held, and no ground of accuſation againſt Ormond could be 
diſcovered. Infidious attempts were made to bring him to a 
voluntary reſignation of his government ; when theſe proved 
ineffectual, the king was wearied with inceſſant applications to 
conſent to his removal; and the cABaL was by this time 
grown too powerful to be refuſed. On the repeated rumours 
of his diſgrace, Ormond repeatedly expoſtulated with the 
king. Charles reiterated the warmeſt aſſurances of attachment 
and protection. In one of their laſt interviews, the duke was 
received with ſuch apparent cordiality of affection, as perſuad- 
ed him that his royal maſter was firmly determined to ſupport 
him againſt all his enemies, and unalterable in his reſolution 
of continuing him governour of Ireland. He was inſtantly 
informed, that the day before this audience, the king had po- 


fitively promiſed the duke of Buckingham and his friends 


that he would remove him. He again expoſtulated, and 
Charles now venturcd to confeſs, that he had entertained ſome 
thoughts of ſuch a meaſure. Lord Arlington was immediately 
afterwards employed to acquaint the duke of Ormond in form, 
that his majeſty intended to appoint a new lieutenant of Ireland, 
lord Robarts, lord privy- ſeal. 


Ok Mop could not entirely impute this change to perſonal 
enmity. He had diſcernment to diſcover, * that it muſt be 


atttended 


* Immediately after his removal, the duke thus expreſſed himſelf in a 
letter to Sir Arthur Forbes. 


SIR, 
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attended with ſome extraordinaty conſequences, though he 
could not fathom the deſigns of the men now in power; deſigns, 
which for the preſent lay deeply concealed, and whoſe opera- 
tion was neceſſarily interrupted. Lord Robarts was em- Cite 
ployed . for the purpoſe of ſcrutinizing the conduct of Grm. 


his vol. II. 
p. 378411 


8 White-Hall, 15 March, 68. 


J hope you have bin acquainted with as much as could be needful to your 
0 information, from what I have writen to my ſonne Offory, for you are in the 
& firſt ranke of thoſe friends with whome I adviſed him to conſult in what might 
© relate to the king's ſervice, and the intereſt of my family, which nether have, 
nor ever ſhall bee ſeperated, though this alteration in government of that king- 
* dome was contrived to that end by thoſe who have ſo long laboured with the 
* king in it. All that is paſt, is or will be knowen to you, when you have ſo 
* converſed with this gentleman. But if you are curious to know what will bee, 
* you muſt make a journey to Donaghadee, or further into Scotland, where 
* predictions are more plentiful. In earneſt, no rules of ordinary foreſight will 
nov ſerve the time. But thoſe of honeſty and loyalty are in all events ſafe, pro- 
< vided they are aſſiſted by prudence and induſtry. I am with all truth and reality, 
your molt affectionate humble ſervant, Ormonp.” 


(From the ORIGINAL.) 


To lord Offory he ſpake his ſuſpicions yet clearer, although they were the 
ſuſpicions of a man, not acquainted with the true ſecret of affairs. If I am 
not much miſtaken,” ſaid he, there is a purpoſe to ftrike at the duke (of 
* York's) command in the admitalty ;———= and that the aim is to drive him, by 
* leſſening his authority, to intemperate reſentments, of which they will be ready 
* to make ſome uſe. When I ſay they, I mean the duke of Bucks, your brother 
Arlington, and Sir Thomas Clifford, who, I think, have prevailed on the keeper 
* to be inſtrumental. All theſe do equally fear the duke ſhould have credit with 
© the king. As for the duke of Bucks, I am confident he not only undervalues, 
but hates the king's perſon and his brother's, and has deſigns apart, if not aimed 
at the ruin of them both.” CARTE, OR M. vol. II. p. 377. 
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his predeceſſor; but could not, by all his diligence, diſcover 
any ſolid objections to the government of the duke, and had 
too much integrity to malign him. His temper was ſullen, 
his addreſs and deportment folemn, ungraceful, and the more 
diſguſting, as the Iriſn ſubjects had been habituated to the affa- 
ble and conciliating manners of the duke of Ormond. By af- 
fecting to adminiſter his government on principles different 
from thoſe of his predeceſſor, he expoſed himſelf to odium and 
contempt. Deſpiſed in Ireland, and uſeleſs to his faction in 
England, he was ſpeedily recalled, and John, lord _— of. 
Stratton, nominated his ſucceſſor. 


A. D. 1669. 
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Scheme for upporting the topiſh Fact in Iron Bites of | | 
the Iriſh REMONSTRANCE. —Infolence of Peter Talbot —Par- © ef 


tidlity of lord Berkley to the anti-remonſtrants.—Other inſtances 
of favour to the popiſh party,—Terrour of proteſtantt.— Ar. 
rempts to reſeind the acts of ſettlement.—Spirited interpofition"of 
the Engliſh parliament.— Lord Berkley fucceeded by the rari of 
Eſſex.— His adminiſtration.— Eſſex recalled. Inter vul of ' the 
duke of Ormond's diſgrace.— Attempt an his life. Attacks on 
his reputation. — Hic temperate condutt.—-Ormond fuddently re- 
Aored to favour, and to the government of Ireland,— His ad- 
miniſtration. —The popiſb plot. — Peter Talbot feized,—Ormond is 
meaſures for the ſecurity of his government Complaints F bis 
conduct. — He is cenſured by lord Shafteſbury in the houſe of lords. 

Reply of the earl of Os. — Attempts to remove the duke of 
Ormond.— Evidences of a popiſh plot encouraged, Accuſed per- 
ſons conveyed to Landon. — Trial of Oliver Pluntet.— Attempts 
againft Ormond renewed.— He is recalled to England. Pęfgus 
of the king and duke of York. —Ormond ſuddenly removed — Earl 
of Rocheſter named lord beutenant 928 Treland. —Dearh of Charles 
the Second. | | 


WH E Uminification of lord a Berkley opened a new and an A. D. 1670. 

alarming ſcene in Ireland. He is ſaid to have been Memoirs 
made' chief governour by the influence of the popiſh party, and "Harem 
from a thorough conviction of his attachment to their.intereſts. p. 8. 
However this may be, he was a creature of the duke of Buck- Carte, 
ingham; and another creature, Sir Ellis Leighton, attended „l. Il. 
him as his ſecretary, to“be a ſpy upon his conduct, and to p. 413. 
keep. him firm to the purpoſes of the PR Engliſh mi- 
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niſtry. * The deſign of erecting arbitrary power upon the 
baſis of popery was already formed; and, though deeply con- 
cealed, and cautiouſly and gradually developed in England, yet 

it was deemed neither indiſcreet nor dangerous to make the firſt 
experiment in Ireland, with a contemptuous indifference to the 
principles and paſſions of its Engliſh inhabitants. | : 


Some of the moſt powerful and factious deten of the pop- 
iſh intereſt immediately followed Lord Berkley into Ireland. 
And ſcarcely had he been ſeated in the chair of government, 
when their influence was diſcovered, by the conduct of the new 
lieutenant, to the more odious and dangerous of thoſe parties 
into which the Iriſh Roman catholics were divided; and, by 
the countenance which, contrary to his public inſtructions, he 
ſhewed to thoſe called AN TI-REMONSTRAN TS, of whom it is 
here neceſſary to give ſome account. 


FROM the days of Elizabeth, the meaſure of obedience due 
by papiſts to the civil power was a queſtion frequently agitated 
in their ſchools and conventions. An enquiry into the nature 
and extent of the papal authority was neceſſarily involved in it; 
and, in theſe momentous points, the learned of their communion 
were by no means agreed. Several profeſſed and taught a ci- 
vil obedience to the queen; and hence, in all her wars, ſeveral] 
of the Romiſh religion were diſtinguiſhed by their ſervices to 
the crown. To James, her ſucceſſor, the moſt ſolemn declara- 
tions were occaſionally tendered of an unreſerved ſubmiſſion to 
his ſupreme temporal authority. In the diſorders of the fol- 
lowing reign the queſtion was revived ; and we have already 
ſeen the violences of Rinunccini, and his inveteracy to thoſe 
who preſumed to decide againſt the pope's authority even in 
temporals. We have alſo ſeen, that the clerical partizans 
of this nuncio, by imitating and even tranſcending his extra- 
Vagances 


* Vide Hume's Hiſt. vol. VI. p. 238. 4“. 
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vagance, brought down a dreadful chaſtiſement, not only on 
their whole order, but their whole communion in Ireland. 


O the reſtoration of Charles the Second, ſome of the Iriſh Walth'sHit 
prelates and clergy, ſmarting with the cruelty of the uſurpers, 8 
mortified at the expulſion of their party from their ancient in- france. 
heritances, and dreading ſome farther ſeverities from govern- beg 
ment, commiſſioned Peter Walſh, a Franciſcan friar, to preſent 
an addreſs to the king in London, to congratulate his acceſſion 

to the throne of his anteſtors, and to implore the benefits of 

the peace made with Ormond in the year ſixteen hundred and 
forty-eight. Walſh knew how that peace had been violated by 

many of his brethren, and deemed it neceſſary to obviate the 
objection againſt tolerating the Romiſh religion from its incon- 

ſiſtency with the ſecurity of a proteſtant government. For this 

purpoſe he drew up the KEMONSTRANCE, as it was called, of 

the Roman catholic clergy of Ireland. | 


In this remonſtrance they acknowledged the king to be Ibid. 
ſupreme lord and rightful ſovereign of the realm of Ireland; 
that they were bound to obey him in all civil and temporal af- 
fairs, and to pay him faithful loyalty and allegiance, notwith- 
ſtanding any power or pretenſion, any ſentence. or declaration, 
of the pope or ſee of Rome; that they openly diſclaimed © all fo- 
* reign power, papal or princely, ſpiritual or temporal, in as 
much as it may, ſeem able, or ſhall pretend to free them from 
this obligation, or permit them to offer any violence to his 
majeſty's perſon or government.” They declared their reſo- 
lution to detect and oppoſe all confpiractes and traiterous at- 
tempts againſt the king, They profeſſed, that- all abſolute 
princes and ſupreme governours, of what religion ſoever, are 
God's heutenants upon earth; and that obedience is due to 
them in all civil and temporal affairs, according to the laws in 
each commonwealth, They proteſted againſt all doctrine and 
authority to the contrary ; and declared it impious and againſt 

| Nnn 2 | the 
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the word of God, to maintain that any private e may Kill 
his prince, though of a different religion { ; 


1 Tux remonſtrance thus framed was preſented to the FER of 

Hiſt. of the Ormond. He objected, that it was not ſigned by the clergy, 

Iriſh Re- but offered folely on the authority of Walſh, their procarator, 

— One Iriſh biſhop, and about twenty-three of their elergy, imme- 

tiſe. Part i. diately ſubſcribed it. Some few declined their ſubſcription. 
Circular letters were addreſſed to the Iriſh prelates in their ſeve- 
ral reſidences, inviting them to concur in an addreſs, Which was 
ſoon ſubſcribed by an additional number of the clergy, and by 
a reſpectable collection of lay lords and gentlemen. A declara- 
tion againſt the temporal authority of the pope was by no means 
acceptable at Rome, And, although the holy father would not 
openly interpoſe his immediate authority, yet the internuncio 
of Bruſſels, who had the care of eccleſiaſtical affairs in Ireland, 
and cardinal Barberini, were both employed to cenſure the re- 
monſtrance in his name, as containing propoſitions already 
condemned by the apoſtolic fee: the former with greater vio- 
tence declared, that it would do more miſchief to the church 
than any perſecution hitherto faffered from heretics. © A pow- 
erful party was ſoon formed againſt the remonſtrance, by thoſe 
who would not openly acknowledge the authority or influence 
of theſe cenſures. Some, and particularly the Jeſuits, propoſed 
new forms of an addrefs, which appeared equivocal, evaſive, or 
ineffectual. Some objected to that of Peter Walſh, that it was 
inexpedient ; others, that it was uncatholic ; fome, that it was 
condemned by the learned doQtors of Lovain'; ſome oppoſed it, 
as juſtifying the death of that holy martyr Saint Thomas of 
Canterbury; 0 others reclaimed againſt the impiety of it, as be- 
ing repugnant to the doQrines of Thomas Aquinas. 


| Carte, Suck frivolous altercations were not entirely diſagreeable to 


1 Orm. the ſtate, as they would probably engroſs the attention of the 


* Romiſh clergy, and — them from engaging in any 
p. 311. practices 
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practices againſt government. Some of their order had expreſF- | 
ed their deſire, that the remonſtrance ſhould be debated in a na- 
tional ſynod. Reily, the Romiſh primate of Armagh, and wag. ig. 
French, of Ferns, wrote ſupplicating letters to the duke of Or- ut ſupra. 
mond, entreating permiſſion to return to Ireland, and engag- 

ing to atone for paſt offences, by allowing the remonſtrance. 

By this time the king was engaged in war with France and 
Holland; a deſcent on Ireland was expected, and ſome of the 
diſcontented Iriſh were practiſing ſecretly with France. In ſuch Ib.6rſ Treat 
a juncture it was ſuppoſed, that any ſecret conſpiracies would part ii. 

be diſcouraged, if the Iriſh clergy were to be convened expretsly 

for the purpoſe. of declaring their fidelity to the king. Ormond 

allowed them to aſſemble; the agents of Rome laboured to 

prevent the deſign; but, after ſome yigourous oppoſition, the 

aſſembly was appointed to be held at Dublin, on the eleventh 

day of June, 1666, Reily, the popith primate, ſuddenly ap- 

peared in the ſynod, and, inftead of performing his promiſe, 
practiſed zealouſly againſt the remonſtrance. It was moved, 

that ſuch of the clergy as had rendered themſelves obnoxious 

to the laws, by their conduct in the Iriſh war, ſhould implore 

the pardon of government. They anſwered, that they knew. Ib. Dedicar. 
of no guilt or crime cammitted in this war. The whole pro- 

ceedings of the clergy were intemperate and tumultuous. Their 

aſſembly broke up without any deciſion ; the members, violent- 

ly enflamed againſt each other, ded into. two contending 

parties, thoſe who ſupported, and thoſe who. oppoſed the te- 
monſtrance. - It was not a ſufficient triumph to this latter party 

that it had not been adopted by their aſſembly. They who had 

framed or ſubſcribed, who approved or countenanced, or who 

had not oppoſed this profeſſion of allegiance, were to be > oak 

cuted and totally ſuppreſſed. 


For. this purpoſe, on the arrival of lord Berkley, wink 
Councils and dioceſan ſynods were convened. The pope, who 
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named the biſhops, and commanded the preferments of regulars, 
eaſily formed his party. The remonſtrants were every where 
diſpoſſeſſed of their cures and ſtations ; Peter Walſh, and his 
aſſociates, were denounced excommunicate, and left without 


means of preſerving their lives, but by ſubmitting to their per- 


| Memo'rs o 
Ireland. 


ſecutors, or flying to foreign countries, where they were again 
in danger of being burnt as heretics for denying the power of 
the pope in temporal affairs. | ; 


Tux anti-remonſtrants had juſt now gained a diſtinguiſhed 
and powerful partiſan, Peter Talbot, created by the pope arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, for the very purpoſe of chaſtiſing the oppo- 
ſers of his temporal authority. Peter, by converſing with his 
brother Richard, being fa voured by Buckingham, and noticed 
by the king, had acquired a paſſion for political intrigue. The 
favour he enjoyed at the Engliſh court, rendered him an object 
of ſtupendous conſequence to the popiſh clergy : and, to en- 
creaſe their veneration, he had the confidence to declare public- 
ly, that the king had appointed him to ſuperintend their whole 
order in Ireland. He perſnaded lord Berkley, that his influence 
in this country was irreſiſtible. He had the hardineſs to ap- 
pear before the council at Dublin in the habit of his order and 
ſtation, and Berkley was mean enough to permit this outrage 
on the laws, and to diſmiſs him unmoleſted, though he refuſ- 
ed to join in any recognition of loyalty. Another incident made 
a deeper impreſſion upon the proteſtant party than things of 
more moment, which do not immediately ſtrike the ſenſes of 


the common people. Talbot propoſed to celebrate a maſs in 


Dublin, with extraordinary ſplendour. On this occaſion he 
publicly applied to Sir Ellis Leighton to borrow ſome hangings 
and plate, which made part of the furniture of the caſtle. The 
ſecretary ſent the utenſils neceſſary for the pomp of his wor- 


ſhip; and, in his compliment to Talbot, was faid to have ex- 
| preſſed 
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peel a wiſh that . maſs ner ſoon be celebrated at 
Chriſt- Church. 


Taz wretched remonſtrants felt all the inſolence of this pre- Carte,utſup. 
ſuming prelate : they ſought relief from lord Berkley, and the 
plaineſt dictates of juſtice and policy pleaded in their behalf; 
but Berkley, either through fear of Talbot, or in obedience to 
his private inſtructions, refuſed to interpoſe his authority for 
their protection. The body of Romiſh clergy were on the * 
of uniting in the doctrine of the pope's unlimited authority; a 
doctrine rejected in France, and other catholic countries, and 
to which the late miſeries of Ireland were in a great meaſure to 
be imputed. The oppoſers of this doctrine requeſted to lay their 
caſe before the lieutenant. He refuſed them an audience. 
Margetſon, the proteſtant primate, attempted to plead for them; 
he was reproved: they addreſſed themſelves to the duke of 
Ormond : * the duke was their zealous friend ; but Berkley 
complained of his officiouſneſs, and openly declared, that he 
would conſider any new orders from the council of England as 
the dictates of the duke, and paſs them by unnoticed. Peter 
Talbot, and his collegues, proceeded ſecurely in the exerciſe of 
a foreign juriſdiction, and in his ſeverities againſt thoſe who 
preſumed to maintain the odious doctrine of allegiance. 


Nos was this indulgence. to the Romiſh eccleſiaſtical juriſ- Cane, 
diction the only favour ſhewn to Iriſh catholics. It was: ſoon Orm. 
followed by an order for granting commiſſions of the peace to vol. I. 


profeſſed papiſts, and admitting them to inhabit and trade in * 


corporations. An attempt to eſtabliſh ſome popiſh aldermen, Memoirs of 
and Ireland 


* Mr. Carte imputes it to the interpoſition of the duke of Ormond, that. 
lord Berkley received a particular inſtruction, 10 protect thoſe who ſupported 
the remonſtrance, and were perſecuted on this account. In a manuſcript copy of 
his inſtructions (now before me) atteſted by Sir Ellis Leighton, the article relative 
to this matter ſtands laſt, and is evidently an addition occaſionally made, aud: 
probably at the inſtances of Ormond. 
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and a popiſh common council in Dublin, produced violent and 
laſting animoſities in the city, and was at length effected, part- 
ly by fraud and outrage. Proteſtant ſubjects were aſtoniſhed ; 
they poſſeſſed their imaginations with new plots and maſſacres, 
Croſſes “ were diſcovered over all the doors of papiſts, a mark 
of diſtinction which was faid to ſecure the inhabitants from 
ſlaughter on the day of execution. It was whiſpered, and the 
Popiſh party, in their vanity, encouraged the rumour, that 
Charles, in his exile, had promiſed the French king to reſtore 
the Iriſh to their eſtates, and the freedom of their religion: and 
ſuch rumours were countenanced by the attempts made by 
Richard Talbot to infringe the acts of ſettlement. ＋ 


Tur 


'* Every trivial circumſtance was interpreted with the utmoſt malignity, by 
thoſs whoſe imaginations were poſſeſſed by rebellion, murder, and maſſacre. 
From theſe croſſes, the author of Memoirs of Ireland from the Reſtoration, bath, in 
his flaming zeal, adopted, or invented a dreadful tale of conſpiracy. - But Story, in 
his hiſtory of the wars of Ireland, gives a fair account of this terrible phenome- 
non. On the popiſh feſtival, called Corpus Chriſti, the vulgar Iriſh, in their 
childiſh ſuperſtition, fixed a croſs of ſtraw in the front of their cottages : on the 
return of the feſtival, another was added. They were intended to fecure the habi- 
tation, not from maſſacre, but witchcraft and evil ſpirits. - 

+ At the time when the popiſh party could avow their deſigns, it plainly ap- 
peared, that nothing could content them but the utter abolition of theſe laws, 
For the preſent, however, they affected ſome moderation. In their private me- 
morials to the king and duke, they repreſented the rebellion of forty-one as the act 
of a few, driven by fear and oppreſſion to take up arms: that the infurgents had 


| ſubmitted, adhered to the peace of forty-eight, and to the late king's ſervice. 


They acquieſced in his preſent majeſty's declaration, and the ſettlement of adven- 
tarers and ſoldiers, and deſired only a compenſation in money from the king's new 
revenues. At the ſame time, they magnified their own power and conſequence 
in Ireland, as well as their attachment to the crown, deſired to be reſtored to their 
habitations and freedom in corporate towns, to magiſtracies and military com- 
mand; that the army ſhould be formed gradually of catholics, and the courts of 
law filled with catholic judges : they even hinted the propriety of admitting catholic 
prelates into parliament. | 


See the Appendix to * s State of the Proteſtants of Ireland. NC i ii. 
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Tat favourable diſpoſitions which the court diſcovered to Carte, 


the popiſn party, emboldened a number of their lords and 2 
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gentlemen to grant a commiſſion to Talbot for laying their p. 425. 


grievances before the king and parliament of England. Pur- A. P. 1671. 


ſuant to this procuration, he preſented their petition to the 
king and council. It ſet forth, that the petitioners had been 
diſpoſſeſſed of their lands by the uſurpers for their loyalty, had 
faithfully ſerved his majeſty; but that, for want of a juſt re- 
preſentation of their caſes, their eſtates had been poſſeſſed by 
others. They prayed that ſome impartial perſons ſhould be 
appointed to hear and report their grievances ; and that, in the 
interim, the king would ſuſpend his grants of any lands not 
yet diſpoſed of in Ireland. A committee was appointed to con- 
ſider this petition, Ormond, one of the members, was alarm- 
ed at the bold and dangerous deſign of overturning the whole 
ſettlement of Ireland. Some errours had indeed been commit- 
ted, but in attempting to correct them, many more, and theſe 
more dangerous might be introduced; ſome grievances had 
been ſuſtained by individuals, but theſe were not to be redreſſed 
by caſting the kingdom into general confuſion. He preſſed, 
that the petitioners might not be heard, nor their counſel ad- 
mitted to object againſt the acts. When this could not be ob- 
tained, he anſwered all their allegations fully ; and Sir Heneage 
Finch, to whom, as -.attorney-general, all the papers were re- 
ferred, made a report highly unfavourable to the petitioners. But 


the reſources of the cabal were not yet exhauſted. Another Lid. 


committee (from which Ormond was induſtriouſly excluded 
was empowered to reviſe © all papers and orders for the ſettle- 
* ment of Ireland, to report what alterations had been made of 
matters once ſettled, and to repreſent the defects of papers or 
** warrants for juſtifying any clauſes contrary to the king's de- 
claration, the firſt ground of ſettlement.” Their report 
was erroneous: a third commiſſion was iſſued, and many 

Vor.. III. Ooo months 
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months waſted in ſearching for materials to form another re- 
port. .. | | | | | 


Is the mean time, Ireland was a ſcene of general alarm. The 
adventurers and foldiers, the forty nine officers, the Connaught 
purchaſers, preſented their ſeveral petitions, which were 
tranſmitted to England, and all agreed in one great point, the 
maintenance. of, the preſent ſettlement. In England, the people 
were not indifferent to the conduct of Irith affairs. Terrified 
by every indulgence to popery, ſuſpioious of the king, certain 
of the duke of Vork's diſpoſitions, they complained and cla- 
moured. The miniſtry was alarmed; they dreaded the ap- 
proaching parliament; they began to diſcern, that they had 
made too precipitate a diſcovery of their purpoſes; they now 
affected to condemn the conduct of lord Berkley; they found 
it neceſſary to remove him from his government, and to ſub- 
ſtitute the earl of Eſſex in his place. 


Tux Engliſh parliament was not thus ſatisfied: among 
other ſpirited proceedings, they preſented an addreſs to the 
king relative to the affairs of Ireland. They petitioned, that 
he would maintain the acts of ſettlement and explanation, and 
recal his late commiſſion of enquiry, as highly prejudicial to 
many individuals, and dangerous to the peace and ſecurity of 
that kingdom; that he would give order that no papiſts ſhould 
be admitted juſtices of the peace, ſheriffs, coroners, or any 
magiſtrates in Ireland; and that all licences to papiſts for in- 
habiting within corporations ſhould be recalled. They requir- 


ed that all popiſh prelates, and others, exerciſing eccleſiaſtical 


juriſdiction by the pope's authority, particularly Peter Talbot, 
pretended archbiſhop of Dublin, ſhould be commanded to de- 
part from Ireland, and all other his majeſty's dominions ; that 
all convents and ſeminaries ſhould be diſſolved, and all ſecular 
prieſts baniſhed; that colonel Richard Talbot, aſſuming 


the title of agent of the Roman catholics of Ireland, * 
| e 
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be diſmiſſed from all command, civil or military, and forbidden 
acceſs to his majeſty's court: and laſtly, that the chief govern- 
ours of Ireland ſhould have ſuch orders and directions, ag 
might tend to encourage the Engliſh planters and proteſtant 
intereſt, and ſuppreſs the diſorders of the Iriſh REN 


Tur parliament was too aumidchle ons any fight or 2095 
of their repreſentations. The commiſſion of enquiry was ſu- 
perſeded, and the king declared his reſolution to maintain the 
acts of ſettlement. The obnoxious. proceedings in the corpora- 
tion of Dublin were reverſed, and the ejected proteſtants reſtor- 
ed to their places. The public countenance fo inconſiderately 
ſhewn to the popiſh intereſt was for a time withdrawn; and the 
adminiſtration of lord Eſſex paſſed in the uſual courſe of Iriſh 


government, without exhibiting any extraordinary or impor- 
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tant incidents. His new rules for regulating corporations, Irim Stat. 
which he was by the act of explanation empowered to preſcribe, vol. III. 


were calculated to encreaſe the power of the crown, and to 
leſſen the popular intereſt. The election of magiſtrates was 
confined by theſe rules to a few; and, in general, the approba- 
tion of the chief governour and council was required, before 
any magiſtrate could aſſume his office. Strangers and aliens 
were admitted to freedom in every town on eaſy terms. Such 
regulations could not but mortify the inferiour orders of eiti- 
zens, who, in their ignorance and pride of aſſociation, are moſt 
ſuſceptible of unfavourable impreſſions of government, and 
readieſt to clamour againſt their ſuperiours. The late violent 
proceedings and conteſts in Dublin had produced diſcontents 


and factions among the citizens, which, if we may believe. Efex's Let- 


lord Eſſex, were ſecretly fomented by Sir Ellis Leighton and ters. 


Richard Talbot. The proceedings relative to the conteſt be- 
tween the proteſtant and popiſh aldermen were ordered to be 
eraſed from the books of the corporation. The commons re- 
tuſed obedience to this order; they even queſtioned the autho- 
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rity of the lieutenant and council; and Eſſex, in his attempts 
to ſuppreſs their turbulence, diſcovered more of cold caution 
than the manly ſpirit of a good governour. 

Tuts chief governour, indeed, ſeems to have been particy- 
larly embarraſſed through his whole adminiſtration, by his fears 
of the Engliſh factions, and the reports which might be ſpread 
in London to his diſadvantage. He experienced numberleſs dif- 
ficulties in executing the acts of ſettlement, in a country ſo 

Eſtex's Let- rent and torn,” as he expreſſed it, that he could compare its 
ere. diſtractions © to nothing better than flinging the reward upon 
the death of a deer among a pack of hounds, where every 

one pulls and tears what he can for himſelf.” Private grants 
conferred by the king's letters produced deficiencies in the diſ- 

charge of the Iriſh eſtabliſhment, of which he complained, not 

with all the pliancy of a courtier : nor was he ſatisfied with the 

general management of the revenue, or with the farmers to 

whom it was entruſted. In the year 1675, he, with difficulty 

obtained licence to repair to England to lay the ſtate of Iriſh af- 

fairs before the king : and although he was allowed to reſume 

his government, neither Charles, nor his brother, ſeems to 

have been ſatisfied with a lord heutenant whoſe integrity was 

more rigid than their own, who objected to ſeveral exception- | 

able and clandeſtine meaſures, however authoriſed, and even 

refuſed obedience to the royal orders, when not exactly con- 
formable to law. Colonel Richard Talbot intereſted himſelf 

with particular forwardneſs in procuring a ſucceſſor to the cart 

Buract's of Eſſex. The office was ſaid to be expoſed to ſale, and ſome 
ene nobleman ſought for who would conſent to purchaſe it, by an 
Ireland. annual ſum of money paid privately to the king, who was mean 
enough to engage in ſuch traffic. But whatever deſigns were 
entertained of this nature, the kingdom was ſuddenly ſurpriſed 

by an unexpected, and apparently unaccountable diſpoſition of 


the government of Ireland. 
| CHARLES 
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CuaRLEs had ſo implicitly yielded to the influence of his mi- Carte, 
niſters, that for a long time he appeared totally eſtranged from gc 
the duke of Ormond. - A horrid attempt was made on the life p.,20--447. 
of this nobleman by Blood, who had formerly engaged in the 
deſign of ſeizing the caſtle of Dublin, As the duke returned 
from attending the prince of Orange to an entertainment in the 
city of London, Blood, with his accomplices, ſtopped and 
dragged him from his coach. Happily, in a refinement of 
cruelty, he reſolved to hang him at Tyburn, which gave time 
to his domeſtics to fly to his reſcue. When the aſſaſſin was 
ſeized in his attempt to rob the Tower of the regalia, and 
Charles deſcended to confer with him, he freely acknowledged 
his attempt on the duke of Ormond. When this monſter was 
to be pardoned and rewarded, lord Arlington was employed to 
ſignify the king's pleaſure, that the duke would not proſecute 
Blood, for reaſons which he was commanded to deliver. If 
the king,” ſaid Ormond, © hath forgiven his deſign of ſteal- 
ing the crown, I may caſily forgive the attempt upon my life. 
His majeſty's pleaſure is a ſufficient reaſon, Your lordſhip, 
may ſpare the reſt.” 


- 


Tas earl of Offory, youthful, warm, and ſpirited, could 
not preſerve ſuch temper on ſuch an incident. He ſuſpected. 
that the duke of Buckingham had been the firſt mover of this 
attempt againſt his father, nor did he conceal his ſuſpicions, 
While Buckingham ſtood near the king, the earl advanced with | 
his eyes glaring, and his aſpect enflamed with indignation. 
My lord,” ſaid he, in a low and ſullen voice, © I well know 
* that you were at the bottom of this late attempt of Blood. 
Take notice; ſhould my father come to an untimely or vio- 
* lent death, I ſhall conſider you as the aſſaſſin: I ſhall piſtol 
you, though you ſtood behind the king: I tell it you in : 
+ his majeſty's preſence, that you may be ſure I ſhal keep my | 
* word.” 
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ALTHOUGH his life was ſaved, yet the enemies of Ormond 
ſtill laboured indefatigably to deſtroy his reputation. He was 


p.451--461. accuſed of miſconduct in his government, and miſmanagement 


of the Iriſh revenue. On ſolemn examinations before the coun- 
cil, the charge proved falſe and frivolous. Yet the refuted 
falſchoods were frequently repeated, and the king, however 
he reſpected the virtues of Ormond ; was yet obliged to treat 
him with a mortifying coldneſs. Such unworthy treatment 
could neither humble nor provoke the duke. He took his part 
in council, he attended daily on the king, without concealing 
his ſentiments on public affairs, or betraying his reſentment ; 
without courting the king's miſtreſſes for favour : without in- 
triguing, or flying to any faction for revenge. He preſerved that 
dignity and credit which both king and miniſters had forfeited. 
Even in the drawing-room, his virtues and conciliating addreſs 


_ attracted a little circle round him of thoſe who were indepen- 


dent on the court. On ſuch an occaſion, the king, not daring - 
to ſhew him any civility, was abaſhed and confounded. ** Sir,” 
ſaid the profligate Buckingham, © I with to know whether it 
* be the duke of Ormond that is out of favour with your ma- 
jeſty, or your majeſty with the duke of Ormond; for, of the 
two, you ſeem moſt out of countenance.” In this ſtate of 
diſgrace, he ſtill continued to ſpeak his ſentiments freely, nor 
was he mortified by oppoſition. He compared himſelf to an 
old clock caſt into a corner; “ and yet,” ſaid he, © even this 
e ruſty machine points ſometimes right.” When colonel Cary 
Dillon ſolicited his intereſt in ſome ſuit, declaring that he had 
no friends but God and his grace; © Alas, poor Cary!” replied 


the duke, © thou couldſt not have named two friends of le 
« intereſt, or leſs reſpected at court.” 


Ix Ireland he ſtill enjoyed the utmoſt degree of popularity 
notwithſtanding his diſgrace. On viſiting this country during 
the adminiſtration of lord Eſſex, he was received with every 


mark 
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mark of afſection and delight. Kilkenny, his place of reſi- 
dence, became inſtantly the ſeat of ſplendour. Two hundred 
gentlemen were every day entertained at his table; and Dublin 
would have been exhauſted of all its inhabitants of rank, had 
not the duke determined to pay his reſpects in perſon to the 
lieutenant. The cold civility with which he was received, in 


compliance with the Engliſh miniſtry, and poſſibly from ſome 


jealouſy of his ſuperior popularity, only ſerved to excite indig- 
nation, and to redouble the attention of all orders to this favour- 
ite duke. | ; 

Ir was now ſeveral years ſince the king had ſpoken to Or- 
mond in any confidential manner, except when Shaftſbury was 
declared lord chancellor. On this occaſion, Charles ventured: 
to take him apart, and to aſk his opinion of this meaſure. © Your 
* majeſty,” ſaid the duke, © hath acted very prudently in com- 
* mitting the ſeals to lord Shaftſbury, provided you know how 
* to get them from him again.” After this ſhort conference the 
king relapſed into his former coldneſs. For almoſt a year, he 
never deigned to ſpeak to the duke, who, from his return .to 
England, every day attended at the court. At length, in the 
month of April 1677, Ormond was ſurpiſed by a meſlage from 
the king, that he would ſup with him. Their interview was 
eaſy and chearful, without any explanation, or any diſcuſſion 
of paſt tranſactions. On parting, Charles ſignified his intenti- 
ons of again employing him in Ireland. 'The next morning he 


ſaw the duke at a diſtance, advancing to pay his uſual duty. 
Vonder comes Ormond :” ſaid Charles, I have done all in 


my power to diſoblige him, and to make him as diſcontented 


as others, but he will be loyal in ſpite of me. I muſt even 


cc 


employ him again, and he is the fitteſt perſon to govern Ire- 


land.“ From this time he was deſigned lord licutenant, and 
nothing remained but to adjuſt with the earl of Eſſex the time 


and manner of his departure. 


AN 
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Ax appointment ſo unexpected gave free ſcope to conjecture. 
Some imputed it to the king's deſire of quieting the ſuſpicions 
of a parliament juſt now convened, and difcrediting the ru- 
mours of his intention to encourage popery in Ireland. Others, 
who had diſcovered that the duke of York was a great means 
of effecting it, raſhly pronounced that Ormond muſt have been 
reconciled to the intereſts of popery. The account adopted by 
Mr. Carte ſeems more probable, and more worthy of notice 
than ſuch vague conjectures. The duke of Monmouth was 
by this time grown a particular favourite both with the court 
and the populace. The earl of Shaftſbury and his party deemed 
him a proper inſtrument of their purpoſes, and wrought aſſidu- 
ouſly on his weakneſs and ambition. He was already maſter 
of the horſe; and both the ducheſs of Portſmouth and the trea- 


ſurer, earneſtly ſolicited the king to appoint him lord lieutenant 


of Ireland. The duke of York was alarmed, He could not bear 
that his rival ſhould get a taſte of ſovereignty, and become maſ- 
ter of the whole power of a kingdom. He inſtantly reſolved to 
prevent it; and finding no competitor fit to be oppoſed to Mon- 
mouth but the duke of Ormond, laboured to reſtore him to the 
king's favour, and to the government of Ireland. 


Tae firſt cares of Ormond's new adminiſtration were to ren- 
der the Iriſh army reſpeQable, to have it duly exerciſed, and 
regularly paid; and, for theſe purpoſes, to inſpect the ſtate of 
the revenue, to correct abuſes in the grants of money, and to 
guard againſt thoſe miſrepreſentations to which he had been 
formerly expoſed. He found the kingdom defenceleſs ; he 
wiſhed to provide for its ſecurity ; ſupplies were abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, and no ſupplies could be obtained but from an Iriſh par- 
liament. It was neceſſary; for many reaſons, that ſuch a par- 
liament ſhould be convened. The decrees of the court of 


.claims were to be confirmed ; ſubjects were to be ſecured againſt 


any old title of the Crown, by ſuch proviſions as the acts of ſettle- 
ment 
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ment had not eſtabliſhed :' commiſſions of enquiry” into conceal- 
ed forfeitures, with their train of lawyets, projectors, and ſoli- 
citors, had grown to an enormous grie vanee, Which required 
legal redreſs. The vexations and terrours of the people called 
for an· act of general pardon and remiſſion of the crown debts. 
The abuſes committed in the revenue might be moſt effectually 
corrected, and prevented for the future by a parliament: but 
above all other conſiderations, money was to be raiſed by ſome 
additional duties; the king was deſirous of ſubſidies; and Or- 


mond was impatient for an aſſembly that v was to rr * the 7 


honour and nin of his government. (9.91 4 
. 


Bur a new and. alarming incident in | England, een 
all meaſures ſor the improvement of the ſtate of Ireland, and 
involved his adminiſtration in terrour and perplexity. As the 
duke returned to Kilkenny from viſiting the forts of Munſter, and 
particularly a fort he had juſt,now erected at Kinſale, he received 
intelligence of what was called the popiſh plot, by a letter haſtily 
written, while Tonge and Oates were in their examination be- 
fore the council. This was immediately followed by a more 
particular information from the ſecretary of ſtate; that the plot 
extended to Ireland, that Peter Talbot was engaged in it, and 
that perſons were hired to aſſaſſinate the lieutenant. If the firſt 
report of a popiſh. conſpiracy could raiſe a general ferment in 
England, much more violent effects were to be expected in a 
country where the popiſh inhabitants were ſo numerous, and 
where proteſtants were poſſeſſed with an habitual horrour of 
their ſecret praclices, where. the firſt outrages of the late re- 
bellion were remembered, related. with every hideous circum- 
ſtance of cruelty and carnage, and the imaginations of all the 
Engliſh race poſſeſſed with ſcenes of blood and deſolation. 


The leaſt degree of inactivity on the part of government, the 
llighteſt heſitation or doubt of the reality of the plot in general, 
or of the particular circumſtances relative to Ireland, would 
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have been conſidered as dangerous and traiterous. Peter Tal- 
bot, however factiouſly inclined, was at this time utterly in- 
capable of taking any active part in a conſpiracy. For two years 
violently afflicted with the ſtone and ſtrangury, he had peti- 
tioned for a tacit permiſſiop to remove from Cheſhire, and die 
in Ireland. Ormond, however, inſtantly figned a warrant to 


ſecure his perſon. - The officer appointed to execute it found 


him at his brother's ſeat in the neighbourhood of Dublin. He 
probably had time to remove his papers; for, notwithſtanding 
his extenſive correſpondence, nothing was found 'in his cabi- 
net but a few letters of controverſial divinity ; and, as it ſeem- 
ed impoſſible to remove him in his preſent ſtate of pain and 
languor, the ſecurity of his brother was accepted for his ap- 
pearance, Such indulgence was liable to dangerous miſrepre- 
ſentation ; and, therefore, on the return of the duke of Or- 
mond to Dublin, Peter was removed to the caſtle, and attended 


with the care due to a perſon who ſeemed on the point of 
mapa ; 


IN hs mean time, vitiors were et Abet all officers and 
ſoldiers ſhould repair to their reſpective garrifons ; that popiſh 
eceleſiaſtics ſhould depart from the kingdom, popith ſeminaries 
and convents be ſuppreſſed; and that all papiſts ſhould bring in 
their arms within twenty days to the perſons appointed to re- 
ceive and depoſite them in the king's ſtores. Informations 
quickly multiplied ; and directions were received from Eng- 
land to ſeize Richard Talbot, lord Mountgarret 'and his ſon, 
and a colonel of the name of Peppatd. Lord Mountgarret, re- 
preſented as a dangerous conſpirator, was of the age of fourſcore 


years, bed-ridden, and in a ſtate of dotage; and, to the further diſ- 


credit of the evidences, no colonel Peppard was known, or could 
be found in Ireland. From the examination oſ Richard Tal- 
bot nothing alarming could be collected, nothing that might 
warrant his further detention; he was, therefore. by order of 

the 


* 
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the Engliſh council, ſuffered to give Fate for his 1 0 er 
meanour, and to depart from Ireland, - * 


- In this time of terrour and alarm, tan the clamours of the Carte, 
vulgar, the violent and the deſigning, Ormond proceeded N 
with temper, with ſteadineſs, and vigour. He diſarmed the 1 481. 
papiſts, ſettled the. militia, ſecured the garriſons, and kept the 
army untainted. A number of vagabond robbers, called Tories 
the remains or deſcendents of that race of barbärous plunderers 
which the Iriſh war had produced concealed themſelves in the 
mountains and bogs of Ulſter, and other parts of Ireland, iſſued 
out occaſionally, and harraſſed the civil inhabitants by every 
kind of outrage. They were uſually concealed by their rela- 
tions; ſometimes by the popiſh prieſt, who, notwithſtanding 
all the formal proclamations of government, continued to exer- 
ciſe his function in the neighbourhood of theſe robbers. In a 
ſeaſon of apparent danger, Ormond recurred to an extraordinary 
expedient, juſtified only by neceſſity, and the failure of all 
other means. A proclamation was publiſhed, directing, that 
the near relations of known tories ſhould be committed to pri- 
ſon, until ſuch tories were killed or brought to juſtice; and 
that any popiſh pretended. pariſh prieſt of any place where mur- 
der or robbery were perpetrated by theſe tories, ſhould be com- 
mitted to priſon, and thence tranſported, unleſs within fourteen 
days the guilty perſons were killed or taken, or ſuch diſcovery 
made, that they might be apprehended and brought to juſtice. 
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Bur this inſtanceof rigour did not Gatisfy many proteſtants, Ibid. 
who, in their zeal, their terrour, and perhaps ſome ſecret in-P . 4 
clination to a new rebellion and new forfeitures, called for more 
ſevere and irritating meaftures. They propoſed, that thoſe of 
the Iriſh who ſtill enjoyed the old rank of chieftainry, who had 
loſt their eſtates, and were, therefore, likely to engage in any 
deſperate purpoſe, ſhould be ſecured, fo as to reſtrain their 
ſepts from rebellion. But Ormond thought it unjuſt to impri- 
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have been conſidered as dangerous and traiterous. Peter Tal- 
bot, however factiouſly inclined, was at this time utterly in- 
capable of taking any active part in a conſpiracy. For two years 
violently afflicted with the ſtone and ſtrangury, he had peti- 
tioned for a tacit permiffiop to remove from Cheſhire,” and die 
in Ireland. Ormond, however, inſtantly figned a warrant to 
ſecure his perſon. - The officer appointed to execute it found 
him at his brother's ſeat in the neighbourhood of Dublin. He 
probably had time to remove his papers ; for, notwithſtanding 
his extenſive correſpondence, nothing was found 'in his cabi- 
net but a few letters of controverſial divinity ; and, as it ſeem- 
ed impoſſible to remove him in his preſent ſtate of pain and 
languor, the ſecurity of his brother was accepted for his ap- 
pearance, Such indulgence was liable to dangerous miſrepre- 
ſentation ; and, therefore, on the return of the duke of Or- 
mond to Dublin, Peter was removed to the caſtle, and attended 


with the care due to a perſon who ſeemed on the point of 
en | | 


In a mean time, ditiers were Md hed all officers and 
ſoldiers ſhould repair to their reſpective garrifons ; that popiſh 
eceleſiaſties ſhould depart from the kingdom, popiſh ſeminaries 
and convents be ſuppreſſed; and that all papiſts ſhould bring in 
their arms within twenty days to the perſons appointed to re- 
ceive and depoſite them in the king's ſtores. Informations 
quickly multiplied ; and directions were received from Eng- 
land to ſeize Richard Talbot, lord Mountgarret 'and his ſon, 
and a colonel of the name of Peppatd. Lord Mountgarret, re- 


preſented as a dangerous conſpirator, was of the age of fourſcore 


years, bed-ridden, and in a ſtate of dotage; and, to the further diſ- 


credit of the evidences, no colonel Peppard was known, or could 
be found in Ireland. From the examination of Richard Tal- 
bot nothing alarming could be collected, nothing that might 
warrant his further detention ; he was, therefore. by order of 

the 


* 
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the Engliſh council, ſuffered to,giye — his e d den 
meanour, and to depart from Ireland. 


Isx this time of terrour and alarm, amidſt the clamours of the Carte, 
vulgar, the violent and the deſigning, Ormond proceeded —_ 
with temper, with ſteadineſs, and vigour. He diſarmed the ae 4 
Papiſts, ſettled the. militia, ſecured the garriſons, and kept the 
army untainted. A number of vagabond robbers, called Tories 
the remains or deſcendents of that race of barbärous plunderers 
which the Iriſh war had produced concealed themſelves in the 
mountains and bogs of Ulſter, and other parts of Ireland, iſſued 
out occaſionally, and harraſſed the civil inhabitants by every | 
kind of outrage. They were uſually concealed by their rela- 
tions; ſometimes by the popiſh prieſt, who, notwithſtanding 
all the formal proclamations of government, continued to exer- 
ciſe his function in the neighbourhood of theſe robbers. In a 
ſeaſon of apparent danger, Ormond recurred to an extraordinary 
expedicnt, juſtified only by neceſſity, and the failure of all 
other means. A proclamation was publiſhed, directing, that 
the near relations of known tories ſhould be committed to pri- 
ſon, until ſuch tories were killed or brought to juſtice; and 
that any popiſh pretended, pariſh prieſt of any place where mur- 
der or robbery were perpetrated by theſe tories, ſhould be com- 
mitted to priſon, and thence tranſported, unleſs within fourteen 
days the guilty perſons were killed or taken, or ſuch diſcovery 
made, that they might be apprehended and brought to juſtice. 


Bur this inſtanceof rigour did not atisfy many proteſtants, Ibid 
who, in their zeal, their terrour, and perhaps ſome ſecret in- b. 434 
clination to a new rebellion and new forfeitures, called for more 
ſevere and irritating meafures. They propoſed, that thoſe of 
the Iriſh who ſtill enjoyed the old rank of chieftainry, who had 
loſt their eſtates, and were, therefore, likely to engage in any 
deſperate purpoſe, ſhould be ſecured, fo as to reſtrain their 
ſepts from rebellion. But Ormond thought it unjuſt to impri- 
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ſon men merely ' becauſe they might do miſchief, and before 
they had diſcovered any dangerous diſpoſitions. If all ſuſpected 
perſons were to be ſeized, it ſeemed difficult to ſay how or 
where they were to be kept; how many might be thus driven 
to deſperate courſes, and whether their followers might not 
rather be provoked than intimidated. It was well known how 
much the impriſonments, and other ſeverities of Sir William 
Parſons, had contributed to hurry numbers into the laſt rebel- 
lion ; and neither the duke nor the privy council deemed it pru- 
dent to make another experiment, whether the. ſame meaſures 
wich be attended with the ſame effects. 


Ix was al propoſed to 8 thoſe papiſts from ports 
towns, who, though formerly excluded, had yet been licenſed 
to return. But, whatever had been the occaſional indulgence 
of government to this obnoxious party, it was well known the 
Engliſh inhabitants had contributed to the abuſe they now in- 


veighed againſt. They themſelves had received the papiſt Iriſh 


into towns, bęcauſe they could not live without them. They 
wanted ſeryants, tenants, and tradeſmen ; the Iriſh tale 
all theſe, and were encouraged. Whatever danger aroſe from. 
their re-admilfion into. towns, the evil could not be immediate- 
bers to a anne, life. In an affair ſo delicate, where the vio- 
lation of the law was evident, and its ſtrict enforcement dan- 
gerous, Ormond and the council took a middle courſe. They 
iſſued a proclamation, that none of the popiſn religion ſhould 
come into the caſtle of Dublin, or any other fert or citadel, 
without ſpecial order from the lord lieutenant; that fairs and 
markets ſhould be held without the walls of ſome principal ci- 
ties, to which papiſts were to reſort unarmed. Such of them as 
had latelly been admitted into theſe cities were removed; and 
from others, where popiſh inhabitants chiefly en all 
the idle and uſeleſs were expelled ; and none * 
e 
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ed to remain but 8 men and ores: Heeeffary 
perſons. tank l "HHP c2046l ne | 5 105 
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Ax adainifieition — niche . — 7 which 3 
proteſtants were ſecured from falſe alarms of danger, without 
relaxation of that tare and vigilanee which the time required, 
and without iritating the popiſh party by oppreſſion or - wan- 
ton ſeverity, was not entirely agreeable to the paſſions and pre- 
judices of many Engliſh ſabjeRs in Ireland. The more violent Carte, 
attempted to drive the duke of Ormond from his courſe of mo- Orem. 
derate- meaſures,” by alarming him with fears of aſſaſſination. 8 
Letters were dropped in Dublin, intimating a deſign of this na- as 
ture, and ſeveral «pretended to give an account of what they 
heard or ſuſpected of this deſign. / But the duke was not to be 
moved by dark and inexplicable informations; and the next 
ſtep of thoſe who were diſſatisſied with his conduct, was to 
tranſmit their complaints: to England. Tbe lieutenant, by all bid. 
his influence, by all his expence in procuring intelligence, could p. 484. 
find no reaſon to apprehend an inſurrection in Ireland; yet let - 
ters were ſent into England, inſinuating that the proteſtants of 
this country were in the utmoſt danger, and little care taken 
for their defence. Ormond was accuſed of not feizing the 
Iriſh chieftains, of not expelling papiſts from corporate tons, 
of commanding them by proclamation to deliver up their arins, 
inſtead of ſending his ſoldiers todiſarm them ; by which, every 
garriſon muſt have been abandoned, and the army ſcattered: in 
looſe files, expoſed to doſtruction, and utterly. incapable of exe- 
cuting their orders in any reaſonable time, even if no commo- 
tion ſhould ariſe; as, by the computation of Sir William Petty, 
there were about--fiſtcen: papiſts now in Ireland to one pro- 1 
teſtant. But theſe complaints, however unreaſonable and abſurg, A. D. 58 
were received with avidity by the prevailing party in England. 

The licentiouſneſs of the preſs, the virulence of private ſlan- 
der, the prejudices and credulity of the vulgar, the artiſiee of 
popular 
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popular leaders, all conſpired to load the duke of Ormond with 
the odium of being popiſhiy inclined. Lord Shaftſbury con- 
veyed the inſinuation into the houſe of lords, with ſanguine | 
hopes of removing. Ormond from his government. To ſound 
the temper of the peers, he recommended to their conſidera- 
tion the ſtate of Ireland, a country too much- neglected, manag- 
ed with too great inattention to the Engliſh, intereſt, and too 
dangerous partiality to the popiſh party. The earl of Offory 
was witneſs of theſe refletions on his father. He ſtarted up, 
and in the unadorned language of a ſoldier, and with the 
warmth of filial. affeQtion, expreſſed his aſtoniſhment at theſe 


inſinuations againſt the duke of Ormond, briefly recounted thoſe 


actions of his life which had raiſed his zeal fort the royal ſervice 
and the intereſt of proteſtants above ſuſpicion ; then, with a 
firm and elevated voice, with an eye darting indignation and 
contempt on Shaftſbury, he proceed thus: And now, my 
„ lords, having ſpoken of what he has done, I preſume, with 
the ſame truth, to tell your lordſhips what he has not done. 


He nevewadviſed the breaking of the triple league; he never 


Ibid. 
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* adviſed the ſhutting up of the exchequer ; he never adviſed 
the declaration for a toleration ; he never adviſed the falling 
out with the Dutch, and joining with France; he was not 
the author of that moſt excellent poſition, Delenda eſt. Car- 
thago, that Holland, a proteſtant country, ſhould, contrary 
to the true intereſt of England, be totally deſtroyed. I beg 
your lordſhips will be ſo juſt as to judge of my father, and of all 
men, nnn to their actions and counſels.“ 


» 


No rhix e could have banned more convenient to the pur- 
poſes of Shaftſbury than an inſurrection in Ireland; he was diſ- 
appointed, and provoked at the tranquillity of this country, and 
at that moderate adminiſtration which maintained it: he was 
impatient to remove Ormond from his government, but the 
king firmly. declared, that he never ſhould be removed: he at- 

tempted 
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tempted to change the Iriſh, council which had concurred in 
the meaſures of the lieutenant: the king rejected the propoſi- 
tion; he would not change any of his miniſters in Ireland; for, 
be would not, as he expreſſed it, reſign this kingdom to the 
parliament. Shaftſbury and his party were thus obliged to 

proceed indirectly, and to procure orders for the council of Ire-. 
land to tranſmit ſevere bills againſt popiſh recuſants. - Should 
they refuſe, they muſt be removed; ſhould they obey, the 
Iriſh might be driven to rebellion. Orders were tranſmitted to 
the lord lieutenant and council, to prepare laws for excluding 
papiſts from either houſe of parliament, or any office in Ire- 
land, agreeably to thoſe already enacted in England; and that 
a proclamation · ſnould be iſſued for encouraging all perſons to 
make farther diſcoveries of the horrid popiſh plot. The bills. 
were not tranſmitted till after the diſſolution of the Engliſh. 
parliament : the APES Ke was OY * 


Ir reflected particular diſcredit on the popiſh plot in Eng · 
land, that a year had paſſed before one ends could be found. 
of any like conſpiracy in Ireland, where the papiſts. were ſo 
numerous, and whither their brethren of England might natu- 
rally have reſorted for affiftance. The fears and ſuſpicions of 
thoſe who were moſt heated againſt popery and the Iriſh, form- 
ed imaginary dangers. +» An invaſion was ſuddenly expected 
from France. Informations of ſuch a deſign were tranſmitted. 
to England by lord Orrery, and eagerly received. One ſhip 
was particularly named, to. have conveyed a vaſt number of arms. 
and military ſtores to the port of Waterford. The veſſel was. 
inſtantly ſeized, ſearched, and' inſtead of containing all the for- 
midable preparations for rebellion and maſſacre, was found to- 
be freizhted only with ſalt. Such futile alarms ſerved as hints, 
to thoſe whom the hope of gain, or revenge prompted, to em- 
brace the encouragement given fo informers, and aſſiſted them 
in framing their malicious tales. One Bourke, of the county 

af” 
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of Waterford, a man of flagitious character, had been com 
mitted to priſon by De la Poer, earl of Tyrone. le inſtantly 
accuſed the earl as engaged in promoting an invaſion; but, 
however implicitly the accuſation was believed in London, it 
proved, on the cleareſt evidence, falſe ' and malicious. David 
Fitzgerald, a proteſtant of the county of Limerick, at firſt ſeem- 
ed a more reputable evidence, though he commenced informer 
in priſon, and on the point of being tried for high treaſon. He 
was acquitted, and his information received by the duke of 
Ormond. He named ſome men of figure as accomplices in the 
deſign of an inſurrection; but his narrative was confuſed, im- 
probable, and inconſiſtent. The perſons accuſed freely offered 
themſelves to be tried in that place where their converſation 
was known, and where the conſpiracy was ſaid to be carried 
on. But Shaftſbury now boaſted that he could produce im- 
portant diſcoveries of an Iriſh plot. It was reſolved to try the 
culprits in London. Fitzgerald was ſent for; and, though he 


attempted to —_ was ron ey Wir 7 to ah ' his evidence 
in London. | 


Bur one Add however credible, was inst faBricnt: More 
were ſought for; nor was it extraordinary, nor is it any fair 
ground for national reflection, that uncommon induſtry and en- 
couragement procured ſome more witneſſes in Ireland. Some 
of the inferiour popiſh clergy, of extreme poverty and profli- 
gate lives, conſented to become informers. The haunts of 
| tories were ſucceſsfally ranſacked for others ; and all theſe men 
ſuddenly appeared in London, not in their original ſtate of mean- 
neſs and barbariſm, but in a decent garb, and with the ap- 
pearance-even of affluence. Happily, the perſons accuſed by 
Fitzgerald eſcaped by the remorſe of their accuſer; who, at 
length, freely acknowiedged the baſeneſs and falſehood of his 
information. Oliver Plunket, the popiſh archbiſhop of Armagh, 
was not ſo fortunate. He ſucceeded Reily in this 1 and 

uring 
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during the government of lord Eſſex, lived quietly in Ireland, 
recommending a peaceable ſubmiſſion to government, and ex- 
preſſing his abhorrence of all political intrigues. He even exert- 


481 


ed his ſpiritual authority to reſtrain the turbulent temper of 


Peter Talbot, and to confine him within the duties of his pro- 
feſſon. But ſome of the inferiours of his clergy, men of lewd 
lives and brutal manners, were provoked by his cenſures and 
correction, and formed the deſign of accuſing him. He was 
conveyed to London; but, as theſe evidences had neither 
honeſty to ſwear the truth, nor ſenſe to deviſe a conſiſtent tale, 
their firſt attempt was defeated. The jury, even in theſe days 
of paſſionate credulity, could not find a bill-againſt Plunket. 
But the informers gained ſome accomplices, they framed their 
accuſation a-new, and made another attack. Plunket was ac- 
cuſed of obtaining his title and ſtation for the purpoſe, and on 
an expreſs compact, of raiſing ſeventy thouſand men in Ireland 
by the contributions of the popiſh clergy, whoſe whole reve- 
nues could not equip a ſingle regiment. This formidable 
body of inſurgents was deſtined to join twenty thouſand men to 
be furniſhed by France, and who were to make their deſcent 
at the port of Carlingford, a place the moſt inconvenient, and 
even impoſſible for the purpoſe. The witneſſes of Plunket 
were detained by contrary winds, and other untoward accidents ; 
ſo that he had little to urge againſt his accuſers but the impro- 
bability of their evidence, and ſolemn aſſeverations of his own 
innocence. 'The wretched man was condemned, and executed 
for a plot which he explicitly denied at his death, with the 
moſt ſolemn diſavowal of all equivocation ; and which, if he 
had confeſſed, no man at all acquainted with the circumſtances 
of Ireland (as he pertinently obſerved) could have given the leaſt 
credit to his dying confeſſion. 


Tukoven the whole melancholy progreſs of perjury and ſub- , 
ornation, the duke of Ormond acted with the utmoſt caution. 1 
Vol. III. Qqq He 


Burnet, 
vol. J. 
Pp. 282. 
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He diſcouraged no informations; he diſcovered no violence in 
the proſecution of them. He gave his enemies in England no 
pretence for accuſing him of remiſſneſs, or inattention to the 
ſecurity of his government; but he gave them no hopes of con- 
curring in their favourite meaſures. On the affliting death of 
his ſon, the gallant earl of Oſſory, they renewed their efforts to 
remove him from the government of Ireland. Even the more 
virtuous of the popular party could not be ſatisfied at the power 
and favour enjoyed by a nobleman, bred in the moſt exalted no- 
tions of loyalty and hereditary right, known to enjoy a good 
degree of confidence with the duke of Vork, and ſuppoſed to 
be an enemy to the ſcheme of excluſion. For the very ſame 
reaſon, the king reſolved to continue him in his preſent ſtation. 
Lord Eſſex laboured to be reſtored to the government of Ire- 
land; his friends eſpouſed his pretenſions; old clamours were 
revived againſt the duke; new calumnies ſuggeſted and propa- 
gated ; but ſuch difhonoarable means defeated their own pur- 
poſes. Ormond ſtood the attack unmoved : and when the ap- 
prehenſions excited by an infamous train of informers were al- 


layed; when, notwithſtanding the vote of an Engliſh parlia- 


ment that there was a plot in Ireland, no traces could be diſ- 
covered ; when, after the firſt fit of popular fury, the credit of 


the plot and its evidence declined in England ; and, on ſeveral 


trials in Ireland the accuſed were clearly acquitted, the minds 
of all ſubjects in this kingdom were relieved from a ſtate of ter- 
rour and anxiety, 'Trade and induſtry increaſed, and the com- 
poſed ſtate of public affairs enabled Ormond to commit the 
ſword of ſtate to a deputy, the earl of Arran, and to repair to 
England, whither he was called by the king, at the inſtances 
of the duke of York. 


IT.is not to be doubted, but that the king in the preſent 
courſe of arbitrary meaſures which he adopted, wiſhed for the 
countenance of a ſervant ſo. generally reſpected as the duke of 

; Ormond ;, 
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Ormond ; and that the duke of York, knowing the inſtability 


of his brother, ſought to keep him ſteady and determined by the 
authority of ſuch a counſellor. -Were it to the preſent purpoſe 
to enter into a detail of Ormond's conduct in England, it might 
not appear to form the moſt brilliant part of his life. The very 
facts which his biographer hath recited with ſo much ſatisfac- 


tion, prove him to have diſplayed the moſt unbounded attach- 


ment to the crown, by being an active agent in the moſt odious 
and obnoxious meaſures. But, to his honour, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that he was by no means admitted into all the moſt ſecret 
councils and purpoſes of the king and duke. After two years 
reſidence in London, he prepared to return to his government. 
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Carte, 


He ſolicited zealouſly for an Iriſh parliament; but the proſpect vol. II. 
of a conſiderable ſupply could not reconcile the king to this ! 535: 


meaſure. Ormond aſcribed this reluctance to the probable 
cauſe, the ſeverity of ſome bills tranſmitted againſt papiſts dur- 


ing the violence of the popiſh plot, and he approved the appa- 


rent moderation of the king in defeating theſe bills. Nor do 
his ſuſpicions ſeem to haye been rouſed by another meaſure 
which produced conſiderable. clamour. As it was reſolved that 
an Iriſh parliament ſhould not be convened ; and as it was ne- 
ceſſary for the quiet of Ireland, that eſtates ſhould be confirmed 


to their proprietors, againſt all fraudulent or captious attempts, 
a commiſſion of grace was iſſued for remedy of defective titles. 
The ſcheme of this commiſſion was formed by the duke of Vork; 


and the proteſtant party had too good reaſon to conclude, that Memoirs of 
the real deſign of this novelty was to make a narrow inſpection Leland. 


into titles, and to diſcover what advantages might be made for 


depriving proteſtants of their poſſeſſions, and reſtoring them to 
the Iriſh. | 


HowEveER this may be, the duke of Ormond had ſcarcely re- Carte, 


turned to Ireland, when he received ſurpriſing proof that de- Orm. 


ſigns were formed with reſpet to this country, in which his n 
Qqq 2 concur- A. D. 1684. 
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concurrence could not be expeted. Charles now lived in an 
indolent enjoyment of that ſuperiority which he had acquired 
over all the oppoſers of his power. The party which had made 
ſuch deſperate efforts to circumſcribe the king within the ſtrict 
limits of the conſtitution, and to exclude the duke of York from 
the ſucceſſion, was totally ſubdued. By the diſcovery of the 
Rye-houſe plot, their leaders were expoſed to the rigour of the 
law; and the people, who confounded the deſign of aſſaſſination 
with that of an inſurrection, looked on the whole party with 
horrour, and ſeemed to contend with each other, in a paſſionate 
zeal, for laying themſelves and their liberties at the feet of their 
ſovereign. The reins of government were committed to the 
duke of York. The duke affected activity and penetration. 
He repreſented to his brother the neceſſity of ſecuring and per- 
petuating that ſuperiority he had now acquired ; he reminded 
him of thoſe diſtreſſes to which the crown had often-times been 
reduced, from the want of a ſufficient army implicitly devoted 
to its ſervice. He turned his attention to Ireland, a country 
which, if duly managed, would with an implicit devotion con- 
form to his wiſhes. In this country the revenue was conſider- 
ably improved, though in the hands of farmers, whoſe con- 
tracts, however advantageous to themſelves, had not always been 
performed. Sixty-one thouſand pounds had been yearly drawn 
from the Iriſh treaſury for the garriſon of Tangier. By the de- 
molition of this fort, the country had been eaſed of this griev- 
ous burden; and tranquillity and improvement promiſed new 
acceſſions of wealth to Ireland. Here then the king was 
taught to look for ſuch a military eſtabliſhment as might give 
reſpect and ſtability to his government. But it was not the pre- 
ſent army of Ireland for whoſe attachment the duke of York 
could ſo peremptorily engage: he regarded it as an aſſemblage 
of faQtious fanatical republicans, comprehended under the ge- 
neral name of proteſtants, not reconciled to the preſent favourite 

| doctrines 
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doctrines of abſolute ſubmiſſion and obedience ; the deſcendants 
of thoſe who reſiſted his royal father, and purſued him even to 
the ſcaffold, nurtured in the ſame principles, and ready for the 
ſame purpoſes. He adviſed the king to fix his reliance on an- 
other party, that of the catholics, who, notwithſtanding all 
their grievances, were unalterably devoted to the crown, and 
the preſumptive heir ; whoſe principles and intereſt muſt at- 
tach them firmly to his ſervice, and whoſe zeal muſt be en- 
livened by being at length reſtored to fayour and conſequence, 
and relieved from the oppreſſion of ſeQaries and rebels. 


CrarLEes haſtily adopted this ſcheme, rather in careleſs 
compliance with his brother, than from that deliberate reflec- 
tion which an affair of ſuch importance merited. It was 
ſpeedily reſolved to remoye the duke of Ormond from the go- 
vernment of Ireland, as his powers could not be diminiſhed, 


and his principles were known to be repugnant to this new: 


defign, Scarcely had this deſign been ſuſpected at court, 
when, as uſual, inſinuations were whiſpered againſt the conduct 
both of Orniond and his ſon Arran. Colonel Richard Talbot, 
who had been allowed to return from exile, and probably was 
admitted to the ſecret councils of the duke of York, inveighed 
with his uſual violence againſt the adminiſtration of iriſh affairs, 
and repreſented it as a matter of abſolute neceſſity to make a ge- 
neral reformation in the council, the magiſtracy, and the 
army of Ireland. The duke of Ormond had but juſt reſumed 
his government, when, (as he expreſſed it) © before his head was 
* ſettled from the agitation of the ſea,” he received private aſ- 
ſurances of his intended remoyal. Theſe were ſoon followed by 
a letter from the king, conceived in the following terms. 


« Newmarket, Oftober I9, 1684. 


Carte, 


0 


* I FixD it abſolutely neceſſary for my ſervice, that very Orm. 
many, and almoſt general alterations ſhould be made in Ire- ol. II. 
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land, both in the civil and military parts of the government; 
that ſeveral perſons who were recommended and placed by 
you (and who were fit to be ſo at that time) muſt now be re- 
* moved. For which reaſon, and others of the like nature, I 
* have reſolved to put that government into another hand, and 
* have made choice of my lord. Rocheſter, who 1s every way fit 
for it; and, in one reſpect, fitter than any other man can be, 
« which is, that the near “ relation he has to you makes your 
concerns and thoſe of your family to be his, and he will have 
that care of them which I deſire may be always continued. 
And, becauſe I would have this alteration appear with all the 
regard and conſideration that I have for you, I offer it to your- 
ſelf to propoſe in what manner you would wiſh it to be done; 
and afterwards, if you chooſe to ſtay in that country, all whom 
I imploy ſhall pay you all the reſpet your merit and long 
conſtant ſervices can expect; and, whenever you come hither, 
you ſhall receive the ſame marks of my kindneſs, eſteem, and 
confidence you have hitherto had; and this you may depend 
upon. Nothing I have now reſolved on this ſubject ſhall be 
public till I hear from you, and ſo be ſure of my kind- 
neſſes. | 
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CHARLES Rex.” 


Tus was the favourite deſign revealed. The total alteration 


in all departments could be intended only to introduce the ca- 
tholic party. The perſon deſtined to the government was to be 
abridged in his moſt eſſential powers. He was not to interfere 
in any military matters, or to name the loweſt commiſſioned of- 
ficer in the army. This whole province was to be aſſigned to 
a lieutenant-general; and Talbot, the well-known patron of 
the popiſh party, was to be inveſted with this ſtation and au- 

thority. 


* The daughter of lord Hyde, now earl of Rocheſter, had lately been mar- 
ried to the young earl of Offory, | 4 ans to the doks of Ormond. | 
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thority. Ormond was comforted in his diſgrace; by finding 
that the charge of forming a popiſh army was not committed to 


him. I was much to ſeek,” ſaid he in a letter to Sir Robert Carts, 


Southwell, „what it could be that was fit for the king to com- 
mand, and yet would be hard to impoſe upon me to execute. 
For ſuch things the king was pleaſed to ſay were to be done by 
my ſucceſſor ; but now think that riddle is expounded in the 
reſtraints put upon my lord of Rocheſter ; one whereof is, that 
he ſhall not diſpoſe of the loweſt commiſſioned office in the 
army. I confeſs it would have been very uneaſy to me to 
« have continued in the government upon thoſe conditions; and 
I ſhould have thought it not very dutiful to have refuſed to 
ſerve the king upon any terms, or in any ſtation. From this 
„difficulty, I thank God and the king I am delivered, and I 
am ſo well pleaſed that I am, that if it had been told me this 
was one of the charges intended, I ſhould have owned my re- 
move from the goverment for a greater favour than my plac- 
ing in it in the moſt proſperous time. 


Nor doth the earl of Rocheſter Gen to 1550 been inſanfible 
to the mortification of aſſuming the government with ſuch limi- 
tat ions; at leaſt he diſcovered ſome reluctance to aſſuming it. 
The king ſeemed again diſpoſed to change his meaſures and his 
counſellors and in this ſudden fluctuation, it was natural for a 
nobleman of figure and conſequence, allied to the royal family, 
not to be very forward to hazard his intereſt at court by retiring 
to another kingdom. All projects with reſpe& to the manage- 
ment of Iriſh affairs appeared ſuſpended. The hopes of the pro- 
teſtant ſubjects revived, thoſe of the Romaniſts in Ireland were 
proportionally depreſſed, when the death of Charles the Second, 
attended with the immediate recal of the duke of Ormond, pro- 
duced a total revolution in the paſſions and proſpects of the ſe- 
veral inhabitants, and opened a new ſcene in this country, wor- 


thy of being diſtinctly conſidered. 
EET CHAP. 
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The acceſſion of James the Second. —Its influence on the catholics 
and proteſtants of Ireland —New lords juſtices. —Their conduct. 
Effect of Monmouth's rebellion, — Militia diſarmed. — Talbot 
ennob led. Earl of Clarendon appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
—The nation in ferment, —Proteſtant party plundered by rob- 
bers and harraſſed by informers,— Attempt to invalidate the affs 
of ſettlement. MG lord chancellor, —Popiſh judges and privy 
counſellor s.— Favours to the popiſh clergy.—Tyrconnel arrives in 
Ireland, models the army.—His inſolence and meanneſs,— His 
ſchemes.— Aſſiſted by Nagle.—Tyrconnel appointed ſucceſſor to 
Clarendon. —View of Tyrconnel's character. More changes in 
the courts of law, — Quo- warranto again ft the charter of Dublin. 
— Other charters reſigned or ſeized. —New corporations — At- 
tempts on the untver/ity of Dublin. — General diſtreſs, — Attempts 
to remove Tyrconnel.— He meets the king at Cheſter, —His de- 

Sign againſt the acts of ſettlement, —His agents inſulted in London. 
Birth of a prince, —Ridiculous triumph of papiſts in Dublin,— 
Enterprise of the prince of Orange, Its effets in Ireland. 
Rumours of a popiſh maſſacre.—Confufion in Dublin, —and in 
other parts of Ireland. Lord Antrim's regiment excluded from 
| London-Derry,—Condudtt and proceedings of the garriſon.— A ſſo- 
ciation of northern proteſtants —Terrour and artifice of Tyrcon- 
nel.—Reſerve of William, — Hamilton ſent to practiſe with Tyr- 
connel, — His advice. He is ſent againſt the Nortberns,—T beir 
retreat.—T hey aſſemble at Colerain.—They fly to Derry. — Lundy 
ſuſpected. Bravery of the garriſon. —Fames lands at Kinſale.— 
His arrival at Dublin. He marches againſt Derry.—George 
Malter. Lundy abandons the paſſes, —Garriſon of Derry pro- 


. voked., — Declare for a brave aejence,— af point their governours,— 
regulate 
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regulate their operations. Their reſolution.— Nirł arrives in 
Late-Foyle. He retires.—The garriſon ſtill obflinate.—Barba- 
rity of Mareſchal Roſen.—Piteous diſtreſſes of the garriſon, —T hey 
are relieved in their extremity.— The ſiege raiſed.— Conduct and 
ſucceſſes of rhe n c N Battle of Newtown-Butler. 


\OURTEEN years had elapſed ſince the royal brothers firſt x. D. 1684. 

betrayed their purpoſe of eftabliſhing a popiſh intereſt in 
Ireland. Here they deemed the experiment leſs hazardous, and 
here the experiment was made in conſequence of their private 
agreement with France. Terrified by the ſpirited remonſtrances 
of an Engliſh parliament, they ſuſpended their attempts. They 
renewed. them when the royal authority ſeemed above controul , 
Charles, with a careleſs acceptance of any meaſures which pro- 
miſed to confirm the aſcendency he had acquired; James, with 
a bigotted and paſſionate affection for popery: When his 
ſchemes and his power were apparently on the point of ruin, he 


ſuddenly found himſelf inveſted with ſovereignty. He aſcended 
the throne amidſt the acclamations of a triumphant faction, 
which he miſtook for the univerſal joy of all his ſubjects. His 
religion had not been concealed ; it was now openly and for- 
mally avowed. | 


Soc a prince, unexpectedly ſeated in ſuch triumph on the 
throne of England, naturally inſpired the popiſh ſubjects of Ire- 
land with the moſt extravagant expectations. They already faw 
the victory of their religion over all its adverſaries ; they 
fancied themſelves already reſtored to the poſſeſſions of their fa - 
thers; and, rouſed from that depreſſion they had ſo long endur- 
ed, they enjoyed the flattering proſpect of redreſs, of power and 
conſequence, of royal favour, of every advantage to be derived Seeret con- 
from a king of their own religion. Ormond, whom the vio- popiſh party. 
lent. and bigotted of their party conſidered as a mortal enemy, State tracts, 
was removed from his government, with evident impatience of 0, — 
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his continuing in power, even for the ſhorteſt time. He was 
direded to reſign the ſword immediately to two lords juſtices. 
The age and infirmities of the duke were aſſigned as the cauſe 
of his removal; and, in public, Ormond affected to believe 
this to be the real cauſe. During his adminiſtration a ſtately 
hoſpital had been erected near Dublin for the reception of old 
ſoldiers ; hither he invited the military officers to an enter- 
tainment, and, at the concluſion, holding his glaſs filled to the 
brim, he thus addreſſed himſelf to the company. See, gentle- 
** men l- They ſay at court I am old and doating.---But my hand 
is ſteady, nor doth my heart fail; and I hope to convince ſome 
* of them of their miſtake.---This to the king's health.“ 


Bor however Ormond concealed his ſentiments of the king's 
real purpoſe, the proteſtant ſubjects of Ireland felt the moſt 
melancholy apprehenſions. They ſaw the popiſh gentry crowd- 
ing in triumph to the capital, buſy in conſultation, intemperate 
in their expreſſions of joy, vaunting their own loyalty, traduc- 
ing and reviling others. Every rumour of their meetings was 
received with terrour, and every violent expreſſion reported 
with diſmay. Imaginary dangers were diſcovered in the choice 
of a new council, though compoſed of proteſtants, and in the 
appointment of two lords juſtices, who had repeatedly approved 
their fidelity in this ſtation ; Boyle, primate and chancellor, and 
Forbes earl of Granard. In this time of fear, Boyle was conſider- 
ed by the puritans as a churchman little removed from popery ; 
Granard was regarded by the churchmen as a ſectary invidiouſly 
advanced to divide the proteſtant intereſt, The prelate was in- 
deed impreſſed with high notions of loyalty, and the earl had 
married a lady of preſbyterian principles ; he was the protector 
of the northern puritans, had humanely ſcreened their teachers 
from thoſe ſeverities which in England proved both odious and 


impolitic, and gained them a penſion of five hundred pounds 


annually from government. 


Bur 
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Bur whatever difference was apprehended in the political or A. D. 168; 


religious ſentiments of theſe governours, they now concurred 
amicably in ſupport of the general intereſt of proteſtants, and of 
the public tranquillity. Futile informations were every day receiv- 
ed from papiſts of plots formed againſt the king, by thoſe whom 
they called fanatics. Reports were made by proteſtants of ex- 
preſſions violent and dangerous, uſed by popiſh gentry in their 
private meetings. But all ſuch officious accuſations were equal- 
ly diſcouraged. Yet ſo intolerable was the inſolence of papiſts, 
and ſo violent were the clamours of both parties, that Granard 
intimated a deſire of being diſmiſſed from his ſtation. James 
thought his ſervice ſo neceſſary for the preſent, that in a letter, 
written with his own hand, he aſſured him, that nothing ſhould 


be done in Ireland prejudicial to the proteſtant intereſt. Theſe 


aſſurances were communicated ; and the juſtices laboured to allay 
the fears of proteſtants, by repreſenting the improbability of any 
ſcheme being meditated in favour of popery, when the Engliſh 
and Scottiſh ſubjects were ſo numerous and powerful, poſſeſſed 
of all the force and authority of the kingdom. 


AK. 


Taz effects of theſe prudent endeavours to preſerve the public Ibid. 


peace, were ſoon diſcovered on the attempts made in Scotland 
and England to diſturb the government of James. The forces 
of Ireland marched with alacrity to the northern province, to be 
tranſported, if neceſſary, and to ſerve againſt the adherents of 
Argyle. During the rebellion of Monmouth, the popiſh ſub- 
jects every moment flattered themſelves that ſome puritans at 
leaſt would endeavour to raiſe an inſurrection in favour of this 
popular duke : it was even whiſpered, and believed, that the 
carl of Granard intended to ſhare his fortunes. But, to the utter 
diſappointment of all ſuch expeQations, no commotion was at- 
tempted, no ſigns of diſloyalty appeared; every ſubject of Ire- 
land expreſſed an abhorrence of Monmouth's attempt, and a 
reſolution to ſupport the reigning prince. Still the. virulent 

rr 2 and 
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and deſigning of the popiſh party ſpread their futile rumours of 
plots and inſurreQions, and affected a deadly terrour of fanatics. 
The vulgar of their communion were aſſured, that the pro- 
teſtants had formed a conſpiracy to cut them off by a general 
maſlacre ; that they aſſembled frequently by night, and were on 
the point of executing their bloody purpoſe. Some were really 
alarmed ; many pretended fear. They abandoned their dwell- 
ings, and concealed themſelves from the imaginary danger. 
Tales were framed, informations taken by maziſtftes, and 
tranſmitted to the ſtate. The lords juſtices, to allay the ferment, 
found it neceſſary to iſſue a proclamation againſt © night-meet- 
« ing,” a new ſpecies of crime, the invention of malignant and 
deſigning men, who wiſhed to give their party the merit of be- 
ing perſecuted ; and, by loading their adverſaries with odjum, 
to juſtify any ſeverities that might hereafter be inflficted on 
them. 


James now felt himſelf poſſeſſed of that vigour which a 
prince derives from a diſcomfited rebellion. He declared his 
purpoſe of employing popiſh officers in England, and even cau- 
tioned his parliament againſt the preſumption of objecting to 
this exerciſe of prerogative. In Ireland he proceeded with till 
leſs reſerve. A letter to the lords juſtices and council informed 
them, that the contagion of Monmonth's rebellion had been 
extenſively diffuſed; that, for the ſafety of Ireland, it was 
Judged neceſlary to recall the arms of the militia, and to depoſite 
them in the king's ſtores. This militia was entirely formed of 
proteſtants, embodied, armed, and diſciplined by the duke of 
Ormond. The order for reſigning their arms was received 
with conſternation by men trained to an habitual horrour of the 
popiſh Iriſh, and who now expected to be expoſed defenceleſs to 
their fury. This conſternation was encreaſed by the intempe- 
rance of papiſts, who exulted over their rivals, and threatened 
them with the vengeance of government, ſhould they betray their 
rebellious. 
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rebellious purpoſes, by retaining any arms, even thoſe of their 
own property. The juſtices were not without their fears that 
the proclamation for diſarming them might be attended with 
ſome commotion. Primate Boyle was employed to practiſe 
with the citizens of Dublin, and laboured to diſſipate their ter- 
rour. He exhorted them to diſplay their loyalty, by chearfully 
depoſiting their arms in the king's ſtores, where they would be 
well preſerved, and lye at hand ready to be reſumed on any dan- 
ger. 'The citizens reſigned their arms with the better grace, by 
pretending to yield to the force of his arguments. Their ex- 
ample influenced other quarters of the kingdom, and in all 
places the orders of government were obeyed without apparent 
reluQance. pH 


Taz diſarming ſo conſiderable a body of proteſtants was but 
the beginning of that great work which James now meditated, 
and which, to the utter diſſatisfaction of the impatient Iriſh, 
was to be difcloſed gradually, and with ſome degree of caution. . 
A new chief governour was now deſtined for Ireland, who might 
act with greater authority, and a more cordial compliance with 
the king's wiſhes than could be expected from the preſent lords 
juſtices, All thoughts of employing the earl of Rocheſter in 
this kingdom had ended with the life of Charles the Second. 
He was advanced by his brother-in-law to the dignity of lord 
high treaſurer of England. Talbot, the great patron of the 
Iriſh, was created earl of Tyrconnel; and ſcarcely had the re- Kivg's State: 
bellion of Monmouth been ſubdued, when the Iriſh catholic*® rf 1.08 
clergy, in the fulneſs of their zeal, and pride of imaginary Appendix. 
conſequence, framed a petition. to the king, that he would be No. ii. 
pleaſed to eſtabliſh this earl in ſuch authority in Ireland, as 
might ſecure them in the exerciſe of their functions. But 
James could not yet reſign himſelf to ſuch counſellors. Talbot 
had but juſt now been ennobled, and might be well contented 
to ſerve the king's purpoſes in a ſtation inferiour to that. of 


chief ; 
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which was indeed the faſhionable language of courtiers, per- 


ſigns; nor were they entirely concealed from him. In his pub- 


Clarend. 
Let. vol. I. 
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chief governour. He was unpopular, and even odious to many 
of the Engliſh nation, and the king himſelf knew that he was 
precipitate and incautious. For the preſent therefore, he com- 
plied with his more moderate counſellors ; and the earl of Cla- 


rendon, his'other brother-in-law, was appointed lord lieutenant 
of Ireland. 


Taz king's near affinity to Clarendon, and the exalted prin- 
ciples of loyalty and ſubmiſſion which this lord profeſſed, and 


ſuaded James that he might not be averſe to promoting his de- 


lic inſtructions, the king intimated a deſire of introducing ca- 
tholics into corporations, and inveſting them with magiſtracies 
and judicial offices. At the ſame time, ſome condeſcenſion 
was to be ſhewn to the terrours and ſuſpicions of the proteſtant 
party. The new lord lieutenant was commanded to declare, 
that his majeſty had no intention of altering the acts of ſettle- 
ment. Thus, by aſcertaining the bounds which he was not to 
paſs, James reſerved the liberty, and almoſt intimated his purpoſe 
of indulging the Iriſh catholics in every other particular. 


Lorp CLAREN DON, in his ſpeech to the privy council on re- 
ceiving the ſword of ſtate, expreſſed his ſatisfaction at aſſuming 
the adminiſtration in ſuch perfect peace and quietneſs, But in 
this he was inſincere, or greatly deceived ; for, at this juncture, 
Ireland was in conſiderable ferment. No ſooner had the proteſt- 
ant militia been diſarmed, than thoſe ſavage banditti, called to- 
ries, iſſued in vaſt numbers from their private haunts, to the ex- 
treme terrour and annoyance of the civilized and induſtrious. 
The Engliſh were defenceleſs againſt their ravages ; the Iriſh 
would not ſuppreſs their friends and kinſmen. The grievance was 
fo manifeſt and urgent, that Clarendon was empowered to reſtore 
ſome arms to thoſe who were fit to be entruſted, and moſt ex- 
poſed-to depredation ; but he was too cautious to exerciſe this 


power 
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power with the neceflary ſpeed and alacrity. In the mean time, Clarend. 
the proteſtant ſubjects not only became a prey to robbers, but Let. vol. . 

were expoſed to the malice of another ſet of miſcreants ſtill more 

deteſtable. A number of informers ſuddenly ftarted up in va- 

rious quarters, and laboured to involve their neighbours in the 

guilt of treaſon. They tortured their inventions for plauſible 

fiction, or ranſacked their memories for the caſual converſations 

of ſeveral years paſt, in order to accuſe the Engliſh inhabitants 

of words ſpoken againſt the king when duke of York. The 

proteſtant who exacted rent from his tenant, he who repelled 

the violence of a tory, he who had at any time given any offence 

to his neighbour, was ſuddenly accuſed, ſometimes impriſoned, 

expoſed to a litigious proſecution, or harraſſed with continual 

apprehenſions from revenge and perjury. Informations multi- 

plied in every part of Ireland, and were daily heaped on the 

lord lieutenant. He ſaw clearly through their falſehood and 

malice, yet could not venture openly to diſcourage them, as 

the king retained an unprincely reſentment of offences com- 

mitted againſt him before his accefſion, and as he affected a par- 

ticular jealouſy of the proteſtant ſubjects in Ireland. 


Taz Iriſh catholics were no ſtrangers to this prepoſſeſſion of 
the king, nor were their leaders inattentive to take advantage 
of it. Though they could not yet attempt to ſubvert the acts 
of ſettlement, yet they prepared a petition for the relief of thoſe 
who had ſuffered by theſe acts; an application not in itſelf en- 
tirely unreaſonable, but juſtly offenſive in the manner of it; for 
it was agreed to chuſe agents from the ſeveral counties, who, 
without any intervention of the licutenant, were to repair to- 
England, and addreſs themſelves directly to the throne. The 
more moderate of their party refuſed to concur in a proceeding Ihiq: 
diſreſpeAful to the governour, who had ated with lenity, and vol. 1. 
even ſome degree of indulgence to the Iriſh catholics. Their} . 


next petition, therefore, was conveyed to him; and in this they 
ATR , had 


Clarend. 
Let vol. I. 
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had the hardineſs to deſire a general reverſal of the outlawries 


occaſioned by the rebellion of the year ſixteen hundred and 
forty-one. This, as lord Clarendon expreſſes it, © would great- 
ly alarm the Engliſh, and perhaps ſtartle ſome of the Iriſh too, 
** who had gotten new eſtates.” And, however the caſe of ſome 
particulars might have merited attention and favour, yet the 
petition, if granted 1 in its full extent, muſt have been conſider- 
ed as the previous ſtep to an utter ſubverſion of all eſtabliſnments 
of property. But the Iriſh knew no moderation in their de- 
mands. Their gentry crowded round Whitehall, {and were 
graciouſly received, Hither Tyrconnel had repaired. on the 
arrival of lord Clarendon in Ireland. He made ſuch repreſenta- 
tions of Iriſh affairs as ſuited the intereſts of his party, or grati- 
fied the violence of his paſſions, and was heard with ape 


confidence by his deluded maſter. 


Ir ſoon appeared that the power of this lord was irreſiſtible, 
and that the moſt violent and offenſi ve meaſures were moſt agree- 
able to the cabinet. The ſeals of Ireland were ſuddenly taken 
from primate Boyle, and a new chancellor was ſent from Eng- 
land, Sir Charles Porter, a man whoſe diſtreſſed circumſtances 
promiſed to render him implicitly ſubmiſſive to the court. 
Three proteſtant judges, without any reaſon aſſigned, any ob- 
jection alledged againſt their conduct, were at once removed; in 
their places, two popiſh lawyers of Iriſh birth, Nugent and Daly, 
and one Ingolſby, an Engliſhman, were raiſed to the bench; 
and when Ingolſby declined this preferment, Rice, another 
Iriſh lawyer, not of unexceptionable character, was choſen to 
ſupply his place. In vain did lord Clarendon repreſent,, that 
the admiſſion of Roman catholics into offices of truſt and 
honour, without taking the oath of ſupremacy, was contrary to 
law. To James ſuch language was impertinent and uncourtly. 

All theſe new popiſh judges, and ſome popiſh lawyers, were 


admitted into the privy council of Ireland, an honour not hither- 
| to 
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to conferred on men of their rank. Rice was aſhamed of ſuch 
advancement, and heſitated ; Nagle, an active and ſkilful 
lawyer of the popiſh party, and greatly favoured by Tyrconnel, 
declined to accept an honour which would interfere with the bu- 
ſineſs and ſolid advantages of his profeſſion. 


Even the rumours of ſuch changes and appointments were Clarend. Let 
ſufficient to alarm the Engliſh proteſtants. Traders ſold their vl. I. p. 107. 
effects, and abandoned a country in which they expected as 8 6 
ſpeedy eſtabliſhment of popery, and a total confuſion of pro- 
perty. To conſole him for the loſs of his regiment, the earl of 
Granard was appointed preſident of the council, an office hither- 
to unknown 1n Ireland : but, declining to accept this honour, 
and declaring his purpoſe to retire from public buſineſs, he en- 
creaſed the apprehenſions of his party by thus diſcovering his 
own. The Iriſh, inſtead of waiting quietly for the effects of the 
king's favour, ſeemed rather ſolicitous to augment the terrour 
of their rivals. They boaſted their correſpondence with White- 
hall, and their intelligence of every purpoſe of their favourite 
monarch. They talked with confidence of alterations to be 
made in- the army; they whiſpered their expectations of ſome 
extraordinary changes in eccleſiaſtical affairs. The archbiſhop - 
rick of Caſhel was vacant, nor could the king be perſuaded to 
fill itup. The popiſh clergy did not ſcruple to report that he had 
written to the pope to nominate a new archbiſhop. And, al- 
though this ſeems to have been the mere ſuggeſtion of their va- 
nity, yet it ſoon appeared that the revenue of this, and other | 
vacant ſees, were reſerved for the maintenance of popiſh biſhops. 4 
Orders were iſſued by the king's command that the catholic | 
clergy ſhould not be moleſted in the exerciſe of their functions; | 
and theſe were ſoon followed by a notification of the royal plea- 
ſure, that their prelates ſhould appear publicly in the habit of 
their order. The proteſtant clergy were prohibited from treat- 
ing of controverſial points in the pulpit. In this particular their 
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conduct was ſtrictly watched; and whoever preſumed to glance 


the ſlighteſt reflection on popery, was inſtantly delated to the 


king, and marked as diſaffected and ſeditious. 


To encreaſe that gloom now evidently cred on every 
proteſtant, the earl of Tyrconnel arrived in Ireland with power 
to command and regulate the army, independent of the lord 
lieutenant, with particular orders for the admiſſion of Roman 
catholics to the freedom of corporations, and, the offices of ſhe- 
riffs and juſtices of the peace, and with a number of new mili- 
tary commiſſions, whereby the old proteſtant officers were ſuſ- 
pended, and the worſt and meaneſt of the catholic party ſubſti- 
tuted in their place. His natural violence was enflamed by the 
extravagant adulations with which the popiſh party received 
their patron and protector, and prompted him to the moſt in- 
ſolent and contemptuous treatment of the lord lieutenant. He 
raved of the iniquity of the acts of ſettlement, of miſconduct 
in the whole adminiſtration of Ireland, of the baſeneſs and diſ- 
loyalty of particular perſons, He proceeded to execute the 
king's commands with furious impatience : officers and private 
men were diſmiſſed from the army, without any plauſible cauſe 
aſſigned, frequently with abuſe and contumely, ſometimes 
with injuſtice and cruelty. Their places were ſupplied by Iriſh 
catholics ; and, in all preferments, thoſe Iriſh only were taken 
in, who entertained the higheſt notions of the authority of the 
pope. The vulgar, in their aſtoniſhing ignorance, when they 
had taken the oath of fidelity, imagined that they had ſworn 
fidelity to the pope and their religion, and declared that their 
prieſts had forbidden them to take any other oath. 


Tre king's inſtructions to Tyrconnel implied no more than 
that all ſubjects indiſcriminately ſhould be admitted to ſerve his 
majeſty, without regard to their religious principles; but this 
lord iſſued ſtrict orders that none but catholics ſhould be ad- 
mitted into the army. Lord Clarendon was offended, and re- 
monſtrated 
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monftrated againſt a conduct which muſt enflame the jealouſies 


already raiſed amongſt the king's ſubjects. Tyrconnel was for Claren. Lett. 
a moment confounded, and had the meanneſs to deny his own Ju 22 


orders, But lord Roſcommon, with the ſpirit of a ſoldier, aſ- 
ſerted to his face, that he and other officers had received theſe 
orders from him in terms the moſt peremptory and explicit. 


THe bolder and more violent of the popiſh party declared, 
that in a few months not one proteſtant would be left in the 
army; and now that they had gotten arms, they would ſpeedi- 
ly regain their lands. Some of the old proprietors cautioned 
the tenants againſt paying any rent to, their Engliſh landlords; 
and, with the ſame inſolence, ſome popiſh clergy forbad the peo- 
ple to pay tythes to proteſtant incumbents. | 


Tux earlof Clarendon was every day alarmed with intelligence 
of theſe extravagances, and every day inſulted by the violence 
of Tyrconnel. He was even accuſed of reluctance in obeying 
the king's orders, becauſe he did not at once pour in numbers of 
catholic freemen into every corporation, and eſtabliſh catholic 
magiſtrates in every county, before he could inform himſelf of 
their claims, characters, and qualifications. The principles in 
which he had been trained taught him an implicit ſubmiſſion to 
his ſovereign ; and that it was his part only to repreſent the im- 
propriety and danger of ſuch orders as he diſapproved, without 
preſuming to diſobey them, or to retire from his ſtation. Agree- 


ably to theſe principles, he remonſtrated both to the king and vol. I. pag. 


Sunderland againſt the heat and preſumption of Tyrconnel; yet 
with a pliancy which at this day reflects no honour on his cha- 
rater, declared the utmoſt readineſs to execute the king's pur- 
poſes, whatever they might be, though in a manner leſs offen- 
ſive and alarming. 


To quiet the ſuſpicions a fears of proteſtants, he recom- 
mended a commiſſion of grace for confirming titles, and a 
general pardon for offenſive words ſpoken againſt the king while 
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duke of Vork, to put an end to litigious proſecutions. But 
Sunderland returned no anſwer to his repreſentations, and was 
even ſuſpected of ſeereting his letters from the king: nor did 
James vouchſafe any explanation of his ſentiments. He now 
poſitively refuſed to repeat his former aſſurances of maintaining 
the acts of ſettlement by a proclamation. 'Tyrconnel was left 
at liberty to proceed in his uſual courſe of violence. Havin 
already filled one complete moiety of the army with Iriſh catho- 
lics, he haſtened to England, denouncing the terrour of his in- 
fluence againſt all thoſe who had not ferved the king with ſuf— 
ficient ardour. He was attended by Nagle, the ableſt, moſt 
acute, and artful of the Iriſh lawyers, a violent impugner of 
the acts of ſettlement, and who was now to employ all his ar- 
tifice to perſuade the king, if not utterly to reſcind, at leaſt to 
invalidate theſe acts. The caſe of many ſufferers who could 
not be reſtored to their eſtates from the want of lands. to re- 
prize the preſent poſſeſſors, afforded arguments ſufficiently plau- 
ſible, and which a man of his abilities could. enforce with great 
advantage. But ſeveral of the king's counſellors retained a warm 
affection for what was called the Engliſh intereſt. in Ireland; 
they dreaded the violence of Tyrconnel and his projector, and 
the danger of breaking in on thoſe eſtabliſhments of property 
which had ſubſiſted for twenty years, and by which the country 
had been remarkably improved. Their repreſentations had 
ſome effect upon the king, Nagle could not immediately be 
admitted to kiſs his hand, and was at length received with evi- 
dent coldneſs. But his patron, and the more violent of the po- 
piſn party, reſolved to make ſome uſe of his abilities. They em- 
ployed him to write a treatiſe on the injuſtice of the acts of ſet- 
tlement. It was publiſhed in the form of a letter from Co- 
ventry, and hence known, and much ſpoken of in thoſe days, by 
the name of © the Coventry Letter.” 


Is 
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Is the mean time, Clarendon was accuſed to the king of Claren. Lett. 
male-adminiſtration in ſeveral inſtances, alledged without regard ol. II. 
to candour or veracity. His defence was clear and ſatisfactory; 
but his brother, Rocheſter, refuſed to. renounce his religion, and 
was removed from his office of treaſurer. He himſelf was not 
found an inſtrument ſuited. to all the deſigns, wildly, conceived 
and haſtily purſued by the bigotted or inſidious. counſellors of 
a bigotted and deluded king. The appointment of a ſucceſſor 
to lord Clarendon became an obje of deliberation in the ca- 
binet. Several lords were propoſed and rejected by the king. Memoirs of 
Sunderland, the- preſent miniſter, flattered: the partialities of . 
his maſter, by recommending the unworthieſt and moſt dan- 
gerous of all the competitors. Tyrconnel ſtipulated to pay him 
an annual penſion from the profits of the Iriſh government, and 
by his intereſt was appointed chief governour of Ireland, with 
the inferior title of lord deputy. 


AND here, it may not be improper to view the character of 
this lord more nearly than it hath been hitherto exhibited. A 
native of Ireland, deſcended from the race of old Engliſh of 
the Pale, he came into the world about the time when this 
race were particularly united with the original Iriſh; and, 
from concurring in their. political intrigues, were. led to concur 
in their inſurrection. From his infancy he imbibed his ſenti- 
ments in religion and politics from the moſt bigotted to popery, 
and the moſt hoſtile to- Engliſh government. In his youth he 
had been witneſs of the carnage at, Drogheda; and, on his 
eſcape from this infernal ſcene, naturally retained a violent ab- 
horrence of fanatics, in which denomination. he included all of 
the proteſtant party. Obſequiouſneſs and vivacity recommend- 
ed him to the royal brothers on the continent, at a time when 
an obſequious and lively aſſociate was particularly ſuited to the 
vacant hours of their exile. Here he diſcovered his reſentment 
and his ſpirit in no very honourable manner, by propoſing to aſ- 
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ſaſſinate Oliver Cromwell. When provoked by the ſuppoſed 
injuries of his party, he afterwards threatened to turn his 
poignard on the duke of Ormond : but in ſuch menaces he diſ- 
covered more of paſſion and malignity than of reſolution. He 
was incautious and precipitate; virulent in his cenſures, with a 
diſregard to truth, which even became proverbial ; furious in 


his animoſities to a degree of apparent frenzy, yet not with that 


placability which ſometimes attends the ſudden ſtart of paſſion; 
his revenge was ſteadily and unalterably purſued ; his attach- 


ment to the popiſh party was merely factious, without atten- 


tion or regard to the different modes of religion, for his life was 
profligate, and his converſation profane. In the vanity of that 
power he gradually acquired, he inſulted his fuperiours, and 
tyrannized over thoſe below him : to the one his deportment 
was vulgar, to the other brutal. If, at any time, he condeſcend- 
ed to artifice and inſinuation, this violence to his natural tem- 
per was ſoon diſcovered, for the leaſt diſappointment caſt him 
into a paroxiſm of rage. Every ſtep of his exaltation was gain- 
ed by bribery and flattery, and enjoyed 1 without en _— 


or Cy. 


To this popiſn delegate of a popiſh prince, tian re- 
ſigned the ſword of ſtate, in a general and violent agitation of 
the kingdom. He embarked at the port of Dublin, attended by 
fifteen hundred proteſtant families of Dublin, who abandoned 


a country where the peace, the property, and the lives of pro- 
teſtants were expoſed to the malice of the meaneſt and moſt 


malignant of a party now exulting in the fullneſs of their tri- 
umph, with their friend and patron in ſupreme authority, at- 
tended by popiſh miniſters and officers of ſtate. Sir Charles 
Porter had not proved fo pliant as the king expected. He de- 
meaned himſelf to all parties with that equity and impartiality 
which ſuited his ſtation, and declared againſt being inſtrumental 


in any illegal or clandeſtine deſigns. He was removed = 
is 
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his office, and Sir Alexander Fitton placed at the head of the 
Chancery in Ireland. a man convicted of forgery, and publicly 
ſtigmatiſed, but who redeemed the infamy of his character by 
conforming to the king's religion. An appointment ſo odious 
and alarming, was ſoon followed by ſubſtituting Nagle, the po- 
piſh lawyer, as attorney- general, in the place of Sir William. 
Domville, a proteſtant long diſtinguiſhed by his loyalty and abi- 
lities. Nugent and Rice were advanced to the ſtation of chief,, 
judges ; Iriſh papiſts were choſen to ſucceed them, and three ms 
proteſtants only were ſuffered on the benches, Keating and 
Worth, who were ſuppoſed implicitly obedient, and Lyndon, a 
man of meanneſs and inſignificance. In courts thus ſupplied: 
were the validity of outlawries and forfeitures, the titles of pro-- 
teſtants, and the claims of papiſts to be determined. 


ALMosT the whole army of Ireland was by this time formed A. D. 1687. 
of Iriſh catholics, and a number of proteſtant- officers deprived 
of commiſſions which they had purchaſed, and gradually driven: 
from the kingdom, ſought ſhelter in Holland, poured out their 
grievances to the prince of Orange, and were by him protected 
and employed. Ihe admiſſion of catholies into the ſeveral cor- 
porations had proceeded flowly during the adminiſtration of- 
lord Clarendon; and ſome more compendious method was to be 
deviſed, to inveſt this party with the whole power of the king- 
dom, and eſpecially the power of modelling all future parlia- 
ments. Tyrconnel addrefled himſelf to the city of Dublin, and 
without the decency of aſſigning any plauſible pretence, recom- 
mended to them to reſign their charter to the king. They he- 
ſitated ; he grew more peremptory; they ſtill delayed their an- 
ſwer in a rage of paſſion he loaded them with reproaches, and 
thundered out the ſeverity of the royal vengeance on their per- 
verſeneſs. It was vain to urge reaſon to the deputy, or to expect 
juſtice from him. Their recorder was diſpatched to Whitehall; 
introduced to the king by the duke of Ormond, preſented their 
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petition, ſetting forth their loyalty and ſervices, and imploring 
the continuance of their charter. The application was rejected 
with diſgrace. A quo warranto was immediately iſſued, and 
judgment haſtily pronounced againſt their charter. Many 
other corporations were diſſolved by the ſame procedure within 
the ſhort courſe of two terms. Some corporations were either 
flattered or intimidated into a ſurrender of their charters. In 
ſeveral inſtances, a mew charter was granted to ſuch men as the 
attorney- general approved, who were put in poſſeſſion of the 
corporation by a popiſh ſheriff, and the former poſſeſſors left to 
bring their action before popiſh judges againſt the intruders; or, 
where theſe had greateſt power, the ancient members were im- 
priſoned for their diſobedience. 


1x forming the new corporations it was the general rule, 
that in great cities where the Engliſh intereſt had been pre- 
dominant, two.thirds of the members ſhould be catholics, and 
one third proteſtants ; but thoſe called proteſtant were choſen 
from quakers, or other enthuſiaſts, from the poor, the profli- 
gate, and contemptible. And although lords and gentlemen of 
the adjacent country were taken into every corporation, yet it 
was found neceſſary, in order to complete theſe bodies, to re- 
ceive an additional number of the moſt ſcandalous and barba- 
rous Iriſh; ſo that in one northern city, a man was made chief 
magiſtrate who had been condemned to the gallows. 


From the invaſions made by James on the learned bodies of 
England, it cannot be expected that the univerſity of Dublin, 
the only proteſtant ſeminary in Ireland, ſhould have been entire- 
ly unattempted. It was indeed an object of particular envy to 
thoſe who wiſhed to make the whole ifland papal; and lord 
Clarendon had not yet been removed, when the king's mandate 
was preſented to the governours of the univerſity, directing 
them to admit one Green; a Roman catholic, to a profeſſor- 
ſhip, with all its emoluments and arrears of ſalary. It was ſtyled 
in 
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in the king's letter a profeſſorſhip of the Iriſh . ; and fo 
ignorant were his, adviſers, that no ſuch. eſtabliſhment had 
ever been made. The founder and his grant, the office and its 
emoluments, exiſted only in their imaginations. ., Green Was 
thus diſappointed; but the univerſity expected ſome farther at- 
tacks with the moſt melancholy apprehenſions. They ſhared 
in the general conſternation of proteſtants on the appointment 
of Tyrconnel to the government of Ireland; and with the ti- 
midity of retired. men, ſeem to have > expefted 1 violence 
from a popiſn minton. | * f 
Ix theſe terrours they reſolved to convert moſt of their plate Archives of 
into money, for the purpoſe of erecting new buildings or pur- — 
chaſing new lands. The conſent of their viſitors was obtained, 
and the conſent of Clarendon for .tranſporting the plate (duty- | 
free) into England, as to a better market. In the mean time, 
Tyrconnel arrives, is informed of this tranſaction, ſeizes the 
plate in the port of Dublin, and depoſits it in the king's ſtores, 
The more moderate of his adviſers, aſhamed of this tyranny, 
interpoſed, and prevailed on him to reſtore it to the univerſity. 
The plate was ſold ; when, in an inſtant, all the abſurd fury of 
Tyrconnel was rekindled. The purchaſer appeared before him. 
Nugent, the lord chief juſtice, with aſtoniſhing impudence, 
accuſed him of purchaſing ſtolen goods, the property of the f 
king, and obliged him to give ſecurity to proſecute the govern- 
ours of the univerſity. Happily Nagle was poſſeſſod of more 
reaſon and temper, and by the authority of his opinion, de- 
fended them from any farther outrage, - But the terrour of this 
ſenſeleſs violence of Tyrconnel had not yet ſubſided, -when an- 
other letter from the king directed that one Doyle ſhould be ad- 
mitted to a fellowſhip, without taking any oaths but the oath 
of a fellow. The man was wretchedly inſufficient; and ſcan- 
dalouſly profligate ; but he was lately reconciled to popery, and 
the merit of his converſion was to be rewarded. Yet here again 
Vor. III. "> Ml 777756565. 
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the ignorance of his patrons happily defeated the purpoſes of 

their party. The oath of a fellow included in it the oath of 

ſupremacy, and this Doyle refuſed to take. The terms of the 

king's mandate were ſo explicit, that the popiſh judges directed 
him to procure a ſecond letter; and his character was proved to 
be ſo infamous, that his friends were aſhamed to make any far- 
ther effort in his favour. The vexation of Tyrconnel at this 

_ difappointment was expreſſed it: a manner worthy of him: he 
ſtopped the penſion annually paid to the univerſity from the ex- 
chequer ; and which, at this time, made the moſt conſiderable 
part of their ſubſiſtence. | X 


Secret Con- Ax p now the kingdom every where reſounded with com- 
| eee n plaints of the meanneſs, the ignorance, and brutality of po- 
ob ie Pre. pilh ſheriffs, ſcandalous partialities in the courts of juſtice, 
teſtants of the inſolence and barbarities of military officers, robberies un- 
Ireland. reſtrained and unpuniſhed, broils wildly raiſed, and murders 
wantonly committed, a fearful decay of trade, and a defiance 
and contempt of law. Outlawries were daily reverſed ; the ſons 
of rebels and murderers ſtood foremoſt in the favour of govern- 
ment; Hinds and menial ſervants gained offices of truſt and 
authority, and inſulted their former maſters. Indigent men, ſud- 
denly advanced, had no other means of ſupporting their new 
ſtations, but by involving themſelves in debts which they were 
neither able nor inclined to diſcharge, and even forcing goods 
from tradeſmen, who trembled at their brutal arrogance. The 
credit of merchants was deſtroyed ; numbers of artificers were 
reduced to beggary, or driven to other countries for ſubſiſtence ; 
and fo ignorant were the popiſh miniſters, that they beheld ſuch 
inſtances of public calamity without concern, as if it were only 

the calamity of proteſtants. * pgs 


Memoirs Bor the alarming decreaſe of the Iriſh revenue had its full 
of Ircland, impreſſion on thoſe Engliſh miniſters, whoſe views were not 
fats, Kc. ſdlely confined to the eſtabliſhment of popery. They WO 
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it to the miſconduct of Tyrconnel; they inveighed againſt * 
violence. Lord Bellaſis declared with particular warmth, that 
his folly and madneſs were ſufficient to ruin ten kingdoms, and 
urged the king to appoint a wiſer and more temperate govern- 
our for Ireland. To avert the impending, ſtorm, Tyrconnel 
obtained permiſſion: to attend his royal maſter, now in his pro- 
greſs at Cheſter. He committed his government to the hands 


of chancellor Fitton and lord Clanticarde, reminding theſe and 


his popiſh counſellors of the fullneſs of that power they had 
now acquired in the kingdom; and, with hideous indecency, 
praying God to damn them ſhould they ever part with it. 
Rice, chief baron of the exchequer, attended him to Cheſter; 
and his abilities were of uſe. James liſtened to his repreſenta- 
tions of the ſtate of Ireland; and theſe were ſo plauſibly calcu- 
lated to recommend. his patron, that the king accounted. him- 
ſelf juſtified in remitting Tyrconnel to his government. Se- 
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veral addreſſes were ſent from Ireland to Cheſter, That of 3 of 
univerſity declared, that while they retained. their religion they Trin. Col. 


could not depart from their loyalty, James, in his ſhort anſwer, 
aſſured them that he had no doubt of the loyalty of any of the 
church of England. Yet Tyrconnel was inſtructed on his de- 
parture to diſmiſs almoſt all the proteiing officers now remain- 
ing in the army. | 


Taz popiſh miniſters of Ireland were by this time ſo ſecure Secret Con- 
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and confident, that, as they had no common enemy, to contend ſults, &c. 


with, they found leiſure to contend with each other. One 
Sheridan, ſecretary of ſtate and commiſſioner of the cuſtoms, 
had been reſtrained by Tyrconnel in his practice of felling 
employments: fired with reſentment, and relying on the 
countenance of his kinſman, father Petre, he reſolyed to ruin 
the lord deputy. With the afliſtance of the popiſh primate, he 


drew up an accuſation. againſt him, which was tranſmitted to 


London, and which Tyrconnel encountered by a particular de- 
TEM e 
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tail of his briberies, and other ſiniſter practices. The progreſs 
of their conteſt was too mean and inſignificant to merit a reci- 
tal. Tt is ſafficient to obſerve, that the influence of Sunder- 
land proved ſuperiour to that of Petre. Sheridan was diſmiſſed 
from his employments ; but the triumph of Tyrconnel was not 
without ſome mortification. and diſgrace, To revenge himſelf 
on the popiſh primate, the king was made to ſolicit the pope 
that he would appoint a co-adjutor to this prelate. Odeſcalchi, 
in his contempt of James, abſolutely rejected this ſlight requeſt. 
Petre, and his aſſociates of the clergy, repreſented to the king 
and queen how injurious theſe altercations of 'Tyrconnel 
and Sheridan muſt prove to the catholic cauſe, and what advan- 

tage its enemies muſt derive from their quarrels. They expreſſ- 
ed the utmoſt contempt of the lord deputy and his conduct, a 
man whoſe ſervices amounted to nothing more than diſpoſſeſſing 
proteſtants of their places, and this effected by raifing public 
diſcontents and general calamity. The earl of Caſtlemain, 
who, ſince his embaſſy to Rome, had received no mark of royal 


with the government of Ireland, and qualified to anſwer all the 
king's purpoſes. $522) hn £59. 7 . 1 131 b 71 N 1 | 


Secret Con- TRE pope was ſaid to have un.ted in recommending Caſtle- 
ſu ts, &c. main. The miniſters of France laboured to counteract him. 
They ſent intelligence to Tyrconnel of theſe ſecret murmurs 

and deſigns. Tyrconnel, on conſulting with his friends, Rice 

and Nagle, deemed it neceſſary by ſome brilliant meaſure to 
convince the king both of his zeal and abilities. He propoſed 

to convene an Iriſh parliament, which, as the ſheriffs were po- 

piſh, and the corporations modelled agreeably to his wiſhes . 

muſt prove entirely at the devotion of government. Heads of 

| a bill were framed, with a plauſible ſemblance of relieving the 
diſtreſſed and injured Iriſh, which unhinged the whole ſettle- 

ment of Ireland, and gave the king power over the greater part 
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of its lands. Rice was commiſhoned to lay this favourite 
ſcheme before the Enghſh council, and Nugent obtruded him- 
lelf as his collegue. They were received coldly by the mini- 
ſters; but James, without any previous conference with the 
cabinet, where he apprehended fome oppoſition, introduced 
their ſcheme to the privy-council, declaring warmly againſt 
the iniquity of the acts of ſettlement. To thoſe who yet re- 
tained a regard to the intereſts of their kinſmen and country- 
men, it appeared at firſt view ſo violent and dangerous, that 
the agents were with difficulty admitted to be heard. And 
however plauſibly Rice ſupported his project, the weakneſs, and 
futility of Nugent rendered it contemptible. © They were in- 
ſulted even in the royal preſence, and diſmiſſed with diſgrace. 
The populace were ſoon informed of their ill-ſucceſs ; they at- 
tended them with potatoes elevated on poles, and roared out 
in ſcorn, © Room for the Iriſh ambaſſadors!” Such are the: 
general accounts of this tranſaction. Sunderland, in his apo- 
logy, claims the merit of their diſappointment ; and declares, 
that he rejeQed a bribe of forty thouſand pounds offered for his. 
ſupport of this project. | 


Tat Iriſh catholics were mortified at this ſevere diſappoint- , p. 688. 
ment ; but their mortification was ſoon allayed by the birth of 
a prince. Before they were indulged with any hopes. of the Claren. Lett. 
queen's pregnancy, they had diſpoſed of the ſucceſſion agree vol. II. 
ably to their own wiſhes and ignorant coneeptions.. They de- P. 139. 
clared that Fitz-James, natural ſon of the king, ſhould be legi- 
timated by the pope, and thus become inheritour of the crown. 
There was now no occaſion. for ſuch deviſes ; their joy was un- 
bounded, and they generally expreſſed it by the moſt ſenſeleſs. 
inſolence and outrage. The popiſh lord mayor of Dublin King's State 
indeed diſplayed his triumph over the proteſtant party by a lu- of the Pro- 
dicrous inſtance of ſeverity. He committed the officers of eſtante. 
Chriſt Church to durance, becauſe * their bells did not ring 
merrily enough” on this happy occaſion. | 
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IxXELAN D now exhibited a gloomy ſcene of oppreflion and 
| dejection, of inſolence and deſpair, of power exerciſed without 
_ TR. decency, and injuries ſuſtained without redreſs. That Engliſh 
intereſt which princes and ſtateſmen had wiſely laboured to eſta- 

bliſh in this country, was diſcouraged, depreſſed, and threaten- 
ed with final extirpation. But new changes and new commo- 
tions were at hand, The pride, the obſtinacy, and the bigotry 
of the king, his headſtrong and inſidious counſellors, his fo- 
reign enemies, the ſpirit of the old republicans not yet extin- 
guiſhed, the juſt and general indignation of ſubjects whoſe 
rights had been trampled down with ſcorn, their well-grounded 
fears for the conſtitution, their ſolicitude for religion, all con- 
ſpired to produce a revolution, the moſt glorious and impor- 
tant of thoſe events which dignify the annals of the Britiſh 
empire. 


Secret Con- THE enterprize of the prince of Orange was yet a ſecret to 
ſults, &. James, when Tyrconnel, we are affured, received intelligence 
_— . of his deſign from Amſterdam, and conveyed it to the king. 
It was received with deriſion both by Sunderland and his maſter. 

But this infatuated prince was ſoon awakened to a dreadful 

ſenſe of his danger; and, on the firſt certain aſſurance of an in- 

vaſion, Tyrconnel was directed to tranſport four thouſand forces 

to England. Every day uſhered in new advices and reports. In 

Ireland they were received with agitation and aſtoniſhment : 

Engliſh and Iriſh alike ruſhed in crowds to Dublin, impatient 

for intelligence, and eager to confirm their hopes or allay their 

fears, by conferring with their aſſociates. The Iriſh catholics 

ſill affected to deſpiſe the prince of Orange and his attempt. 

They exclaimed that the States of Holland were weary of him ; 

and, therefore, were ſending him on a deſperate enterprize, to 

end his days on a ſcaffold like the duke of Monmouth. Nugent, 

the lord chief juſtice, delivered theſe ſentiments from the bench, 

and ſpoke with delight of Engliſh rebels hung up every where 


in cluſters. But, advices were ſoon received that the * 
a 
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had landed, that James was deſerted by his ſubjects, that the 
prince advanced, that he every day gained new adhggents. The 
Iriſh and their chief governour forgot their pride, and ſunk at 
once into conſternation, Tyrconnel deſcended to flatter the 
proteſtants, to boaſt of his equal and impartial government, and 
to court them to make the moſt favourable repreſentations of 
his conduct. The Engliſh proteſtants, on the other hand, were 
rouſed from their dejection; and no ſooner had they received 
intelligence of commiſſioners being ſent by the king, and a 
treaty opened with the prince of Orange, than the moſt ſpirited 
among them propoſed to ſeize the caftle of Dublin. But the 
uncertainty of events in England, the well-known ſeverity of 
James, ſhould he once be extticated from his preſent diſtreſs, 
and ſome hopes that Tyrconnel would of himſelf abandon. the 
government, operated on the more cautious, and defeated this 
deſign. In the mean time, new commiſſions were iſſued by 
Tyrconnel for levying forces. They were granted to all who- 
would accept them, without paying even the fees of office. The 
popiſh clergy enjoined their people to take arms in this time of. 
danger. in every quarter of the kingdom an armed rabble ſud- 
dealy ſtarted up, who called themſelves the king's ſoldiers, 
and unpaid and unreftrained by government, fupported them- 
ſelves by open depredations. - The Engliſh inhabitants endea- 
voured to defend themſelves againſt theſe marauders, and the 
whole country ſeemed gradually to decline from the order and: 
ſecurity of ſocial and civil life. 7d | 


A LETTER addreſſed by an unknown perſon to lord Mount- N Mackenz: 
Alexander, in the county of Down, warned him of a general Impartial 


maſſacre intended by the Iriſh. The ſtyle was mean and vul- Account of 


gar; nor was the information on that account leſs plauſible : it — 885 


was confident and circumſtantial, and pointed out Sunday the gom the 
ninth day of December, as the preciſe time when this bloody Notes of an 


deſign was to be executed, without diſtinQion of ſex, age, or 7e Lond. 


condition. 168 9. 
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condition. The like intelligence was conveyed to ſome other 

Barris's Life gentlemen a the northern province. And whether theſe letters 
on were the contrivance of artifice, or the effect of credulity, their 
No. xxi. Influence was wonderful. Men habitually poſſeſſed with hor- 
rour of Iriſh barbarity, who in the very ſcene of all the ſuffer- 

ings of their fathers, had liſtened from their infancy to hideous 
narratives of the inſurrection in the year ſixteen hundred and 
forty-one, who were now expoſed to the inſolence and violence 

of the Iriſh, and ready to catch the alarm at the leaſt appear- 

ance of commotion, could not heſitate a moment to give credit 

to theſe informations. They were confirmed by ſome ſuſpicious 

Mackenzie. Circumſtances. Popith prieſts had announced to their congre- 
gations what they called © a ſecret intention,” and enjoined 

them to ſtand ready armed to obey their orders. It was remem- 

bered, that a friar of Derry had preached with unuſual energy on 

the ſubje of Saul's deſtroying, the Amalekites, and the iniqui- 

ty of ſparing thoſe whom divine vengeance had devoted to de- 
ſtruction. Lord Mount Alexander's letter was inſtantly ſent 

to Dublin; copies multiplied ; the intelligence was conveyed 

through all orders of men. In a moment the capital became a 

ſcene of uproar and confuſion; the guards of the lord deputy 

ſtood aſtoniſhed ; the caſtle bridge was drawn up, while a tu- 
multuous crowd of men, women, and children, ran precipitate- 

ly to the ſhore, imploring to be conveyed away from the dag- 

gers of the Iriſh, In vain did Tyrconnel diſpatch two lords to 

aſſure them of ſecurity and protection; their remonſtrances 

were drowned in clamour, ſhrieking, and wailing. An unuſual 

number of veſſels lay in the harbour ; the people crowded 

them in an exſtacy of terrour and impatience, leaving their leſs 
ſucceſsful friends ſtupified with expectation of the fatal 


blow. 
Impart'al Tus dreadful intelligence was ſoon conveyed to every part of 
Acccuit, Ireland. In ſome places it was received on the very day aſſigned. 


& C. for 
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for the maſſacre. The people ſtarted ſuddenly from their devo- 
tions, fled aſtoniſhed, propagated the pannic, and thus ſwelled 
the crowds of fugitives; ſome gained the coaſt, and were 
tranſported to England, others ſought ſhelter in walled towns 
and proteſtant ſettlements, leaving their effects and habitations 
to the mercy of Iriſh plunderers. In the northern counties, 
where the proteſtants were moſt numerous, they collected the 
arms ſtill left among them, reſolving to defend themſelves, and 
already meditating the deſign of riſing againſt the preſent go- 


vernment. 


Or all the. northern cities, Derry, or London-Derry, (as it 
was called) afforded principal ſhelter to the fugitive proteſtants. 
Seated on the weſt ſide of the Lake Foyle, it maintained a com- 
munication, by a ferry, with the county called by the ſame 
name with the capital: it was ſurrounded by a firm wall, Walker's 
ſtrengthened by baſtions, but was by no means ſufficient to Diary of the . 


Siege of 


ſuſtain the ſiege of a regular army. On the firſt alarm of an Derry. 

invaſion of England by the prince of Orange, Tyrconnel had Mackenzie. 

recalled the garriſon -of this city to Dublin. It conſiſted of a 

regiment well diſciplined and appointed ; it was under the com- 

mand of lord Mountjoy, ſon of primate Boyle ; and being for 

the moſt part compoſed of proteſtants, was acceptable to the in- 

habitants. Tyrconnel ſoon perceived the errour of leaving this 

city to the government of the townſmen, and detached the 

earl of Antrim's regiment, conſiſting entirely of papiſts, Iriſh, 

and Highlanders, to take their quarters in Derry. A body of 

twelve hundred men, tall and terrible in their aſpect, followed 

by a crowd of women and children, arrived at a village called 

Limavaddy, within twelve miles of Derry, at the very moment 

when the inhabitants received the informations of an intended 

maſſacre, and were deliberating on this important intelligence, 

The proprietor of this village was terrified at the diſorder and 

turbulence of a body, which, in this time of ſuſpicion, ſeemed 
Vol. III. U u u rather 
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rather the inſtruments of {laughter and barbarity, than the re- 
gular forces of government. He inſtantly diſpatched the moſt 
alarming accounts to Derry of the number, appearance, and 
deſtination of his gueſts, conjuring the citizens to ſhut their gates 
againſt the barbarous crew. His letter found them already alarm- 
ed by the general reports of danger. They were collected in 
their ſtreets, conferring earneſtly, ſome reſolute, ſome wavering, 
ſome wiſhing to exclude the popiſh forces without appearing to 
take part in the attempt. Tomkins and Norman, two alder- 
men, conſulted. the biſhop : the biſhop, cautious from years, 
and, by his principles, an enemy to reſiſtance, preached peace 
and ſubmiſſion. Some graver citizens concurred with him; 
others affected to concur. 'The troops approached ; two of their 
officers were already in the town to provide quarters ; an ad- 
vanced party appeared within three hundred yards of the Ferry- 
gate. In this critical moment, nine young men of the popu- 
lace, with an enthuſiaſtic ardour, drew their ſwords, ſnatched 
up the keys of the city, raiſed the draw- bridge, locked the 
Ferry-gate, were inſtantly joined by numbers of their own 
rank, ſecured the other gates, aſſembled in the great ſquare, 
deaf to all timid counſels and remonſtrances, ſeized the maga- 
zine, and were ſoon countenanced and applauded by men of 
better condition. The body of inhabitants caught the ſame ſpirit, 
and declared for a brave defence. Their numbers were quick- 
ly encreaſed by a conflux from the neighbouring diſtricts ; the 
magazine afforded them ſome few arms, and a ſmall quantity 
of ammunition. Philips of Limavaddy, the man who firſt en- 
couraged them to this enterprize, was choſen their governour. 
They threatened to fire on the king's ſoldiers, and conjured 
their neighbours to concur with them in defence of their lives, 


their properties, and religion. 


To the ſociety of London they immediately tranſmitted an 
account of their dangers and proceedings ; and Cairnes the 
moſt 
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moſt conſiderable of their party, was commiſſioned to ſolicit 

ſuccours from the prince of Orange. At the ſame time, their Apology for 

magiſtrates and graver citizens, anxious for the event of an en- the Proteſt. 

terprize commenced under every diſadvantage, addreſſed them- e ; 
ſelves to lord Mountjoy, and, by his mediation, to'Tyrconnel. ol. III. | 
They ſet forth their utter inability to reſtrain the populace, ter- Mackenzie. 

rified by the rumours of a maſſacre, and the outrages of the 

new-raiſed regiment ; aſcribing their inſurrection to providence, 

who had ſtirred them up for their own ſafety and the public 

peace, againſt the wild attempts of the northern Iriſh. They 

declared their reſolution to confine themſelves entirely to ſelf- 

defence, without violating their allegiance ; at the ſame time, 

they repreſented the vaſt number of northern proteſtants who 

had been driven to take arms from the ſame fears, and for the 

ſame purpoſes. | . 


TracoxNEL, too late, perceived his errour in withdrawing walker's 
his garriſon from Derry, and endeavoured to correct it. Lord Diary. 
Mountjoy, and Lundy his lieutenant-colonel, were inſtantly re- 
manded to Ulſter with fix companies, and ordered to reduce 
this city. Mountjoy, a proteſtant lord, was highly acceptable 
to the inhabitants; his popiſh forces they deteſted. They diſ- 
claimed all mutinous and ſeditious purpoſes, but ſtill expreſſed 
their firm purpoſe, to defend themſelves, After various con- 
ferences, Mountjoy was admitted upon conditions. It was par- 
ticularly ſtipulated, that a free pardon ſhould be granted with- 
in fifteen days; that, in the mean time, two companies only 
ſhould be quartered in the city z that the forces afterwards ad- 
mitted ſhould be formed one half of proteſtants at leaſt ; that 
until the pardon were received the citizens ſhould keep the 
guards ; and that all ſhould be left at liberty who defired to re- 
move. Tyrconnel had now the mortification of finding the 
people of Derry aſſuming the power of purginz and modelling 
his forces, and diſmiſſing and diſarming his popiſh ſoldiers. 

U u u 2 Mountjoy 
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Mountjoy aſſumed the command of their city, and was obeyed 
as a friend and aſſociate. By his advice the arms were repair- 
ed, money chearfully ſubſcribed, ammunition purchaſed in 


Scotland, and Cairnes the agent earneſtly ſolicited -to procure 
ſupplies. 


Hamilton's THE northern proteſtants beheld the ſpirit of the men of 
1 Derry with a generous emulation. Enniſkillen, the only 
n borough-town in the county of Fermanagh, ſituated on an 

iſland in the narrow part of Lake Erne, and inhabited by a few 


reſolute proteſtants, refuſed admittance to two companies of 


Mackenzie. Tyrconnel's popiſh army. In Downe, Donnegal, Tyrone, Ar- 


magh, Monaghan, parties aroſe under the direction of Mount- 
Alexander, Blaney, Rawdon, Skeffington, and other leaders. 
Their aſſociations were publiſhed in the ſeveral counties, declar- 
ing, that they had united for ſelf-defence and the proteſtant re- 
ligion ; that they reſolved to act in ſubordination to the govern- 
ment of England, and to promote a free parliament. County 
councils were nominated, and a general council, to meet at 
Hillſborough, which appointed officers, and directed the opera- 
tions of the aſſociated body. 


Secret Con- THE Northerns had the fairer opportunity of forming and 
fults, &. ſtrengthening this aſſociation, as Tyrconnel trembled in the ca- 
_—_— o pital, and ſeemed on the point of abandoning the kingdom. His 
©. counſellors repreſented the vanity of contending with the prince 

of Orange, and the defperate circumſtances of James. He 

ſeemed convinced, and ready to reſign his government ; pro- 

feſſed to wait only until it ſhould be demanded from him, and 

peeviſhly aſked whether he ſhould caſt the ſword of ſtate over 

the caſtle wall. He prevailed on ſome proteſtants to notify 

theſe his ſentiments to their friends in London. Keating, the 

judge, in a letter to Sir John Temple, enlarged on the diſtract- 

ed ſtate of Ireland, and the jealoufies both of proteſtants and 
catholics, declaring, that the army was ready to diſband, an 

t 
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that the deputy only waited for directions from England. In 

the preſent unſettled ſtate of affairs in London, ſuch informa- 

tions were flattering. That momentous interval between the 

flight of James and the inveſtiture of William with the ſove- 
reignity, engaged this prince too buſily, and agitated him too 
violently, to allow any attention to the affairs of Ireland. The 
Engliſh ſubjects of this kingdom had been lately deprived of a 
powerful advocate, by the death of the duke of Ormond. Their Clarend. 
applications were now made to lord Clarendon ; and ſoon after Diary. 
the arrival of the prince in London, ſome gentlemen of Ireland 
requeſted this lord to preſent them to his highneſs, in order to 

lay before him the ſtate of their country. Clarendon was by no 

means acceptable to the prince: he had, with great ſeverity, 
condemned the forward deſertion of his ſon lord Cornbury ; and, 
although he himſelf ſoon followed his example, yet he was 
thought cold to the intereſts of the prince of Orange, and af- 

feed to treat the deſign of ſeating him on the throne with in- 
dignation and diſguſt. It is alſo ſaid, that William had ſome Secret Con- 
ſecret intimations, that on the ſettlement of the nation Claren- ſults, &c. 
don entertained hopes of returning to his Iriſh government ; 

that Tyrconnel hated him, and that nothing was ſo likely to 
confirm him in a deſperate oppoſition, as any countenance 

ihewn to this lord and his pretenſions. However, this may be, 

he could not be admitted to the prince without various delays, 

and was at length received with coldneſs. When the prince 

was obliged to receive a formal addreſs of the proteſtant ſub- Carend. 
jects of Ireland, ſenſible that it was not at preſent in his power Diary. 
to aſſiſt them, he returned a conciſe and phlegmatic reply: I 
thank you; I will take care of you.“ . 


WHrar he had neither leiſure nor power to attempt openly, Memoirs ot 
William laboured to-effe by practiſing ſecretly with Tyrcon- Ireland. 
nel. Richard Hamilton, a popiſh general, ſent into England on 
the firſt alarm of an invaſion, was, in ſome ſort, his priſoner. 


He 
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lem dada He was eſteemed a man of honour, had ſerved with reputation 
Dette. in France, but was baniſhed on account of his imprudent ad- 
dreſſes to the king's daughter, princeſs of Conti. He was re- 
commended to the prince as one who had conſiderable influence 
on Tyrconnel. He propoſed to repair to Ireland, and confer 
with his friend the deputy, expreſſing the utmoſt confidence 
of perſuading him to reſign his government; and promiſing to 
return ſhould he prove unſucceſsful. William readily embrac- 
ed this overture. Hamilton arrived at Dublin; but, inſtead of 
executing his commiſſion, adviſed Tyrconnel to maintain his 
ſtation, aſſuring him, that the affairs of England began to wear 
an aſpect favourable to James, and that nothing but the firm- 
neſs of his friends was neceſſary to reinſtate him. Tyrconnel 


was thus determined in his meaſures, and Hamilton continued, 
and was employed in Ireland. 


STILL the deputy found it neceſſary to diſſemble. He aſſur- 

ed the proteſtant lords of his readineſs to ſubmit to the prince of 

Orange. By the warmth of his expreſſions, which was miſ- 

taken for the effect of conviction, and ſincerity, he perſuaded 

lord Mountjoy to repair to James, in conjunction with the 

chief baron, Rice, to repreſent the weak condition of Ireland, 

and the neceſſity of yielding to the times, inſtead of exaſperat- 

ing his Engliſh ſubjects by a futile attempt to conquer England 

by his Iriſh powers. He even intimated, that if the king ſhould 

refuſe to ſurrender Ireland, he ſhould regard the refuſal as the 

effect of force, and deem himſelf fully warranted to reſign his 

Harcis's if Authority, In accepting this unpopular commiſſion, Mountjoy, 

ofKingWill. was careful to ſtipulate with Tyrconnel, that no more levies 

ae ſhould be made, no more arms or commiſſions given out, no 
C. XXIII. 

more troops commanded into Ulſter, no perſons impriſoned, no 

private houſe diſturbed by ſoldiers. He departed, and on his 

arrival at Paris was committed to the Baſtile, while Rice em- 

ployed himſelf in ſoliciting ſuccours for the ſervice of his 

maſter: 
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maſter. - At Dublin Tyrconnel grew outrageous; he utterly 
denied the ſtipulations made with Mountjoy ; the arms- yet 
remaining in the hands of proteſtants were wreſted from* them 
by his ſoldiers in every place ſubject to his power, their horſes 
ſeized, their perſons inſulted, and their houſes plundered, 
Temple, ſon of Sir William, at whoſe inſtances Hamilton 
had been employed, was pierced too deeply by theſe melancholy 


effects of his advice, and in the bitterneſs of vexation put an 
end to his own life. 


Taz deputy was farther encouraged by a meſſenger from king Secret Con- 


James, aſſuring him that he would ſoon appear in Ireland with * 4 — 
a powerful armament. He had too long ſuffered the northern of Ireland. 
aſſociators to proceed unmoleſted, awed by lord Inchiquin in 
Munſter, who appeared in arms with more zeal than ſtrength ; 

in Connaught, by lord Kingſton, who ſtood at the head of the 
proteſtants in this province, and preſerved a communication 

with their brethren of Ulſter. The Northerns had attempted to 

reduce Carrictergus, but without ſucceſs; and, though their 

powers were greatly magnified, yet the men were inexperienced, 

their officers unſkilful, their ammunition utterly inſufficient, 

their arms ſuch as they had ſecreted on the general order for 
diſarming proteſtants. Theſe defects were ſupplied by zeal 

and ardour. On aſſurance of ſupplies from England, they 

boldly proclaimed William and Mary in the north-eaſtern 

towns. But their exultation was ſpeedily allayed. A procla- 

mation by the deputy commanded them tolay down their arms, N _ 
and to diſſolve their aſſemblies; and they had the mortification 33 8 
to find it ſubſcribed by lord Granard, and ſome other proteſtant State Tracts, 
counſellors. General Hamilton marched againſt them with a . III. 
formidable body of troops. They abandoned Newry ; they re- Mackenzie. 
tired gradually to Dromore ; here they were overtaken by the 

enemy; they fled before their ſuperiour numbers, and were 

purſued with ſlaughter ; they gained Hillſborough, but quickly 


abandoned 
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abandoned this town, reſignsd the caſtle, and continued their 
flight. They ſeemed entirely broken; ſeveral fled to Britain, 
others accepted protections from the Iriſh army. But, by the 
ſpirit and authority of Mount-Alexander, Rawdon, and other 
leaders, about four thouſand, were ſtill kept embodied, and 
took their ſtation at Colerain, in order to prevent the enemy 
from paſſing the river Bann: at the ſame time, thoſe of the 
north-weſt poured into Enniſkillen as their place of refuge. 


— rr —— 7 2 — —— 
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Impartialac- THe Iriſh army were ſo totally engaged in riot and plunder- 
ce. be: ing, that the confederates had time to collect, and to fortify 
land, &c. Colerain. Hither lord Blaney found it neceſſary to lead his par- 
ty from Armagh. The garriſons of Charlemont, and Mount- 
Joy were informed of his motions, and attempted to intercept 
him, by ſeizing the bridge at a place named Artrea, He was 
more alert, and ſecured the paſs juft at the moment of their 
approach. They advanced; he drew up his men and marched 
to attack them; they fled, were purſued and ilaughtered ; and 
this inconſiderable advantage ſerved to animate the Northerns. 
Colerain was attacked, and the enemy bravely repulſed ; but 
the place was not long found tenable. 'The Irith, after a ſuc- 
ceſsful ſkirmiſh, paſſed the Bann in boats, and the Northerns 
haſted by various routes to Derry, before the enemy ſhould cut 
them off from this their laſt refuge. 


From the time of lord Mountjoy's departure, the govern- 
ment of this city, and the principal direction of the north- 
_ eaſtern counties had been reſigned to Lundy, a man who flat- 
tered the proteſtants by declarations of attachment to their 
cauſe, and reſolution of fighting bravely, at leaſt againſt the 
tyrannical and illegal government of Tyrconnel. Notwith- 
ſtanding theſe public profeſſions, he was ſuſpected of retaining 
a regard to: James and his ſervice, He had frequently diſap- 
pointed the expectations of the aſſociate- proteſtants, obliged 


them to abandon poſts thought ſufficiently tenable, and by an 
| inactive 


inactive and irreſolute conduct, which was not attributed to 

any defect of courage, became generally ſuſpected. William 

in his embarraſſments was obliged to truſt and to employ him: 
and, when an officer of the name of Hamilton was ſent to 1 n 
Derry with arms, ammunition, and money, a commiſſion from Mackenzie. 
the new king was delivered to Lundy to command in the town, 

and to adminiſter the oaths to all officers civil and military. 

Some refuſed the oaths; Lundy would not conſent to take 

them publicly, alledging, that he had already ſworn on board 
Hamilton's veſſel. Murmurings and diſcontents were thus ex- 

cited among the people: ſome prepared to abandon a city ready 

to be. betrayed, when Cairnes, their agent, happily arrived 

from London, with aſſurances from king William, that troops 

and ſupplies were prepared for their relief and the general ſer- 

vice of Ireland. He conjured them by no means to deſert a 

cauſe fo glorious, and which muſt ſpeedily prove ſo triumph- 

ant. They forgot their ſuſpicions; they declared for a brave 
defence; the garriſon was regulated; proviſions' diſtributed ; ' 

Lundy ſcemed to haye caught the ſpirit of the people, and an- 
nounced his reſolution of marching to engage the enemy. 


In ſuch circumſtances, the garriſon received a new alarm, and 
the enemy became ſtill more formidable. James had caſt him- 
ſelf into the arms of the French king. Louis commiſerated his 
fallen ſtate, and hated William, who had juſt declared war 
againſt him. Preparations were made for the ſervice of the 
royal exile; and James, after a mortifying attendance on the 
miniſters, and after variousdifficulties and obſtacles raiſed by their 
intrigues, at length effected his embarkation. Fourteen ſhips of 
war, ſix frigates, and three fire ſhips, attended him at Breſt. * About 

Vor. III. Xxx twelve 


* In fixing on this number, I follow Ralph, and the tract quoted as his 
authority. Rereſby's magnificent account of this embarkation ſeems only the 
echo of thoſe rumours which James's party induſtriouſſy ſpread in England, with 


the artifice or vanity uſual on ſuch occaſions. | 
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Mem. de la twelve hundred forces of his own native ſubjects in the pay of 


Fayette. 


Rereſdy. 


Kennet. 


Ralph. 


France, and one hundred French officers, formed his army. 
The count de Lauſun was deſtined to command it. He con- 
ferred the Garter on this favourite; but, as he had not influ. 
ence ſufficient to make him a duke of France, Lauſun was dif- 
guſted, and declined to take part in the expedition. Mareſchal 
Rofen, a German officer, was ſubſtituted in his place as lieu- 
tenant-general. © Louis, we are told, in the ardour of genero- 
ſity, offered to ſupply him with a French army, But James 
ſeemed to have caught the fire of heroiſm from his protector, 


and earneſtly replied, that © he would recover his domini- 


* ons by the aſſiſtance of his own ſubjects, or periſh in the at- 
„ tempt.” They parted with mutual expreſſions of tenderneſs 
and affection; and Louis, to diſpel the gloom of his friend, 
gayly expreſſed his wiſh never to fee him more, as the beſt he 
could form for his intereſt. 


He failed from Breſt, and on the twelfth day of March 
landed at Kinſale, reſolving, contrary to the ſentiments of ſome 
of his adherents, to make Ireland the ſcene of his operations, 
where his party was numerous, and where he might ſupport a 
brilliant appearance of royalty. At Cork Tyrconnel appeared 


to congratulate his maſter, and expreſſed his zeal by ordering 


a magiſtrate to execution who had declared for the prince of 
Orange. James inſtantly created him a duke. In a ſtately pro- 
greſs he arrived at the capital; and on the twenty-fourth day 
of the ſame month made his triumphant entry, followed by a 
ſplendid train of French, Britiſh, and Iriſh, attended by the 
Count d' Avaux, in the character of ambaſſadour of France, met 
by the magiſtrates, and the whole body of popiſh eccleſiaſtics, 
fecular and regular, in their proper habits, with the hoſt borne 
in ſolemn proceſſion, and adored devoutly by the king, amidſt 
the acclamations of thoſe who favoured his cauſe, and thoſe 
who could not reſiſt his power. 
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App Ess Es were inſtantly poured upon him from all orders &. D. ow 
of people. That of the proteſtant eſtabliſhed clergy touched 
gently on the diſtraction of the times, and the grievances they 
had experienced. He aſſured them of protection and redreſs, * 
To the univerſity he was ſtill more gracious: he promiſed to 
defend, and even to enlarge their privileges. But his faireſt 
declarations were received with coldneſs and ſuſpicion, when 
all the remaining proteſtants of the privy council were removed, 
and their places ſupplied by d'Avaux, Powis, Berwick, the biſhop 
of Cheſter, and others 'of his zealous adherents, He now 
iſſued five ſeveral proclamations: by the firſt, he ordered all 
proteſtants who had lately abandoned the kingdom to return and 
accept his protection, under the ſevereſt penalties, and that 
his ſubjeQs of every perſuaſion ſhould unite againſt the prince 
of Orange : the ſecond was calculated to ſuppreſs robberies, 
commanding all catholics, not of his army, to lay up their 
arms in their ſeveral abodes: -a third invited the country to 
carry proviſions to his troops : by. the fourth he raiſed the value 
of money: and the laſt ſummoned a parliament to meet at Dub- 
lin on the ſeventh day of May. 


AFTER theſe firſt formal acts of ſovereignty, James natural- 
ly deemed the reduction of the Northerns a peculiar object of 
his attention. With reſpect to Derry, the great ſeat of what 
in his court was called rebellion, we are told, that different 
counſels were propoſed. Some declared for ſending an irre- Burnet. 
ſiſtible force which ſhould at once take the. city by ſtorm; 
others were for blocking it up, and reducing it by famine ; 
others again for preſſing it by a flow ſiege, ſo as to inure the 
Iriſh forces to fatigue and diſcipline, and to teach them the arts 
Xxx 2 of 


* 'This account is taken from the appendix of Leſley's anſwer to King. A 
the addreſs and anſwer are there ſtated at large, it ſeems to deere more credit 
than the repreſentations of ſome Engliſh writers. | | 
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of war. Fatally for the intereſts of James, this laſt meaſure 
was adopted; but to encourage the beſiegers, and to confound 


the ſtubborn inſurgents, he e! to * in perſon, bers: 
lead his forces to the walls. 


Aon theſe reſolute and active Northerns who took arms 
s againſt Tyrconnel and his maſter, was George Walker, a cler- 
gyman of a Vorkſhire family, and rector of a pariſn in the coun- 
ty of Tyrone. The danger and turbulence of the time, when 
the aſſiſtance of every man became neceſſary, called him forth 
in the defence of law, liberty, and religion; and in a cauſe the 
moſt glorious that a citizen can eſpouſe, he was zealous and in- 
defatigable. He raiſed a regiment, and commanded it. He 
flew from poſt to poſt, conferred with the leaders, and animat- 
ed the people, who were the more convinced of their danger 
when a man of his peaceable profeſſion appeared in arms. As 
the enemy grew more formidable by the arrival of James, he 
felt an increaſing ardour. He haſtened to Derry ; he informed 
Lundy of the approgch of this king, reminded him of his for- 
mer declarations, entreated him to give the enemy battle be- 
fore their whole ſtrength was collected, and his garriſon dimi- 
* Niſhed. Lundy ſtill affected vigour; as the Iriſh had paſſed the 
Bann, he was now to prevent them from crofling the Finn- 
Water: he ſtationed his forces, for this purpoſe; but, in the 
hour of danger, he refuſed to ſupport them, ſhamefully aban- 
doned his own poft, and hid himſelf within the walls of Derry, 
ſhatting the gates againſt many of thoſe who 8 the ſame 
refuge. 


| In the mean time, two Engliſh colonels, Cunningham and 
Richards, arrived in Lake Foyle with two Engliſh regiments. 
They notified their arrival to Lundy, whoſe orders they were 
to obey, adviſing him to ſecure the paſſes he had already aban- 
doned, that if a battle ſhould be neceſſary, he might engage 
to more advantage with their reinforcement to ſupport him. 44 

is 
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his return to Derry he received their letter; his written an- 
ſwer directed them to land; his meſſenger delivered his orders, 

that they ſhould leave their men on board, and come to the city 

with ſome. of their officers to conſult on the meaſures neceſſary 

in the preſent juncture, when there were not proviſions for ten 
days, though all unneceſſary perſons ſhould be removed. Eleven 
officers from the ſhips and five of the town formed a council of walker's 
war, in which it was readily agreed, in. conſequence of Lundy's Diary. 
repreſentations, that the place was by no means tenable ; that 
the Engliſh regiments ſhould not land; that the principal of- 
ficers ſhould privately withdraw from the town, and leave the 
inhabitants to make the beſt conditions in their power with the 
enemy. Theſe reſolutions, were. communicated to the town- 
council, where it was reſolved to offer terms of capitulation to 
James, who now advanced ſlowly, towards. the city. 


Tas: Es E proceedings were not long > ſecret t to the nr they [bid:. 
ſaw their, leaders: flying, the Engliſh regiments preparing to re- 
turn to England with all the proviſions a 5 for their relief, 
although Lundy aſſured them they ſhould land. They ex- 
claimed againſt the governour, the council, and every ſuſpect- 
ed officer; they roared out for vengeance againſt their betrayers. 
In the phrenſy of rage and terrour, they ſlew one officer as he 
was haſtening to eſcape from the city, another they wounded. 
In this moment of diſtraction, Murray, a brave and popular 
captain, arrived at the head of a reinforcement, and, although 
Lundy commanded him to retire, inſiſted on entering the 
town, and was received with acclamations. To the ſoldiers, 
who cagerly crowded. around him, he 1nveighed againſt the baſe 
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purpoſe of ſurrendering to a cruel and perfidious enemy, and 
was heard with rapture. While he expoſtulated with Lundy, 
they ruſhed to the walls, pointed their cannon, and fired on 
James and his advanced party, who approached to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of the city. While the more cautious and timid ſent a de- 

putation 
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putation to apologize for this violence of an head- ſtrong popu- 
lace, they with one voice declared for defence. Governour, 
councils, magiſtrates, at once loſt all authority. Lundy re- 
ſigned all care of the city, and concealed himſelf in his own 
houſe. The garriſon choſe for themſelves two new governours, 
Walker, the gallant eccleſiaſtic, and one major Baker, that if 
either ſhould fall they might not be left without command. By 
direction of theſe men they were formed into eight regiments, 
amounting to ſeven thouſand and twenty men, three hundred 


and forty- one officers. 


When the firſt ſudden agitation had ſubſided, their reſolution 
grew compoſed and deliberate. They ſuffered the timid to 
depart unmoleſted. Lundy, by connivance of the new go- 
vernours, eſcaped to the ſhips in a diſguiſe ſuited to his mean- 
neſs, bending under a load of match. The ſtores were viewed, 
orders iſſued, and obeyed with regularity ; each regiment had its 
own ground, each company knew its own baſtion ; they repair- 
ed each to their poſt without any military parade," but without 
confuſion or diſorder. Eighteen clergymen of the eſtabliſhed 
church, and ſeyen non-conformiſt teachers, chearfully ſhared 
the labours and dangers of the ſiege; and, in their turns, every 
day collected the people in the cathedral church, and by the fer- 
your of their devotions, and thoſe ſtrains of eloquence which 
their circumſtances inſpired, animated and enflamed their 
hearers. Some jealouſies, however, broke out from theſe diffe- 
rent religious parties, even in the hour of their common dan- 
ger ; and one diſſenting teacher pronounced thoſe unworthy to 
fight for the proteſtant cauſe, who ſhould refuſe to'take the co- 
venant. But the diſcreet and pious of both parties prevailed, 
preached obedience and mutual union, and laboured to elevate 
the people to the utmoſt pitch of that devotional ſpirit which 
renders courage irreſiſtible. | 


AND 
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Axp here one might dwell with aſtoniſhment on this deſpe- 
rate attempt of a garriſon, in a town meanly fortified and mi- 
ſerably ſupplied; as yet encumbered with thirty thouſand fugi- 
tives who could give them no aſſiſtance, and aſſailed by twenty 
thouſand beſiegers. But the plain, unſtudied, unadorned effu- 
ſions of their brave governour, Walker, riſe above all elaborate = 
deſcription. It did. beget” ſaith he, © ſome diſorder among ae 
us and confuſion, when we looked about us and ſaw what we Diary. 
ning away from us. A garriſon we had, compoſed of a num- 2 
ber of poor people frightened from their own homes, and 
ſeemed more fit to hide themſelves than to face an enemy. 
When we conſidered, that we had no perſons. of any experi- 
* ence in war among us, and thoſe very perſons, that were ſent 
to aſſiſt us, had ſo little confidence in the place, that they 

no ſooner ſaw it but they thought fit to leave it; that we had 
but few horſe to ſally out with, and no forage ; no engineers 
to inſtruc us in our works.; no fire- works, not ſo much as a 
hand-granado to annoy the enemy; not a gun well mounted 
in the whole town; that we had ſo many mouths to feed, and 
not above ten days proviſion for them in the opinion of our 
former governours; that every day ſeveral left us, and gave 
conſtant, intelligence to the enemy; that they had ſo many 
opportunities to divide. us, and fo often. endeavoured. it, and 
to betray the governours ; that they were ſo-numerous, fo 
powerful, and well-appointed. an army, that in all human 
probability we could not think ourſelves in leſs danger than 
the Iſraelites at the Red- Sea; when we conſidered all this, it 
was obvious enough what a dangerous undertaking we had 
ventured upon. But the reſolution and courage of ous people, 
and the neceſſity we were under, and the great confidence and 
dependence among us on God Almighty, that he would take care 
of us and preſerve us, made us overlook all thoſe difficulties.” 


WIr. 


were doing, our enemies all about us, and our friends run- 4to. Lond. 
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Wirz minds thus poſſeſſed, they reſiſted both the perſua- 
ſions and the aſſaults of their beſiegers. They made their ſallies 
in a manner unauthoriſed by military rules. Any officer that 

could be ſpared engaged in the adventure, and any ſoldiers 

Walker's who pleaſed followed his ſtandard. Such were the repeated 

Dar. ſucceſſes of this irregular war, that when the beſiegers bat- 
tered the walls, the garriſon had the hardineſs to adviſe them 
to ſpare their labour and expence, as their gates were ever 
open, and wider than any breach they could make. Eleven 
days James continued his affaults with repeated mortifications, 
and without any proſpect of ſucceſs, Impatient of his diſap- 
pointments, he left the camp and returned to Dublin, peeviſh- 
ly exclaiming, that if his army had been 1 they would 
have brought him the town piece meal. The only exploit 
performed in his northern expedition was that of reducing the 
fort of Culmore, and this he was * to have atchieved 
by the help of money. 


Tux garriſon of Derry ſtill continued to defeat all the at- 
tempts of their beſiegers, and to harraſs them by ſucceſsful 
ſallies. But they were ſoon threatened with more terrible 
enemies, diſeaſe and famine. The heats of ſummer proved 
even peſtilential to men fatigued and confined, and their ſcan- 
ty and unwholſome diet enflamed their diſorders. In the 
heavineſs of their affliction, and their melancholy forebodings, 
they diſcovered in Lake-Foyle thirty ſhips, which they doubt- 
ed not had been ſent to their relief from England. Theſe in- 
deed contained troops, arms, ammunition, and proviſions, 
under the command of Kirk ; but Kirk was too much hardened 
againſt the diſtreſſes of his fellow-creatures to make any hazardous 
attempt in favour of the garriſon. He was alarmed at magnifi- 
cent accounts of the force and diſpoſitions of an enemy who 
were caſt into conſternation at his appearance. He heſitated, 


and returned no chearful anſwer to the ſignals of the beſieged. 
The 


| Thid. 
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The enemy, encouraged by this irreſolution, prepared to oppoſe 
his paſſage. Their batteries were planted, and their forces 
ranged on each ſide the lake where it grew narrow towards 
the city, and from two oppoſite forts they ſtretched a boom 
acroſs the water, formed of ſtrong timber joined by iron chains 
and ſtrengthened by thick cables. 


Tux fleet, to which the garriſon looked for relief, ſet fail 
and diſappeared. With great difficulty, and after repeated diſ- 
appointments, they at length received the afflicting intelli- 
gence from Kirk, that, as he found it impoſſible to force a paſ- 
ſage by the river for his ſtores and victuals, he had failed round 
to lake Swilly, if by any means he might give ſome diverſion to 
the enemy, and ſend ſupplies to the proteſtant forces collected 
at Enniſkillen. He comforted them, at the ſame time, with an 
aſſurance that he would ſtill relieve them; that more forces were 
hourly expected from England; that voth there and in Scot- 
land affairs were entirely favourable to the new government ; 
that, by the intelligence he had gained, the beſiegers could not 
long continue to inveſt them ; adviſing them, at the ſame time, 
to be good huſbands of their proviſions.” From this ad- 
vice they drew a melancholy preſage of all their future ſuf- 
ferings, | 


Every day the garriſon was leſſened by diſeaſe, and the walker's 
wretched ſurvivors more and more enfeebled by fatigue and Diary. 


hunger. Baker, one of their governours, died; they choſe an 
officer of the name of Mitchelbourne to ſucceed him. When 
numbers of them were ſcarcely able to ſupport their arms, they 
threatened death to any who ſhould mention a ſurrender. Ge- 
neral Hamilton endeavoured to move them by perſuaſion; they 
reproached him with his own treachery. Roſen, who was ſent 
to command the ſiege, and conducted it with vigour and addreſs, 
thundered out dreadful menaces againſt them ; and thus, by 
convincing them that no mercy was to be expected, confirmed 
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their reſolution. Outrageous at this obſtinacy, he declared, 


that if the town were'not ſurrendered by the firſt day of July, 
all of their faction through the whole country to Balyſhannon, 
Charlemont, Belfaſt, Inniſowen, protected and unprotected 
alike, ſhould be given up to plunder, and driven under their 
walls, there to periſh, unleſs relieved by a ſurrender of the 
town. The appointed day arrived, but the garriſon continued 
their defence. On the next morning a confuſed multitude was 
ſeen hurrying towards the walls. At a diſtance they were miſ- 
taken for enemies; the garriſon fired on them, but happily 
without any damage to the thouſands of miſerable proteſtants, 
of all ages and conditions, infirm, old, young, women, infants, 
goaded on by ſoldiers whoſe cars were tortured with their 
ſhrieks, and who executed their hideous orders with tears. 
The afflicting ſpectacle tranſported the garriſon to fury. Num- 
bers of the wretched ſufferers, thus driven to periſh beneath their 
walls, conjured them with bended knees and lifted hands, by 
no means to conſider their diſtreſs, but to defend their lives 
bravely againſt an enemy who ſought to involve them all in one 
common ſlaughter. A gallows was now erected i in view of the 
beſiegers; they were aſſured, that all the priſoners taken by 
the garriſon ſhould be inſtantly executed, unleſs their friends, 
were allowed to depart. Confeſſors were even admitted to pre- 
pare them for death; but Roſen was ſtill unmoved. Happily 
the intelligence of his barbarous intentions flew to Dublin. 
The proteſtant biſhop of Meath remonſtrated to James ; he an- 
ſwered, that he had already ordered theſe captives to be releaſed, 
obſerving, that ſuch ſeverities were uſual i in foreign ſervice, how- 
ever ſhocking to his ſubjects. Thoſe, who ſurvived a confine- 
ment of almoſt three days without foflenance or ſhelter, were 
thus permitted to return to their habitations, where the rava- 
ges of the ſoldiery had left them no means of comfort. Some 
of their ableſt men were ſtolen into the town, and five * 
Uleleis 
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uſeleſs people crowded among them, and paſſed undiſcovered, 


notwithſtanding the. vigilance of the enemy. 
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Tus garriſon, with a confirmed horrour of the beſiégers, Walker. 


continued their obſtinate defence, and even made deſperate and 


ſucceſsful ſallies when they were too much weakened by hun- 
ger to purſue their advantage. The fleſh of horſes, dogs, and 
vermin, hides, tallow, and other nauſeous ſubſtances,” were 
purchaſed at extravagant prices, and eagerly devoured. Even 
ſuch miſerable reſources began to fail, and no means of ſuſte- 
nance could be found for more than two days, Still the lan- 
gnid and ghaſtly crowds liſtened to the exhortations of Walker ; 
ſtill he aſſured them from the pulpit that the Almighty would 
grant them a deliverance. While their minds were- yet warm 
with his harangue, delivered with all the eagerneſs of a man in 

ſpired, they diſcovered three ſhips in the lake making way to 
the town. Kirk, who had abandoned them from the thirteenth 
day of June to the thirtieth of July, at length thought fit, in 
their extreme diſtreſs, to make an hazardous attempt to relieve 
them ; an attempt which he might have made with leſs danger 
at the moment of his arrival, and which poſlibly might Rill 
have been deferred, had he not received ſome intimations of a 
treaty for ſurrendering, Two ſhips laden with proviſions, and 
convoyed by the Dartmouth frigate, advanced in view both of 
the garriſon and the beſiegers. On this intereſting object they . 
fixed their eyes in all the earneſtneſs of ſuſpence and expecta- 
tion. The enemy, from their batteries, from their muſketry, 
thundered furiouſly on the ſhips, which returned their fire with 
ſpirit. The foremoſt of the victuallers ſtruck rapidly againſt the 
boom, and broke it, but, rebounding with violence, ran 
a- ground. The enemy burſt inſtantly into ſhouts of joy, and 
prepared to board her; on the crowded walls the garriſon 
ſtood ſtupified by deſpair. The veſſel fired her guns, was 
extricated by the ſhock, and floated. She paſſed the boom, 
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and was followed by her companions. The town was relieved, 


and the enemy retired. 


Or ſeven thouſand five hundred men regimented in Derry, 
four thouſand three hundred only remained to be witneſſes of 
this deliverance ; and of theſe more than one thouſand were in- 
capable of ſervice. The wretched ſpectres had ſcarcely taſted 
food, when they had the hardineſs to march in queſt of the 
enemy; and ſome few men were loſt by adventuring too boldly 
on their rear- guard. They retired in vexation to Strabane, 
having loſt eight thouſand men by the ſword and by variouy 
diſorders, in a ſiege of one hundred and five days. 


Doane the whole courſe of this ſiege, James's army had 
been conſiderably embarraſſed in their operations by the Enniſ- 
killen-men, ſo were theſe proteſtants named who had collected 
about Enniſkillen, choſen Guſtavus Hamilton governour of 
their little town, and proclaimed William and Mary. Lord 
Galmoy marched to reduce them, and inveſted Crom caſtle, 
their frontier garriſon, ſeated on Lake-Erne. As he found it 
impracticable to bring up his cannon, he recurred to a ridicu- 
lous artifice: eight horſes were employed to draw two pieces 


formed of tin, bound with cords, and ſo coloured as to reſemble 


cannon. With this new ſpecies of artillery he threatened to 
batter the caſtle. The garriſon returned a defiance ; and being 
reinforced from Enniſkillen, ſallied, and drove the enemy from 
bets trenches, returning in triumph with conſiderable booty, 
the tin cannon which had been drawn up with ſo much. 
apparent difficulty. Galmoy thus became contemptible ; he 
ſoon rendered himſelf deteſtable. On his march he had taken 
two youths priſoners, with whom he found commiſſions from 
the prince of Orange. He now propoſed to exchange them for 
one of his own officers. The officer was returned, but the 
youths were executed; and the Northerns thus confirmed in 
their dread and abhorrence of an enemy that kept no faith. 
Their 
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Their numbers daily encreaſed, their excurſions were ſo ſuc- 
ceſsful, and both their numbers and ſucceſſes were ſo magni- 
fied, that the ruling party at Dublin expected them ſpeedily at 
their gates. But their real numbers were inſufficient for any 
conſiderable enterprize, nor were they furniſhed with arms or 
ammunition, until their victory over a party of the enemy at 
Belturbet, and the arrival of Kirk ſupplied their neceſſities. 
They thus became ſo formidable, that a plan was formed to at- 
tack them at once by three different armies. For this purpoſe, 
Macarthy, a gallant and experienced officer, lately created a 
peer, encamped at Belturbet with ſeven thouſand men; Sarſe- 
field, another general equally diſtinguiſhed, led an army from 
Connaught; Fitz James duke of Berwick, prepared to attack 
them from the North. But the ignorance of their danger prov- 
ed the means of their deliverance. They knew only of the mo- 
tions of the Connaught army. They marched out with a rapi- 
pidity unexpected and aſtoniſhing ; they ſurpriſed the enemy's 
camp, and routed them with conſiderable ſlaughter. Againſt 
the duke of Berwick they were leſs ſucceſsful. As he ap- 
proached to Enniſkillen, ſome companies, ſent to ſeize a poſt 
which they might defend againſt his numbers, ventured beyond 
the bounds preſcribed, were ſurpriſed, and cut to pieces; but 
at the approach of Hamilton the governour, Berwick retired. 


MacarTay, the remaining general, was ſtill more formi- Hamilton's 
dable : with an army which had already ſuppreſſed lord Inchi- Ators of 
quin in Munſter, he marched towards Enniſkillen, and inveſt- _ * 
ed Crom. An officer, called Berry, was detached to the relief 5 
of the caſtle; but, as the enemy advanced againſt him with a 
ſuperiour body, found it neceſſary to retreat. He was purſued; 

a ſkirmiſh followed, in which the Enniſkilleners were victori- 
ous ; and the arrival of the main bodies on each ſide, the one 
commanded by Macarthy, the other by Wolſley, one of Kirk's 
officers, produced a general engagement near Newtown-Butler 

and. 
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and Liſnaſkea; and from both theſe places the battle hath 


taken its name. The inferiour numbers of the Northerns were 
ſupplied by an undaunted reſolution, and an abhorrence of the 
enemy. They defeated and purſued them with great ſlaughter, 
granting quarter to none but officers. About two thouſand fell 
by the weapons of an enemy tranſported by zeal and reſent- 
ment, about five hundred plunged into lake Erne, and but 
one of all the multitude eſcaped. The ſame number were 
made priſoners, and with theſe their general, Macarthy. Stung 
with the diſgraceful iſſue of his expedition, he ruſhed upon the 
enemy from a wood, whither he had been driven with a few 
horſemen, was deſperately wounded, and conducted to -Ennif- 
killen, expreſſing fear that his wounds might not prove mortal. 
The news of this victory was ſoon conveyed to the army which 
retired from Derry, and ſerved to precipitate their flight, 
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the attsof ſettlement. —Cruel att of attainder, —paſſed, —conceal- 
ed. and diſcovered. Other acts of his fparliament. — Fames le- 
vies money by his prerogative.— His braſs coinage.—Meanneſs and 
cruelty of his government. Hi, conteſt with the univerſity of 
Dublin.-—Sufferings of the untverſity,—and of the proteſtant 
clergy. —Inſolence of popiſh clergy, — and bigotry of James. 
Levies raiſed for the ſervice of Ireland. Landing of duke 

 Schonmberg,—Carrricfergus ſurrendered. —Schomberg advances. 

Newry and Carlingford burnt by the duke of Berwick. —Iriſb 
retreat to Drogheda.—Schomberg encamps at Dundalk. — His 
di ftreſſes FJames offers battle, —Schomberg declines it —Con- 
ſpiracy in his camp. Excurſions and ſucceſs of the Enniſfilleners. 
— Miſery of the Engliſh camp,—Schomberg reinforced, —decamps, 
removes his fick, —retires to winter quarters, Diſappoint- 
ment and diſcontents of the Engliſb parhament,—Enquiry into the 
conduct of the war in Ireland —William reſolves to undertake the 
Iriſh war ,— Action at Cavan. — James and Schomberg reinforced. 
—Action in the bay of Dublin, —Charlemont ſurrendered —Wil-- 
liam lands at Carricfergus,—advances ſoutbward.— His vigour. 
His force. Council held by James. — He reſolves to defend the 
paſſage of the Beyne.— Situation of bis army—William's army 
encamped near the river. — William wounded, —Falſe rumours of 
bis death,—Deferters,, and their reports. —William. reſolves to 
paſs the river —Schombers diſguſted, — Diſpoſition of the forces. 
Battle of the Boyne. —Fames's army defeated. They retreat in 
good order.—Fames aſſembles the magiſtracy of Dublin. — 
His ungracious ſpeech, —He flies to France, Milliam advances 
towards the capital. 
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A. D. 1689. HILE the armies of James proceeded ſo unſucceſsfully 
in the northern province, this prince returned to Dub. 

lin; and here, in all the ſtate of ſovereignty, aſſembled his 

Kiog's State. parliament. In the upper houſe, a number of new popiſh lords, 
and ſeveral whoſe outlawries had been reverſed, gave a weight 

to their party which could not be balanced by four or five pro- 

teſtant lords ſtill remaining in the kingdom, and three prelates 
ſummoned by writ to this aſſembly. The commons were al- 

moſt entirely compoſed of men named by Tyrconnel, returned 

from ſuch counties as were ſubject to his power, or ſuch -cor- 
porations as he had previouſly modelled, The univerſity re- 

turned two proteſtant members, and about four more were ad- 

_ Leſlie's an- mitted from other places. The ſeſſion was, as uſual, opened by 
ee fa ſpeech from the throne, in which James commended the 
_— exemplary loyalty and zeal of his Iriſh ſubjects ; declared his 
abhorrence of invading either the rights of conſcience, or thoſe 

of property ; that it was his firm purpoſe to eſtabliſh liberty of 
conſcience whereſoever he had power, without any other teſt 

or diſtinction but that of loyalty; that he would readily con- 

ſent to any wholeſome laws for the good of the nation, the 
improvement of trade, and the relieving ſuch as had been in- 

jured by the late acts of ſettlement, © as far forth as might be 

* conſiſtent with reaſon, juſtice, and the public good,” He 
enlarged on the generoſity he had experienced from the moſt 
Chriſtian king ; and concluded with repeating his ſenſe of their 

King's State, . loyalty. Fitton, in the upper houſe, and Nagle, ſpeaker 
the commons, enlarged on this ſpeech; it was echoed by a 

joint addreſs; and a bill was immediately brought in, containing 


a recognition of the king's title, and an abhorrence of the prince 
of Orange and his uſurpation. 


A DECLARATION was now publiſhed by James, addreſſed to 
all his ſubjects of Ireland. In this he expreſſed a ſatisfaction, 
that ſince his arrival in this kingdom he had demonſtrated the 

falſehood 
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falſehood and malice of his enemies, by his favour to pro- 
teſtant ſubjects, and his protection of their properties, privileges, 
and religion; hoping that his ſubjects of England would hence 
form a judgment of what they might expect from him; and 
aſſuring all his ſubjects of a full pardon, if they ſhould re- 
turn to their obedience within twenty-four days after his ap- 
pearance in England. The moſt obvious rules of policy muſt 
have dictated a conduct conformable to this declaration. But in 
his preſent petty ſeat of royalty, James found himſelf totally 
enſlaved by different factions, and it is ſaid to have expreſſed a 
ſenſe of his condition. The ambaſſador d'Avaux, affected to 
take the lead in his council, and James was ſervilely attentive - 
not to afford him any pretence of complaint. All preferments 
in his army were given to Frenchmen, to the utter diſcontent 
and indignation of the Iriſh. The Iriſh were conſoled by their 
aſcendency in the new parliament, and with their uſual violence 
reſolved to ſeize the opportunity of providing for their own in- 
tereſts, without even a decent attention to the difficulties and 
embarraſſments of their king. Inſtead of providing relief for ue . 
the ſufferers by the acts of ſettlement and explanation, the com- count of the 
mons with a tumultuous ſhout of joy, received a bill for the re- State of Ire- 
peal of theſe acts. Daly, the popiſ judge, inveighed ſo vio- png he 
lently againſt it, as to incur the cenſure of the commons, who with great 
inſiſted on calling him to the bar, and obliging him to beg par- reels | 
don. But in a tranſport of joy, on ſome falſe intelligence of | on. 168. 
the ſurrender of Derry, they remitted this ſeverity. In the 
lords, to whom the bill was haſtily ſent up, the proteſtant 
biſhop of Meath argued againſt it both on the principles of 
Juſtice and of policy; and this, as we are told, by the direction 9 
and deſire of James. Whatever unfavourable opinion he had Legie. 
formed of the acts of ſettlement, and however his Iriſh miniſ- 
ters had poſſeſſed him with the hardſhips their countrymen had 
ſuſtained from theſe acts, yet nothing could more provoke the 
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Engliſh, even of his own party, than his countenancing this 
bill, It therefore ſeems natural to expect, that he muſt have 
expreſſed ſome diſapprobation of it. But it was not only a 
favourite object of the Iriſh, but warmly recommended by the 
French ambaſſadour ; and their united powers were not to be 
reſiſted. When an addrefs againſt the bill was preſented by 
the purchaſers under the aQs of ſettlement, James coldly re- 
plied, * that he could not do evil, that good might reſult from 
it.“ When ſome peers propoſed to enter their proteſt, he 
_ obſerved, that proteſts were uſual only in rebellious times. 


Tux bill for repealing the acts of ſettlement was thus paſſed, 

with a preamble which exculpated the Iriſh from rebelling in 

King's State. ſixteen hundred and forty-one ; and a clauſe whereby the real 
eſtates of all thoſe who dwelt in any of the three kingdoms, 

and did not acknowledge king James's power, or who aided or 
correſponded with thoſe who rebelled againſt him, ſince the 

firft day of Auguſt ſixteen hundred and eighty eight, were de- 

clared to be forfeited and veſted in the king. Thus, by a ſtrain 

of ſeverity at once ridiculous and deteſtable, almoſt every pro- 

teſtant of Ireland who could write was to be deprived of his eſtate. 


Bur this Iriſh parliament was not contented with recovering 

King's State, the eſtates of their anceſtors, and expelling the proteſtant pro- 
Appendix. prietors, by virtue of their preſent act. In the fullneſs of tri. 
umphant infolence, they reſolved on a proſcription as virulent 

as that of Rome. An act was paſſed by which a number of per- 

ſons in the ſervice of the prince of Orange, thoſe who had re- 

tired from the kingdom, and did not return in obedience to the 

king's proclamation, numbers who were refident in Britain, and 

therefore preſumed to be adherents to the new government, 

were all attainted of high treaſon, and adjudged to ſuffer the 

pains of death and forfeiture, unleſs they ſurrendered within 

certain periods aſſigned, It was provided, that the eſtates * 
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of thoſe who were detained abroad by ſickneſs, or non- age, 
ſhould be ſeized by the king; and, in defiance of juſtice and 
humanity, they were to prove their own innocence before they 
could be reſtored. Two thouſand four hundred and ſixty one 
perſons, of all orders and conditions, peers, peereſſes, prelates, 
baronets, knights, clergy, gentry, and yeomanry, were includ- 
ed in this dreadful ſentence. Their names were haſtily collect- 
ed by their reſpective neighbours, and received with ſo much 
eaſe and precipitation, that Nagle, on preſenting the bill to 
James, declared, that © many were attainted on ſuch evidence 
* as ſatisfied the houſe, and the reſt on common fame.“ It was 
ſo framed as to preclude the king from all power of pardoning, 
after the firſt day of November, 1689. In the mean time, a ſta- 
tute which affected the lives and properties of ſo many thou- 
ſands, was carefully concealed from them, and lay unknown in 
the cuſtody of the chancellor. At length, when four months King. 
had elapſed from the day limited for pardoning, Sir Thomas 
Southwell obtained a view of this fatal act for the inſtruction 
of his lawyer, who was to draw a warrant for his pardon, which 
James had promiſed. Nagle was ſurpriſed and enraged at this 
diſcovery : after ſome evaſions, he inſiſted, that the king was 
merely a truſtee for the forfeitures, and had now no power of 
pardoning Southwell. Nothing remained for James but to re- 
proach his attorney-general for having framed an act intrench- 
ing on his prerogative. 


Or the other acts made in this aſſembly, the more remark- 77 
able were a ſupplement to the bill of attainder, by which the | 
perſonal eſtates of abſentees were veſted in the king; one de- | 
claring that the parliament of England cannot bind Ireland, vi 
and againſt writs of errour and appeals to England ; one for li- 
berty of conſcience ; another which took away the proviſion 
formerly made for miniſters in towns corporate ; and one for 
entitling the Romiſh clergy to all tythes and eccleſiaſtical dues 
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payable by thoſe of their own communion. In ſome few in- 
ſtances James is ſaid to have ſtill diſcovered an attention to the 
ſentiments of the Engliſh : he oppoſed and defeated a bill for 
the repeal of Poyning's law ; nor would he conſent to eſtabliſh 
inns of court in Ireland for the education of law-ſtudents, a 
point ſo long and ſo ardently purſued by the [riſh catholics. 


Bur the execution of his government correſponded with the 
enormous exceſſes of his legiſlature. The parliament had grant- 
ed him a monthly ſubſidy of twenty thouſand pounds to be le- 
vied from lands. A tax ſo grievous was yet inſufficient for his 
purpoſes. While the parliament yet ſubſiſted, he iſſued a pro- 
clamation by virtue of his prerogative royal, impoſing another 
tax of the ſame rate on all chattles. Some of his own council 
ventured to remonſtrate againſt this arbitrary proceeding, and 
reminded him of the advantage it muſt give his enemies. But 
James had forgotten all ſcruples, for he could not obtain 
money from France. He reſented the interpoſition of his coun- 
ſellors ; he inſulted them with their own declaration, that it was 
a branch of his prerogative to levy money. If I cannot do 
„this,“ ſaid he, © Ican do nothing.” 


AN exhauſted country could ſcarcely ſupply theſe demands; 
and oppreſſive as they were, yet an extenſive military eſtabliſh. 
ment required new reſources. In defiance of law, reaſon, and 
humanity, the king choſe one reſource, which has rendered 
his name horrible to Iriſh proteſtants. By ſeizing the tools and 
engines of one Moore, who, by virtue of a patent of the late 
king, enjoyed the right of a copper-coinage in Ireland, he eſta- 
bliſhed a mint in Dublin and Limerick. Braſs and copper of 
the baſeſt kind, old cannon, broken bells, houſehold utenſils, 
were aſſiduouſſy collected; and from every pound-weight of 
ſuch vile materials, valued at four pence, pieces were coined and 
circulated to the amount of five pounds in nominal value. By 
the firſt proclamation they were made current in all payments 

to 
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to and from the king and the ſubjects of the realm, except in 
the duties on importation of foreign goods, money left in truſt, 
or due by mortgages, bills, or bonds; and James promiſed, 
that when this money ſhould be decried, he would receive it in 
all payments, or make full ſatisfaction in gold and ſilver. His 
ſoldiers were now paid in this coin; it was poured on the pro- 
teſtant traders. The nominal value was raiſed by ſubſequent 
proclamations; the original reſtrictions were removed, and 
this baſe money was ordered to be received in all kinds of pay- 
ments. As braſs and copper grew ſcarce, it was made of ſtill 
viler materials, of tin and pewter. It was obtruded on pro- 
teſtants with many circumſtances of inſolence and cruelty. Old 
debts of one thouſand pounds were diſcharged by pieces of vile 
metal, amounting to thirty ſhillings in intrinſie value. At- 
tempts were made to purchaſe gold and ſilver at immoderate \ 
rates with the braſs money; but this was quickly forbidden 
on pain of death; and when proteſtants attempted to exone- King. 
rate themſelves of theſe heaps of coin, by purchaſing the ſtaple 
commodities of the kingdom, James, by proclamation, ſet a 
rate on theſe commodities, demanded them at this rate, return- 

ed his braſs on the proprietors; and, with all the meanneſs of 
a trader, exported them to France. It appeared indeed, in the Simon on 
end, that James was the only gainer by this iniquitous projeQ; * an 55 
and that in the final courſe of circulation, his own party be- FEY 
came poſſeſſed of the greateſt part of this adulterate coin, juſt 
at the time when William had power to ſuppreſs it by procla- 
mation, Yet certain it is, that during that melancholy inter- 
val in which the popiſh party was predominant, proteſtants 
felt all the diſtreſſes ariſing from a ſtate of war and diſorder, 
agzravated by the wanton inſolence of their adverſaries. If they 
attempted to purchaſe corn, or other proviſions with the braſs. 
coin, theſe were inſtantly ſeized for the king's uſe, and the 
proprietors impriſoned, as men who intended to ſupply the ene- 


my.. 
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King's State, My. © We were at a loſs,” ſaith archbiſhop King, what the 
p. 139- 4t9- © meaning of taking away corn from proteſtant farmers, houſe- 


* keepers, and bakers ſhould be, when there was no ſcarcity in 
* the kingdom.—But Sir Robert Parker, and ſome others, 
{+ blabbed it out in the coffze-houſe, that they deſigned to 
ſtarve one half of the proteſtants, and hang the other ; and 
that it would never be well till this were done. We were ſen- 
ſible that they were in earneſt by the event, for no proteſtant 
could get a bit of bread, and hardly a drop-of drink in the 
* whole city of Dublin. Twenty or thirty ſoldiers ſtood con- 
«* ſtantly about every bake-houſe, and would not ſuffer a pro- 
* teſtant to come nigh them.” Such repreſentations are ſome- 
times derided as the fictions of an enflamed party. But how- 
ever improbable theſe inſtances of ſenſeleſs tyranny may appear, 
they are confirmed by undoubted traditions received from the ſuf- 
ferers, and tranſmitted with every circumſtance of credibility. 


In the midſt of public diſorder, of all that oppoſition already 
made to James, and all the dangers which threatened him, he 
was ſtill reſigned to the popiſh clergy, and with an unmanly 
bigotry ſtill adopted all their meaſures for the extenſion of po- 


Harris'sLife Pery. A ſchool ereQed at Kilkenny by the duke of Ormond, 
of King Wil. was converted into a popiſh ſeminary by a new charter. Re- 


Append. 


peated diſappointments had not diſcouraged his prieſts from their 


attempts on the univerſity of Dublin ; nor was James deterred 
by the conſequence of his invaſions on the Engliſh univerſities. 


Archives of In a few months after his arrival in Ireland, a mandamus was 


Trin. Col. 


Dub. MS. 


preſented to the governours of the univerſity of Dublin, in fa- 
your of Green, who had been already diſappointed of his ima- 
ginary profeſſorſhip. He was now deſtined to another office, 
that of ſenior fellow of Trinity College. At a time when this 
ſociety ſhared deeply in the general calamity, when no rents 
could be received, when their penſion from the Exchequer was 
with-held, when their daily food was purchaſed by ſelling ſome 

part 
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part of their remaining plate; when the terrours of royal ven- 

geance were thundered in their ears, and james and his forces 

at hand to execute their threats, the governours undauntedly 

refuſed obedience to the mandamus. They pleaded their own 

cauſe before Sir Richard Nagle ; they urged the incapacity of 
Green, and the falſe allegations of his petition, ** But there are 

much more important reaſons,” ſaid they, drawn as well 

from the ſtatutes relating to religion, as from the obligation 

* of oaths we have taken, and the intereſt of our religion 
„(which we will never deſert) that render it wholly impoſſible 

* for us, without violating our conſciences, to have any concur- 

*« rence, or to be any way concerned in the admiſſion of him.“ 

The iſſue of this unequal conteſt was ſpeedy and deciſive. In Archives of 
a few days fellows and ſcholars were forcibly ejected by the ſol- Trin. Col. 
diers of a prince, who had promiſed not only to defend, but — 
to augment their privileges; the property of particular mem- 

bers, the communion plate, library, and furniture of the com- 

munity were all ſeized ; their chapel was converted to a maga- 

zine, their chambers into prifons. The members of the ſociety 
obtained their perſonal liberty only by the interceſſion of the 

biſhop of Meath; and this, on the expreſs condition, that three 

of them ſhould not meet together on pain of death. Petre is. 

ſaid to have poſſeſſed James with the deſign of conferring this 

college on the Jeſuits. In the mean time, one Moor, a popiſh 
eccleſiaſtic, was nominated provoſt, a man of liberal ſentiments, 

and a lover of letters; who, with the aſſiſtance of Macarthy, 

another of his own order, preſerved the library, books, and 
manuſcripts, from the ravages of a barbarous army. 


Tu proteſtant clergy were by this time deprived, for the King'sState.. 
moſt part, of their ſubſiſtence. They could recover no dues: 
from non-conformiſts ; for theſe were, by the late act for li- 
berty of conſcience, exempted from the juriſdiction of the- 
eccleſiaſtical courts, 'They could demand no tythes from the 
numerous 
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numerous body of Roman catholics; while popiſh incumbents, 
who every day multiplied by the death, ceſſion, or abſence of 
proteſtants, exacted t hem from all parties. Yet in the day of 
perſecution, both clergy and laity felt an unuſual feryour. of 
devotion, and crowded to their places of wcrſhip. The popiſh 
government was offended, and poſſibly alarmed at theſe meet- 
ings. A proclamation was iſſued, confining proteſtants to their 
reſpective pariſhes, which, in effect, excluded great numbers 
from public worſhip, as, in ſeveral parts of Ireland, two pariſhes 
or more had but one church. But the popiſh clergy were for 
meaſures more direct and violent. By the aſſiſtance of magi- 
ſtrates, they ſeized churches for their own uſe, not in the coun- 
try only, but the capital. The proteſtants remonſtrated to 
James; he acknowledged his promiſe of protecting them, and 
publiſhed a proclamation againſt theſe outrages. But the clergy 
and their votaries diſdained obedience to any orders repugnant 
to the intereſts of the faith. A conteſt now aroſe between the 
prieſts and their king : and in this conteſt James had the exqui- 
ſite mortification of finding himſelf foiled and defeated. His 
order of reſtitution was ſometimes evaded, by repreſenting the 
church demanded for the proteſtants as a place of ſtrength ; and, 
therefore, improper to be entruſted to their cuſtody. Chriſt 
Church in Dublin was ſeized, and could not be reſtored, becauſe 


- ſome arms were ſaid to be concealed in it. When no ſuch fri- 


volous pretences could be urged, the prieſts and popiſh magiſ- 
trates retained the churches with a contemptuous diſregard of the 
repeated orders of a king, whoſe authority in eccleſiaſtical af- 
fairs they totally renounced. And whatever impotent reſentment 
he expreſſed at this inſolence, yet he ſtill reſigned himſelf ſervilely 
to the clergy ; and ſeemed only ſolicitous to employ his mo- 
mentary power for making Ireland what he called a catholic 
kingdom. An order was iſſued in the name of his governour of 
Dublin, that no more than five proteſtants ſhould meet together, 

even 
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even in churches, on pain of death. The alarm of an invaſion 
indeed was pleaded for this ſeverity ; but vulgar bigotry was 
ever the predominant principle of James. At the very mo- HarcissLife 
ment when the formidable powers of his enemies were gather- 0 ofKing Will. 
ing round him, he thought himſelf worthily employed in fill- "PP cad: 


ing the dioceſe of Meath with popiſhincumbents, and erecting a 
Benedictine nunnery in Dublin. | 
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AN adminiſtration- at once ſo tyrannical and contemptible, 
owed its duration to the Engliſh factions, and thoſe diſtreſſes 
and embarraſſments which William bitterly experienced in his 
elevation. The tempeſt in the political ſyſtem was allayed, but 
the agitation ſtill continued. The new king was ſurrounded 
with ſecret and avowed cnemies. 'The war with France was de- 
clared ; and Louis was his mortal foe. InſurreQion was already 
meditated in Scotland ; England was a ſcene of various diſcon- 
tents, It was ſcarcely poſſible for William in his complicated 
dangers, his fears, his ſuſpicions, his. management of parties, 
to proceed in the ſervice of Ireland with neceſſary vigour. 
The Engliſh forces could not be ſpared; and, perhaps it was partial 
deemed hazardous to ſend them againſt the late king. New le- Hiltory of 
vies were ordered, and ſpeedily completed ; but the arins of © rg 
the Tower had been embezzled; others were to be ſought in 3-4 
Holland ; nor was it found eaſy to raiſe money on parliamen- 
tary grants. In the mean time, the neglect of Ireland became 
a ſubject of popular complaint. The vulgar might ſuggeſt rea- 
ſons for it ſuited to their own ſentiments ; but they, who affected 
diſcernment, aſcribed it to the counſels of lord Hallifax, who 
was ſaid to "oo perſuaded his new maſter, that the commo- 
tions of Ireland would force all parties to a full and final ſettle- 
ment of England. The ſea-fight of Bantry Bay, and the ad- 
venture of lord Dundee, retarded the ſuccours deſtined for Ire- 
land; and, at the ſame time, encreaſed the popular diſcontents. 


Vor, III. 4 A rn 
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TRE levies for the ſervice of this kingdom conſiſted of 
eighteen regiments of foot, and five of horſe ; the men, ſtran- 
gers to war ; the officers, ſons of Engliſh gentry, employed in 
order to enſure their attachment, and equally unexperienced 
with their ſoldiers. The chief command was aſſigned to duke 
Schomberg, (for William had conferred this title on his gene- 
ral, together with the Garter ;) and to him count Solmes, an- 
other foreign officer, was ſecond in command. Schomberg, 
who knew little of political expediency, or the intrigues of the 
cabinet, expreſſed his impatience of delay, He propoſed to 
march the troops immediately to Port-Patrick in Scotland, 
whence they might be conveyed in a few hours to Ireland, 
without a tedious preparation of tranſports neceſſary for a longer 
voyage. His overture was coldly received. At length, on 
the ſixteenth day of July, when the moſt affecting intelli- 
gence had arrived of the diſtreſſes ſo bravely ſupported by the 
garriſon of Derry, he was introduced to the houſe of commons, 
returned thanks for their generous donation of one hundred 
thouſand pounds, took a ſolemn leave, and declared his reſolu- 
tion of expoſing his life in Ireland for the ſervice of the king 
and of their houſe. On the twentieth he arrived at Cheſter ; a 
great part of his forces were ſtill at a diſtance ; tranſports, 
cloathing, tents, proviſions of every kind, were found infſaffici- 
ent; twenty-two days were waſted in endeavouring to ſupply 
all defects; the ſeaſon of action was already too far ſpent; 
Schomberg could delay no longer. On the twelfth day of 
Auguſt he ſet ſail, with about ten thouſand of his forces, and 
part of the artillery. On the next day he appeared in the 
bay of Carricfergus, and landed near N in the county of 


Downe. 


Tux forces ſtationed by James in the a. garriſons 
might have oppoſed his landing with great advantage; but no 
ſuch attempt was made. Thoſe of Belfaſt and Antrim retired 


at 
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at his firſt appearance, ſome to Liſburne, moſt to Carrictergus, 

as the place of greateſt ſtrength. The laws of war forbad him 

to proceed until he had reduced this town ; having ſent detach- 

ments to take poſſeſſion of the places abandoned by the enemy, 

he marched with a conſiderable force and laid fiege to Carric- 

fergus. This town was encompaſſed by a wall and foſſe, and j;,.:i;; Lite 
defended by baſtions, but without any covered way. Its cita- ofKingWill. 
del, ſurrounded with high walls, and fortified by two round 

towers at the land entrance, ſerved to defend the gate. The 

whole of it was irregular, conforming to the curve of the rock, 

which is a precipice over the ſea near forty feet high, but to the 

land not exceeding twenty. The town and caſtle, if well de- 

fended, might have checked the progreſs of Schomberg. But 

on the firſt approach of the beſiegers, the garriſon parleyed. They Impartial 
demanded liberty to ſend to king James for ſuccours, or for li- Hiſtory, &c. 
cence to ſurrender. The demand was ſcornfully rejected, and 

the ſiege carried on in form, while fix ſhips battered the town 

from ſea. The garriſon, in the next place, required to march 

out with the honours of war; Schomberg inſiſted on making 

them priſoners, But after the hoſtilities of ſome days, in order : f 
to prevent delay in a ſeaſon ſo adyanced, he allowed them to 
march with their arms and ſome baggage, and to be conducted 
to the next Iriſh garriſon. His ſoldiers murmured at this in- 
dulgence; and ſuch was the reſentment of the Ulſter Scots for 
the outrages they ſuſtained from theſe men, and ſuch their vi- 
rulent enmity to popiſh troops, that, without regard to faith, 
they fell furiouſly upon the garriſon, wreſted their arms from 
them, plundered the more helpleſs, and were reſtrained from | | 
murder only by the vigourous interpoſition of the general. | f 


THE remainder of Schomberg's army had by this time ar- 10d. 
rived, but as the artillery horſes were till detained at Cheſter - 
he ordered the train and other neceſſaries to be conveyed by the | 
fleet to Carlingford, while his army advanced to Liſburne, to | i 

4A 2 _ Hillſborough, | 
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Hilliborough, to Dromore, to Loughbrickland, through a de- 
ſolated country. The ꝓroteſtants had abandoned it on the firſt 
commotions of the North; and now the popiſh inhabitants fled 
precipitately with all their cattle and effects, or were forced 
forward by the progreſs of the Engliſh army. In this march, 


the Enniſkilleners, (who, together with Kirk's forces, had join- 


Hamilton's 
Actions of 
the Eniſkil- 
leners. 


Impartial 


ed the duke at Carricfergus) formed the advance- guard, in all 
the pride of victory, when their ſucceſſes had been completed, 
by gaining Sligo, from which the Iriſh garriſon, commanded 
by Sarſefield, fled precipitately on a falſe alarm of danger. The 
Engliſh beheld theſe men, whoſe exploits had been ſo celebrat- 


Hiſtory, &c.ed, with ſurprize and diſappointment. Inſtead of a regular and 


well diſciplined battalion, they found them a militia without 
any of the pomp, and ſcarcely furniſhed with the conveniences 
of war; their equipage mean and unſeemly, and their horſes of 
the low breed of their country. Yet with this diſadvantageous 
appearance, they retained an undaunted ſpirit, and a contempt 
of the enemy. They beheld their reconnoitering parties with 
impatience, and lamented the ſcrupulous diſcipline of Schomberg, 
which prevented them from flying to the attack. While the 
general too cautiouſly reſtrained theſe men from their irregular 
war, and proceeded with a ſcrupulous conformity to military 
rules, the enemy gained time to burn down Newry 1n their re- 
treat ; and while the duke of Berwick was thus employed, one 
of his parties ſet flames to Carlingford. Schomberg, by a trum- 
pet, threatened to give no quarter, ſhould the enemy continue 
theſe barbarities ; they abandoned Dundalk, without injuring 


the town: and hither the Engliſh army advanced, encamping 


at about the diſtance of a mile northward from the town, in 
low and moiſt ground, with the mountains of Newry to the 
eaſt, the town and river to the ſouth, and on the north, hills 
and bogs intermixed. 


SUCK 
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Such were the exalted ideas which James's officers had form- !=partial 
ed of Schomberg and his army, that they entertained little hope Hiſtory, &c: 
of oppoſing him, and were ſaid to deliberate whether it might 
be expedient not only to abandon their preſent ſtation at Drogh- 
eda, but to retire from Dublin. Tyrconnel had the honour of 
diverting them from a reſolution ſo inglorious. He haſtened to 
the main army at Drogheda, conſiſting of about eight-or ten 
thouſand ; he aſſured them of an immediate reinforcement, to 
the amount of twenty thouſand more. Theſe troops were in- 
ſtantly poured in from the ſouthern province; it was therefore 
finally reſolved to maintain their preſent ſtation. IE 


HirHERTO duke Schomberg had marched through: a coun- Ibid. 
try full of bogs and mountains, where the enemy's cavalry could 
not annoy him. The country before him was plain and open, 
where the ſuperior numbers of the enemy could eafily ſur- 
round his army, and cut off all communication with their ſhips 
and their northern friends. The fleet on which he depended 
for artillery and proviſions had not yet arrived at Carlingford. 7 
His men, undiſciplined and ignorant, had already experienced 
the hardſhips of their preſent ſervice, waſted by a fatiguing march 
in rain and tempeſt, in cold and hunger, through a country di- 
ſpiriting by its aſpect, and by the inclemency of the ſeaſon ren- 4 
dered ſtill more dreary and diſtreſſing. Several had ſunk under | = 
theſe ſeverities; the ſick lay languiſhing on the roads, and J 
gave full employment to parties detached from every regiment 
in the army to collect and convey them to the camp. In ſuch 
circumſtances, Schomberg deemed it imprudent to advance. : 
The enemy were elated with intelligence that © he halted.” | 4 
Mareſchal Roſen at once pronounced, that © he muſt be in want j 
of ſomething ;” and immediately drew his forces towards Dun- 
dalk, while the duke fortified his camp, ſo. as to make it impoſ- 
ſible for the enemy to force him to an action. 


His | 
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His ſoldiers in a confined and unwholſome ſtation, in the 
midſt of damps and winter ſhowers, without ſufficient food, 
fewel, or covering, attended by ſurgeons who had provided for 
the cure of wounds, but neglected the proviſions neceſſary for 


diſeaſes, ſoon grew languid and diſtempered. The ſick were 


at firſt removed to Carlingford. But an unfriendly climate and 
inclement ſeaſon ſoon weakened the whole army by fluxes; 
and a burning fever was caught from the garriſon of Derry. 
While the attention of a vigilant and humane commander was 
fixed on the diſtreſſes of his ſoldiers, the enemy approached, 
One party was detached to ſeize the paſs at Newry, ſo as to fall 
on the rear of the Engliſh ; but, on the firſt appearance of op- 
poſition, retreated to Sligo. Another preſented themſelves be- 
fore the camp, but at the ſight of ſome cavalry retired to their 
main body. The whole army was then drawn out with James 
at their head, and diſplayed their royal ſtandard. The duke 
obſerved them calmly, and when his officers were impatient to 
engage, Let them alone,” ſaid he, © we ſhall ſee what they 
«+ will do.“ They ſtill advanced; Schomberg was ſtill com- 
poſed, inſiſting, that their appearance indicated no intention of 
fighting. They drew up in regular array, as if to ſtorm the 
camp. The duke then diſpatched orders to his cavalry to re- 
turn, on an appointed ſignal, from foraging, and the foot 
were commanded to ſtand to their arms. Theſe orders were 
received with joy; even the ſick and languid ſeized their muſ- 
kets in full confidence of victory, and only ſolicitous to be re- 


lie ved from their preſent diſtreſs. But at the moment when an 


Hiſtoire 
d' Irland par 
Magehagan. 


engagement ſeemed inevitable, James drew off his forces to 
Ardee. His army affected aſtoniſhment and vexation at this 
retreat; as if the ſtorming duke Schomberg's camp were an en- 
terprize of no danger, they imputed his apparent irreſolution 
to a miſtaken tenderneſs for his Engliſh ſubjects; and Roſen 
exclaimed, © * Had your majeſty ten kingdoms, you would loſe 
* them.” 
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« them.” The Engliſh on the other hand ſuſpected, that the 
enemy's motions. had been intended only to countenance a con- 
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ſpiracy formed by ſome French papiſts to betray the camp. On Impartial 


the ſucceeding day the deſign was diſcovered; the principal ac- Hiſtory, &c.. 


complices were executed, and a number of popith ſoldiers ved 
armed, and tranſported to Holland. 


Warts Schomberg confined his other forces, and 2 was aſſi· 
duous in exerciſing and training his inexperienced troops, the 


Enniſkilleners were allowed to make their uſual excurſions. 


About a thouſand of theſe brave Northerns ſuddenly attacked a 
ſuperiour body of the enemy on their march to Sligo, ſlew their 


commander, routed the party, and gained a conſiderable booty. 


But the joy of this victory was ſoon allayed by the loſs of — 
town and Sligo, from which Sarſefield drove the garriſons. A 


French officer indeed, having poſſeſſed himſelf. of a fort, and 


being ſupplied with proviſions, bravely maintained his poſt, 
and at laſt capitulated upon honourable terms. Sarſefield at- 
tempted to ſeduce his men to the ſervice of king James: one 
only accepted his gold, his horſe, and furniture, and the next 
day rode off to the camp of Dundalk. 


Hu E the diſtreſſes of the army every day encreaſed. The 
fleet indeed gradually arrived at their place of deſtination, and. 
furniſhed forme proviſions ; but the contagion had ſpread too 
widely, and raged too violently to be ſubdued. The Engliſh, 
unaccuſtomed to ſeverities, confined to a low and moiſt ſtation, 


drenched with perpetual ſhowers, without the means of health, 


or the relief neceſſary in ſickneſs, died daily, in great numbers. 
Several of their moſt diſtinguiſhed officers. caught the infection, 
languiſhed, and expired. The men accuſed their general of an 
intention to protra the war, and of indifference to their cala- 
mity. They imputed it to the coldneſs of his years, and even 
to dotage, that they were confined to a peſtilential ſpot, inſtead. 
of being led againſt an enemy * were confident of defeating . 


He- 


dbid1. 
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He ordered that they ſhould build huts for ſhelter ; in liſtleſs 


deſpondency they ſlighted his orders, and thus encreaſed their 


own diſtreſs ; indifferent to all expedients for relief, as they ſu- 
perſtitiouſly conceived that they were fated to deſtruction. They 
recount& the calamities of former times, by which Dundalk 
was diſtinguiſhed ; they liſtened to narratives of tremendous 
meteors hovering over the very place on which they lay, of 
ſhrieks and groans heard in the air, the ſure prognoſtics of ca- 
lamity. Every day rendered them more and more habituated to 
ſpectacles of miſery, till at length they were deprived of all re- 
mains of ſenſibility, Their companions died unnoticed ; the 
ſurvivours uſed their bodies for ſeats or ſhelter, and when theſe 
were carried to interment, murmured at being deprived of their 
conveniences, | | 


The enemy, who encamped on firmer and more elevated 
ground, inſulted their miſeries. They imputed it to the judgment 
of Heaven, that the heretical army (ſeated in a valley, and ſur- 
rounded. with mountains) was overwhelmed with rains, while 


they themſelves enjoyed an unclouded ſky :. yet, in the end, 


their calamities became equally grievous, and their numbers 
were equally diminiſhed. 


WuiLE they prepared to retire to winter-quarters, Schom- 
berg was reinforced by ſome regiments from England and Scot- 
land. To prevent theſe troops from catching the infection, 
and to preſerve the remains of his army, he reſolved to abandon 
his fatal ſtation, and, for the preſent, pitched a new camp be- 
yond the town. The men now clamoured at being drawn from 
their huts, which they had at length' conſented to build, and 
expoſed in ſhattered tents to the ſeverity of the ſeaſon, The 
ſick were ordered on board the ſhips ; the ſhips could not con- 
tain their numbers. Waggons were provided to convey them 
to Belfaſt ; ſome died on their firſt attempt to remove; the 
officets were employed in attendance on the ſick : the general, 

at 
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at the age of fourſcore years, afflicted with this ſcene of wretch- 
edneſs, expoſed to the violence of a dreary and tempeſtuous ſea- 
ſon, ſtood for hours at the bridge of Dundalk, commanding, 
encouraging, directing every means for alleviating the miſeries 
of his men. Scarcely had they been diſpoſed in the waggons, 
when at the firſt violent motion ſeveral expired, and the roads 
were ſtrewed with their carcaſſes. An army thus waſted was 
ſuddenly alarmed with ad vice that the enemy was at hand. Even 
the faint and diſeaſed catched at their arms, and ſtill confident 
of victory, cried out,“ the papiſts ſhall now pay for our being 
«* detained ſo long in ſuch diſmal quarters,” Happily the alarm 
proved falſe. It was now time for Schomberg to diſpoſe of that 
part of his army which remained in the northern towns. Hither 
he retired without any interruption from the enemy, (except 
one futile and ill conducted attempt to ſeize the paſs at Newry) 
and hither his ſoldiers conveyed the infection of their camp. 


THe people of England had poſſeſſed their minds with the 
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moſt brilliant expectations from duke Schomberg's army. nen 
His diſtreſſes had been concealed from them; they were aſſur- Gazette. 


ed that his camp was in a flouriſhing condition, ſupplied abun- 
dantly with every neceſſary. But, inſtead of reducing Ireland, 
they found him entrenching himſelf againſt an enemy they were 
long habituated to deſpiſe, and confining his operations to the 
protection of the northern province. Their pride was exaſperated 
at the diſappointment; the factious were delighted at this new 
occaſion of loading the king's miniſters with odium. From 
the firſt riſe of the war in Ireland, the Engliſh commons affect- 
ed to diſcover an attention to this kingdom, poſſibly with the 
greater zeal, as it was apparently neglected by the king. They 
ſtudied means for relieving thoſe proteſtants who fled from Ire 
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their geatry they recommended to be ſupplied from the eſtates 
of thoſe who were in arms againſt the preſent government, 
Enraged at repeated intelligence of the diſtreſs ſuſtained by the 
brave garriſon of Derry, they enquired into the delays and miſ- 
conduct in the ſervice of Ireland; and when the king heſitated 
to communicate the minutc-books of that committee of the 
privy -council who managed the affairs of this kingdom, they 
reſolved that his adviſers were enemies to the king and king. 
dom. When theſe were obtained, and found inſufficient for their 
ſatisfaction, they examined witneſſes, they enquired with par- 
ticular accuracy into the conduct of Lundy, now a priſoner in 
the Tower, and they addreſſed the king that he might be 
tranſmitted to London-Derry, there to be tried by a court- 
martial. 


Ix the midſt of this ferment, George Walker arrived in Lon- 


don with an addreſs to the king from the inhabitants of Derry. 


He was received with the utmoſt grace, and immediately pre- 
ſented with five thouſand pounds. The city of London invited 
him to an entertainment ; the populace crowded round him 
with acclamations ; and the eyes of all were turned with won- 
der and delight on this military clergyman; for he reaſſumęd 
the habit of his original profeſſion, and by this flight circum- 
ſtance ſeems to have rendered himſelf an object of greater 
favour and attention. With the houſe of commons he was 
equally a favourite. He petitioned them for ſome relief for the 
widows and orphans of thoſe who periſhed in the defence of 
Derry, and for the clergy of this city. They addreſſed the 
king to diſtribute ten thouſand pounds for this purpoſe. Wal- 
ker received their thanks from the ſpeaker, and was deſired to 
preſent the thanks of the houſe to thoſe. ho had ſerved under 
him. They conſulted him upon the affairs of Ireland ; and 
now, more exaſperated by the event of Schomberg's expedi- 
tion, they greedily received his information, that the misfor- 

tunes: 
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tunes of the duke aroſe entirely from the miſconduct of one 
Shales, purveyor to the army, by whoſe default his grace want- 

ed artillery, horſes, and carriages, the ſoldiers bread, their 

horſes ſhoes and forage, and the ſurgeons medicines. . In their 

rage they multiplied addreſſes, They firſt deſired that perſons 

ſhould be ſent into Ireland to take account of the numbers and 
condition of the army : then, that the king ſhould order Shales 

to cuſtody : but this had been already ordered. As the man had 

been employed by James, he was the more obnox1ous to thoſe 

who affected attachment to the preſent government. The 

houſe again deſired that the king would inform them by whoſe 
advice Shales had been employed. To this queſtion he declar- Commons 
ed that he could return no anſwer; but, at the fame time, to Orne. 
allay the reſentments of the houſe which pointed directly at his N 
miniſters, he propoſed that the commons ſhould nominate 
commiſſioners, to take care of all preparations neceſſary for the 
ſervice of Ireland. This gracious condeſcenſion ſerved to check 

their animoſity for a moment, but not to extinguiſn it. They 

indeed deſired to be excuſed from ſuch a recommendation, leav- 

ing it © to his majeſty's great wiſdom to nominate fit perſons.” 

But they ſoon remonſtrated with new violence againſt miſ- 
carriages in the army, the fleet, and in Ireland; and reſolved, 

that the king ſhould be addreſſed to take theſe into conſidera- 

tion, to find out the authors, and to entruſt the management 

of affairs to perſons unſuſpected, and more to the ſafety of his 
majeſty and ſatisfaction of his ſubjects. But it is no part of the 
preſent work to trace the progreſs of faction and competition in 

this aſſembly. It is only pertinent to obſerve, that William, 
irritated, mortified, and diſtracted by contention, inſtead of re- 

tiring, as he once propoſed, to Holland, and relinquithing a ſo- 
vereignty attended with the moſt exquiſite vexations, choſe new 
friends, reſolved to call a new parliament, to commit the reins 

of zovernment to his popular queen, and to undertake the war 

of Ireland in perſon. 
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TH _ firſt report of this deſign was a conſiderable encourage- 


Hitory, *© ment to the Engliſh army in Ulſter. Duke Schomberg had 


Ib.d. 


retired to winter quarters with about half thoſe numbers he had 
brought to Ireland; and, although the diſtempers of his army 
were not immediately ſubdued, yet care and conveniences, 
wholeſome food, and warm quarters, foon reſtored them to 
an unuſual degree of vigour. Several regiments were broken 
one into another, and officers ſent to England for recruits. The 
Enniſkilleners made ſome excurſions with their uſual alertneſs , 
nor were the Iriſh regiments ſtationed at Ardee entirely inactive. 
Early in the month of February, Schomberg received intelli- 
gence that the enemy were collecting about Dundalk, in order 
to diſturb his frontier garriſons. Some troops were detached 
to watch their motions ; but it ſoou appeared that their deſign 
lay another way. The Enniſkilleners had ſurpriſed their gar- 
riſon at Belturbet, and fortified the place: their preſent pur- 
poſe was to recover it. The gallant Northerns, under their 
victorious leader Wolſey, marched from the town, hoping to 
ſurpriſe them in Cavan. But hither the duke of Berwick had 
already arrived with a conſiderable reinforcement ; and the 
Northerns, to the number of one thouſand, were encountered 
by four thouſand Iriſh. The ſudden violent impreſſion of a 
ſpirited enemy had a greater effect in this petty action, than 
perhaps is uſually experienced in more extenſive engagements, 
The Iriſh at the firſt onſet fled from thoſe who had been accuſ- 
tomed to victory. The northern forces burſt into the town, 
and were plundering it, when thoſe of the enemy who had fled 
to the fort ſallied out to renew the engagement. Wolſey could 
recal his men from their preſent diſorder, only by ſetting fire 
to a town ſtored with all manner of proviſions. Thus forced 
from their prey, they completed their victory, with conſider- 
able ſlaughter. | 

Tus ſpirits of the Engliſh army were elevated by ſuch petty 


ſucceſſes. Cloaths, arms, ammunition, and proviſions — 
rom 
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from England; and to animate them ſtill farther, ſeven thou- 
ſand well-appointed troops of Denmark landed at Belfaſt, under 
the command of the prince of Wirtemberg. Schomberg was 
now employed in furniſhing his frontier garriſons with ſtores ; 
nor was James leſs aſſiduous in forming his magazines and pre- 
paring for the campaign. If he really expreſſed a reſolution of 
truſting to his own ſubjects for ſucceſs, he had by this time for- 
gotten ſuch heroic ſentiments, He now accepted five thouſand 
French troops, under the conduct of count Lauzun; and in 
their place an equal number of Iriſh was tranſported to 
France. However ſuch an exchange might have been warrant- 
ed by theory or authority, James had the mortification to find 
his new auxiliaries refractory and diſobedient. They knew and 
acknowledged no ſuperiour but Lauzun; and this general at- 
tended not to the intereſt of the king, but that of his troops : 
he conſidered himſelf as in an , s country, and lived at 
free quarter. | 


A TRIVTAL incident ſerved to encreaſe the mortification of 


this unhappy prince. The only frigate, he yet retained of that * 
royal flect which once obeyed him, lay in the bay of Dublin Hiſtory, & c. 


ready to convoy ſome ſmall veſſels to France laden with various 


goods, for which he had obtruded his braſs coin on the pro- 


prietors. Some firing was heard from ſea; James flattered 
himſelf that it was occaſioned by ſome of his ſubjects. of Eng- 
land returning to their allegiance. The ſtrand was quickly 
crowded ; James himſelf rode towards the ſhore at the head of 


his guards, and thus became ſpectator of the gallantry of Sir. 


Cloudefly Shovel, who had ſailed with a few ſhips from Bel- 
faſt, and now, after ſome reſiſtance, took the frigate with the 
whole convoy. 


Bor what afflicted James ſtill more ſenſibly was the loſs of 


Charlemont. This fort was eſteemed ſo ſtrong and ſo well 
provided, that Schomberg in his progreſs did not venture to at- 


tack: 
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tack it. In ſpring, when his forces were capable of action, 
Caillemote, a brave French officer, was poſted on the Black- 
water, and harraſſed and ſtreightened the garriſon: as the ſea- 
ſon advanced, the caſtle was more cloſely inveſted, and the go- 
vernour ſummoned to ſurrender. This governour, O'Regan, 
a brave Iriſh officer, but of rude and vulgar manners, deigned 
no other reply, but that The old knave Schomberg ſhall not 
have this caſtle.” A detachment of five hundred men ſent 
to its relief, with a ſmall quantity of ammunition and provi- 
ſions, was ſuffered to march in after a ſlight reſiſtance. They 
ſoon found that their additional numbers only ſerved-to haſten 
on that famine with which the garriſon was threatened, and, 
therefore, attempted to return, but were repeatedly driven 
back with ſlaughter. O'Regan, incenſed at their ill-ſucceſs, 
{wore that if they would not force their way, they were to ex- 
pect no entertainment within, and obliged them to lodge on the 


counterſcarp and dry ditch within the paliſadoes. The diſtreſſes 


Impartial 
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of the garriſon, and the detachment thus excluded, ſoon became 
intolerable, and the governour, of conſequence, leſs arrogant. 
He propoſed terms of capitulation, and was allowed to march 
out with all the honours of war. 


In the mean time, ſeveral new regiments, Engliſh, Dutch, 
and Brandenburghers, arrived in the northern province; and 
the army was every day encouraged with aſſurance that William 
was ſpeedily to land. The hopes of pay, the expectations of 
preferment, the deſire of having their ſovereign a witneſs of 
their meritorious conduct, poſſeſſed both officers and ſoldiers. 
They impatiently expected the king; and, on the fourteenth 
day of June, received him at Carricfergus in a tranſport of joy. 
He came, attended by prince George of Denmark, the young 
duke of Ormond, the earls of Oxford, Scarborough, and Man- 
cheſter, and other perſons of diſtinction; was met by duke 
Schomberg, the prince of Wirtemberg, Kirk, and other offi- 
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cers; received an addreſs from the northern clergy, preſented 

by Walker, and publiſhed his proclamations for the ſuppreſſion 

of rapine, violence, and injuſtice. His military genius prompt- 

ed him, and the preſent diſtracted ſtate of England, together 

with the formidable preparations of France, obliged him to a 
vigourous proſecution of the war. From Belfaſt he advanced to 

Liſburne and Hillſborough. Here he commenced the exerciſe 

of his civil authority, by an act highly acceptable to the inac- 
bitants of the northern province. The teachers of diſſenting 1 | 
congregations which abounded in this province, had acted with walkers 
zeal againſt the cauſe of popery and the late king. One of this Diary. 
order had the merit of firſt encouraging the populace to ſhut 

the gates of Derry ; ſeveral had patiently endured-the hardſhips 

of the ſiege ; and in every part of Ulfter theſe miniſters had 

ſhared deeply in the diſtreſſes of war. William now iſſued his 

warrant, granting them an annual penſion of twelve hundred 

pounds, to be paid by the collector of cuſtoms in the port of 

Belfaſt ; a penſion afterwards inſerted in the civil liſt, and made 

payable from the exchequer. His forces were ordered to take 

the field; and when fome cautious counſels were ſuggeſted by 1 
his officers, he rejected them with indignation. * ] came not | 1 
+ to Ireland,” ſaid he, to let graſs grow under my feet.” At eee WK 
| onghbrickland, his whole army aſſembled from their different 1 
quarters, and were joined by the king and his train. William 
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ordered them to change their encampment, that he might re- [| 
view the regiments on their march to the new ground. The. | 1 
officers imagined, that on a tempeſtuous and duſty day, he 1 
would content himſelf with a general view from ſome conve- 1 
nient ſtation; but they ſaw him dart quickly into the throng, 5 


riding eagerly from place to place, examining every regiment 
and every troop diſtinctly and critically. His ſoldiers were thus 
pleaſed and animated, every man conſidering himſelf as under 
the immediate inſpection of his royal leader, who took his quar- 
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ters in the camp, was the whole day on horſeback, at the head 
of an advanced party, viewing the adjacent country, reconnoj- 
tering, or directing the accommodations neceſſary for his ſol- 
diers. When an order was preſented to him to be ſigned for 
wine for his own table, he paſſionately exclaimed, that his men 
ſhould be firſt provided; « Let them not want,” ſaid he, I 
* ſhall drink water.” An army of thirty-ſix thouſand men 
thus animated, and excellently appointed, advanced ſouthward 
to decide the fate of Ireland, while the fleet coaſted ſlowly 
in view, to ſupply them with every neceſſary, and thus to en- 
creaſe their confidence. 


Six days had elapſed from the time of William's landing, 


... when James received the firſt intelligence that a prince, who, 
9 85 0 


he confidently believed muſt be detained in England by faction 
and diſcontent, was already on his march to meet him. He 
committed the guard of Dublin to a militia, under the com- 
mand of Lutterel, the governour, and marched with fix thou- 
ſand French infantry, to join the main body of his army, 
which, at the approach of the enemy, had retired from Dun- 
dalk and Ardee, and now lay near Drogheda, on the banks of 
the river Boyne. His numbers were about thirty-three thou- 
ſand. His council of officers reminded him, that the naval ar- 
mament of France was completed, and the fleet perhaps already 
on the Engliſh coaſt; that Louis had promiſed, as ſoon as the 
{quadron attending on William ſhould return, he would ſend a 
fleet of frigates into the Iriſh ſeas to deſtroy his tranſports; 
that he would be thus fatally detained in Ireland, while Bri- 
tain vas threatened by foreign invaſion, and the domeſtic ene- 

mies of the reigning prince concerting an inſurrection. In 
ſuch circumſtances they adviſed him to wait the event of thoſe 
deſigns formed in his favour, not to hazard an engagement 
. againſt ſuperionr numbers, to ſtrengthen his garriſons, to 
march to the Shannon with his cavalry and a ſmall body of 
foot, 
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foot, and thus to maintain a defenſive war againſt an enemy, 
which in a ſtrange and unfriendly climate, without proviſions 
or ſuccours, muſt gradually periſh by diſeaſe and famine, James 
on the contrary contended, that to abandon the capital were to 
confeſs himſelf ſubdued ; that his reputation muſt be irreparably 
ruined; that the Iriſh who judged by appearances, would de- 
ſert ; and what was of ſtill more moment, his friends in Eng- 
land and Scotland muſt be diſpirited, and deterred from their 
attempts to reſtore him. He expreſſed ſatisfaction, that he had 
at laſt the opportunity of one fair battle for the crown. He in- 
ſiſted on maintaining his preſent poſt ; and, from ſuch animated 
language, his officers concluded that he meant to take a deſperate 
part in the engagement : yet, with an ominous precaution, he 
diſpatched Sir Patrick Trant, one of his commiſſioners of re- 
venue, to Waterford, to prepare a ſhip for conveying him to 
France in caſe of any misfortune. 


WILLIAM was no ſtranger to the motions of the French, and I 
the machinations of his enemies. Whatever was the proper Hiſtory, &. 
conduct for James, it was evidently his intereſt to bring their 
conteſt to an immediate deciſion. On the laſt day of June, at 
the firſt dawn of morning, his army moved towards the river in 
three columns. He marched at the head of his advanced guard, 
which by nine o'clock appeared within two miles of Drogheda. | 
William obſerving a hill weſt of the town, rode to the ſummit . 
with his principal officers, to take a view of the enemy. On | 4 
their right was Drogheda, filled with Iriſh foldiers. Weſtward A 
of the town on the farthet banks of the river, their camp ex. 1 
tended in two lines, with a moraſs on the left, difficult to be AF 
paſſed. In their front were the fords of the Boyne, deep and | . 
dangerous, with rugged banks, defended by ſome breaſt-works. k 
with huts and hedges, convenient to be lined with infantry, 

On their rear, at ſome diſtance, lay the church and village of 
Donore; three miles farther was the paſs of Duleek, on which 
Vor, III. 0 they 
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they depended for a retreat. The view of their encampment 
was intercepted by ſome hills to the ſouth-weſt ; ſo that Sgra- 
venmore, one of William's generals, who counted but forty- 
ſix regiments, ſpoke with contempt of the enemy's numbers. 
The king obſerved, that more might lye concealed behind theſe 
hills, and many be ſtationed in the town; © But it is my 


purpoſe,” ſaid he, to be Cy acquainted with their whole 
ſtrength.” 


His army was now marching into camp; when William, 
anxious to gain a nearer and more diſtin view of the enemy, 
advanced, with ſome officers, within muſket-ſhot of a ford op- 
poſite to a village called Old-bridge ; here he conferred for ſome 
time on the methods of paſſing, and planting his batteries; 
when, riding on ſtill weſtward, he alighted and fat down to 
refreſh himſelf on a riſing- ground. Neither the motions of 
William nor of his army were unnoticed. Berwick, Tyrcon— 
nel, Sarſefield, and ſome other generals, rode ſlowly on the op- 
poſite banks, viewing the army in their march, and ſoon diſ- 
covered the preſent ſituation of the king. A party of about 
forty horſe immediately appeared in a plowed field oppoſite to 
the place on which he ſat. In their center they carefully con- 
cealed two field-pieces, which they planted unnoticed under 
cover of a hedge, and retired. William mounted his horſe; at 
that moment the firſt diſcharge killed a man and two horſes on 
a line, (at ſome diſtance) with the king: another ball inſtantly 
ſucceeded, grazed on the banks of the river, roſe, and ſlanted 
on his right ſhoulder, tearing his coat and fleſh. His attend- 
ants crowded round him, and appeared in confuſion. An uni- 
verſal ſhout of joy rung through the Iriſh camp, at the news 
that Orange was no more. It was conveyed rapidly to Dublin; 
it was waſted to Paris; Louis received it with exſtacy; and 
the guns of the Baſtile proclaimed the meanneſs of his tri- 
omph. 
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WuiLs ſome ſquadrons of the enemy's horſe drew down to lmpartial 
the river, as if to purſue a flying enemy, William rode through a 
his camp, to prevent all alarms or falſe reports of his danger. 

On the arrival of his artillery, the batteries were mounted, and 
the cannonading continued on each ſide, not without ſome ex- 
ecution, till the cloſe of evening. Some deſerters were received, 
and gave various accounts of the ſtrength and diſpoſition of the 
enemy. One, who appeared of ſome note, ſpoke ſo plauſibly, Harris Life 
and, at the ſame time, ſo magnificently of their numbers, that ofKing Will. 
William ſeemed diſconcerted. To Sir Robert Southwell, his 
ſecretary of ſtate, who had given him different intelligence, he 
expreſſed his ſuſpicion that the enemy was really ſtronger than 
he imagined. Southwell communicated the king's doubts to 
Cox, his under-ſecretary, through whoſe channel the intelli- 
gence had been conveyed. Cox, with an acuteneſs which 
ſeems to have laid the foundation of his future fortune, led the 
deſerter through the Engliſh camp; and when he had ſurveyed 
it, aſked to what he computed the amount of William's forces. 
The man confidently rated them at more than double their 
number. The king was thus ſatisfied that his reports aroſe 
from ignorance and preſumption. Other deſerters made re- 
ports more unfavourable to the enemy; and the king was aſ- 
ſured, that James, in expeQation of a defeat, had already con- 
veyed part of his baggage and artillery to Dublin. 


Azovr nine at night, William called a council of war, not Impartial 
to deliberate, but to receive his orders; and here he declared Hiſtory, &c. 
his reſolution of paſſing the river in front of the enemy. Duke 
Schomberg, with the caution natural to his years, endeavour- 
ed to diſſuade him from this hazardous enterprize; and, when 
he could not prevail, inſiſted, that part of the army ſhould be 
immediately detached to fecure the bridge of Slane, about 
three miles weſtward of their camp, ſo as to flank the enemy, 
and to cut them off from Duleek, the paſs through which they 
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might retreat. It is generally imputed fo the indifference with 
which his counſel was received, that this general retired in diſ- 
guſt, and received the order of battle in his tent, declaring 
that, © it was the firſt ever ſent to him.” Nor did James diſ- 
cover more attention to this important paſs of Slane. In his 
council of war, Hamilton recommended that eight regiments 
might be ſent immediately to ſecure the bridge. James pro- 
poſed to employ fifty dragoons in this ſervice; the general, in 
aſtoniſhment, bowed, and was ſilent. 


W1LLIAaM directed that the river ſhould be paſſed in three 
different places; by his right wing commanded by count 
Schomberg, ſon of the duke, and general Douglas on the weſt, 
at ſome fords diſcovered near the bridge of Slane; by the 
center commanded by duke Schomberg, in front of the Iriſh 
camp; and by the left wing led by the king himſelf, at a ford 
between the army and the town of Drogheda. At midnight 
William once more rode through his camp with torches, in- 
ſpeed every poſt, and iſſued his final orders. 


EaRLY on the ſucceeding morning, count Schomberg with 
the cavalry, and Douglas with the infantry, which compoſed 
the right wing, marched towards Slane with greater alacrity 
than the troops ſent from the other ſide to oppoſe them. They 
croſſed the river without any oppoſition except from a regiment 
of dragoons ſtationed over night at the ford, of which they 
killed ſeventy, before their retreat could be ſecured. They 
advanced and found their antagoniſts drawn up in two lines. 
They formed, mixing their horſe and foot, ſquadron with bat- 
talion, till on the arrival of more infantry they changed their 
poſition, _— ing the horſe to the right, by which they conſi- 
derably out-flanked the enemy. But they were to force their 


way through fields encloſed by deep ditches difficult to be ſur- 
mounted, eſpecially by the horſe; who, in the face of an ene- 
my, were obliged to adyance in order : beyond theſe lay the 

| moraſs 
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moraſs ſtill more embarraſſing. The infantry were ordered to 
plunge in, and, while the horſe found a firm paſſage to the 
right, forced their way with fatigue and difficulty. The ene- 


my, aſtoniſhed at their intrepidity, fled inſtantly towards Du-. 


leek, and were purſued with ſlaughter. 


Br the time when it was ſuppoſed that the right wing had | 


made good their paſſage, the infantry in the center was ſet in 
motion. 'The Dutch guards firſt entered the river, on the 
right, oppoſite to Old-bridge. The French proteſtants and 


Enniſkilleners, Brandenburghers and' Engliſh, at their ſeveral 


paſſes to the left, plunged in with alacrity, checking the cur- 


rent, and ſwelling the water, ſo that it roſe in ſome places to 
their middle, in others to their breaſts, and obliged the infan-- 
try to ſupport their arms above their heads. The Dutch had 


marched unmoleſted to the middle of the river, when a violent 
diſcharge was made from the houſes, breaſt-works, and hedges, 
but without execution; they moved on, gained the. oppoſite 


banks, formed gradually, and drove the Iriſh from their poſts. . 


As they ſtill advanced, the ſquadrons and battalions of- the ene- 


my ſuddenly appeared in view behind the eminences which had 
concealed them. Five of theſe battalions bore down upon thoſe - 
Dutch who had already paſſed, but were received firmly, and 
repulſed. The efforts of the Iriſh horſe were equally unſucceſs- 
ful. Two attacks were bravely repelled, when the French and: 
Enniſkilleners arrived to the ſupport of the Dutch, and drove- 


back a third body of horſe with conſiderable execution. 
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In the mean time, general Hamilton led the Iriſh infantry to ibid. 


the very margin of the river to oppoſe the paſſage of the French 
and Engliſh. But his men, although ſtationed in the poſt of 
honour at the requiſition. of their officers, ſhrunk from the dan- 
ger. Their cavalry proved more ſpirited. A ſquadron of Danes 
was attacked with ſuch fury and ſucceſs, that they fled back 


through the river. The Iriſh horſe purſued, and, on their re- 


turn, 
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turn, fell furiouſly on the French huguenots, who had no pikes 
to ſuſtain their ſhock, and were inſtantly broken. 'Caillemote, 
their brave commander, received his mortal wound, and when 
borne to the Engliſh camp, with his laſt breath animated his 


countrymen who were paſſing the river. As he lay bleeding in 


the arms of four ſoldiers, he collected ſtrength to exclaim re- 
peatedly in his own language, A la gloire, mes enfans ! a la 
gloire !” „To glory, my boys! to glory!“ The rapidity of the 
Iriſh horſe, 'the flight of the Danes, and the diſorder of the 
French, ſpread a general alarm, and the want of cavalry ſtruck 
the minds even of the peaſants, who were but ſpectators of the 
battle ſo forcibly, that a general cry of © Horſe! horſe !” was 
ſuddenly raiſed, was miſtaken for an order to © Halt,” ſurpriſed 


and confounded the center, was conveyed to the right wing, 
and for a while retarded their purſuit. In this moment of diſ- 
order, duke Schomberg, who had waited to ſupport his friends 
on any dangerous emergency, ruſhed through the river, and 


placing Himſelf at the head of the huguenot forces, who were 
now deprived of their leader, pointed to ſome French regi- 


ments in their front, and cried, ** Allons, meſſieurs; voila vos 
=< -perſecuteurs.” © Come on, gentlemen, there are your per- 


'« ſecutors.” Theſe were his laſt words. The Iriſh horſe, who 
had broken the French proteſtants, wheeled through Old- 
bridge, in order to join their main body; but were here cut 
down by the dutch and Enniſkilleners. About ſixteen of their 
ſquadron eſcaped, and, returning furiouſly from the ſlaughter of 


their companions, were miſtaken by the huguenots for ſome of 
their own friends, and ſuffered to paſs. They wounded Schom- 


berg in the head, and were hurrying him forward, when his 
own men fired and flew him. About the ſame time, Walker 
of London-Derry, whoſe paſſion for military glory had hurried 


him unneceſſarily into this engagement, received a wound in 
his belly, and inſtantly expired. 


AFTER 
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Arr Ex an uninterrupted firing of an hour, the diſorder on Impartial 
both ſides occaſioned ſome reſpite. The centre of the Engliſh Hiſtory, & c. 


army began to recover from their confuſion. The. Iriſh retreat- 
ed towards Donore, where James ſtood during the engagement, 
ſurrounded by his guards; and here, drawing up in good order, 
once more advanced. William had now croſſed. the river at the 


head of Dutch, Daniſh, and Engliſh cavalry, through a danger- 


ous and difficult paſs, where his horſe, floundering in the mud, 
obliged him to diſmount, and accept the aſſiſtance of his at- 
tendants. And now, when the enemy had advanced almoſt 
within muſket ſhot of his infantry, he was ſeen with his ſword 
drawn, animating his ſquadrons, and preparing to fall on their 
flank. They halted, and again retreated to Donore. But here, 
facing about vigorouſly, they charged with -ſuch ſucceſs, that 
the Engliſh cavalry, . though led on by their king, was forged 


from their ground. William, with a collection of thought which 


accompanies true courage, rode up to. the Enniſkilleners, and 
aſked © What they would do for him?“ Their officer informed 
them who he was; they advanced with him, and received the 
enemy's fire. But, as he wheeled to the left, they followed by 
miſtake ; yet, while William led up ſome Dutch troops, they 
perceived their errour, and returned bravely to the charge, The 


battle was now maintained on each fide with equal ardour, and 
with variety of fortune. The king, who mingled in the hotteſt: 


part of the engagement, was conſtantly expoſed to danger. One 


of his own troopers miſtaking him for an enemy, preſented a 


piſtol to his head: William calmly put it by. What,” faid 
he, do you not know your friends?“ The preſenee of ſuch a 
prince gave double vigour to his ſoldiers. The Iriſh infantry 
were finally repulſed. Hamilton made one deſperate effort to 
turn the fortune of the day, at the head of his horſe. Their 
ſhock was furious, but neither orderly nor ſteady, They were 
routed, and their general conveyed a priſoner to William. The 


king 
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king aſked him whether the Iriſh would fight more. Upon 
my honour,” ſaid Hamilton, © I believe they will; for they 
have yet a good body of horſe.” William ſurveyed the man 
who had betrayed him in his tranſactions with Tyrconnel, 
and in a ſullen and contemptuous tone exclaimed, Honour! 


12 


'** youR honour! 


No was this aſſeveration of Hamilton well-grounded. The 
'Tight wing of William's army had by this time forced their way 
through difficult grounds, and purſued the enemy cloſe to Du- 
leek. Lauzun rode up to James, who ſtill continued at Donore, 
adviſing him to retreat immediately, as he was in danger of be- 
ing ſurrounded. He marched to Duleek at the head of Sarſe- 
field's regiment ; his army followed, and poured through the 
paſs, not without ſome annoyance from a party of Engliſh dra- 
goons, which they might eafily have cut to pieces, had they 
not been ſolely intent on flying. When they reached the open 
ground, they drew up, and cannonaded their purſuers. Their 
officers ordered all things for a retreat, which they made in 
ſuch order, as was commended by their enemies. Their loſs in 
this engagement was computed at fifteen hundred ; that of Wil- 
liam's army ſcarcely amounted to one-third of this number “. 


* Burnet aſſures us, that all Tyrconnel's papers were taken in the camp, 
and thoſe of James afterwards found in Dublin; from which the king learn- 
ed the deſign of the French to burn his tranſports. * Among the earl of 
«© Tyrconnel's papers,” ſaith the right reverend hiſtorian, “ there was one 
« letter writ to queen Mary at St. Germains, the night before the battle, 
«© but it was not ſent. In it, he faid, he looked on all as loſt ; and ended it 
ce thus, I have now no hope in any thing but in Fones's buſineſs.” This he ex- 
plains, by telling us, from the information of lord Carmarthen, that this 
Jones was employed to aſſaſſinate king William. He ſays, that Sir Robert 
Southwell inſpected all the papers and letters of Tyrconnel, and gave him 
copies of two. In one he writes, that Jones is come ; that his propoſition was 
likelier to ſucceed than any yet made; but that his demands were high, if ary 
thing can be high for ſuch a ſervice. In another he writes, that Jones had been 
with the king, ends did not like the thing at firſt; but, he adds, we have _ 1 

ſatis 
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HRE was a final period of James's Iriſh royalty. He ar- 
rived at Dublin in great | diſorder, and damped the joy, of his 
friends, who, at the intelligence of William's death, every mo- 
ment expected to receive him in triumph. He aſſembled the 
popiſh magiſtrates and council of the city: he told them, that London 
in England his army had deſerted him ; in Ireland, they had fled — 
in the hour of danger, nor could be perſuaded to rally, though 
their loſs was inconſiderable; both he and they muſt therefore 
ſhift for themſelves. It had been deliberated, whether, in caſe | 
of ſuch a misfortune, Dublia ſhould not be ſet on fire ; but on | 
their allegiance he charged them to commit no ſuch barbarous | 
outrage, which mult reflect diſhonour on him, and irritate the _ | 
conqueror, He was obliged, he ſaid, to yield to force, but would | 
never ceaſe to labour for. their deliverance ; too much blood had k 
been already ſhed; and Providence ſeemed to declare againſt | 
him; he, therefore, adviſed them to ſet their priſoners at li- | 
berty, and ſubmit. to the prince of. Orange, who was merciful. | 
The reflection on the courage of his Iriſh troops was ungraci- Impartial 
ous, and provoked their officers to retort it on the king. They Hiſtory, xc. | 
Vor. III. | 4 D _ contended, 
| 
| 


ſatisfied him in conſcience and honour, that every thing is done that Jones de- 
ſires. Sir Robert Southwell, it ſeems, informed Burnet alſo, that Nagle fur- 
niſhed this Jones with money, and a poignard of @ particular compoſition, to- 
gether with a Bible bound without a Common Prayer, that, if ſeized, he might 
paſs for a diſſenter. F | 

THE authority of Sir Robert Southwell, who attended William as ſecretary. 
of ſtate, is indeed very conſiderable : elſe we might poſſibly be tempted to 
rank the poignard of a particular compoſition, with thoſe ſilver bullets of which we 
read in the reign of Charles the Second. And ſtill the whole narrative would 
appear leſs dubitable, if the biſhop had explained how papers of ſuch conſe- 
quence were ſuffered to remain in James's camp, when he had already ſent the ij 
baggage to Dublin, in expectation of a defeat; and how letters of any conſe- A 
quence ſhould, .after an interval of ſeveral days, be ſeized in Dublin, when 10 
James, or his miniſters at leaſt, were left at full leiſure to deſtroy or to re- TH 
move them. 
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contended; that in the whole of the engagement, their men, 
though not animated by a princely leader, had taken no inglo- 
rious part. They obſerved, that while William ſhared the 
danger of his army, encouraging them by his preſence, by his 
voice, by his example, James ſtood at ſecure diſtance a quiet 
ſpectator of the conteſt for his crown and dignity. ** Exchange 
« kings,” ſaid they, „and we will once more fight the battle.“ 
Their indignation was encreaſed, when they ſaw the prince, who 
inveighed againſt Iriſh cowardice, fly precipitately to Waterford, 
breaking down the bridges to prevent a purſuit, and inſtantly 
embark for France. They, who did not impute this conduct to 
a defect of ſpirit, at leaſt complained, that his Iriſh adherents 
were ſhamefully ſacrificed to his intereſts and defigns in Eng- 
land. Nor did the officers of William expreſs entire ſatisfaction 
at his conduct. They complained, that the enemy were not pur- 
ſued with ſufficient vigour, without weighing the diſadvantage 
ſuſtained by the loſs of duke Schomberg, or the danger of pur- 
ſuit through a difficult paſs and an unknown country. They 
contended, that at the very moment of victory, ten thouſand 
men ſhould have been detached to Athlone and Limerick, to 
ſeize theſe important places, and prevent the Iriſh from re-aſ. 
ſembling. But they were ſtrangers to thoſe anxieties which op- 
preſſed the king's mind. He every moment looked for an in- 
vaſion in England, and, expecting to be recalled, deemed it im- 
prudent to divide his army, or to remove to any diſtance from 
the coaſt. Drogheda was ſummoned ; the Irith governour he- 
ſitated, but being aſſured, that if the cannon were brought up, 
no quarter was to. be expected, he ſurrendered on condition that 
the garriſon ſhould be conveyed, unarmed, to Athlone ; and Wil- 
liam now advanced flowly towards the capital. 
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Dub ir in confuon. Conduct of Fitzgerald. — King William en- 
camps at Finglaſs.— Add refs of the proteſtant clergy.—The king s 
declaration, and comm ion of forfejtures. Triſh prepare to re- 
new the war. M aterford and Duncannon reduced by William. 


— His anxieties.— He returns to Chappel- Iaod, . reſolves to 


embark.— He is diverted from bis purpoſe, and joius the army.— 
General Douglas marches againſt Athlone.-—His progreſs, — Bis 
ill ſucceſs, — bis retreat. Milliam befieges Limerick. —Vigourous 
defence of the garriſon.— Engliſb artillery ſurpriſed by Sarſefield.— 
Siege flitl continued. — A breach,—a florm.c—Enghiſh repulſed.— 
- William raiſes the fiege, and embarks for England. Enterpriſe 


; 4 the earl , Mariboroughᷣ.— Cori reduced. — Fort of Kinſale 


urrendered.—Engliſb forces retire to winter quarters. —Generaj 


di ;forder and diftreſs.——Rapparees.—Civi] adminiftration at Dub- 


Jin.—Attempt on the Engliſh frontier. ,—Ation at the Moat of 


Grenoge.—Arrivalef Saint Ruth.—Ballymore reduced.--March 
0 Atblone. The Engliſh town forced. —Efforts to gain the Iriſh 

ton. —Reſolution of Gs befieged. — Preparations for paſſing the 
river, —ſuſpended,—reſumed.—The paſſage. — Athlone taken. — 
Proclamation of Pardon. Saint Ruth retires to Aghrim.—The 
tuation of his army.—Enghſh march to the attack.——The battle 
ob inately maintained. Death of Saint Ruth. Final defeat of 
the Iriſb.— Galway befieged, and ſurrendered on honourable con- 
 ditions,—Situation of” the Iriſh in Limerick.—« Preparations for 
the fiege. —Cautious procedure of Ginckle.—BSucceſsful attempt to 
paſs the Shannon. —New declaration publiſhed by the general,— 
Second paſſage of the river. Attack at Thomond-bridge.—The 


garriſon diſcontented.—A partly — Enghſh priſoners releaſed. 
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—T heir diſtreſſes. — Terms of capitulation propoſed by the 
garriſon, rejected by Ginckle. — Treaty renewed. — Articles 
of capitulation ſettled and figned. — War of Ireland Joy 
concluded. 


T doth not appear that James, on retiring, gave any orders 
A. D. 1690. 
to his officers, or any inſtructions for continuing the war. 
But although he had renounced the aſſiſtance of the Iriſh, yet 
Impartial the intereſts of their religion were involved in his cauſe ; nor 


Hiſtory,&c. had they any hopes of recovering the lands of their anceſtors, or 


ſecuring thoſe they ſtill retained, but by contending againſt the 
new government, Moſt of his army marched through Dublin, 
bending their courſe to Limerick and Athlone, with indigna- 
tion at their king, affecting to rejoice at his flight, which re- 
lieved them from the embarraſſment of a leader who had no ſpi- 
rit for enterprize, no ſincere concern for their intereſts, The 

Harris'sLife Metropolis was now threatened with all the evils of anarchy. 

of K. Will. The civil officers of James had already fled, or were preparing 

p. 271. for flight; no detachment had been ſent by William to ſecure 
the city. The proteſtant priſoners were ſet free, with violent 
animoſity againſt their perſecutors, breathing revenge, and 
ready for every outrage. They aſſembled in ſmall parties, they | 
held their conſultations, and were on the point of forcing and 
rifling the houſes of papiſts, when Fitzgerald, a military offi- 
cer of the family of Kildare, who had been delivered from his 
confinement, ſuddenly appeared among the populace, and diſ- 
ſuaded them from their purpoſe. His character and family 
commanded their obedience ; and, with the aſſiſtance of ſome 
gentry and clergy, he aſſumed the government of the city, gain- 
ed the keys of the caſtle, perſuaded the main-guard, compoſed 
of about thirty popith militia, to lay down their arms, put them 
in the hands of proteſtants, and ſent expreſſes to king William's 
camp to requeſt immediate aſſiſtance. 


IN 
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In this interval of danger and terrour, Fitzgerald was every 
moment alarmed. It was whiſpered that one thouſand of the 
enemy were returned. The ſuburbs were already ſet on fire, he 
flew to extinguiſh the flames, and the incendiaries vaniſhed. In 
the mean time, the populace, ſtill impatient for plunder, broke 
into the houſe of Sarſefield : he ruſhed among them, and by 
perſuaſion, by menaces, by violence, reſtrained their outrages. 
Still they clamoured that the enemy were returning ; he ſent 
new expreſles to the king, and at length received nine troops of 
horſe, under the command of Auverquerque and Sgravenmore, 
attended by the duke of Ormond, (a perſon more acceptable to 
the citizens) and theſe again were reinforced by the Dutch 
guards. William, in the mean time continued to advance Impartial 
ſlowly, and encamped at Finglaſs, a village within two miles Hiſtory, &c. 
of the capital. Hence he entered the city, and repaired to 
the cathedral church of Saint Patrick, to return thanks for his 
victory; but, ſtill attentive to-the diſcipline and duties of a ge- 
neral, returned immediately to his camp. Here the proteſtant 
clergy attended him with an addreſs, congratulating his arrival, 
praying for his ſucceſs, exprefling their loyalty, and entreating 
him not to think unfavourably of them for continuing in Ire- 
land, and ſubmitting to a power which they could not reſiſt, 
and by which they had been enabled to ſerve both the church 
and his majeſty. He anſwered in the uſual manner, that he 
came to free them from popith tyranny, and doubted not, by 
the divine aſſiſtance, to complete his deſign; permitting them, 
to appoint a day of ſolemn thankſgiving, and to. compoſe an oc- 
caſional form of prayer. | 


WILLIAM now publiſhed a declaration calculated, to.detachlbid: 
the lower orders of ſubjects from their leaders. He promiſed 
pardon and protection to Jabourers, common ſoldiers, farmers, 
plowmen, and. cottiers, to townſmen and artificers, who re-- 
mained at home, or ſhould return to their dwellings and ſur- 

render 
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render their arms. He commanded all tenants of proteſtant 

ſubjects to pay their rents to their reſpective landlords, and 

that the tenants of thoſe who were concerned in rebellion 

ſhould detain their rents, until the commiſſioners of his re- 

venue ſhould ſignify to whom they were to be paid. As to the 

deſperate leaders of the rebellion, he declared his reſolution of 

leaving them to the event of war. A pardon fo confined, and 

which indeed expreſsly warned the gentry who adhered to 

James, that they had no part to take but that of obſtinately con- 

tinuing the war, is imputed to the influence of thoſe Engliſh 

London who were impatient for forfeitures. They were gratified by a 
—_ commiſſion iſſued for ſeizing and ſecuring all forfeitures accru- 
of K. Will. ing to the crown by the rebellion of the Iriſh, although no 
courts of judicature were now opened for proceeding regularly 
and legally. The commiſſioners ſeized without mercy ; they 
haraſſed the country, yet made but inconſiderable returns into 
the exchequer. They pleaded the defects of their commiſſion, 
and that, as they were not ſufficiently empowered to diſpoſe of 
their ſeizures, theſe were frequently retaken by force. Thus 
the impatience of William's Engliſh adherents only ſerved to 
confirm the Iriſh in their averſion to the new government ; and 
Aae by a ſhameful diſregard, and almoſt perpetual violation of his 


Hiſtory, &c. protections granted to the peaſantry, they forced this order 
alſo to crowd to their old leaders, and to take arms for their 
ſecurity. 


Trvs the Iriſh prepared to renew the war, poſſeſſed with 
every paſſion and every principle which renders an enemy dan- 
gerous and deſperate. They were exaſperated at the aſperſions 
caſt by James upon their national character, and impatient to 
redeem it. They ſaw their religion on the point of being utter- 
ly extinguiſhed, and their remains of property ready to be ſeiz- 
ed by ſtrangers; no ſecurity in ſubmiſſion, no reliance on any 
promiſes of pardon. Their leaders found leiſure to collect and 

enflame 
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enflame their party by the undecided conduct of king William. 
The joy of his late ſucceſs was inſtantly allayed by intelligence 
of the bloody victory gained by Luxemburg, in Flanders, over 
prince Waldeck and his confederate army; his mind was ſtill 
impreſſed with alarm and anxiety from the motions of the 
French navy; eight days had paſſed ſince his victory at the 
Boyne, when he at length refolved to divide his: army; and, 
while he marched ſouthward, Douglas, one of his generals, was 
detached with ten regiments of foot, and five of cavalry, to re- 
duce Athlone. Scarcely had William advanced thirty miles Impartial 
from the capital, when he received the afflicting intelligence of Hiſtory, &c. 
Tourville's ſucceſs over the united fleets of England and Hol- 
land. He was now doubly ſolicitous to gain a ſecure ſtation for 
his tranſports; and, for this purpoſe, to reduce Waterford and 
Duncannon. He haſtened his march; Wexford had already 
declared for him, and now received his garriſon; Clonmel was 
abandoned by the Iriſh; Waterford was ſummoned ; the garri- 
ſon, after ſome heſitation, demanded the enjoyment of their 
cſtates, the freedom of their religion, and liberty to march out 
with arms and baggage. This laſt article only. was admitted ;. 
they accepted it, and ſurrendered. The fort of Duncannon 
threatened a more obſtinate reſiſtance : the governour demand- 
ed time to conſult Tyrconnel ;. and, when refuſed, boldly de- 
clared, that he would take it; but on the approach of the army, 
and the appearance of Sir Clondeſly Shovel with ſixteen frigates, , 
he accepted the ſame conditions with Waterford. | 


HavinG. thus obtained the 8 object of his enter- 
priſe, William, again alarmed by the ſecond appearance of the 
French navy on the coaſt of England, deemed his preſence ne- Ibid. 
ceflary in this kingdom, where dejection and diſcontent operat- 
ed violently on the minds of all his ſubjects. The charge of 
completing the reduction of Ireland was committed to his gene- 
rals ; the neceſſary orders iſſued for his departure; and from 

the 
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the camp he returned to Chappel-Izod, in the neighbourhood 
of Dublin. Here, while employed in receiving petitions, and 
redreſſing the grievances ariſing from perpetual violations of his 
protection, he receiving new diſpatches, informing him, that 
the French fleet had retired ; that all their boaſted enterpriſes 
amounted to nothing more than the deſtruction of ſome fiſhing 
boats, and the inconſiderable village of Tinmouth, in the weſt ; 


that the terrours of his friends were diſſipated, and the ſecret 


Impartial 
Hiſtory, &c. 


machinations of his enemies, diſcovered and defeated. Such 
pleafing intelligence diverted him from his purpoſe; he 
now reſolved to proſecute the Iriſh war, and returned to his 
camp. 


In the mean time, Douglas proceeded in his expedition to 
Athlone. He marched as through an enemy's country ; his 
men plundering, and even murdering with impunity, in de- 
fiance of the royal proclamation, or the formal orders of their 
general. As he advanced, the Iriſh peaſantry appeared ſucceſ- 
ſively in conſiderable bodies to claim the benefit of king Wil- 
liam's declaration; and were ſucceſſively enſnared by aſſurance 
of protection, and expoſed to all the violences of the ſoldiers. 
An army, abhorred and execrated, at length appeared before 
Athlone. To the ſummons ſent by Douglas, the governour, 
Grace, a brave old officer, returned a paſſionate defiance ; 
c« Theſe are my terms, ſaid he, * firing a piſtol at the meſſe n- 


« ger.” His garriſon conſiſted of three regiments of foot, nine 
troops of dragoons, and two of horſe, with a larger body en- 
camped at a ſmall diitance to ſupport them, all violently exaſ- 


perated againſt the beſiegers, and encouraged by falſe rumours of 
the death of William, of inſurrections and & invaſions in 
England. That part of Athlone, which lay on the eaſtern fide 
of the Shannon, and was called the Engliſh town, Grace 


deemed indefenſible; he had, therefore, ſet fire to it, and 


broken the fair ſtone bridge built by Sir Henry Sidney, in the 


reign 
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reign of Elizabeth, reſolving to maintain the Iriſh diſtrict on 

the weſt. About two hundred yards above it, he raiſed ſome 
breaſt-works, caſt up redoubts, and other 'works near the 
end of the bridge, and mounted two batteries, beſides thoſe 
of the caſtle, which ſtood on an eminence and commanded 
the river. | 


DovGLAs thus found the enemy ſtronger and better diſpoſed Impartigl 
than he expected. His works were carried on with ſufficient Hiſtory, &c. 
vigour ; and he commenced his operations by playing on the 
caſtle from a battery of fix guns, but without any conſiderable 
effect. He found his train utterly inſufficient for the enterprize 
he had undertaken ; he loſt his beſt gunner by a ſhot from the 
town; in a few days his men grew faint and ſickly from ſcanty 
proviſions, his horſes weak from want of forage: it was ru- 
moured that Sarſefield had actually marched with fifteen thou- 
ſand men to raiſe the ſiege, and to cut off the retreat of the 
Engliſh forces. The ſpirits of the garriſon were on fire, and 
their efforts redoubled, while Douglas formed the inglorious 
reſolution of retiring. He decamped at midnight, unmoleſted ; 
and, in his terrour of the enemy, marched by devious and pain- 
ful routes to join the royal army. The proteſtant inhabitants of 
the country near Athlone, who had enjoyed the benefit of Iriſh 
protections, were thus expoſed to the utmoſt ſeverities. On 
the approach of the beſiegers they declared in favour of the 
Engliſh ; and were, therefore, forced to attend them in their 
retreat; they abandoned their habitations and their harveſts, 
and the miſerable pittance of proviſions which they carried 


with them became the prey of a neceſſitous and mercileſs 
army. | 


DouGLaAs found the king advancing to Limerick, the great Correſpon- 


ſeat of the Iriſh force, anxious for intelligence of the numbers _— 
and ſituation of the enemy. He was aſſured that count Lauzun, tary at War. 
with other Frenchmen of diſtinction, had already abandoned the *>- Irin. 
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town, and prepared to return home; that all the forces of their 
nation yet in Limerick, amounting to three thouſand, had de- 
clared their reſolution of capitulating ſeparately, and retiring 
from the kingdom, but were diverted from this purpoſe by the 


clamour and, importunities of the Iriſh ; that Boileau, one of 


their generals, had undertaken the command of Limerick, and 
occupied it with his troops, while the Iriſh forces lay encamp- 
ed on the Connaught fide, ready 'to ſupply him with men and 
provifions, and thad already ſecured the adjacent paſſes of the 
Shannon. Limerick, like Athlone, conſiſted of two diſtinct 
towns, the Engliſh and Iriſh ; the former almoſt ſurrounded 
by the river, and united to the other by a bridge. It was forti- 
fied by ſtrong walls, baftions, and ramparts, and defended by 


a caſtle and citadel. It was deemed hazardous to attempt it 


Impartial 
Hiſtory, &c. 


Ibid. 


only on one: fide. But William, poſſibly from an expectation 
that the French would ſtill retreat, and the Iriſh of conſequence 
ſurrender, reſolved on the attempt, though the ſeaſon was ad- 
vanced, and his army reduced to twenty thouſand, At preſent 
he had but a field train; however, his artillery, conſiſting of 
ſix twenty-four pounders, and two eighteen pounders, was on 
the road from Dublin, eſcorted by two troops of horſe. 


ON the ninth day of Auguſt William decamped, and began 
his approaches to the town, through grounds interſected with 
ditches and hedges lined with Iriſh infantry, who retreated gra- 
dually as the pioneers levelled the incloſures, until they came 
to a narrow and incumbered paſs between two bogs, terminat- 
ed by an old fort built by Ireton, and communicating with the 
town by three different lanes. Of theſe, the broadeſt was occu- 
pied by the Iriſh horſe, while their muſketeers were drawn up 
under cover of the hedges on the right and left. As the Engliſh 
army advanced in order, two field pieces were ſo planted as to 
bear upon the enemy's horſe ; and after ſome diſcharges forced 
them from -their ground, while their infantry were attacked, 


and 
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and after ſome reſiſtance driven under the walls. Ireton's fort, 

and another advantageous poſt, were gained without reſiſtance, 

and immediately mounted with field- pieces to annoy the town 

and outworks. _ Encouraged by this ſucceſs, William encamp- 

ed within cannon ſhot'of the walls, without the uſual precau- 

tions for ſecurity, and before his artillery arrived ſummoned 

the governour to ſurrender. Boileau addreſſed his anſwer, not 

to the king, to whom he would not give his royal titles, but to 

Sir Robert Southwell, the ſecretary. He expreſſed his ſurprize 

at the ſummons, and declared his reſolution of meriting the 

good opinion of the prince of Orange, by a vigourous defence of 

the place entruſted to him by his majeſty. But this ſpirited an- Clarke's 

ſwer, William was affured, by no means correſponded with the —— 
5 F 0 - ence, . 

ſentiments of his. garriſon, who were prevented from an imme- 

diate ſubmiſſion only by the remonſtrances of the governour, the 

duke of Berwick, and Sarſefield. And, to animate his hopes 

ſtill farther, Ginckle, his Dutch general, gained a ford about 

three miles from the town, which the enemy abandoned at his 


approach, and where a ſtrong detachment was now poſted on 
each ſide of the river, | | 


Tus garriſon, on their part, prepared for a vigourous defence. 

They learned from a French deſerter the ſituation of the king's 

tent, and on this quarter directed all the fury of their artillery ; 

ſo, that William found it neceſſary to remove. Among other, _., 
articles of intelligence, the deſerter informed them of the train Hiſtory, &c. 
expected from Dublin, its route, its motions, the nature, and 
number of its convoy. The enterpriſing ſpirit of Sarſefield was 
enflamed. He ſaw the deſperate ſituation of his party, num- 

bers of French troops already retired to Galway, and preparing 

to embark, thoſe ſtill in the town wavering and deſponding, the 

Iriſh of themſelves unequal to the enemy. Should they re- 

ceive their cannon and other neceſſaries attending it, they muſt 

ſoon become maſters of Limerick. He, therefore, reſolved to 
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make one bold effort to intercept them, the laſt he could at- 
tempt for his countrymen with any proſpect of ſucceſs; ſhould 
he fail, he reſolved to abandon their hopeleſs cauſe, and retire 
to France. With a party of choſen cavalry, he croſſed the 
Shannon at Killalloe, about twelve miles above the Engliſh 
camp, marched by private ways well known to his men, lurk- 
ed in the mountains, and waited the approach of the artillery 


and its eſcort. His motions were not unknown to the be- 


fiegers. They were informed that Sarſefield had croſſed the 
Shannon on ſome ſecret expedition, of conſequence enough to be 
entruſted to an officer fo diſtinguiſhed ; the information was at 
firſt received with indifference ; but being conveyed to William, 
he ordered Sir John Lanier to march' with five hundred horſe, 
and meet the train. Lanier executed his orders, but not with 
due alacrity. In the mean time, the artillery advanced within 
ſeven miles to the rear of the Engliſh camp. The officer who 
commanded the convoy, apprehending no danger at ſo ſmall a 
diſtance from the army, encamped looſely on a plain,. without 
precaution or diſcipline. The-main body of the convoy was 
retired to reſt, their horſes at graſs, their baggage and cannon 
careleſsly diſpoſed, when Sarſefield ruſhed ſuddenly upon them, 

in a moment cut their centinels and waggoners to pieces, fell 
on the convoy, as they ſtarted from their fleep and attempted to 
regain their horſes,, and flaughtered or diſperſed the whole 
party. He now collected the cannon, carriages, waggons, and 
ammunition ; the cannon he filled with powder, fixing their 
mouths in the ground, and laying a train to the heap, fired it 
on his retreat. The hideous exploſion announced the ſucceſs of 
this enterprize to Lanier and his party ; who, when the havock 
was already over, arrived in view of the enemy's rear, and 
made 'a futile attempt to intercept them. Sarſefield was 
better acquainted with the country, and returned triumphantly 


to Limerick. 
Tur 
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THe news of this diſaſter was received in the Engliſh camp 
with conſternation immediately ſucceeded by clamour and mur- 
muring. It was imputed to the neglect of lord Portland and 
count Solmes, to the general indifference of the great officers to 
the king's ſervice, or any other object but their own emolument, 
and to the ſecret diſaffection of Lanier, who had formerly been 
a favourite of king James, While the army thus gave vent to 
their indignation, each agreeably to his paſſions and fenti- 
ments, William alone maintained that compoſure which was. 
unaccountable to his ſoldiers. They ſuſpected him of having 
no real deſign to conclude the war, but only to keep the enemy 
cantoned about Limerick, and to preſerve the conqueſts he had 


already made. But it was obviouſly his intereſt to complete the 


reduction of Ireland without delay. Two of his cannon had 
eſcaped uninjured in the general havock, ſome others were 


brought from Waterford. With theſe he furniſhed his batteries, 
and, after the interruption: of a week, renewed his operations 
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with vigour. The beſieged, on their part, encouraged by the 


late ſucceſs, animated by their officers, fired with emulation at 
the brave defence of Derry, and equally inveterate againſt their 


aſſailants, defended tliemſelves like men whoſe intereſts were to 


be decided by one final effort. Without entering into a minute 
detail of all the incidents of this ſiege, let it be ſufficient to ob- 
ſerve, that from the opening of the trenches on the eighteenth. 
day of Auguſt, both the aſſault and the defence were maintain- 
ed with vigour ; and William, who took an active part in every 
operation, was frequently expoſed to danger ; when, on the 


twenty-ſeventh, a breach was made twelve yards in length, and 


the king ordered the counterſcarp, and two towers on each fide of 


the breach, to be aſſaulted. Five hundred grenadiers in the fartheſt 
angle of the trenches leaped over, ran towards the counterſcarp, . 
were furiouſly oppoſed, but, in the midſt of a tremendous fire, 
diſlodged the enemy,, and purſuing even to the breach, many 


Were. 
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were actually in the town, while the Iriſh ran from the walls 
in confuſion. The regiments appointed to ſecond them ſtop- 
ped at the counterſcarp, agreeably to their orders. They, whoſe 
ardour had hurried them within the walls, thus found them- 
ſelves + unſupported, their ammunion ſpent, and the enemy, 


who diſcovered their diſtreſs, rallying and pouring down upon 


them. They prepared to retreat, but many of them were kill- 
ed, and almoſt all wounded. | The Iriſh again marched to the 


breach, and defended it in a rage of valour. Even their women 
mingled with the men, ' encouraged them, advanced before 
them, defied the beſiegers, and aſſailed them with ſtones. For 


three hours a perpetual fire both of great and ſmall arms was 
maintained on each fide. One regiment of Brandenburghers 
ſeized a battery, but the powder catching fire, they were al- 


moſt all blown into the air. The breach was {till obſtinately 


defended ; where the walls were entire, the beſiegers, who had 
no ſcaling-ladders, waſted their fire to no purpoſe, and were 
expoſed defenceleſs to all the fury of the enemy. Five hundred 
of their numbers were flain, and more than one thouſand de- 
ſperately wounded, when William at length ordered a retreat. 
On the ſucceeding morning a drummer was ſent into the town 
to demand a truce for the purpoſe of burying the dead ; but the 
governour haughtily refuſed it. The Engliſh army, till undiſ- 
mayed, was impatient for another aſſault. But a diſappointment 
ſo ſevere in an advanced ſeaſon, when heavy rains were expect- 


ed, which might render the roads impaſſable to the artillery, 
determined the king to raiſe the fiege. He ordered the batte- 


ries to be diſarmed; and his forces, drawn gradually off, retired 
by flow marches without any moleſtation from the garriſon. 
Here too, as at Athlone, the army was attended by a melan- 


choly troop of proteſtants, who dreaded the fury of an exulting 


enemy, and followed the camp with ſo much of their effects as 
they could carry with them, without abode or ſettlement to 


ſhelter 


= 
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ſhelter themſelves and their children, and without any ſecurity 
from the indiſcriminate ravages of the ſoldiery. 


Tur friends of William deſcribe him as ſupporting this de- 
feat with aſtoniſhing - compoſure and ſerenity ; his enemies in- 
ſift, that he was tranſported by his vexation even to the excefles 
of ſavage barbarity. We are told, that to free himſelf from Macgeo- 
the encumbrance of his ſick and wounded, the houſes in which Sban. 
they lay were ſet on fire; but unfortunately for this inſolent 
defiance of truth, his ſick and wounded had no houſes to ſhel- 
ter them, and were indeed carefully conveyed to Caſhel and 
Clonmel. Again, we are aſſured, that William on his retreat Porter,quot-- 
was aſked what ſhould be done with his priſoners ? that he an- ed by the 
ſwered peeviſhly, Burn them !” and that his orders were li- 1 
terally obeyed, and one thouſand deſtroyed by fire. Such Dominicana. 
enormous and ridiculous falſehoods appear ſcarcely calculated to 
impoſe even on the vulgar and ignorant; yet the zealous im- 
pugners of hereſy have found their account, it ſeems, in propa- 
gating and tranſmitting them. | | 

HzRE was the period of William's perſonal enterpriſes in 
Ireland. While his army lay at Clonmel, he proceeded to Wa- 
terford, and with prince George, the duke of Ormond, and 
other attendants, embarked at Duncannon fort, leaving the Harris'sLife 
command of his forces to count Solmes and Ginckle,. and com- 1 K. — 
mitting his civil government to two lords juſtices, lord Sidney 98 
and Thomas Coningſby, with a blank in their commiſſion to be 
filled by a third name. | 


Bur notwithſtanding the advanced ſeaſon, the campaign was 
not yet ended. The ear] of Marlborough had continued un- 
employed in England; and ſeems to have become obnoxious to 
the king, by the part which he and his conſort had taken in the 
quarrel with the princeſs of Denmark. .Impatient-of his preſent: 
inactivity, he formed a project for raifing his own character, 
without being overſhadowed by the king's perſonal interpoſition, 

or 
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or rivalled by his foreign generals. He repreſented the impor- 


Impartial 


Hiſtory, &c 


Clarke's 
Corre ſpon- 
dence, MS. 


tance of Cork and Kinſale, places the moſt convenient for pour- 

ing ſuccours into Ireland from France; and which, if once 
gained, would enlarge the quarters of the army, ſecure all the 
ſea-ports from Dublin to the ſouth, and favour the Engliſh 
traffic to the Weſt Indies. All apprehenſions from the French 
navy were diffipated ; thoſe of England and Holland were re- 
fitted; all internal diſorders were allayed ; five thouſand forces 
lay in England ready for any ſervice ; with theſe, and ſuch re- 
inforcements as might be ſpared in Ireland, he engaged to re- 
duce theſe two towns, The propoſal was accepted, and the 
embarkation prepared at Portſmouth, while William yet lay 
before Limerick. While men indulged their conjectures, the 


real object of this expedition remained a profound ſecret, until 
it was too late for the enemy to guard againſt it. 


On the twenty-firſt day of September the wy arrived in 


Cork-road, drove the enemy from a battery, ſent ſome armed 


boats to ſeize their guns, and landed without further oppoſition. 

Ginckle, on whom the chief command devolved by the departure 
of count Solmes, detached Sgravenmore to his aſſiſtance with nine 
hundred cavalry ; and theſe were ſoon followed by four thou- 
ſand foot under the prince of Wirtemburg, who expreſſed an 


ambition to ſhare. in this expedition. The operations of the 


ſiege had been already carried on with ſucceſs when Wirtem- 


berg arrived, and threatened to defeat the whole enterprize. 


He claimed the chief command by virtue of his ſuperiour rank; 
Marlborough inſiſted on the priority of his commiſſion ; he re- 
minded the prince that his troops were merely auxiliaries, or 
rather Daniſh mercenaries, and that he himſelf led the forces of 


his own nation. The diſpute grew warm and alarming ; but, 


by the interpoſition of La Mellionere, a prudent French officer, 
was happily accommodated, The earl was perſuaded to ſhare 
the command with his rival, rather than retard the king's 

| | ſervice. 
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ſervice. He commanded on : the: firſt day, and gave for the 

word, Wirtemberg.” The prince felt the full force of this 

politeneſs, and on the next day, when he received the 2 
the word was 3 2 


Tus fiege was now carried on, but not without ſome further Original 

conteſt between theſe generals. The garriſon gradually aban- Letter of 
doned their outworks ; a breach was made in the wall, and the —_ 
beſiegers prepared for an aſſault. When, for this purpole, they Clarke's 
were on the point of crofling a marſh at low water, the govern- © Correipon- 
our parleyed, and propoſed terms of capitulation. Marl- * 
borough, who had now the command, inſiſted that the garri- 
ſon ſhould become priſoners of war. Wirtemberg condemned 
this ſeverity, and contended, that more favourable terms ſhould 
be granted. The diſpute continued until the tide returned, and 
the water was at the higheſt. But now, the governour imagin- 
ing all danger over, broke off this conference. The generals 
were provoked at his colluſion ; the breach was enlarged, and 
the Dutch and Engliſh, encouraged by the duke of Grafton 
and other volunteers, bravely paſſed the river, wading to their 
ſhoulders, and expoſed to the enemy's fire, and poſted them- 
ſelves under the bank of a marſh, which ſerved as a counter- 
ſcarp to the city wall. Here the duke of Grafton was borne Impartial 
away mortally wounded, the moſt reſpected of all the ſons of Hiſtory, &c. 
Charles the Second. The ſoldiers lamented the fate of this 
gallant lord, but without diſmay prepared for a general aſſault. 
But now the garriſon, whoſe ammunition was exhauſted, re- 
newed their parley, and conſented to become priſoners of war, 
with all their officers, of whom ſeveral were of conſiderable 
note. The proteſtant priſoners were ſet at liberty ; the pro- 
teſtant magiſtrates reſumed their offices, and proclaimed the 
king and queen. All papiſts were ordered on pain of death to 
ſurrender their arms; a precaution abſolutely neceſſary, as there 
were more than five thouſand priſoners in the town. 
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Tux ſeverity of winter was approaching, and not a moment 
to be loſt. On the very day of Marlborough's entry into Cork, 
a detachment was ſent to ſummon Kinſale. The governour 
returned a ſcornful anſwer, threatening to put the meſſenger to 
death. The town itſelf was ſcarcely tenable ; he, therefore, ſet 
it on fire, and placed his reliance on the two forts, the old, or 
Caſtle-ny-fort, and the new, which the late duke of Ormond 
had. completed, and called Charles-fort. The firſt of theſe was 
taken after a brave reſiſtance, in which the governour, ſeveral 
officers, and half the garriſon were ſlain, The reduction of 
Charles-fort appeared of ſtill greater difficulty; and Marl- 
borough could not conceal his diſappointment, at finding it fo 
much ſtronger than he expected. To his ſummons the govern- 
our careleſsly replied, that “ it would be time enough to talk 
« on this ſubje& a month hence; but being vigourouſly preſſ- 
ed for ten days, when the beſiegers were preparing for a gene- 
ral aſſault, he parleyed and capitulated. In this critical time, 
when delay might prove fatal to the Engliſh forces, he was 
allowed conditions more favourable than thoſe granted to Cork. 
The garriſon marched out with arms and baggage, and was 
conducted to Limerick. Thus, 1n twenty-three days, the earl 


of Marlborough effected his brave purpoſe, to the utter mor- 


ibid. 


tification of thoſe who had repreſented the undertaking as inju- 
dicious- and impracticable. The king did juſtice to his merit; 


the people were delighted at the ſueceſs of their native general. 


WHILE the fate of Cork and Kinſale remained yet uncertain, 
Ginckle could by no means venture to diſpoſe his forces in win- 


' ter-quarters, for the enemy was alert and elevated. No ſooner 


had the fiege of Limerick been raiſed, than Boileau retired with 
his French troops, and joined his countrymen who were recall- 
ed, in conſequence of the ſhameful repreſentations of Iriſh co- 
wardice made by James, and till waited at Galway for tranſ- 
ports. The Iriſh were by no means mortified at their depar- 


ture. 
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ture. The ſuperiority which theſe foreigners affected to aſ- 

ſume, the partiality which James had diſcovered to his French 
auxiliaries, and the preference given to their officers in all pro- 
motions, diſguſted and exaſperated the natives. The French Walker's 
ſpoke with contempt of the meanneſs of the Iriſh ; the Iriſh Vary, 
affected to ridicule the pomp and pageantry of the French. 

They curſed thoſe proud fellows who ſtrutted in their 

« leathern trunks,” ſo they called their great boots, and la- 
mented that they were ever preferred to their own brave coun- 
trymen. Hence aroſe frequent broils and quarrels ; and now 

the ſeparation was equally agreeable to both parties. The Iriſh 

were left to the command of Sarſefield, their countryman, fo 
diſtinguiſhed. by his valour, and ſo popular by his late ſucceſs. 

They reſolved to exert their native ſtrength with double vigour ; Impartial 
and, tranſported by their victorious defence of Limerick, talked Hiſtory, æc. 
wildly of croſſing the Shannon, piercing through Leinſter, and 
ſetting fire to the capital. Their neceſſities might drive them 

to ſome deſperate excurſions: Ginckle, therefore, ſtill kept - 

his forces poſted in different parts about the Shannon, ready to 
embody, and to oppoſe any ſudden attempts. But, on the re- 
duCtion of Cork and Kinſale, the general, conceiving that the 
ardour of the enemy muſt be abated, ventured to withdraw his 

troope 1 into winter- quarters. 


H ſoon found reaſon to regret that he had not ſo formed his 
frontier line as to ſecure the paſſes, and caſtles along the Shan- 
non. The Iriſh, inured to the ſeverity of winter, acquainted Ibid. 
with every road, urged by neceflity, heated with animoſity, 
made their excurſions with ſucceſs, ſurpriſed his ſmaller parties, 
ravaged, plundered, ſet | houſes and villages in flames, and 
ſpread a general terrour and conſternation. The miſerable in- 
habitants, of whatever party or denomination, fled from the out- 
rages of the ſoldiery to their reſpective friends, but found no 


ſecurity or protection. The contending armies were equally 
47: ; diſtreſſed ; 
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diſtreſſed ; and ſoldiers, unpaid and u nprovided, ſpurned at all 
diſcipline with impunity, and ſupplied their wants by violence, 
without diſtinction of parties, and without regard to formal 
protections, or the faith of promiſes. To aggravate the diſ- 
treſſes ariſing from a rapacious ſoldiery, the country ſwarmed 
every where with robbers and murderers, who lived in a ſtate 
of ſavage nature, unreſtrained by the laws of peace or war. The 
northern province had from the earlieſt times harboured a parti- 
cular ſpecies of Iriſh called Creaghts, who iſſued from their re- 
treats with their wives, children, and cattle, roved in ſearch of 
ſubſiſtence, without any certain abode or deſtination, and plun- 
dering every diſtrict which they viſited, were dreaded and de- 
teſted by their countrymen. In the civil war commenced in 
fixteen hundred and forty-one, we have ſeen them particularly 
active, and forming the army of Owen O'Nial: nor had they 
been entirely ſuppreſſed on the concluſion of this war; but, dur- 
ing the reign of Charles the Second, continued their depreda- 
tions: and, under the name of Tories, became a peculiar ob- 
ject of the attention of government. They ſeized the occaſion 
of preſent diſorders; and when, at every maſs, the prieſts ex- 
horted all men to take arms, and ſtand prepared for war, they 
multiplied, and were ſoon diſtinguiſhed by the title of 
* RAPARREES, from the Iriſh name of their half pike, a weapon 


eaſily 


* A LATE ingenious writer aſcribes the outrages of theſe men to the eaſe 
with which they gained ſubſiſtence, and reſolves their manners into their diet, 
which, he ventures to- aſſert, conſiſted of potatoes alone. I am obliged to ob- 
ſerve, in juſtification of my own account, that they were really driven to their 
excurſions by neceſſity; that the Creaghts, whom all the narrators and the 
Gazettes of theſe times ſpeak of as ſynonimous with Rapparees, fed on the 
milk of their kine, and wandered to find paſture ; that this ſpecies of ro- 
vers, who now proved ſo offenſive, exiſted, lived by rapine, and were abhorred 
by their own countrymen, long before the potatoe was known in Ireland; and 
that neither at this time, nor for ſome years after the Revolution, were potatoes 


the general diet of Iriſh peaſantry. 
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eaſily procured by the moſt barbarous. Many were influenced 
by example, and many driven by neceſſity to unite with them. 
They, who received protections from William's generals, and 
were yet plundered by his ſoldiers, ran with particular animoſi- 
ty to ſwell the numbers of theſe ravagers. In ſummer they 
hung about the Engliſh camp; every ſtraggling ſoldier they 
killed, even for the ſake of his arms or cloathing ; and, in the 
rage of national hatred, frequently mangled his dead body. In 
winter, they appeared in the different quarters with all the 
marks of humility and abaſement. Their weapons were care- 
fully concealed, but lay ready for execution. They aſſembled 
in the dead of night in ſolitary places, projected their excurſions, 
ruſhed ſuddenly on their prey, vaniſhed at the firſt appearance of 


oppofition, and were again readily collected. Through the whole 


dreary ſeaſon of the year, the Engliſh forces were every where 
harraſſed in purſuit of theſe miſcreants. The Iriſh ſoldiers were 
frequently permitted to join their troops, and to ſhare and en- 
courage their diſorders ; the Engliſh frequently found it neceſ- 
ſary to repel them by another body of maurauders of their own 
party, who were called Proteſtant Raparrees. 


589 


To give ſome check to ſuch hideous aggravations of the cala- Impartial 
mities of war, the new lords juſtices at Dublin laboured to Hiſtory, &c. 


give form to the civil government. All indictments of high- 
treaſon were removed to the ſuperiour courts, now furniſhed 
with judges. Lords lieutenant, and deputy lieutenants, were- 
appointed in the ſeveral counties, ſubject to the Engliſh power; 
commiſſions granted to the officers of the militia, who were 
armed, in order to defend their properties, and a privy council 
conſtituted of uch men as were efteemed moſt attached to the 
new government, The commiſſion of forfeitures, found of pre- 
judice to the ſubjects, and of little advantage to the crown, 
was ſuperſeded ; a variety of proclamations publiſhed, to regu- 

late trade and commerce, to reſtrain the diſaffected, and to. 


promote: 
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promote the public peace. With a particular, and perhaps a 
neceſſary ſeverity, it was ordained, that papiſts of every county 
ſhould be reſponſible for the ravages committed by thoſe of their 
communion ; and that where any number of rapparees were 
collected, no popith prieſt ſhould be ſuffered to reſide. Some 
weak attempts were made to correct the diſorders of the army ; 
but the officers treated the civil power with diſregard ; the ſol- 
diers acknowledged no ſuperiours but their officers; the fo- 
reigners knew no diſtinction between the different inhabitants 
of Ireland ; the people exclaimed in the bitterneſs of grief, that 
the army were worſe than rapparees ; yet they had the candour 
to acknowledge, that the Dutch were honourably diſtinguiſhed 
by an inoffenſive modeſty, 


NoTHING but a general reduction and ſettlement of the king- 
dom could end thoſe calamities which Ireland had experienced 
for ages, with little interruption, and which now oppreſſed the 
nation. But ſeveral officers of William's army were ſuſpected 
of ſecret reluctance to a final deciſion of the preſent war, which 
might call them from Ireland to a ſeverer ſervice, and againſt 
an enemy more dangerous than the Iriſh had as yet appeared. 
Several of his privy counſellors alſo, were ſaid to be equally 
averſe to ſuch extenſive offers of pardon as might break the 
power of the enemy, by inducing numbers to lay down their 
arms, It was ever the private intereſt of officers of ſtate, and 
the great Englith ſettlers in this kingdom, that rebels ſhould 
be exterminated rather than reconciled. Ginckle, indeed, was 
poſſeſſed with more liberal ſentiments, both as to a vigour- 
ous proſecution of the war, and the indulgence due to thoſe 
who might be inclined to ſubmiſſion. Winter did not paſs 
without ſeveral ſkirmiſhes between the troops of each army, 
and almoſt perpetual action between the militia and the rap- 
parees. The general projected an incurſion into Kerry, a coun- 
try over-run with Iriſh, and which ſupplied their army with 

many 
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many neceſſaries. The poſſeſſion of this part of Ireland was 
deemed of ſuch conſequence, that great preparations were 
made for the expedition; and Shovel, now on the coaſt, was 
directed by the lords juſtices to attend the orders of Ginckle 
with his fleet. The general, on this occaſion, made preſſing 
inſtances to be furniſhed with a declaration of pardon to re- 
penting rebels. But this was not agreeable to the ſentiments of 
the privy council. The juſtices heſitated; they required that 
overtures of ſubmiſſion ſhould firſt be made by conſiderable 
bodies of the enemy: they pleaded their limited inſtructions, 
and that the letter of lord Nottingham, which directed them to 
treat with rebels, did not authorize them to publiſh a de- 
claration ſo extenſive as was required; they expreſſed their de- 
fire, that Ginckle ſhould publiſh offers of pardon in his own. 
name, and promiſed to ratify them at any hazard, ſhould they 
be found abſolutely neceſſary for the ſervice. This reluctance 
and heſitation, which proceeded. from a fear of diſobliging ſome 


powerful members of the privy-council, was of the lets con- 
ſequence at preſent, as the general found it impracticable to 
penetrate into Kerry through broken roads, and in a dreary 
ſeaſon. 


Tu enemy, on their part, made ſeveral efforts to break in Clarke's 
upon the Eagliſh frontier. A magazine of forage was provided — 
at Athlone for five thouſand horſe and dragoons for ten days, W 
which indicated. ſome deſign. of more than ordinary moment. 

It ſoon appeared, that the enemy intended to attack the Engliſh Impartial 
garriſon of Molingar ; and for this purpoſe they were now em- Hiſtory, &c. 
ployed in fortifying Ballymore, a little town. between this gar. 

riſon and Athlone. The garriſon was reinforced ; and Ginckle 

himſelf arrived at Molingar, and led about two thouſand foot 

and one thouſand horſe againſt a conſiderable body of the ene- pyjteny's 
my, encamped near Ballymore. They drew up with an appear- Letter in: 


4 . . Tindal's. 
ance of reſolution, The paſs which they occupied was ſecured eee 


Y tion. 
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by paliſadoes; but the Iriſh, in their ignorance and precipita- 
tion, pointed the paliſadoes inward towards themſelves, ſo as 
to ſecure, inſtead of reſtraining the enemy. They were quickly 
put to flight, and purſued to a place called the Moat of Gre- 
noge, from which the ſkirmiſh took its name ; here they again 
drew up, but were driven into the town, where they attempted 
to entrench themſelves, but ſoon abandoned the deſign, and 
fled finally to Athlone, in the utmoſt conſternation. In this 
action the Iriſh loſt about three hundred men, and ſeveral offi- 
cers; with their baggage, a quantity of arms, and five hundred 
horſes ; and fo great was the terrour and confuſion at Athlone, 
that the gates were ſhut againſt the fugitives, of whom many 
fled for ſhelter to the bogs, and many periſhed 1n the river. 


Impartial Tuls action was of the greater conſequence, as it defeated a 
TS defign on the Engliſh garriſons, which might have proved fatal 


Correſpon- to the operations of the enſuing campaign, and as it damped the 
dence, MS. ſpirits of the Iriſh, a people violently affected either with good 
or bad fortune, and encreaſed the confuſion now ſubſiſting in 
their councils. Tyrconnel had been ſent to France to ſolicit 
ſuccours, and returned with a miſerable pittance of eight thou- 
ſand pounds, and ſome clothing, wretchedly inſufficient. The 
money was diſtributed as a donation among the ſoldiers, but 
could not allay their diſcontents and their ſuſpicions of the in- 
ſincerity of France. Tyrconnel himſelf appeared gloomy and 
deſponding; he had ſerved his maſter without conſcience, and 
was now diſgraced without reaſon. James committed the ad- 
miniſtration of his civil affairs to Sir Richard Nagle and Sir 
Stephen Rice; and, as Tyrconnel declared for moderate mea- 
ſures, and for ſecuring the remains of the nation by a ſubmiſ- 
fion, he was-accuſed of treachery. To this it was imputed, 
that in France he had recommended to ſend officers, ſtores, and 
proviſions to Ireland, without any troops. Sarſefield, whoſe 
military genius determined him to ſeek ſecurity in arms, and 


rather 
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rather to die bravely in the field than to abandon the cauſe in 
which he was engaged, oppoſed the temporizing councils of 
Tyrconnel, The officers who declared for war reviled and in- 
ſulted him. They ſtill flattered their followers with hopes of 
aſſiſtance from France; that Louis would ſpeedily ſend his tri- 
umphant navy againſt Cork and Kinſale; that arms, cloaths, 
and other neceſſaries, for twenty-five thouſand men, were every 
day expected; that England was ſtill diſcontented, ſecret de- 
ſigns ſtill formed in favour of James, and that the weakneſs of 
government was evidently manifeſted in the diſtreſſes to which 
the Engliſh forces in Ireland were abandoned. Some French 


593 


officers gradually arrived, and repeated the aſſurances of ſpeedy K. D. 1691. 


ſuccours, At length monſieur Saint-Ruth, a man who boaſted 
his ſervice againſt the heretics of France, and had lately the 
honour of reducing Savoy, landed at Limerick with a commiſ- 
fion of chief commander. Sarſefield was juſtly diſcontented ; 
nor could the title of earl of Lucan, which he received from 
James, reconcile him to this unneceſſary and unreaſonable par- 
tiality to a foreigner. Saint-Ruth, who was not ſupplied with 
thoſe vaſt ſtores which the Iriſh had expected, reſolved on a defen- 
five war, ordered the towns on the Iriſh fide of the Shannon to 
be ſtrengthened, and with the main army took his ſtation behind 
Athlone. 


GINCKLE, on his part, had been conſiderably retarded by the <1, 
want of money, proviſions, and other neceſſaries. Theſe Correſpon- 
were however gradually ſupplied, new reinforcements arrived derce, MS. 


from England; and while the lords juſtices iſſued ſuch orders 
to the militia, as might ſecure the exteriour quarters of the 
kingdom, the army aſſembled at Molingar, as it was reſolved 
to open the campaign by the fiege of Athlone. Ginckle was 
attended by a number of gallant officers, fired with emulation, 
and tenacious of the honour of their reſpective countries, the 
princes of Wirtemburg and Heſſe-Darmſtadt, Talmaſh, the 
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Engliſh general, Mackay the brave Scot who had reduced the 
Highlanders, Sgravenmore, La Melloniere and Rouvigny, 
Tetteau the Dane, the Dutch count Naſſau, all already diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the Iriſh war. A conſiderable train of artillery 
arrived from Dublin; but the army, when collected, was in- 
feriour to that of the enemy ; a defe abundantly ſupplied by 
the confidence of the men, and the gallantry and experience of 
their officers, 


* THE campaign opened auſpiciouſly by the reduction of the 
ang. fort of Ballymore, which the enemy, encouraged by the con- 
4 venience and natural ſtrength of the place, had fortified in the 
winter, and occupied with a thouſand of their choiceſt forces. 

No attempt was made. either to relieve or to abandon this 

place. The governour was threatened with military execution, 

if he did not ſurrender within two hours. He demanded to 
march out with the honours of war ; and, when this was de- 

nied, ſuſtained the attack for one day; but, at the ſight of ſome 

armed boats, launched on a lake which encompaſſed. the defence- 

leſs fide of the iſland on which his fort was built, he and his 
garriſon cried for mercy, and were admitted priſoners of war. 

As the place lay convenient for maintaining a communication 
between Athlone, Molingar, and Dublin, Ginckle ordered the 
breaches to be repaired, and additional fortifications to be made ; 

nor did he march forward until theſe works were finiſhed, and 

an Englith garriſon ſtationed in the fort. | 


ON the eighteenth day of June, the general advanced with a 
party of horſe within a few miles of Athlone, and from an emi- 
nence ſurveyed the town, and the ſituation of the Iriſh army, 
which lay encamped on a neck of land between two bogs, at a 
diſtance of two miles from the Shannon. The next day his 
army was in motion through lanes lined with Iriſh infantry, 
who gradually retired at the approach of their enemy ; and, as 
if they had been ſtationed as guides to lead them forward by the 

neareſt 


Ibid. 
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neareſt ways, poured into the Engliſh diſtrict of Athlone. Here, 
though the houſes had been laid in ruins, yet Douglas, in his 
expedition of laſt year, had not found time to demoliſh the 
walls. Theſe were repaired and ſtrengthened, and the enemy 
ſeemed reſolved to defend both ſides of the river. A battery of 
ten guns ſoon made a conſiderable breach, and orders were 
given for the aſſault. The enemy defended the breach; but, 
after ſome loſs on each ſide, were driven to the bridge, (by 
this time repaired) and ran with ſuch confuſion into the Iriſh 
town, that many were cruſhed todeath, and many plunged in- 
to the river from the battlements, and periſhed, But now the 
aſſailants, in the ardour of their ſucceſs, found new difficulties 
to encounter. The arch of the bridge neareſt to the Iriſh 
town was again broken, The enemy lay entrenched on the 
other ſide, and from their works fired ſuriouſly on the Engliſh 
diſtri. The ford betzveen the two towns was deep, narrow, 
and ſtony, At another place towards Laneſborough, he form- 
ed a ſcheme for paſſing by a bridge of pontons ; but the enemy 
diſcovered the deſign, and guarded the paſs, Ginckle now ſaw 
no means of forcing his way but by the bridge: here, while his 
batteries and -mortzrs played inceſſantly, he carried on a 


wooden-work for the purpoſe of throwing planks over the bro- 


ken arch. Though his workmen were by no means ſheltered 
from the batteries of the enemy, they had almoſt completed 
their deſign, when a ſerjeant and ten men in armour ruſhed 
from the oppoſite fide, attempted to deſtroy their works, and 
were all ſlain. Another party repeated the deſperate attack, and 
with more ſucceſs ; they reſolutely caſt down the beams and 
planks into the river, and two ſurvivours returned in triumph. 


Tux general, not yet diſconcerted, made. another effort to 
force a paſſage to the town, and carried on his work by a cloſe _ Wars 
gallery on the broken arch, which was ſoon completed; and” 
now, after an obſtinate conteſt of nine days, when ſeveral 
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breaches had been made both in the walls and the caſtle, it was 
reſolved in a council of war, to paſs the Shannon by three dif- 
ferent ways. One party was appointed to force the bridge, an- 
other to croſs the ford below it, and a third to pafs by floats 
and pontons about -nine hundred feet farther. In the morning, 
when this bold effort was to be made, and the army ſtood ready 
to be commanded, the pontons were not prepared without 
ſome delay, the Iriſh were informed by deſerters of the intend- 
ed enterprize, and their troops were ſeen marching in great 
numbers from their camp into the town. The befiegers ſtill 
perſevered ; money was diſtributed among the ſoldiers to ani- 
mate them in an attempt of ſo much danger; the choiceſt of 
the Iriſh forces were drawn to the works, and on each fide all 
was anxiety and agitation; when, in this moment of ſuſpence, 
the enemy's granadoes ſet fire to ſome faſcines on the broken 
arch; the flames quickly caught the gallery; the fire and 
ſmoak were blown into the faces of the beſiegers with inſup- 
portable violence; nor could they prevent the utter deſtruction 
of that part of their gallery which extended towards the enemy. 
The attack was countermanded ; the Iriſh exulted ; and Saint- 
Ruth expreſſed his confidence in the ſecurity of Athlone, by in- 
viting a number of gentlemen and ladies to his camp, and enter-- 


taining them with all the eaſe and elegance ſuited to a time of 
perſect peace. 


Ir was now expected that the ſiege muſt be immediately 
raiſed; and the Engliſh, by drawing off ſome of their cannon, 
ſeemed to countenance ſuch expectations. Ginckle, without 
delay, convened another council, in which it was warmly de- 
bated whether the beſiegers were to retire, or ſtill to attempt 
the paſſage of the Shannon. To remain for any time in their 
preſent ſituation was impoſſible, as the forage was deſtroyed for 
teveral miles; to retire before an exulting enemy was incon- 
venient and diſpiriting, might open them a way to the very 


walls 
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walls of Dublin, might force the army back to the northern pro- 
vince, and confine them to a defenſive war. On the other hand, 


the conſequences of an unſucceſsful attack were evidently fatal, storys Wars 
and Ginckle ſeemed inclined to retire. The duke of Wirtem- of Ireland. 


burg, and other general officers, contended, that no brave action 
could be performed without hazard; that on all great attempts 
they had hitherto experienced the undaunted bravery of their 
own troops, and the inferiority of the enemy. They remind- 
ed Ginckle that the paſſage by the ford was not ſo dangerous as 


they had at firſt imagined, that three Daniſh criminals had tried pa 
it on promiſe of their lives, paſſed and returned, and thus point- from MS. 
ed out the way to victory. Mackay, the Scottiſh general alone, Memoirs of 
in the caution and poſitiveneſs of age, oppoſed the deſign, and Mackay. 


from the beginning declared againſt attempting to paſs the river 
in the face of a town and an army *. The others thought only of 
the glory attending ſuch a daring enterprize, and each con- 
tended for the honour of leading on the troops. Ginckle gave 
ſuch a degree of oppoſition as might encreaſe their ardour and 
engage their pride, in the ſucczſs of a deſign in which they had 
borne down the opinion of their general ; and it was finally re- 


folved: 


In ſome circumſtances of this ſiege I deemed it neceſſary to follow Sir 
John Dalrymple, who profeſſes to write from MS. memoirs of general Mac- 
kay. Such memoirs, if written by the general, or under his direction, are of 
undoubted authority with reſpect to the operations, in which he took ſo conſi- 


derable a. part: in other particulars their authority may be fairly conteſted. 


For inſtance, we are told, from theſe memoirs, that on the firſt repulſe of the 
Engliſh, and the burning of their works, when Saint-Ruth expected that the 
ſiege muſt be raiſed, a ſudden pannic ſeized” the proteſtants of Ireland, and 
the citizens of Dublin barricaded all the avenues of the city. Now, it evident- 
ly appears from the ariginal correſpondence between the lords juſtices at Dub. 
lin and the Engliſh camp, that this event was not known in the capital until 
intelligence was received of the taking of Athlone on the ſucceeding morning.: 
nor was it poſſible indeed, that in ſo ſhort an interval it could have been con- 


veyed through the different parts of Ireland, ſo as to have any extenſive-influence- 
on the proteſtant party. 
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ſolved to attempt the paſſage on the next morning. To en- 
courage the Engliſh forces, they were aſſured by deſerters, that 
Saint-Ruth, in full confidence that the ſiege muſt be immediate- 
ly -raiſed, had detached three of his worſt regiments to man the 
works ; and, to enflame their pride, the Irith all night inſulted 
them from the oppoſite banks of the river, and exclaimed in 


derition, „that they had but ill earned the money yeſterday diſ- 
'*« tributed by their officers.” 


IN the rotation of duty, the command of the paſſage devolved 


Memoirs of On Mackay: but Ginckle, unwilling to entruſt it to the officer 


Mackay. 


Story. 


Dalrymple, 
from Mac- 
kay's Me- 
moirs. 


Story. 


who alone had declared againſt the attempt, conſigned it to 
Talmaſh ; Mackay complained of this indignity ; the Engliſh 
general modeſtly relinquiſhed his pretenſions, entreating per— 
miſſion to attend as a volunteer. That the enemy might not 
be alarmed by any extraordinary commotion in the camp, or 
the Engliſh town, it was reſolved to make the attack at the or- 
dinary hour of relieving the guards, when a double garriſon 


might appear without notice or ſuſpicion. Two thouſand men 


were appointed for this ſervice ; and, at the ſignal given, by 


tolling the church bell, their advanced guard boldly entered the 


river, amidſt the acclamations of their companions, Mackay, 
their commander, waded by the fide of his men ; he was fol- 
lowed by La Melloniere, Tetteau, the prince of Heſſe, and 


other officers; Talmaſh attended as a volunteer, encouraging 


the men. Wirtemburg, having his horſe ſhot under him, was 
conveyed through the river on the ſhoulders of his grenadiers. 
The Engliſh from their works and batteries fired furiouſly upon 
the enemy ; the enemy with equal fury thundered on thoſe 
who were pafling the ford; but the detachment advanced intre- 
pidly through fire and ſmoak, gained the oppoſite banks, and 
mounted the breaches next the river. Some flew to the aſſiſt- 
ance of their friends, who were laying planks over the broken 
bridge, others to ſupport the pontons, while the Iriſh fled with 
aſtoniſh- 
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aſtoniſhment to their camp, and not without conſiderable 
ſlaughter. Thus, by a ſurpriſing effort of valour, the Engliſh 
gained the town, and poſſeſſed the works which remained en- 
tire towards the enemy's camp, within half an hour from their 
firſt entrance of the river. 


O this occaſion Saint-Ruth betrayed a careleſſneſs and con- 
fidence utterly unworthy of a commander. On receiving the 
firſt intelligence that the enemy were paſſing the ford, he ex- 
claimed that it was impoſſible; that they could not preſume to 
attempt the town while he and his army lay ſo near. Sarſefield 


Story. 


replied calmly, that he knew the enterprize was not too 


difficult for Engliſh courage, and preſſed him to ſend ſpeedy 
ſuccours. The Frenchman was offended ;. Sarſefield retorted 
his diſdain ; when a meſſenger in breathleſs conſternation juſt 


fbund words to inform them that the enemy were in the town. 
Saint-Ruth diſſembling his vexation, proudly commanded that 
they ſhould be driven out again; and ſome fruitleſs efforts were 


made for this purpoſe. But now the Englith poſſeſſed the 


works - oppoſite to his camp, and pointed their own cannon - 
againſt the enemy. Saint-Ruth retired in vexation ; the 


3 


ing their French general and his countrymen. The caſtle of 


French officers exclaiming againſt the Iriſh, the Irith execrat- 


Athlone followed the fate of the town; the governour and five 
hundred men were here made priſoners of war; and twelve hun- 
dred more of the enemy's numbers were either ſlain or taken 


during the courſe of the ſiege. 


SAinT-RuUTH had hitherto, it is ſaid, flattered himſelf with Story. 
London 
Gazette. 


hopes of reducing Ireland to the dominion of the French mo— 
narch. He ſolicited the Iriſh to ſwear allegiance to his maſter ; 
all orders were iſſued in the name, not of James, but of Louis. 


Narrative of 
| : the prog 
Such, at leaſt, , was the intelligence given by deſerters; and, to of General 
confirm it, the Engliſh ſaw, with ſurprize, the ſtandards of Sindde. 


: ; Atto. Lond. 
France waving iu the town of Athlone. The reduction of this * 


place, 
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place, in view of this general and his army, was a dreadful mor- 
tification to his hopes, and ſuch a diminution of his character, 
as required ſome immediate effort to redeem it. Thoſe of the 
Iriſh who inclined to the French intereſt, were ſtill amuſed 
with expectations of powerful ſuccours, and ſtill implicitly 
obedient to Saint-Ruth. They, who had bravely ſuſtained the 
fury of battle, imputed their late misfortune to the weakneſs 
apd inexperience of their aſſociates, and ſtill entertained hopes 
of better ſucceſs, when their men ſhould be more inured to 
danger, and their general leſs confident and more cautious. 
They, who had fled in the hour of trial, were ſtung with re- 
proach, and impatient for an occaſion to retrieve their honour. 
They, who were moſt affected with the neglect and inſincerity 
of the French king, who eſpouſed the cauſe of James from 
principle, who had fought for the freedom of their religion, or 
the recovery of what they called their property, reflected ſeri- 
ouſly on the alarming ſituation of their party. They knew the 
real power of Engliſh government ; they had no hopes of par- 
don, no proſpect of ſubſiſting but by ſome deſperate exertion of 
valour. lt is your fault,” ſaid their priſoners to the Englith 
officers, * that you have ſo many enemies. We are ſenſible 
« of our unhappineſs in depending on the French; but you have 


0 made it neceſſary for us; we mult, and will, and are prepar- 
* ing to fight it out.” Thus, the whole Iriſh party, with dif- 
ferent views, and from various motives, concurred in the reſo- 


lution of bringing their long- protracted conteſt to a final deciſion 
1n the field. | 


Tux Engliſh general, on his part, had experienced the in- 
conveniences of war in an exhauſted country, irregularly and 
ſcantily ſupplied from England, and was equally impatient for 
an immediate deciſion. He was now employed in repairing 
the fortifications of Athlone ; and, before he advanced in ſearch 
of the enemy, it was deemed highly neceſſary to publiſh ſuch a 


proclamation, 
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proclamation, and encouragement to thoſe who ſhould ſubmit, 
as might break the force of the enemy, and poſſibly prevent the 
neceſſity of an engagement. But here the great Engliſh ſub- 
jects of Ireland interpoſed, and laboured to defeat any accom- 
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modation with the Iriſh, I did very much hope,” faid the Clarke'sCor- 


cc 


cc 


might have been emitted to break the Iriſh army, and ſave 
the expence of a field battle. But I ſee our civil officers re- 
gard more adding fifty pounds a year to the Engliſh intereſt 
in this kingdom, than ſaving England the expence of fifty 
*« thouſand. I promiſe myſelf it is for the king's, the allies, 
and England's intereſt, to remit moſt or all of the forfeitures, 
* ſo that we could immediately bring the kingdom under their 
** majeſties obedience.” Ginckle was fo poſſeſſed with the ne- 
ceſſity of a proclamation of pardon, that he publiſhed one on 
the fifth day of July, which the juſtices, in deference to the 
privy counſellors, ſeemed inclined to diſavow; but the pro- 
priety of this meaſure was ſo evident, and the occaſion ſo preſſ- 
ing, that in two days after a proclamation was formally ſigned 
and publiſhed by government, offering a free pardon to 
all ſoldiers and officers who ſhould ſurrender within three 
weeks, with a reaſonable payment for their horſes, arms, and 
furniture; to all governours of garriſons who ſhould ſurrender 
their poſts , to all officers who ſhould bring with them their re- 
giments, troops, or companies, a free pardon and full poſſeſ- 
ſions of their eſtates ; liberal rewards to thoſe who had no land- 
ed property ; and to all a free exerciſe of religion, with ſuch 
ſecuri:y in this particular as a parliament of. Ireland might 
deviſe, and which the king would endeavour to procure, fo as 
to convince the Iriſh of the difference between the bleſſings of 
Engliſh government and the tyranny of France. 
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ſecretary of the lords juſtices in a letter to Ginckle, © that, upon nn. 
this progreſs over the Shannon, ſome favourable declaration 
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Tuts proclamation, however liberal and extenſive, was yet 
publiſhed too late for the deſired effect. Some of the Iriſh 
ſued for protections; and, even of the rapparees, numbers laid 
down their arms. But Saint-Ruth collected his forces from the 
ſeveral garriſons, poſted them advantageouſly, and reſolved to 
wait the approach of the Engliſh ; and the great body of his 
orces was equally determined to ſet their fortune on one de- 
ſperate effort. Ginckle was no ſtranger to their purpoſe, and 
to ſtrengthen his army drew off every detachment that could 

C:ake'sCo.s be ſpared from every Engliſh poſt. The proteſtants were ter- 
--0y ' rified at the defenceleſs ſtate to which their diſtricts were thus 
= reduced. Even in the capital, the lords juſtices were alarmed, 
and formed a camp of militia to guard againſt any incurſions of 

the enemy. | 


THe fate of Ireland was now ready to be decided. Whether 
the Engliſh power was to be at length unalterably eſtabliſhed 
in this harraſſed country, or whether it was to be once more 
expoled to the calamities of a tedious inteſtine war, ſeemed to 
depend on the event of a few days, and the minds of all men 
were of conſequence ſtrained to a painful pitch of anxiety and 
expectation, On the tenth day of june Ginckle marched from 
Athlone, and encamped along the river Suc, in the county of 
Roſcommon, a paſs which the Iriſh might have maintained 
with advantage ; but it ſoon appeared that they had taken their 
ſtation to greater advantage, about three miles farther to the 
ſouth-weſt. Their camp extended more than two miles along 
the heights of Kilcommeden, with a rivulet on their left run- 
ning betwegy hills and moraſles, and theſe again ſkirted by a 
large bog, in breadth almoſt a mile; on the fide of which ſtood 
the ruins of an old caſtle, called by the name of the neighbour- 
ing village, Aghrim, entrenched and occupied by infantry, and 
commanding the only paſs on that fide to the Iriſh camp. All 
along the front, at a diſtance of about half a mile from their 

| encampment, 


Story. 
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encampment, the bog extended to their right, where was 
another paſs through a range of ſmall hills opening into wider 
ground. The ſlope of Kilcommeden, even to the edge of the 
bog, was interſected by hedges and ditches communicating with 
each other, and lined with Iriſh muſqueteers. Ginckle, with 
eighteen thouſand men, was now to attack an enemy amount- 
ing to twenty-five thouſand, thus poſted, and who wanted only 
an additional number of cannon to take the full advantage of 
their ſituation. Saint-Ruth, from his eminence, had a full 
view of the motions of the Engliſh; he ſaw them croſs the ri. 
ver and prepare to give him battle; he drew out his main army 
in front of his camp. He rode to every ſquadron and battalion ; 
he reminded the Irith officers, that their future fortune depend- 
ed on the iſſue of one encounter; that they were now to fight 
for their honours, their liberty, and their eſtates; that they 
were now to eſtabliſh their religion, for which he himſelf had 
diſplayed an extraordinary zeal, on ſuch a firm baſis, as the 
powers of hell and hereſy ſhould never thake; that the deareſt 
intereſts and moſt honourable engagements of this life, and 
the raviſhing proſpects of eternal happineſs called for a vigourous 
exertion of that valour which their enemies affected to deny 
them. The prieſts ran through the ranks, labouring to inſpire 
the ſoldiers with the ſame ſentiments; and, we are told, oblig- 
ed them to ſwear on the ſacrament, that they would not deſert 
their colours. 


Ox the twelfth day of July at noon, (for the fogs of the .. 
morning had hitherto prevented them) the Engliſh army = 2a 
vanced in as good order as their broken and uneven ground 
would admit. It was, in the firſt place, deemed neceſſary to 
gain the paſs to the right of the enemy. A ſmall party of Danes, 
ſent to force it, fled inſtantly at the appearance of a ſtill ſmaller 
party of the enemy Some Engliſh dragoons were next em- 
ployed, were boldly oppoſed, were ſuſtained by other bodies; 
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the enemy retreated : as the aſſailants preſſed forward, they 
found themſelves encountered by new parties; but, after an 
obſtinate conteſt of an hour, they forced their way beyond the 
bog; nor poſſibly was Saint-Ruth diſpleaſed to have an oppor. 
tunity of fighting one wing of the Engliſh ſeparately, in a place 
where, if defeated, their retreat muſt prove fatal. The ſkir- 


miſh ſerved to convince Ginckle both of the ſpirit and of the 


advantages of the enemy. It was now debated whether the 
battle ſhould not be deferred to the next morning ; and, with 
difficulty, reſolved, to prevent the enemy from decamping in 
the night and prolonging the war, by an immediate renewal of 
the engagement. By the advice of general Mackay, it was re- 


ſolved to begin the attack on the enemy's right wing, which 


would oblige Saint-Ruth to draw off ſome forces from his left, 
ſo that the paſſage by Aghrim-caſtle would be rendered leſs 
dangerous for the Engliſh horſe, and the whole army be en- 
abled to engage. About the hour of five in the evening, the 
left wing of the Engliſh, both horſe and foot, advanced boldly 
againſt the enemy, who obſtinately maintained their poſts. 
The muſqueteers, ſupported by their cavalry, received and re- 
turned the Engliſh fire, defending their ditches until the muſ- 
quets of each Tide cloſed with the other; then retiring by their 
lines of communication, flanked their aſſailants, and charged 
them with double fury. The engagement was thus continued 
for one hour and a half, when Saint-Ruth, as was foreſeen, 
found it neceſſary to draw a conſiderable part of the cavalry 


from his left to ſupport his right wing. Mackay ſeized the 


favourable moment, and, while the cavalry were in motion to 
gain the paſs by Aghrim-caſtle, ſeveral regiments of infantry in 
the centre were ordered to march through the bog extending 
along their front, and to poſt themſelves on the loweſt ditches, 
until the horſe ſhould gain the paſſage, and wheel from the 


right to ſupport their charge. The infantry plunged into the 
bog, 
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bog, and were inſtantly ſunk to their middle in mire and wa- 
ter; they floundered on unmoleſted, but no ſooner had they 
gained the oppoſite ſide than they received a furious fire from 
the hedges and trenches occupied by the enemy. They ad- 
vanced ſtill undiſmayed ; the Iriſh retired on purpoſe to draw 
them forward ; tranſported with ardour, they forgot their or- 
ders, and purſued almoſt to the main battle of the Iriſh. Both 
horſe and foot now poured down upon them, aſſailed them in 
front, in flank, forced them from their ground, drove ſome 
of them back into the bog, purſued them with ſlaughter, took 
ſeveral priſoners of note; while Saint-Ruth exclaimed in an ex- 
ſtacy of joy, “ Now will I drive the Engliſh to the very walls of 
Dublin.“ 


Hts attention was ſoon diverted to the Engliſh cavalry on his "TE 

left, commanded by Talmaſh, who ſeeing the alarming diſor- 
der of the centre, puſhed with incredible ardour cloſe by the 
walls of the caſtle, through all the fire of the enemy, forcing 
their way through a narrow and dangerous paſs, to the amaze- 
ment of Saint-Ruth, who aſked what the Engliſh meant? «© To 
force their way to our left,” replied his officers. © They are 
brave fellows!” ſaid the general, * it is pity they ſhould be 
*« ſo expoſed.” 


Mackay, Talmaſh, Rouvigny, now gradually preſſed for- Idi 
ward from the right, bearing down all oppoſition ; the infantry 
of the centre rallied, advanced,. and regained their former 
ground; the left wing fought bravely ; and was bravely oppoſ- 
ed. Saint-Ruth faw that the fortune of the day depended on 
making an impreſſion on. the enemy's cavalry in their rapid pro- 
greſs from the right. He rode down from his ſtation on the hill 
of Kilcommeden, and, having directed one of his batteries where 
to point their fire, led a body of horſe againſt them, In this 
critical moment, a cannon-ball deprived him of life. His body 
was conveyed aways and the intelligence of his death ran 
through 
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through the lines. His cavalry halted, and, as they had no or- 


ders, returned towards their former ſtation. The Iriſh beheld 
this retreat with diſmay; they were confounded and diſorder- 
ed; their diſorder encreaſed; Sarſefield, on whom the com- 
mand devolved, had been negleted by the proud Frenchman 
ever ſince their altercation at Athlone. As the order of battle 
had not been imparted to him, he could not ſupport the diſpo- 
ſitions of the late general. The Englith, in the mean time, 
preſſed forward, drove the enemy to their camp, purſued their 
advantage until the Iriſh, after an engagement ſupported with 
the faireſt proſpect of ſucceſs, while they had a general to di- 


rect their valour, fled precipitately, the foot to a bog, the horſe 
towards Loughrea. 


Doug Ne the heat of this action, ſome Daniſh forces ſtation- 
ed at the extremity of the left wing, kept ſeveral bodies of the 
enemy in awe. When they perceived the advantage at length 
gained by the battalions in the centre, they charged their op- 
ponents, to prevent their falling back to the relief of their aſ- 
ſocates. The Iriſh received them intrepidly, and continued 
the conteſt for ſome time; but, on the general rout of the 


army, fled with their countrymen. In the battle, and in a 


bloody purſuit of three miles, ſeven thouſand of the Iriſh army. 
were ſlain. The unrelenting fury of the victors appeared in the 
number of their priſoners, which amounted only to four hun- 
dred and fifty. On their ſide, ſeven hundred fell, one thou- 
ſand were wounded. All the cannon, ammunition, tents, 
and baggage of the enemy were taken, with a great quantity of 
ſmall arms, eleven ſtandards, and thirty-two colours deſtined 
as a preſent to the queen. Such was the crowning victory of 


the Engliſh army. 


Niro put an end to the purſuit, and till morning the vic- 
tors lay on their arms amidſt the heaps of their ſlaughtered ene- 
mies. After a few days of neceſſary refreſhment to the troops, 


Ginckle 


G. WII II 


Ginckle led them through a deſolated country to Galway, 
which he deemed neceſſary to be reduced, before he ſhould at- 
tempt Limerick, the great and final refuge of the Iriſh. * The 
zarrifon of Galway conſiſted of ſeven weak regiments ; but they 


expected conſiderable reinforcements. D' Uſſone, a French of- Cars Cot- 
ficer of diſtinction in the town, aſſured them of ſuccours from belgondence. 


his royal maſter. An Iriſh partizan, who was known and cele- 
brated by the name of Balderog O'Donnel, promiſed to march 
to their relief at the head of fix or ſeven thouſand northern ro- 


vers; and ſome aſſiſtance was expected from the garriſon of 


Limerick. With ſuch hopes, lord Dillon, the governour, re- 
turned a defiance to the ſummons of Ginckle, and declared, that 
he, D'Uſfone, and all his officers were unanimous in their reſo- 
lution of defending the town. But, after a reſiſtance of a few 
days, it was found that the attempt, made to throw ſome troops 


into the town from Limerick, was fruſtrated by the vigilance 


and bravery of the beſiegers; that O Donnel's followers, alarm- 
ed at the defeat of Aghrim, had deſerted him with the uſual in- 
ſtability of the old Iriſh; and that he, with the remains of his 
wild troop, amounting to ſix hundred, was preparing to make 


terms with Engliſh government. The townſmen and magiſ- _ 


tracy declared warmly for ſurrendering, and, although they 
were at firſt impriſoned for their preſumption, yet the garriſon 
quickly adopted the ſame ſentiments. The Iriſh had been 
buſily employed in finiſhing a fort to the ſouth eaſt of the town, 
which commanded a great part of the wall on that fide. A de- 
tachment croſſed the river, and, conducted by a deſerter, ſur- 


priſed and ſeized the fort. The governour parleyed, a ceſfation 


was granted, and a treaty of capitulation commenced. Talmaſh, 
and other officers, elevated by ſucceſs, were utterly averſe to 
granting any terms. But Ginckle wiſely confidered that the 
feaſon of action was gradually waſting ; that the Iriſh war was 
a grievous embarraſſment to the continental intereſts of the 

king, 
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king, and a dangerous encouragement to the diſaffected in 
England. William, he knew, was impatient to be freed from 
an oppreſſive and vexatious burden. To prevent another year 
of bloodſhed in a country already waſted by diſtreſs, to extri- 
cate the king at once from difficulties grievous and dangerous, 
he reſolved to grant ſuch conditions to Galway, as might con- 
vince the whole Iriſh party of the infatuation of their perſe- 
verance in a deſperate cauſe, and diſpoſe them to an immediate 
ſubmiſſion. The garriſon was allowed to march out with all 
the honours of war, and to be conveyed to Limerick, with li- 
berty to thoſe who deſired it to continue in the town, or to re- 
pair to their reſpective habitations. A free pardon was granted 
to the governour, magiſtracy, freemen, and inhabitants, with 
full poſſeſſion of their eſtates and liberties under the acts of ſet- 
tlement and explanation, The Romiſh clergy and laity were 
allowed the private exerciſe of their religion, their lawyers to 
practiſe, and their eſtated gentlemen to wear arms. Nor were 
theſe lavourable terms without their effect; ſeveral conſiderable 
parties daily revolred from the Iriſh, and were either entertain- 
ed in the army on taking the oaths of fidelity to the king and 


queen, or diſmiſſed peaceably to their habitations, at their own 
option. 


Tux capitulation of Galway was conſidered in England as an 

event immediately to be attended by the final reduction of Ire- 

Clarke' Co :land. In full aſſurance that Limerick muſt ſurrender, the 
reſpondence, queen gave orders that a fleet of tranſports ſhould be prepared, 
MS. for conveying ten thouſand foot and fix hundred horſe from 
Cork and Kinſale to the aſſiſtance of her royal conſort in Flan- 

ders. An interval of one month was happily allowed for this 
embarkation, and the deſign was farther poſtponed until the 
reduction of Limerick ſhould be effeted, an enterprize in 

which the generals employed in the ſervice cf Ireland faw 

more danger and — than were diſcovered in the Engliſh 


cabinet. 
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cabinet. Sarſefield now adventured over the Shannon with all 
the forces he could collect, amounting te ſeven thouſand, re- 
ſolying to deſolate the country, and threatened the city of Caſhel 
with fire and ſlaughter : and, although he was ſoon obliged to 
retire, as the garriſon of Cathel was reinforced, and the Engliſh 
advanced towards Limerick, yet the Iriſh ſpoke with confidence 
of meeting the enemy, and once more trying their fortune in 
the field. Ginckle proceeded gradually and cautiouſly; and 
as the time limited for the ſubmiſſion of-the Iriſh, by a former 
proclamation of government, was expired, he enlarged the 
term by a new declaration, promiſing pardon and protection, 
favour and encouragement, to all thoſe, who by a timely ſub- 
miſſion ſhould contribute to ſave the effuſion of blood. 
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Tun town to which he approached, notwithſtanding the ap- Clarke's 
parent reſolution of the garriſon, was a ſcene of contention, Correſpon- 


diſcord, and ſuſpicion, The French and Iriſh parties, the mo- 
derate and the violent, thoſe who were for fighting to the laſt, 


thoſe who wiſhed to ſave the remains of their country by ſub- 


mitting, all contended with an acrimony encreaſed by their 
misfortunes. Tyrconnel expired in the bitterneſs of vexation: 
the vulgar Iriſh imputed his death to poiſon, adminiſtered by 
thoſe who deteſted his moderate - counſels ; others were confi- 
dent that he had been tried, condemned, and executed, for a 
private correſpondence. with the Engliſn. Three new lords 
juſtices now. aſſumed the civil government in the name of the 
abdicated king, Fitton, Nagle, and Plowden; and, like Tyr- 
connel, declared for ſubmiſſion. Sarſefield was brave, violent, 
and enterpriſing, and of conſequence avorſe to all compoſitions. 
The French generals expected ſuccours from their own country, 
and declared for war. Some of the Iriſh officers had already 
engaged in a private correſpondence with the Engliſh, and were 
ſolicitous to ſecure their own particular intereſts ; others, with, 

Vol. III. 41 : more 


dence, MS. 
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more generous ſentiments, declined any compoſition which 
ſhould not include the whole party of Iriſh catholics. Among 
theſe different factions, they, who favoured the French intereſt, 
and contended for a vigourous proſecution of war, were encou- 
raged by new intelligence of twenty ſhips of war ſpeedily to ar- 
rive, under the command of monſieur Chateau-Renault, and for 
the preſent became predominant. Nor were the Engliſh leſs 
divided in ſentiments: ſome condemned all overtures made to 
the enemy; others, with more condeſcenſion to the king's 
views, were for terminating the war on any terms, ſome ad- 
vanced to Limerick in full confidence of ſuceeſs; others, re- 
collecting the misfortune of the former attempt on this town, 
deſponded, and propoſed to fortify Loughrea, and other places, 


ſo as to ſecure good winter quarters in caſe of any diſappoint- 


ment or delay. 


Tung memory of the former ſiege ſeems to have made a deep 
impreſſion on Ginckle. He ſtrengthened his army by with- 
drawing every garriſon that could be ſpared; he ſecured the 
paſſes of the Shannon ; ſome Engliſh ſhips lay in this river, un- 
der the command of captain Cole, to favour his operations; fir 
Ralph Delaval cruiſed off Cape Clear, to intercept the French 
ſuccours. Some Iriſh garriſons were reduced which threatened 
to interrupt the communication between the camp and Kerry; 
a diſtri reſerved for his winter quarters, and in which extra- 


ordinary efforts were made to ſuppreſs the Iriſh party. His ar-- 


tillery was brought up under a ſtrong eſcort, with every poſſible 


precaution. The government at Dublin were alarmed at his de- 
lays; they dreaded the approach of winter, and the arrival of 
the French fleet; they urged the general to make ſome reſolute 


attempt without delay. But the general knew his own ſtrength, 
the advantages of the enemy, the danger and the fatal conſe- 


quences of a repulſe. He contented himſelf with ordering Cole 


to 
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to burn the country and deſtroy the forage on the Clare ſide of 
the Shannon, the diſtrict on which the beſieged depended for 


ſupport. 


By this time Ginckle was ſeated before the town, to which 
he advanced on the twenty-fifth day of Auguſt. His ap- Story. 
proaches were made in the ſame manner as in the former ſiege. 
The Iriſh ſeemed determined againſt trying their fortune with- 
out the walls; and, after a feeble reſiſtance, abandoned Ireton's, 
Cromwell's, and ſome other forts to the beſiegers. Every pre- | 
caution was now taken for the ſecurity of their camp; and for | 
ſeveral days their cannon and mortars played furiouſly upon the 
Iriſh town, which lay on the ſame ſide of the river with the be- 
ſiegers. The houſes were in flames, the inhabitants terrified, 
and, removing from the danger, formed a ſort of camp to the 
north-eaſt, where they hoped to lie ſecure from the enemy on 
the other ſide of the river. New batteries were raiſed againſt 
the Engliſh town. But it ſeemed of little advantage to the be- 
fiegers to ſet fire to houſes abandoned by the inhabitants, and 
plundered by the ſoldiers, or to make breaches in the walls 
which they could not venture to ſtorm, as the garriſon was 
healthy; well ſupplied, and in numbers equal to their aſ- 
ſailants. The only effectual means of reducing the town was 
to inveſt it on all parts, by gaining the oppoſite ſide of the ri- 
ver, and to cut off the garriſon from all intercourſe with the 
county of Clare, by commanding the bridge which opened to 
this quarter, and was called Thomond-bridge. It was reſolved 
to make a bold effort to gain the other ſide of the river. To 
4 conceal the deſign, Ginckle gave ſuch orders as indicated a pur- 
pole of raiſing the ſiege. The Iriſh ſaw his batteries diſmount- 
ed with ſhouts of joy, and, lulled as they were in perfect ſe- 
curity, never once ſuſpected any danger, until a bridge of tin 
boats was al moſt completed in the darkneſs of night. A con- 
ſiderable body of forces was thus conveyed into an iſland, from 
412 which 
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which the river was fordable to the main land. Four regi- 
ments of Iriſh dragoons, commanded by an officer of the 
name of Clifford, * were poſted near the paſſage. Clifford was 
of the number of thoſe who contended for a timely ſubmiſſion, 
and not diſpleaſed that the garriſon ſhould be ſo preſſed as to 
force them into ſuch a meaſure, To this it is imputed, that 
he ſuffered the Engliſh troops to paſs gradually over, ſcarcely 
with the ſhew of reſiſtance. The Iriſh horſe, in their encamp- 
ment, now heard of the enemy's paſlage with aſtoniſhment ; the 
inhabitants, who lay near them, were in confuſion ; ſome pre- 
pared to ſeek ſecurity in the mountains, others ran for ſhelter 
to the town, but were refuſed admittance. In this uproar and 
confuſion ſeveral were killed, and the ſlaughter muſt have been 
greater, had not the Engliſh forces been reſtrained from pur- 
ſuing by their general; who apprehended an ambuſcade. 


NoTw1THsTANDING this ſucceſs, it was debated whether 
the ſiege ſhould be carried on, or converted into a blockade ; 
fuch were the difficulties foreſeen in reducing the town. 
Though the beſiegers had made a lodgment on the other ſide 
of the Shannon, though their pontons were ſecured by a fort, yet 
the King's Iſland, as it was called, which lay northward of the 


Engliſh 


* The vulgar malice of the Iriſh propagated: a report, that colonel Henry 
Lutterel commanded at this poſt, and treacherouſly betrayed. it to the enemy. 
This report has been adopted by ſome precipitate writers of memoirs, and Lutterel 
was unjuſtly and fatally purſued by popular odium. He was indeed of the number 
ofthoſe who ſaw the folly of an obſtinate reſiftance to the preſent government, and 
had contrived to notify his own deſire of being reconciled to king William. He 
had by ſome means offended Tyrconnel, who procured him to be tried by a court- 
martial for holding a traiterous correſpondence with the enemy. But though the 
court was formed entirely of Tyrconnel's. creatures, yet. Lutterel was honourably 
acquitted. He was, however, till confined in the caſtle of Limerick, where he 
lay at the very time when the Engliſh paſſed: the river. See lord Weſt-Meath's 
letter to W. Harris. Life of K. William. Appendix, No. Xii. 
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Engliſh town, was ſtill in poſſeſſion of the enemy; its ſoil low 
and marſhy, the ſeaſon far ſpent, and little hope of ſucceſs, un- 
leſs this important poſt could be ſecured. Ginckle, who pro- 
bably held a ſecret intelligence with ſome officers of the garri- 
ſon, and hoped to prevent the effuſion of blood by offers of 
grace, iſſued a declaration, promiſing the garriſon and inhabi- 
tants of Limerick, who ſhould ſubmit within eight days, par- 
don for all offences, reſtitution of their eſtates, and all other 
benefits of the proclamation publiſhed by the lords juftices, from 
which no act of parliament debarred them, as they were falſely 
made to believe by thoſe who ſacrificed their country to the 
tyranny and ambition of France. This declaration was not at- 
tended by any immediate effects. The counſels of the Engliſh 
general were various and fluctuating ; the intelligence of de-- 
ſerters uncertain and contradictory. It was dangerous for the: 


beſiegers to continue in their preſent ſtation on the approach of- 


winter; it was hazardous to divide an army ſufficient only for 


aſſailing the town on one ſide. At length, however, it was+ 
finally reſolved, to lead another body of troops acroſs the river. 
On the twenty-ſecond day of September, Ginckle, Wirtem--- 
burg, Sgravenmore, with a powerful party of both cavalry and 
infantry, marched over the bridge of boats, animated with in- 


telligence of the reduction of Sligo by. the earl of Granard. 


Their. advanced guards. were at firſt repulſed, were ſuſtained,, 


repelled the enemy in their turn; the party ſtill advanced, and. 


about the hour of four in the evening, the grenadiers, ſupport- 
ed by four regiments, were ordered to aſſault the works which 
covered Thomond- bridge. Here the conteſt was for ſome time. 
deſperately maintained. The grenadiers were tranſported by. 


their ardour, and preſſed forward, even contrary to orders. The- 
Iriſh, when puſhed from their ground, were reinforced, and. 


renewed the engagement: but through the fire of their muſ- 


quettry, through the tremendous diſcharge of their cannon, 


the. 
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the Engliſh forced their way undauntedly, and, at length, by 


the moſt obſtinate efforts of valour, broke, routed, and pur- 
ſued the enemy. A French major, who commanded at Tho- 
mond- bridge, fearing that the grenadiers would enter with his 


own party, ordered the draw- bridge to be raiſed, and thus left 


the fugitives to the mercy of their purſuers. Before the car- 
nage could be ſtopped, ſix hundred filled the bridge, even to the 
battlements, with their carcaſſes; about an hundred and fifty 
were forced into the river and periſhed ; one hundred and twen- 
ty-ſix, officers and ſoldiers, were made priſoners, with an incon- 
ſiderable loſs on the part of the aſſailants. 


Tue beſiegers now made a lodgment within ten yards of the 
bridge, aſtoniſhed at their own ſucceſs, and at a loſs to account 
for the conduct of the enemy, in not hazarding a general en- 
gagement when the Engliſh forces were divided, rather than 
ſuffer the town to be ſurrounded. But*the garriſon was by this 


time weary of the war; the diſſenſions of their leaders every day 
encreaſed; the late behaviour of the French officer at Thomond- 


bridge, exaſperated the whole Irith party; they exclaimed with 
the utmoſt virulence againſt ſuch treacherous allies ; they re- 
ſolved to ſeek their ſecurity in a timely accommodation, before 
they were reduced to ſuch a ſtate of diſtreſs as might cut them 
off from all hopes of advantageous terms. On the twenty-third 
day of September, when the garriſon had for many hours fired 
from their batteries with unuſual fury, they cloſed the evening 
with beating a parley. A ceſſation was granted, and continued 
for three days, in order to give time for the horſe, (which ſince 
the late rencounter had encamped at ſome diſtance) to take ad- 
vantage of the capitulation now projected. An amicable inter- 


courſe was thus opened between the two armies ; but it exhi- 


bited a ſpectacle neither honourable to the Iriſh, nor conciliat- 
ing to the beſiegers. About two hundred and forty Engliſh 
priſoners were led out to be ſurrendered to their friends. While 


the 
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ſoldiers might be enflamed by ſuch an object, Ginckle had | 4 


Gin WEED FAM TE 


the inhabitants continued in the town, they had received all 
charitable relief, particularly from the proteſtants; but, from 
the: moment of their departure, were abandoned unheeded to 
diſeaſe and famine, and the fire of the beſiegers. Thirty of their 
number had been killed; the ſurvivors tottered feebly on; ſome 
fainting on their. firſt expoſure to the air; ſome expiring by the | 
way ; ſome writhing with the torture of wounds never dreſſed ; by 
and all hideous and ghaſtly. But, however the paſſions of the 4 
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urgent directions to terminate the war on any conditions: and, Clarke's Cor- [ | 
as he ſent to the ſecretary at war on the firſt parley, for * the veſpondence, 1H 


* king's: letter touching lord Lucan,” (ſo Sarſefield was called — | ö 
by both parties) he was probably inſtructed to practiſe with 1 
this lord, and, if poſſible, to entice him to the ſervice of king Wt 


William, 


On the laſt day of the ceſſation the Iriſh leaders offered their ibid. 
terms of a capitulation, which was to include the whole body Story. 
of their party not yet reduced. They required an act of indem- 
nity for all paſt offences, with a full enjoyment. of the eſtates - 
they poſſeſſed. before the preſent revolution; freedom for the 
Roman catholic worſhip, with an eſtabliſhment of one Romiſn 
eccleſiaſtic in each pariſh, They demanded that Roman ca- 
tholics ſhould be declared fully qualified for- every office, civil : 
and military ; that they ſhould be admitted into all. corporations ; : 
and that the Iriſh army ſhould be kept up and paid in the ſame 
manner with the king's other troops, provided they be willing 
to ſerve. Ginckle replied, that ſtranger as he was to the laws 
of England, yet he underſtood that ſuch demands were equally 
inconſiſtent with theſe laws, and with his own honour. In re- 
turn for the Engliſh priſoners, he ordered thoſe of the Irith to 
be reſtored, but not in the ſame wretched condition, for they 
had been treated with * and their ſick and wounded 
| carefully, 
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carefully attended. He now gave orders for new batteries, as 


if reſolved to continue the ſiege. 


By a ſecond deputation, he was deſired to propoſe ſuch 
terms, on his part, as he could grant. The ſeaſon was far ad- 
vanced, the continuance of the ſiege dangerous, and the event 
ſtill precarious ; he, therefore, made little difficulty to renew 


the treaty. If the Iriſh offered terms, not 4s a conquered peo- 


ple, the general made his propofitions as to men who claimed 
attention and indulgence. He conſented that all Iriſh Roman 
catholics ſhould enjoy the exerciſe of their religion, as in the 
reign of Charles the Second; and promiſed, that their ma- 
jeſties would endeavour to procure them farther ſecurity in this 
particular, when a parliament could be convened. He engaged 


that all included m the capitulation ſhould enjoy their eſtates, 
and purſue their callings and profeſſions freely, as in the reign of 
Charles the Second ; that their gentry ſhould be allowed the 
: uſe of arms, and that no oath ſhould be required of any, except 
the oath of allegiance. Should it ſtill be diſagreeable to any 
of their party to reſide in Ireland on theſe conditions, or ſhould 


their army chuſe to engage in any foreign ſervice, he conſented 


that all thoſe of every quality who wiſhed to retire with their 
families and effects, ſhould have free liberty, and be conveyed 


to the-continent at the expence of government. 


Sucn liberal conceſſions were mortifying to thoſe Iriſh who 
had already ſubmitted on leſs favourable terms. They were 
deteſted by thoſe proteſtants who lived in an habitual hatred 


and horrour of the Iriſh, enflamed by late tranſactions; they 


were provoking to thoſe who ſtudied the extenſion and ſecurity 
of the Engliſh intereſt, or were impatient to enjoy the eſtates 


of their enemies. But they were neceſſary to the king's imme- 


diate views and intereſts ; nor 1s it juſt to this prince not to 


allow ſomething to his equity and humanity, He knew the 


Iriſh 
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Iriſh had engaged in the preſent quarrel not without ſome plau- 
fible and pardonable motives: that they fought for a king of 
their own religion, by whom they hoped to be reſtored to 
thoſe advantages their anceſtors had forfeited, or of which they 
themſelves had been deprived in the conflict of parties. The 
moſt indifferent and unprincipled among them were neceſſarily 
obliged to take ſome part, Should they oppoſe the revolution, 
they were attainted by Engliſh government ; ſhould they ſup- 
port it, they were at the mercy of the Iriſh parliament con- 
vened by James. In this neceſſity they were naturally deter- 
mined to the popiſh prince, who was for a conſiderable time 
acknowledged even by the proteſtants of Ireland, where the Juſt 
and generous ſentiments of liberty had not been generally im- 
bibed, and where James was preſent to enforce his authority. 


* 
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Tur garriſon, on their part, with a ſecret pride and ſatisfac- Clarke's 
Correſpon- 


tion, accepted the conceſſions of Ginckle as the ground of a 
treaty. Sir Theobald Butler, an acute and artful lawyer of the 
Iriſh party, was directed to reduce the ſeveral points ſettled in 
different conferences to a ſet of formal articles. Some ſuperi- 
ours of the popiſh clergy were in the town, and attended the 
progreſs of the treaty. Probably they conferred privately with 
Butler ; and, without any great violation of charity, we may im- 
pute it to their zeal for the catholic cauſe, as well as to the 
ſubtility of their lawyer, that he ventured to inſert in his draft 
many particulars exceeding his inſtructions. They did not 


Story. 


dence, MS. 


eſcape the obſervation of Ginckle ; he remonſtrated warmly to ClarkesCor- 
lord Lucan ; and the honour and temper of this lord happily reſpondence, 


prevented all farther conteſts. The articles of capitulation were 
reduced to the original intention and agreements of the parties. 
On the firſt day of October the lords juſtices arrived in the camp“. 

Vor. III, 4 K On 


* We are told that they had already prepared a proclamation, offering 
terms ſtill more advantageous to the Iriſh than thoſe granted by the general; 
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HISTORY OF IRELAND. B. VI. 


On the third the capitulation was finally adjuſted and ſigned, 
the civil articles by the chief governours, Porter and Coningſby, 
the military by the general, not many days before a formidable 
French fleet arrived in the Shannon, with forces, arms, and 
proviſions for the relief of Limerick. 


IT is not the intention of this hiſtory to enter into any detail 
of events ſubſequent to this important tranſaction. The war 
was now concluded, the conteſt for power finally decided in 
Ireland, and the authority of the crown of England unalterably 
eſtabliſhed. 


but, on the firſt intelligence of a treaty, they ſuppreſſed it. Hence it wag 
called the $ECRET PROCLAMATION, becauſe, though printed, it was never 
publiſhed. See Harris. Writers of Ireland, in the article Cox. 
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The Civic and MitirtaRy ARTICLES of LiMEeRick, 
exactly printed from the Letters Patents ; wherein they are 
ratified and exemplified by their Majeſties, under the Gre.t 
Seal of England. 


ULIELMUS & Maria Dei gratia, Anglie, Scotiz, 

Franciæ & Hiberniæ, rex & regina, fidei defenſores, &c. 
Omnibus ad quos preſentes literæ noſtræ pervenerint ſalutem: 
inſpeximus irrotulament. quarund, literarum patentium de con- 
firmatione geren. dat. apud Weſtmonaſterium viceſſimo quarto 
die Februarii, ultimi præteriti in cancellar. noſtr. irrotulat. ac 
ibidem de recordo remanen. in hzc verba. William and Mary, 
by the grace of God, &c. To all to whom theſe preſents ſhall 
come, greeting. Whereas certain articles, bearing date the 
third day of October laſt paſt, made and agreed on between our 
juſtices of our kingdom of Ireland, and our general of our forces 
there on the one part: and ſeveral officers there, commanding 
within the city of Limerick, in our ſaid kingdom, on the other 
part. Whereby our faid juſtices and general did undertake 
that we ſhould ratify thoſe articles, within the ſpace of eight 
months, or ſooner ; and to uſe their utmoſt endeavours that the 
ſame ſhould be ratified and confirmed in parliament. The te- 
nour of which ſaid articles is as follows, viz. 
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ARTICLES. agreed upon the third Day of October, One 
Thouſand Six Hundred and Ninety-one. 


BETWEEN the Right Honourable Sir Charles Porter, Knight, 
and Thomas Conningſby, Eſq. Lords Juſtices of Ireland; and 
his Excellency the Baron De Ginckle, Lieutenant General, 
and Commander in Chief of the Engliſh Army; on the one 
Part. 

AND the Right Honourable Patrick Earl of Lucan, Piercy Viſ- 
count Gallmoy, Colonel Nicholas Purcel, Colonel Nicholas 
Cuſack, Sir Toby Butler, Colonel Garret Dillon, and Co- 
lonel John Brown ; on the other Part : 

IN the Behalf of the Iriſh Inhabitants in the City and 8 
of Limerick, the Counties of Clare, Kerry, Cork, Sligo, 
and Mayo. 

In Conſideration of the Surrender of the City of Limerick, and 
other Agreements made between the ſaid Lieutenant General 
Ginckle, the Governour of the City of Limerick, and the 
Generals of the Iriſh Army, bearing Date with theſe Pre- 
ſents, for the Surrender of the ſaid City, and Submiſſion of 
the ſaid Army, it is agreed, That, 


I. H E Roman catholics of this kingdom ſhall enjoy ſuch 
privileges in the exerciſe of their religion, as are con- 
ſiſtent with the laws of Ireland ; or as they did enjoy in the 
reign of king Charles the Second : and their majeſties, as foon 
as their affairs will permit them to ſummon a parliament in this 
kingdom, will endeavour to procure the ſaid Roman catholics 
ſuch farther ſecurity in that particular, as may preſerve them 
from any diſturbance upon the account of their ſaid religion. 
IE. ALL the inhabitants or reſidents of Limerick, or any other 
garriſon now in the poſſeſſion of the Irith, and all officers and 
ſoldiers, now in arms, under any commiſſion of king James, or 
thoſe authoriſed by him, to grant the ſame in the ſeveral coun- 


ties 
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ties of Limerick, Clare, Kerry, Cork, and Mayo, or any of 
them; and all the commiſſioned officers in their majeſties quar- 
ters, that belong to the Iriſh regiments, now in being, that are 
treated with, and who are not priſoners of war, or have taken 
protection, and who ſhall return and ſubmit to their majeſties 
obedience; and their and every of their heirs, ſhall hold, poſſeſs, 
and enjoy, all and every their eſtates of frechold and inheri- 
tance; and all the rights, titles and intereſts, privileges and 
immunities, which they, and every or any of them held, en- 
joyed, or were rightfully and lawfully intitled to, in the reign 
of king Charles II. or at any time fince, by the laws and fta- 
tutes that were in force in the ſaid reign of king Charles. IT. 
and ſhall be put in poſſeſſion, by order of the government, of 
ſuch of them as are in the king's hands, or the hands of his 
tenants, without being put to any ſuit or trouble therein ; and 
all ſuch eſtates ſhall be freed and diſcharged from all arrears of 
crown-rents, quit-rents, and other public charges, incurred 
and become due ſince Michaelmas 1688, to the day of the 
date hereof: and all perſons comprehended in this article, ſhall 
have, hold, and enjoy all their goods and chattels, real and 
perſonal, to them, or any of them belonging, and remaining 
either in their own hands, or the hands of any perſons whatſo- 
ever, in truſt for, or for the uſe of them, or any of them : and 
all, and every the ſaid perſons, of what profeſſion, trade, or 
calling ſoever they be, ſhall and may uſe, exerciſe, and prac- 
tiſe their ſeveral and reſpective profeſſions, trades, and callings, 
as freely as they did uſe, exerciſe, and enjoy the ſame in the 
reign of king Charles II. provided that nothing in this article 
contained be conſtrued to extend to, or reſtore any forfeiting 
perſon now out of the kingdom, except what are hereafter 
compriſed : provided alſo, that no perſon whatſoever ſhall have 
or enjov the benefit of this article, that ſhall negle& or refuſe 
to take the oath of allegiance, made by act of parliament in 


England, 
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England, in the firſt year of the reign of their preſent majeſties, 
when thereunto required. 

ITE. ALL merchants, or reputed merchants of the city of 
Limerick, or of any other garriſon now poſſeſſed by the Iriſh, 
or of any town or place in the counties of Clare or Kerry, who 
are abſent beyond the ſeas, that have not bore arms ſince their 
majeſties declaration in February 1688, ſhall have the benefit 
of the ſecond article, in the ſame manner as if they were pre- 
ſent ; provided ſuch merchants, and reputed merchants, do 
repair into this kingdom within the ſpace of eight months from 
the date h:reof. 

IV. Tux following officers, viz. colonel Simon Lutterel, 
captain Rowland White, Maurice Euſtace of Yermanſtown, 
Chievers of Mayſtown, commonly called Mount-Leinſter, now 
belonging to the regiments in the aforeſaid garriſons and quar- 
ters of the Iriſh army, who were beyond the ſeas, and ſent 


thither upon affairs of their reſpective regiments, or the army 


in general, ſhall have the benefit and advantage of the ſecond 
article, provided they return hither within the ſpace of eight 
months from the date of theſe preſents, and ſubmit to their 
majeſties government, and take the above-mentioned oath. 

V. Tur all and fingular the faid perſons compriſed in the 
ſecond and third articles, ſhall have a general pardon of all at- 
tainders, outlawries, treaſons, miſpriſions of treaſon, premunires, 
felonies, treſpaſſes, and other crimes and miſdemeanours what- 
ſoever, by them, or any of them, committed fince the begin- 
ning of the reign of king James II. and if any of them are at- 
tainted” by parliament, the lords juſtices, and general, will uſe 
their beſt endeavours to get the ſame repealed by parliament, 
and the outlawries to be reverſed gratis, all but writing-clerks 
fees. 

VI. Axp whereas theſe preſent wars have drawn on great 
violences on both parts; and that if leave were given to the 

bringing 
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bringing all ſorts of private actions, the animoſities would pro- 
bably continue, that have been too long on foot, and the 
public diſturbances laſt; for the quieting and ſettling therefore 
of this kingdom, and avoiding thoſe inconveniencies which 
would be the neceflary conſequence of the contrary, no perſon 
or perſons whatſoever, compriſed in the foregoing articles, ſhall 
be ſued, moleſted, or impleaded at the ſuit of any party or par- 
ties whatſoever, for any treſpaſſes by them committed, or for 
any arms, horſes, money, goods, chattels, merchandizes, or pro- 
viſions whatſoever, by them ſeized or taken during the time of 
the war. And no perſon or perſons whatſoever, in the ſecond 
or third articles compriſed, ſhall be ſued, impleaded, or made 
accountable for the rents or mean rates of any lands, tenements, 
or houſes, by him or them received, or enjoyed in this king- 
dom, ſince the beginning of the preſent war, to the day of the 
date hereof, nor for any waſte or treſpaſs by him or them com- 
mitted in any ſuch lands, tenements, or houſes : and it is alſo 
agreed, that this article ſhall be mutual and reciprocal on both 
fides. 


VIE. Every nobleman and gentleman compriſed in the ſaid 
ſecond and third article, ſhall have liberty to ride with a 
ſword, and caſe of piſtols, if they think fit; and keep a gun in 
their houſes, for the defence of the ſame, or for fowling. 


VIII. Taz inhabitants and reſidents in the city of Limerick, 
and other garriſons, ſhall be permitted to remove their goods, 
chattels, and proviſions, out of the ſame, without being viewed 
and ſearched, or paying any manner of duties, and ſhall not be 
compelled to leave the houſes or lodgings they now have, for 
the ſpace of ſix weeks next enſuing the date hereof, 


IX. Tux oath to be adminiſtered to ſuch Roman catholics 
as ſubmit to their majeſties government, ſhall be the oath above- 


ſaid, and no other. 
X. No 
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X. No perſon or perſons who ſhall at any time hereafter 
break theſe articles, or any of them, ſhall thereby make, or 
Cauſe any other perſon or perſons to forfeit or loſe the benefit 
oi the ſame. 

XI. Tur lords juſtices and general do promiſe to uſe their 
utmoſt endeavours, that all the perſons comprehended in the 
above-mentioned articles, thall be protected and defended from 
all arreſts and executions for debt or damage, for the ſpace of 
eight months next enſuing the date hereof. 

XII. LasTLyY, the lords juſtices and general do undertake, 
that their majeſties will ratify theſe articles within the ſpace of 
eight months, or ſooner, and ule their utmoſt endeavours that 
the ſame ſhall be ratified and confirmed 1n parliament. 

XIII. Axp whereas colonel John Brown ſtood indebted to 
ſeveral proteſtants by judgments of record, which appearing to 
the late government, the lord Tyrconnel, and lord Lucan, took 
away the effects the ſaid John Brown had to anſwer the ſaid debts, 
and promiſed to clear the ſaid John Brown of the ſaid debts ; 
which effects were taken for the public uſe of the Iriſh, and 
their army: for freeing the ſaid lord Lucan of his ſaid engage- 
ment, paſt on their public account, for payment of the faid 

roteſtants, and for preventing the ruin of the ſaid John Brown, 
and for ſatisfaction of his creditors, at the inſtance of the lord 
Lucan, and the reſt of the perſons aforeſaid, it is agreed, that 
the ſaid lords juſtices, and the faid baron De Ginckle, ſhall in- 
terceed with the king and parliament, to have the eſtates ſe- 
cured to Roman catholics, by articles and capitulation in this 
kingdom, charged with, and equally liable to the payment of 
ſo much of the ſaid debts, as the ſaid lord Lucan, upon ſtat- 
ing accompts with the ſaid John Brown, ſhall certify un- 
der his hand, that the effects taken from the ſaid Brown 


amount unto; which accompt is to be ſtated, and the balance 
certified 
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certified by the ſaid lord Lucan in one and twenty days after the 
date hereof : 


Fox the true performance hereof, we have hereunto ſet 
our hands, 


Crnar. PorTER, 
Preſent, THro. ConINGsBY. 
SCRAVENMORE. Bar. DR GincxLEe. 
H. Maccav. 
T. TALMASH. 


AND whereas the ſaid city of Limerick hath been ſince, in 
purſuance of the ſaid articles, ſurrendered unto us. Now 
know ye, that we, having conſidered of the ſaid articles, are gra- 
ciouſly pleaſed hereby to declare, that we do for us, our heirs, 
and ſucceſſors, as far as in us lies, ratify and confirm the ſame, 
and every clauſe, matter, and thing therein contained. And as 
to ſuch parts thereof, for which an act of parliament ſhall be 
found to be neceſſary, we ſhall recommend the ſame to be made 
good by parliament, and ſhall give our royal aſſent to any bill 
or bills that ſhall be paſſed by our two houſes of parliament to 
that purpoſe. And whereas it appears unto us, that it was 
agreed between the parties to the ſaid articles, that after the 
words, Limerick, Clare, Kerry, Cork, Mayo, -or any of them, 
in the ſecond of the ſaid articles, the words following, viz. * And 
all ſuch as are under their protection in the ſaid counties,” 
ſhould be inſerted, and be part of the ſaid articles; which 
words having been caſually omitted by the writer, the omiſ- 
ſion was not diſcovered till after the ſaid articles were ſigned, 
but was taken notice of before the ſecond town was ſurrender- 
ed: and that our ſaid juſtices, and general, or one of them, did 
promiſe that the ſaid clauſe ſhould be made good, it being 
within the intention of the capitulation, and inſerted in the 

Vol. III. 4 L foul 
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foul draught thereof. Our further will and pleaſure is, and 
we do hereby ratify and confirm the ſaid omitted words, viz. 

And all ſuch as are under their protection in the ſaid counties,” 

hereby for us, our heirs and - ſucceſſors, ordaining and declar- 
ing, that all and every perſon and perſons therein concerned, 
ſhall and may have, receive, and enjoy the benefit thereof, in 
ſuch and the ſame manner, as if the ſaid words had been in- 
ſerted in theix proper place, in the ſaid ſecond article; any omiſ- 
ſion, defect, or miſtake in the ſaid ſecond article, in any wiſe 
notwithſtanding. Provided always, and our will and pleaſure 
is, that theſe our letters patents ſhall be enrolled in our court of 
Chancery in our ſaid kingdom of Ireland, within the ſpace of 


one year next enſuing. In witneſs, &c. witneſs our ſelf at 


Weſtminſter, the twenty-fourth day of February, anno regni 
regis & reginæ Gulielmi & Marie quarto per breve de privato 
ſigillo. Nos autem tenorem premiſſor. predict. Ad requiſi- 
tionem attornat. general. domini regis & dominæ reginæ pro 
regno Hiberniæ. Duximus exemplificand. per preſentes. In 
cujus rei teſtimonium has literas noſtras fieri fecimus patentes. 


Teſtibus nobis ipfis apud Weſtmon. quinto die Aprilis annoq. | 


regni corum quarto. 


BriDGEs. 
a. S. Keck. | In Cancel. 
per nos. ( Lacoxn WW. Carlpe.) Magiſtros. 
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MILITARY ARTICLES agreed upon between the 
Baron De Ginckle, Lieutenant General, and Commander 
in Chief of the Engliſh Army, on the one fide. 


AxD the Lieutenant Generals De Uſſoon and De Teſſe, Com- 


manders in Chief of the Iriſh Army, on the other; and the 
General Officers hereunto ſubſcribing. 


I. HAT all perſons without any exceptions, of what qua- 

lity or condition ſoever, that are willing to leave the 
kingdom of Ireland, ſhall have free liberty to go to any coun- 
try beyond the ſeas (England and Scotland excepted) where 


they think fit, with their families, houſhold-ſtuff, plate, and 
jewels. 


II. Trar all general officers, colonels, and generally all 
other officers of horſe, dragoons, and foot-guards, troopers, 
dragooners, ſoldiers of all kinds that are in any garriſon, place, 
or poſt, now in the hands of the Iriſh, or encamped in the 
counties of Cork, Clare, and Kerry, as alſo thoſe called Rap- 
parees, or volunteers, that are willing to go beyond ſeas as 
aforeſaid, ſhall have free leave to embark themſelves where- 
ever the ſhips are that are appointed to tranſport them, and to 
come in whole bodies 'as they are now compoſed, or in parties, 


companies, or otherwiſe, without having any impediment 
directly or indirectly. | 


III. Tnar all perſons above-mentioned, that are willing to 
leave Ireland and go into France, ſhall have leave to declare it 
at the times and places hereafter mentioned. viz. the troops in 
Limerick, on Tueſday next in Limerick; the horſe at their 
camp on Wedneſday, and the other forces that are diſperſed in 
the counties of Clare, Kerry, and Cork, on the 8th inſtant, and 
on none other, before monſieur — the French inten- 
dant, and colonel Withers; and after ſuch declaration is made, 
the troops that will go into France muſt remain under the 
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command and diſcipline of their officers that are to conduct 


them thither: and deſerters of each ſide ſnall be given up, and 


puniſhed accordingly. 


IV. Taar all Engliſh and Scotch officers that ſerve now in 
Ireland, ſhall be included in this capitulation, as well for the 
ſecurity of their eſtates and goods in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, (if they are willing to remain here) as for paſſing free- 
ly into France, or any other country to ſerve. 


V. THarT all the general French officers, the intendant, the 
engineers, the commiſſaries at war, and of the artillery, the 
treaſurer, and other French officers, ſtrangers, and all others 
whatſoever, that are in Shgo, Roſs, Clare, or in the army, or 


that do trade or commerce, or are otherways employed in any 


kind of ſtation or condition, ſhall have free leave to paſs into 
France, or any other country, and ſhall have leave to ſhip 
themſelves, with all their horſes, equipage, plate, papers, and 
all their effects whatever; and that general Ginckle will order 


paſſports for them, convoys, and carriages by land and water, 


to carry them ſafe from Limerick to the ſhips where they ſhall 
be embarked, without paying any thing for the ſaid carriages, or 
to thoſe that are employed therein, with their horſes, cars, * 
and ſhallops. 


VI. Thar if any of the aforeſaid equipages, merchandize, 
horſes, money, plate, or other moyeables, or houſhold-ſtuff be- 
longing to the ſaid Iriſh troops, or to the French officers, or 
other particular perfons whatſoever, be robbed, deſtroyed, or 
taken away by the troops of the ſaid general, the ſaid general 
will order it to be reſtored, or payment to be made according to 
the value that is given in upon oath by the perſon ſo robbed or 
plundered : and the ſaid Iriſh troops to be tranſported as afore- 
ſaid; and all other perſons belonging to them, are to obſerve 
good order in their march and quarters, and ſhall reſtore what- 
ever they ſhall take from the country, or make reſtitution. for 
the ſame. 
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VII. Tuar to facilitate the tranſporting: the ſaid troops, 
the general will furniſh fifty ſhips, each ſhip's burthen two 
hundred tons; for which, the perſons to be tranſported ſhall 
not be obliged to pay, and twenty more, if there ſhall' be oc- 
caſion, without their paying for them; and if any of the ſaid 
ſhips ſhall be of leſſer burthen, he will furniſh more in num- 
ber to countervail; and alſo give two men of war to embark 
the principal officers, and ſerve for a convoy to the veſſels of 
burthen. 

VIII. Tnar a commiſſary ſhall be immediately ſent to 
Cork to viſit the tranſport ſhips, and what condition they are 
in for ſailing; and that, as ſoon as they are ready, the troops to 
be tranſported ſhall march with all convenient ſpeed, the neareſt 
way in order to embark there: and if there ſhall be any more. 
men to be tranſported than can be carried off in the ſaid fifty 
ſhips, the reſt ſhall quit the Engliſh town of Limerick, and 
march to ſuch quarters as ſhall be appointed for them, conve- 
nient for their tranſportation, where they ſhall' remain till the 
other twenty ſhips be ready, which are to be in a month; and 
may. embark on any French ſhip that may come in the mean 
time. 

IX. Tha the ſaid ſhips ſhall- be furniſhed with forage for 
tiorſe, and all neceſſary proviſions to ſubſiſt the officers, troops, 
dragoons, and ſoldiers, and all other perſons that are ſhipped to 
be tranſported into France; which proviſions ſhall be paid for 
as foon as all are diſembarked at Breſt or Nants, upon the 
coaſt of Brittany, or any other port of France they can 

make. 

X. AnD to ſecure the return of the ſaid ſhips (the eee 
the ſeas excepted) and payment for the ſaid proviſions, ſufficient 
hoſtages ſhall be given. 

XI. Tua the garriſons of Clare-caſtle, Roſs, and all other 
foot that are in garriſons in the counties of Clare, Cork, and 


Kerry, . 
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command and diſcipline of their officers that are to conduct 


them thither: and deſerters of each ſide ſhall be given up, and 


puniſhed accordingly. 


IV. Taar all Engliſh and Scotch officers that "ESR now an 
Ireland, ſhall be included in this capitulation, as well for the 
ſecurity of their eſtates and goods in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, (if they are willing to remain here) as for paſſing free- 
ly into France, or any other country to ſerve. 


V. Tuar all the general French officers, the intendant, the 
engineers, the commiſſaries at war, and of the artillery, the 
treaſurer, and other French officers, ſtrangers, and all others 
whatſoever, that are in Sligo, Roſs, Clare, or in the army, or 


that do trade or commerce, or are otherways employed in any 


kind of ſtation or condition, ſhall have free leave to paſs into 
France, or any other country, and ſhall have leave to ſhip 
themſelves, with all their horſes, equipage, plate, papers, and 
all their effects whatever; and that general Ginckle will order 


paſſports for them, convoys, and carriages by land and water, 


to carry them ſafe from Limerick to the ſhips where they ſhall 
be embarked, without paying any thing for the ſaid carriages, or 
to thoſe that are employed therein, with their horſes, cars, boats, 
and ſhallops. 


VI. Thar if any of the aforeſaid equipages, merchandize, 
horſes, money, plate, or other moyeables, or houſhold-ſtuff be- 
longing to the ſaid Iriſh troops, or to the French officers, or 
other particular perfons whatſoever, be robbed, deſtroyed, or 
taken away by the troops of the ſaid general, the ſaid general 
will order it to be reſtored, or payment to be made according to 
the value that is given in upon oath by the perſon ſo robbed or 
plundered : and the ſaid Iriſh troops to be tranſported as afore- 
ſaid; and all other perſons belonging to them, are to obſerve 
good order in their march and quarters, and ſhall reſtore what- 
ever they ſhall take from the country, or make reſtitution. for 
the ſame. 


VII. Tnart 
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VII. Tnar to facilitate the tranſporting: the ſaid troops, 


the general will furniſh fifty ſhips, each ſhip's burthen two 
hundred tons; for which, the perſons to be tranſported ſhall 


not be obliged to pay, and twenty more, if there ſhall' be oc- 
caſion, without their paying for them; and if any of the ſaid 
ſhips ſhall be of leſſer burthen, he will farniſh more in num- 
ber to countervail; and alſo give two men of war to embark 
the principal officers, and ſerve for a convoy to the veſſels of 
burthen. 

VIII. Tnar a commiſſary ſhall be immediately ſent to 
Cork to viſit the tranſport ſhips, and what condition they are 
in for ſailing; and that, as ſoon as they are ready, the troops to 
be tranſported ſhall march with all convenient ſpeed, the neareſt 
way in order to embark there: and if there ſhall be any more 
men to be tranſported than can be carried off in the ſaid fifty 
ſhips, the reſt ſhall quit the Engliſh town of Limerick, and 
march to ſuch quarters as ſhall be appointed for them, conve- 
nient for their tranſportation, where they ſhall' remain till the 
other twenty ſhips be ready, which are to be in a month; and 


may. embark on any French ſhip that may come in the mean 


time. 
IX. Tnar the ſaid ſhips ſhall' be furniſhed with forage for 
tiorſe, and all neceſſary proviſions to ſubſiſt the officers, troops, 


dragoons, and ſoldiers, and all other perſons that are ſhipped to 
be tranſported into France; which proviſions ſhall be paid for 
as foon as all are diſembarked at Breſt or Nants, upon the 
coaſt of Brittany, or any other: port of. France. they can: 


make. 


X. AND to ſecure the return of the ſaid ſhips (the danger of 


the ſeas excepted) and payment for the ſaid proviſions, ſufficient 


hoſtages ſnall be given. 


XI. Taar the garriſons of Clare-caſtle, Roſs, and all other 


foot that are in garriſons in the counties of Clare, Cork, and 


Kerry, . 
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Kerry, ſhall have the advantage of this preſent capitulation ; 
and ſuch part of thoſe” garriſons as deſign to go beyond ſeas, 
ſhall march out with their arms, baggage, drums beating, ball 


in mouth, match lighted at both ends, and colours flying, 


with all the proviſions, and half the ammunition that is in the 


faid garriſons, and join the horſe that march to be tranſported ; 


or if then there is not ſhipping enough for the body of foot that 
is to be next tranſported after the horſe, general Ginckle will 


order that they be furniſhed with carriages for that purpoſe, 
and what proviſions they ſhall want in their march, they pay- 


ing for the ſaid Proviſions, or elſe that they may take it out of 


their own magazines. 

XII. Tnar all the troops of horſe and dragoons that are in 
the counties of Cork, Kerry, and Ciare, ſhall alſo have the 
benefit of this capitulation ; and that ſuch as will paſs into 
France, ſhall have quarters given them in the counties of Clare 
and Kerry, apart from the troops that are commanded by ge- 
neral Ginckle, until they can be ſhipped ; and within their 
quarters they ſhall pay for every thing, except forage and paſture 
for their horſes, which ſhall be furniſhed gratis. 

XIII. Trost of the garriſon of Sligo that are joined to the 
Iriſh army, ſhall have the benefit of this capitulation ; -and or- 


ders ſhall be ſent to them that are to convey them up, to 1 


them hither to Limerick the ſhorteſt way. 

XIV. Tur Iriſh may have liberty to tranſport nine handed 
horſe, including horſes for the officers, which ſhall be tranſ- 
ported gratis: and as for the troopers that ſtay behind, they 
ſhall diſpoſe of themſelves as they ſhall think fit, giving up their 
horſes and arms to ſuch perſons as the general ſhall appoint. 

XV. IT ſhall be permitted to thoſe that are appointed to take 
care for the ſubſiſtence of the horſe, that are willing to 
go into France, to buy hay and corn at the king's rates where- 
ever they can find it, in the quarters that are aſſigned for them, 

without 
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without any let or moleſtation, and to carry all neceſſary pro- 
viſions out of the city of Limerick; and for this purpoſe, the 
general will furniſh convenient carriages for _ to the places 
where they ſhall be embarked, 

XVI. 'IT ſhall be lawful to make uſe of the * 1 in. 
the ſtores of the county of Kerry, for the horſes that ſhall be 
embarked ; and if there be not enough, it ſhall be lawful 
to buy hay and oats wherever it n be nod. at the king's 
rates. 

XVII. Tur all priſoners of war,. that were 5 dead the 
28th of September, ſhall be ſet at liberty on both ſides; and 
the general promiſes to uſe his endeavours, that thoſe that are 
in England and Flanders ſhall be ſet at liberty alſo. 

XVIII. Tur general will cauſe provifions and medicines to 
be furniſhed to the fick and wounded officers, troopers, dra- 
goons, and ſoldiers of the Iriſh army that cannot paſs into France 
at the firſt embarkment ; and, after they are cured, will order 
them ſhips to paſs into France, if they are willing to go. 

XIX. THAT at the ſigning hereof, the general will ſend a 
ſhip expreſs to France ; and that beſides, he will furniſh two 
ſmall ſhips of thoſe that are now in the river of Limerick, to 
tranſport two perſons into France that are to be ſent to 
give notice of this treaty; and that the commanders of the 
ſaid ſhips ſhall have orders to put aſhore at the next port of 
France where they ſhall make, 

XX. Trar all thoſe of the ſaid troops, officers, and others, 
of what character ſoever, that would paſs into France, ſhall. 
not be ſtopped upon the account of debt, or any other 
pretext. 

XXI. Ir after ſigning this preſent treaty, and before the 
arrival of the fleet, a French packet - boat, or other tranſport- 
ſhip, ſhall arrive from France in any other part of Ireland, the- 


general will order a paſſport, not only for ſuch as muſt go on 
board. 
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.embarked, with arms, baggage, drums beating, match light- 
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board the ſaid ſhips, but to the ſhips to come to the neareſt 


port, to the place where the troops to be tranſported ſhall be 
quartered. 


XXII. Tur after the arrival of the ſaid fleet, there ſhall 
be free communication and paſſage between it and the quar- 
ters of the aboveſaid troops; and eſpecially for all thoſe that 
have paſſes from the chief commanders of the ſaid fleet, or from 
monſieur Tameron the intendant. 

XXIII. In conſideration of the preſent capitulation, the 


two towns of Limerick ſhall be delivered and put into the 


hands of the general, or any other perſon he ſhall appoint, at 
the time and days hereafter ſpecified, viz. the Iriſh town, ex- 


cept the magazines and hoſpital, on the day of ſigning of theſe 


preſent articles ; and as for the Engliſh town, it ſhall remain, 
together with the iſland, and the free paſſage of Thomond- 
Bridge, in the hands of thoſe of the Iriſh army that are now 
in the garriſon, or that ſhall hereafter come from the counties 
of Cork, Clare, Kerry, Sligo, and -other places above-men- 
tioned, until there ' ſhall ba convenience found for their tranſ- 
portation. 

XXIV. Axp to prevent all diſorders that may happen be- 
tween the garriſon that the general ſhall place in the Iriſh— 


town, which ſhall - be delivered to him, and the Iriſh troopers 
that ſhall remain in the Engliſh-town and the iſland, which 
they may do, until the troops to be embarked on the firſt fifty 


ſhips ſhall be gone for France, and no longer ; they ſhall in- 
trench themſelves on both fides, to hinder the communication 
of the ſaid garriſons: and it ſhall be prohibited on both ſides, 
to offer any thing that is offenfive.; and the parties offending 
mall be puniſhed on either fide. 

XXV. THAT it ſhall be lawful for the faid garriſon to 
march out all at once, or at different times, as they can be 


ed 
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ed at both ends, bullet in mouth, colours flying, ſix braſs 
guns, ſuch as the beſieged will chuſe, two mortar- pieces, and 
half the ammunition that is now in the magazines of the 
ſaid place: and for this purpoſe, an inventory of all the am- 
munition in the garrifon ſhalt be made in the prefence of any 
perſon that the general ſhall appoint, the next day after theſe 
preſent articles ſhall be ſigned, 15 | 


XXVI. AL the magazines of proviſions ſhall rethain in 


the hands of thofe that are now employed to take care of th 8 


ſame, for the ſubſiſtence of thoſe of the Iriſh army that will 
paſs into France: and if there ſhall not be ſufficient in the 


ſtores, for the ſupport of the (aid troops, whilft they ſlay in 


this kingdom, and are croſſing the ſeas, that, upon giving uf 
an account of their numbers, the general will furniſh them 
with ſufficient proviſions at the king's rates; and. that. there 
ſhall be a free market at Limerick, and other quarters, where 
the ſaid troops ſhall be; and in caſe any proviſion ſhall remain 
in the magazines of Limerick when the town ſhall be given 
up, it ſhall be valued, and the price deducted out of what is 
to be paid for the proviſions to be furniſhed to the troops on 
ſhip-board. | 


XXVII. Tuar there ſhall be a ceſſation of arms at land, 
as alſo at ſea, with reſpect to the ſhips, whether Engliſh, 
Dutch, or French, deſigned for the tranſportation of the ſaid 
troops, until they ſhall be returned to their reſpective harbours; 
and that, on both ſides, they ſhall be furniſhed with ſufficient 
paſſports both for ſhips and men: and if any ſea-commander, or 
captain of a ſhip, or any officer, trooper, dragoon, ſoldier, or 
any other perfon, ſhall act contrary to this ceſſation, the per- 
ſons ſo acting ſhall be puniſhed on either fide, and ſatisfaction 
ſhall be made for the wrong that is done; and officers ſhall be 
ſent to the mouth of the river of Limerick, to give notice to the 


commanders of the Engliſh and French fleets of the preſent 
Vor, III. 4AM con- 
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conjunQure, that they may obſerve the ceſſation of arms ac- 
me. 


XXVIII. Tuar for the ſecurity of the execution of this pre- 
ſent capitulation, and of each article therein contained, the be- 
ſieged ſhall 5 the * hoſtages And the general 
ſhall give 


XXIX. Ir before this n is fully "IE there 
happens any change in the government, or command of the 
army, which is now commanded by general Ginckle ; all thoſe, 
that ſhall be appointed to command the ſame, ſhall be obliged 
to obſerve and execute what is ſpecified in theſe articles, or 
cauſe it to be executed Denen, and ſhall not act contrary 
on any account. 


Ocdob. 97. 
5 Baron DE GIN ck LI. 
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2 B EY of St. Mary's, near Dublin, diſputa- 

tion there, ii. 197. 

Act of power exerciſed by earl John, during 
the reign of Richard I. i. 154. 

Adair, Archibald, (a native of Scotland) tempted 
to conformity by the proſpect of gain, iii. 82. Is 
advanced to the biſhoprick of Killala, ibid. His 
indecent behaviour, ibid. 

Ads ian, pope, applied to by Henry II. i. 6. His mo- 

tives for complying with the king's requeſt, 7. 
His bull, 8. 

Alan, archbiſhop, his miſerable death, ii. 145. 

Alexander, yope, confirms the grant of Ireland made 
by Adrian, 1. 87. 

Antrim, Randal Macdonnel, earl of, bis character, 
ils 47. Offers to levy and maintain a conſider- 
able army at his.own expence, ibid. To make 


a deſcent upon the Scottiſh iſles, ibid. His va- 


nity and infincerity diſcovered, 48. Receives 
Robert Monroe hoſpitably at his caſlle, 176. 
Is made priſoner by him, ibid. His adventures 
and undertakings, 218. His diſappointment, 
220. His regiment excluded from Londonderry, 


514. | 


Armada, Spaniſh, part of it deſtroyed on the nor- 


thern coaſt of Ireland, ii. 312. 
incident, ibid. | 

Armagh, ſynod convened there, i. 50. 

Armoric de St. Lawrence, intercepted by Cathal, 
i. 158. Killed with his men, ibid. 

Athutree, battle of, i. 273. 


BALE, John, appointed to the ſee of Oſſory, ii. 
200. His chatacter and conduct, ibid. His 
treatment of the Iriſh, 201. 

Bagnall, ſir Henry, exhibits his articles of treaſon 

- againſt the earl of Tirone, ii. 328. 

Bellingham, his arrival in Ireland, ii. 189. His vi- 
gorous adminiſtration, 190. Summons the earl 
of Deſmond to repair to Dublin, 191, Pierces 
into Munſter, unexpectedly, and ſurpriſes him in 
his houſe, ibid. Converts him into a loyal ſub- 
ject by his behaviour, 192. Is removed from his 


Effects of this 


overnment in conſequence of the clamours and 


infinuations of his enemies, ibid. | 
Barons, Engliſh, in Ireland, cauſe of their revolt, 
„ 5356-16 


Barencts, inflitution of the order of them, ii. 434- 


Bingham, fir Richard, -his ſeverity, ii. 302. Bis 
conduct diſapproved of by fir- Jokn Perrot, 303. 
Gains a ſignal and deciſive victory over the Scots, 
in the Iriſh province, 305. . 

Birmingham, William, executed, i. 293. 

Biſhops, ſeveral proteſtant ones ejected from their 
ſees, ii. 208. 

Bulls, of Adrian and Alexander, promulgated, i. 


114. | 

Burg, lord, appointed chief governor, ii. 343. 
Purſues the war in a vigorous manner, ibid. His 
ſudden death, 344. | 

Black rent, ii. 9. 

Blackwater, battle of, ii. 349- Its conſequences, 


350. 
Braga. Philip de, alarmed, i. 132. ; 
Brereton, fir William, quells a new inſurrection, 
after the execution of lord Grey, ii. 177. 
Bruce, Edward, invited into Ireland, by the nor- 
thern chieftains, i. 265. His barbarous progreſs, 
267, Applies to Fedlim O'Connor, 268. Aſ- 
ſumes the ſtyle and authority of king of Ireland, 
270. Crowned at Dundalk, 271. Joined by 
his brother, ibid. Reduces Carrickfergus, ibid. 
Marches ſouthward, ibid. Threatens the capital, 
273. Spreads terror and conſternation among 
the citizens, ibid. Retires to Ulſter, 274. Is 
exceedingly diſtreſſed, 276. Acts with precipi- 
tation, 277., Is defeated and lain, 278. 
Benburb, battle of, between the Scots and Iriſh; iii. 
2 Effects of it, 291. | 
Berkeley, lord, ſucceeds lord Roberts, as lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, iii. 456. 
Butler, origin of the attachment of that houſe to 
the Lancaſtrian princes, ii. 29. 2 
„Pierce, kills fir James Ormond, and ſuc- 
ceeds to his power and poſſeſſions, i. 145. 
Brewne, archbiſhop of Dublin, zealous for the re- 
formation, ii. 162. His 3 to lord 
| 1 ibid. Supports the act of ſupremacy, 
I 
C 


CA R'RAGH, O'Connor, ſurpriſed by Cathal, and 
; Other invaders, i. 173. Falls bravely in the 
held, ibid. 1025 


Carew, fir Peter, attacks fir Edmund Butler, ii. 
249. Repelled by him, ibid. : 
— ſir George, lord preſident of Munſter, at- 
tends the earl of Ormond to a 2 with O' 

t 


More, ii. 373. Practiſes againſt the rebel leaders, 
385, Deſcends to diſhonourable proceedings, 
4M 2 386. 


1 


5 
386. Diſappointed, but proceeds in his mili- , * creaſe, 75. Is in a very perplexing ſituation A 


X. 


tary operations, 387. Pierces into Kerry, and regard to his Iriſh ſubjects, 191. Is diſpoſed to 


takes the caſtle of the lord of Lixnaw, ibid. Gets 
the titular earl of Deſinond into his hands, 392. 
Adviſes his confinement in the Tower of Lon- 
don, ibid. His precautions on a confirmation 
of the deſigns of Spain, 393. Proceeds to Cork, 
394. Attempts to intercept the Northerns in 
their march to the ſupport of Don Juan D'A- 
quila, beſieged in Kinſale, 397. But in vain, 
ibid. Aſſaults the caſtle of Dunboy, 404. Ter- 
minates the war in Munfter, 405. Appointed 
deputy to lord Mountjoy, 417. Advances re- 
formation, ibid. Sk 

Cambrenſis, his arrival in Ireland, i. 140. His al- 
tercations with the Iriſh ecclefraſtics, 141. 
Cafhel, ſynod of, i. 74. Its conſtitutions, 75. 
Adulation of the clergy there, 76. 
Caſtlebaven, earl of, makes a tender of his ſervices 
to government, iii. 185. Reprimanded for his 
correſpondence with the rebels, ibid. Indicted 


of high treaſon, 186. Committed to cloſe cul- 


tody without being heard, ibid. Eſcapes from 
his confinement, ibid. Flies to Kilkenny, and 
unites with the confederates, ibid. 
Cathal, ſurnamed the Bloody handed, gains the 
kingdom of Connaught, i. 157. Is joined by the 
-princes of Thomond and Deſmond, ibid. Inter- 
- tepts De Courcey, and Armorie de St. Lawrence, 
158. Elated with his ſucceſs, founds an abbey 
Fon the field of action, 159. Marches into 
Munſter, 161. Dethroned by William De Burgo, 


171. Applies to him, 173. Artfully prevails | 


on him to affiſt him in the recovery of his king- 
dom, ibid. Defeats and kills his rival, ibid. 
Is reftored, 174. His ingratitude, ibid. Joins 


Meiler Fitz-Henry, ibid. Cedes two parts of his 


ovence, 175. Preſents. himſelf before king 
John, 187. Appeals to the Engliſh government, 
194. Supported and defended by the king's 
interpoſition, 194. | 
Charles. I. bis acceſſion, ii. 478. Augments his 
- Iriſh" forces, 479. A free gift is offered to him 
by the tecuſants, on condition of indulgence to 
the Romiſh worſhip, 480. He accepts of the free 
gift, 483. Eludes his royal promiſe of a par- 
liamentary confirmation of the _ with ap- 
parent infincerity, 487. Is ſupplied with money 
and ſoldiers by lord Wentworth, iii. 45. Fa- 
vours the earl of Antrim's project, 47. Creates 
lord Wentworth, earl of Stratford, 49. Makes: 
him captain-general of all the Iriſh forces, with 
power to lead them into Scotland, 57. Adopts 
unhappy meaſures, 58. Concludes the Rippon 
treaty at London, ibid. Tranſmits orders for: 
the diſbanding the popiſſi army in Ireland, ibid. 
Yields to the Iriſh agents. 64. Abandons the 
government to a couple of puritan lords juſtices, 
without abilities or charaQer, ibid. Makes far- 
ther corceſſions, 65. Receives a remonſtrance in 
form from thel-iſh agents, ibid. Makes new con- 
cefſions to them, 74. Finds. their demands in- 


an accommodation with the rebels, ibid. Iſſues. 7 


a commiſſion under the great ſeal of England, to 
ſeveral noblemen and gentlemen, to, meet the 
principal recuſants, to receive and to tranſmit 
their propoſitions, 193. His overture for peace 
is extremely provoking to the juſtices, ibid. His 
ſpirited behaviour upon the occaſion, ibid, Or- 
ders the Ge of Ormond to treat about a 


temporary ceſſation of arms with the rebels, 202, 


Renews his orders and inſtruCions for a ceſſation, 
207. Creates the earl of Antrim a marquis, 'and 

rants him a commiſſion for commanding ſuch 
— as he ſhould raiſe, 218. Enibarraffeg by 
the Iriſh negotiators at Oxford, 232. His an- 
ſwer to the Iriſh agents, 233. His ſpeech to 
them on their departure, 234. Refolves to lay 


the whole burden and odium of treating with the 


Iriſh on the marquis of Ormond, 235 
miflions him to make a full pea 


Com- 
ce with the ca- 


tholic ſubjects of Ireland, ibid. Gradually fa- 


vours the Iriſh catholics more and more, 240. 
Makes the matquis of Ormond, by his conde- 
ſeenſions in their fayour, very uneaſy in his ſitua- 
tion, 242. Refuſes his offer to reſign his go- 


. vernment, ibid. Labours to conciliate both the 


piſh and proteſtant party in Ireland, 243. Un- 


appily defeats his own purpoſes, 258. His pri- 
vate letters to the earl of Glamorgan, and the 


marquis of Ormond, 269. Dita vows the reli- 

ious articles granted by the eat} of Glamorgan, 
in his declaration to the Engliſh parliament, 273. 
Is beheaded, W 1 | | 


| 36. | 
Chartes II. — in Ireland, by the marquis 


of Ormond, iii. 336. Purpoſes to repair to Ire- 
land, 340. Preſſed by the marquis of Ormond. 
to repair to Ireland, 351. Liſtens to new eoun- 
ſels, 352. Proclaimed king in all the great towns 
in Ireland, 407. Publiſhes a declaration f6r the 
fettlement of Ireland, 414. And inſtructions for 
the execution of it, 418. Givesa-flriking inſtance: 
of his diſſimulation, 454. Liſtens to his brother: 
in favour of the pap! s in Ireland, 465. Re- 
moves the duke of Ormond from his government, 
ibid. Appoints. the earl of Rocheſter lotd lieu 
tenant, 486, Dies, 487: | , 


Chep/iow, earl of. See Strongbow,. 
Chicheſter, fir Arthur, advances the work of re- 


formation in lreland, ii, 418. Proves himſelf a. 
very uſeful agent and director, 430. Veſted by 
the king, (James I.) with the territory of Inniſh- 
owen, 438. AQs with-temper in a troubleſome- 
fituation, 449, His moderate conduct diſpleaſing. 
to the puritans, ibid. He is ſummoned to Eng- 
land, 45% Created baron of Belfaſt, and re- 
called, 461. 


Clancarthy, earl of, ſurrenders himſelf to Gilbert, 


an Engliſh officer, ii. 252, Makes an humiliat» 
ing ſubmiſſion before the council, ſurrenders- 
bis ſon as hoſtage for his fidelity, and obtains 
his pardon, ibid. 


Clanricaras, 


44 Ot Re REL 


X 


| Clanricardr, earl of, defeats the Scottiſh invaders, 
ii. 218. K 10 z. 

., Uliae, earl of, renders himſelf very 

ſerviceable in Connaught, iti, 537. Gives a 


Watmly recommends the propoſitions of the 
Hiſh inſurgents to the ſtate, 191. Commiſſioned, 
with the noblemen and gentlemen, to meet the 


I tecuſants, 93 Attempts to recover 


liter from the parliamentarians, 565. Pierces 
into the northern province, 392. Takes the 
caſtles of Ballyſhannor and „ibid. Is 
obliged to- y 6 from the ſuperior force of the ene- 
my, ibid. Is extremely diſtreſſed, accepts con- 
ditions from the republicans, and retires from 
the kingdom, ibid. | Ye! * 

Clarence, duke of, recalled from Ireland, i. 319. 
Sent over again, ibid. Convenes a parliament at 
Kilkenny, ibid. Appoints fir Rowland Fitz- 
Euſtace his deputy, ii. 48. 

Clarendon, earl of, appointed lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, iii. 494- Expreſſes his fatisfaQion, in his 
ſpeech to the privy council, at aſſuming the ad- 
miniſtration in fark pet fett peace and quietneſs, 
did. Empowered to reſtore ſome arms to thoſe 
of the proteſtant ' militia who were fit to be en- 
truſted with them, ibid. Is cautious in the ex- 
erciſe of his power, 495. His repreſentations 
with regard to the admiſſion of the Roman catho- 
lies into offices of truſt and honour, ineffectual, 
496. Is offended at lord Tyreonnel's conduct, 


and remonſtrates againſt it, 498. Inſulted by the 

Remonſtrites to the king 

_ zgainſt his heat and preſumption, ibid. le ac- 
euſed of male - adminiĩſtrat ion in ſeveral inſtances, 


carl violence, 499. 


501. Reſighy the ſword of ſtate to Tyrconnel, 
502. Embarks at Dublin, ibid. Ts requeſted by 
| ſome gentlemen of Ireland to-preſent them to 
+ the prince of Orange, 517. Is received by the 
prince with coldneſs, ibi. 
gere, fir Conyers, his defeat and death, il. 359. 
_ Ergan, Milo, invited by Mutrough, ſon of Roderic 
O connor, to march into Connaught, i. 121, 
Accepts the invitation, 122. Advances to Roſ- 
common, ibid. Allowed a ſettlement by the 
Triſh chiefs, 132. Maſſacred, +39, | 
Cole, fir William, diſpatches a full account” of a con- 
ſpiracy to the lords juſtices, iii. 483, His letters 
to them either intercepted or ſuppreſſed, ibid, 
Comyn, john, ſucceeds Laurence O'Toole, as pre- 
late of Dublin, i: 138. 1 50 
Connaught, its miſerable- ſituation deſibed, i. 
136. Gained by Cathal, ſurnamed the Bloody- 
handed, 157. | 
Coote, fir Charles, inflames the Iriſh rebels by his 
violent proceedings, and wanton eruelties, iii. 
145. Takes Sligo, 266. Gains a victory over 
the archbiſhop of Tuam, and his forces. who at- 
tempt to recover it, 267. Finds among other 
papers a complete and authentic copy of the earl 
of Glamorgan's private treaty, ibid, Relieved 
at Deiry, by Owen O'Nial, 343. | 


ſtriking proof of his unſhakew loyalty, 188. 
_ . . . Crofts, fir James, ſucceeds fir Anthony St. Leger, 


3 
iii. 308. Succeeds 


EI 
Cork, earl of, appointed one of the lords juſtices, 


6 * 


iii 
_ Corke, beſieged, i. 162. Sorrenders to the prince + 


of Deſmond, 163. Inſolence of the citizens 
there, ii. 114. 


197. Endeavours to gain the primate, ibid. 


- Cromer, archbiſhop of Armagh. his practices, ii. 
161. He receives a commiſſion from Rome, 


171. | 
Crofby, ſir Piers, ventures to oppoſe ſome meaſures 
of lord Wentworth's adminiſtration, iii. 34. Is 
ſequeſtered from the council-board, ibid. Com- 
plains of this ſeverity by petition, ibid. Remoy- 
ed entirely from the privy council, ibid. 
Crenwell, Oliver, arrives at Dublin, ili. 349- 
Takes Drogheda by ſtorm, 353. Orders the 
garriſon to be put to the ſword, ibid. Gains 
poſſeſſion of Wexford by treachery, 15 Ter- 
rifies Roſs into a furrender, 354. Obliges the 
marquis of Ormond to retire ally to the 
city of Kilkenny, 355. Marches to inveſt Wa- 
terford, ibid. Surpriſes Carrick in his march, 
ibid. Surpriſes lord Broghill with a viſit, 357. 
Is reinforced by the revolt of the Munſter gar- 
tiſons, ibid. Alarms the- county agents at Kil- 


kenny by his approach; 350. Retires from that 
place diſappointed, ibid. Returns to it and in- 


. veſts. it, ibid. Proceeds. on the ſurrender of 


Kilkenny, to-inveſt Chonmelt,” 362. Embarks 


for England, 363. Proclaimed protector of the: 
commonwealth of England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land, 397. Sends his ſon | Henry to Iteland, 
398. Appoints Fleetwood lord deputy for three 
years, 399. Receives a petition'from the officers 
of his own. regiment, publicly avowing their 

diſfatisfact ion at his government, 401. Receives 


addreffes from the army and the inhabitants of 


every county in. Ireland, expreſſing their reſolu- 
tion to adhere to him, ibid. 
Henry, ſent to Ireland by his father, 
neral Fleetwood as lord 
deputy; 401. His character and conduct, ibid. 
He is created lord ſieutenant on the accefſion of 
his brother Richard, 40a. He reſigns bis office 
on the reſtoration of the rump parliament, ibid. 


D 


D, Don Juan, beſieged in Kinſale, ii. 396. 
His bold anſwer to the ſummons of the lord de- 
puty, 398. His romantic challenge to the vice - 
roy, to devide the quatrel in ſingle combat, ibid: 
\ Vryes the earl of Tirone to · an engagement with 
the befiegers,. 399. Full of rage, indignation, 
and reſentment in conſequence of the defeat and 
flight of ODonnel and Tirone, he defires a par- 
tey With 1 got. Treats with 
bim, 402. Pires at the /aft article of eapitula- 
tion, and rejeRts it with diſdain, ibid. Beha ves 
with great ſtatelineſe, and treats the lriſ with 
great contempt, 403. | : 


De Burgo,. 


. 
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De Burge, William, ſurrenders to Meiler Fitz- 


Henry, and returns to his allegiance, i. 474: 


w—— =, Walter, marches againſt the Mac- Arthys, 
lays their leader, ravages their country, and 
obliges them to give hoſtages for the performance 


firedemands on the territories of Connaught, and 


bids defiance to all the rights and properties re- 


ſerved by the native chiefs, 232. Receives a 
ſignal defeat from Ath O. Connor, ibid. 


De Courcey, John, engaged in Ulfter, i. 134. De- - 


feated, 135. Yet tetains his ſettlements, ibid. 
appointed deputy on the aſſaſſination of Hugh de 
Lacy, 148. Proceeds to the buſineſs of war with 


-  indefatigable vigour, ibid. Makes an attempt 


upon the diſordeted province of Connaught, 149. 
Retreats ſpeedily into Ulſter, . 150. Suppreſſes 
the commotions in Ulſter and Argial, 151. Un- 
able to conceal his indignation on finding the me- 
rit of his ſervices ſlighted, 156. Affects indepen- 
dence, 170. Is prevailed upon to ſupport Ca- 
thal, the diſtreſſed prince of Connaught, 172, De- 


feated, with his allies, by De Burgo, ibid. His 
violent behaviour on the death. of prince Arthur. 
176. He treats king John's mandate to repair -- 


to his preſence, and to do him homage, with 
contempt, ibid. Comes to an engagement with 
De Lacy at Down, and is forced to retire with 
diſgrace, and no inconſiderable loſs, 177. Is 
compelled by him to depart from Ulſter, ibid. 


Receives the king's ſafe-conduR, ibid. Roman- 
- to[Roderic O'Connor, 22. His ſubmiſſions and 
treaty, 23. Diſcoverschis infincerity, by aſſerting, 


tic detail of De Courcey's being betrayed into 
the hands of Hugh De Lacy, 178. Of his inter- 
view with the French champion, 179. Of the 
ſurpriſing proof of his bodily ſtrength, ibid. 

De Courtney, Philip, entruſted with the government 
of Ireland, i. 334. His violent 
behaviour, ibid. i i in 

De Grey, John, biſhop of Norwich, his adminiſtra- 
tion, i. 193. Circumſtances ſavourable to his 
government, ibid. 1 

De Lacy, Hugh, receives a conſiderable grant from 
Henry II. i. 85. Confers with ORuare of Breff- 
ney, 90. Appointed chief goyernor, in the room 

ef Fitz-Andelm, 128. His character, ibid. His 

conduct in the adminiſtration of his government, 
132. He is recalled to England, 133. Reſtored 
to his government, 134. His excellent admi- 
niſtration, ibid. He is again recalled, 141. 

Aſſaſſinated, 148. 1 ili 

| „Hugh, ſon to the above, prevailed on to 
unite his forces in the cauſe of Cathal, prince of 
Connaught, i. 172. Is defeated by De Burgo, 
tbid. Accuſes John de Courcey to the king, 176. 
Is commiſſioned to ſubdue him, and to ſend him 
- priſoner to the king, ibid. Pierces into Ulſter, 
and comes to an engagement with 9 
at Down, 177. Forces him to retire with diſ- 
grace and no inconſiderable loſs, ibid. Gains the 
earldom of Ulſter, 181. Repairs to the king, 182. 


oppreſſive 


„Richard, his ambition, i. 208. Oppoſed - 
by Fedlimy prince of Connaught, 209. 


> © 


De Londres, archbiſhop of Dublin, inveſted with the 


vernment of Iceland, i. 195. Acts as an Eng- 

iſh baron. ibid. Expteſſes his indignation at 

the enormous haughtineſs of Pandulf, 196. His 

tranſactions inthe congreſs of Runningmede, ibid. 
Sent into Ireland, 205. His conduct, 206. 


ö De Mauriſcs, Geoffery, receives a remarkable let- 
of his ſevere conditions, i. 231. Makes exten- 


ter from Henry III. on his acceſſion, i. 169. 
Continved in the adminiſtration, 205. Makes an 
expedition into Deſmond, 207. Behaves inſidi- 

ouy;ang< (no he inet thee BY 

De Quincy, Robert, marries the daughter of Strong- 
2 i. 89. Is ſoon afterwards. ſlain in battle, 

De Valois, Hamo, appointed to ſucceed the earl 
Marſhal in the adminiſtration of Ireland, i. 163. 

Invxades the eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions, ibid. Seizes 

ſeveral lands which had been granted to the ſee 


af Dublin, ibid. Feels compunQions for his of- 


tence, and makes atonement for it. 165. Re- 
moved from his government with diſgrace, 170. 
De Veſey. Williani, intruſted with the government 
of Ireland, i. 281. Fitted by his ſpirit and ac- 
tivity, rigour and inflexibility,. for the manage- 
ment of a diſordered ſtate, ibid. Quarrels with 
the baron of - Ophally, 281. Flies to France, 
252. Reſigns his lands, ibice. 
Dermod, king of Leinſter, driven from his province, 
i. 17. Flies to England, ibid. Solicits aid from 
Henry II. ibid. Is in a hopeleſs ſituation, 19. 
Applies to the earl of Chepſtow, ibid. Engages 
Fitz-Stephen and Fitz-Gerald in his ſervice, 20. 
Returns to Ireland, 21. His return diſcovered 


at the head of an army, the rights which he had 
ſolemnly relinquiſhed, ibid. Marches. to Wex- 
ford, 24. Enters it in triumph, 25. Leads the 
Britiſh forces to Ferns, 26. Rules the men of 
. Wexford, 27. Provokes Maurice de Pendergaſt, 
by his inſolence and neglect, to renounce his ſer- 
vice and to revolt to the prince of, Oſſory, 29. 
Is invaded: by the Oſſorians, ibid: Retires, with 
the Britons in his ſervice, from Roderie and his 
confederates, 32. Receives the propoſitions of 
his enemies with the moſt inſolent diſdain, 34. 
Liſtens: to ſecond propoſitions from them with 


leſs. arrogance, and | wer temper, 36. Con- 


cludes a treaty with Rodetic, ibid. Aſpires to 
the monarchy of Ireland, 41. Encouraged by 
the Britiſh leaders, ibid. Again applies to the 
earl of Chepſtow, | ibid. Puts an end to the 
ſlaughter at Waterford, 36. Gives his daughter 
Eva in marriage to earl Richard, ſurnamed 
Strongbow, ibid. Dies, 52. ; 

Derry, garriſon of, an obſtacle to John O'Nial's en- 
terprizes, and mortifying to his pride; ii. 232. 
Deſmond, James, | earl of, defeats a faction raiſed 
- againſt the -new: king, Edward IV. 49. Ap- 
pointed lord - deputy, in reward of his diſ- 
tinguiſhed ſervices, 50. Grows giddy with 
ſucceſs and exaltation. . ibid, Marches . 

the 
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the inſurgents, ibid. Is taken priſoner, gr. 
G. nerouſly reſcued by a fon of O'Connor, of 
O'Fally, ibid. Quarrels with the biſhop of 

. Meath, 52. Convenes a parliament at Wexford, 
ibid. Repairs to England, with honourable 
teſtimonals of his good conduR, and is graci- 
ouſly received by the king, 53. Returns to 
his government in triumph, ibid. Ruined by 
the marriage of the WR Elizabeth Grey, 
54 Diſgraced, 55. Beheaded, 57. 

Deſmond, earl of, — in favour of Perkin 
| Warbeck. ii. 94. Openly ſupports him, 109. 
Pardoned, 111. His traiterous practices, 135. 
—— . Gerald, earl of, his character, ii. 238. 
A remarkable repartee of his, ibid. Attends the 
veen, Elizabeth, with the earl of Ormond, ibid. 

mmitted, with his brother, cloſe priſoner to 
the Tower, 240. They are remitted to the chief 
vernor of Dublin, there to reſide as ſtate pri- 
— 256, They eſcape into their own coun- 
try, are received with joy by their dependants, 
and | breathe revenge for the injuries they have 


received, ibid, The earl acts with duplicity, 270. 


Sends a diſſembling letter to fir Nicholas Mally, 
275. Demonſtrates his hoſtile intentions by at- 
tempting to ſurpriſe the Engliſh camp, ibid. 
Proclaimed a traitor, 276. Sends an Inſolent 
meſſage to Sir William Pelham, 277. Has the 
conſummate mortification to find his laſt over- 
ture rejected, 279: ls deprived of all remaining 
hope, 287. Is bunted from one wretched retreat 
to another, 288, Seized and murdered, ibid. 

——, ſir John, committed to the Tower of Lon- 
don, with the earl his brother, ' ii. 240. Returns 
to Ireland with him, and eſcapes to the ſouth, 
256. A 3 inſtance of his barbarous diſ- 
poſition, 271. Keeps the royal army in continu- 
al alarm, 274. Is veſted by a new bull from the 

pe, with the plenitude of his authority, ibid. 
12 and ſlain, 287. 

Dighy, lord, directed to write to lord Muſkerry, 
ni. 252. Charges the earl 'of Glamorgan, be- 
fore the privy- council, of a ſuſpicion of high 
treaſon, 268. Arrives opportunely from the 
continent, 286. His declarations, in conſe- 
quence of king Charles's ca ang”, 287. At- 
tends the marquis of Ormond to Kilkenny, 294. 
Learns, on the point of going to France, the 
ſecret diſcontent of colonel Preſton, 299. Forms 
a project to detach him from the nuncio, ibid. 
Indefatigable againſt the parliamentarians, 314. 

Douglas, general, detached by king William to 
reduce Athlone, iii. 575. Proceeds in his ex- 

dition, 576. Finds the enemy ſtronger than 
5 expected, 577. Decamps at midnight, 
ibid. x 

Doudal, John, primate, ' oppoſes the introduction 
of the liturgy, ii. 195. | 

Drigbeda. inveſted; iii. 156. Its defence negleQ- 
ed by the ſtate, ibid. Upſucceſsful attempts to 
ſurpriſe the town, 157. The ſiege raiſed, 160. 


Drury, Sir William, appointed lord preſident of 


Munſter, in the room ot fir John Perrot, ii. 259. 


Ad miniſters juſtice impartially, ibid. His ad- 
ventures in Tralee, 260. Succeeds fir Henry 
Sidney in the government ot the kingdom, 269. 
His expedition againſt the ſouthern enemy, 273. 
Dublin, ſtormed in the midſt of a treaty, i. 48. in- 
veſted by the confederates, 55. Settlement of 


it, 81. Almoſt deſtroyed by an accidental fire, 


159. The magiſtrates and citizens appeal to 
the council on being excommunicated by the 
clergy, 237. Reduced to a compoſition, dic u- 
louſly abject and mortifying, ibid. Attempt to 
eſtabliſh a ſeat of learning. 286. Rendered 
fruitleſs by being ill - timed, ibid. A parliament 
convened, ii. 295. How compoſed, ibid. Iriſh 
Chieftains admitted, ibid. Appear in the Eng- 


liſh garb, 296. An unlverſity founded, 319. 


The citizens in confuſion, iii. 112. Alarmed 
by falſe rumours, ibid. Reduced to the mott 
miſerable extremities, 202. The city inveſted 
2 the confederates, 298. Their demands, 299. 

heir diſſenſions, 300. Forces of the Engliſh 


parliament land there, 301. Its wretched ſtate. 


302. Encompaſſed on all ſides, 343. The 
blockade continued, 344. Cromwell exerciſes 
new authority, 349: Plot for ſeizing the caſtle, 
432. ObjeQions of the commons to the act of 
explanation, 440. Quo Warranto againſt the 
charter of the city, 504. Attempts on the uni- 
verſity, ibid. Ridicuſous triumph of the papiſts, 
Fog. Confuſion throughout the city, 512. King 
eine there, 522. Returns, 536. His 
conteſt with the univerfity, 542. James aſſem- 
bles the magiftrates, 569. Confuſion in the city, 


, archbiſhop of, a ſpirited reply of his, ii. 


10 

Dundoy, fort of, furprized by Daniel O Sullivan, 
ii. 404. | F 

Duncannon, the fiege of it raiſed, ii. 354. 


'E 


ECCLESIASTICAL AFFAIRS. The Ii ih clergy 
earneſt to regulate their church, i. 10. Synod 
convened at Armagh, 50. Zeal and vigour of 
archbiſhop Laurence, $5: Synod of Cathel, 74. 
An aſſembly of the lriſh clergy convened at 
Waterford, 114. Bulls of Alexander and A- 
drian promulged, ibid. Attercations of the 
Engliſh clergy with the Iriſh ecclefiaſtics, 140. 
Diſpute about the fucceſſion to the ſee of Ar- 
magh, 183. Remonſtrances of the hit clergy 
againſt the admiſſion of foreigners into their 
church, 233. Equally averſe to the Engliſh as 
to the Italians, 234. Their remarkable ord ina nce 
againſt the Engliſh clergy, 235. They endea- 
vour to enlarge the juriſdiction of their covrts, 
ibid. Demand, in a parliament held at Merton, 
that the common law ſhould be r:duced io a 

con- 
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conſormity with the canon, 236. Inſolence of 
the Iriſh eccleſiaſtics, ibid. They excommuni- 
cate the magiſtrates and ciffzens of Dublin, 237. 
Iriſh clergy evade the demands of the pope. 282. 
Turbulence of the clergy, ii. 16. Schemes for 
extending the reformation of religion to Ireland, 
157. A violent and inſolent clamour raiſed a- 
mong the clergy, by an attempt tocircumicribe 
their rivileges in one province, 158, _—_ 
larities in the eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of lre- 
land, 159. Cromer, primate of Armagh, de- 
clares openly and boldly * the king's 
(Henry VIII.) ſupremacy, 160. Summons the 
ſuffragans and clergy of his province, and ex- 
horts them to adhere inviolably to the apoſtolic 
chair, 161. Enjvined by à private commiſſion 
from Rome to perſevere boldly in ſupport of the 
papal authority, 171. Schemes of religious refor- 
mation, 192. Difficulties attending the reforma- 
tion, 193, 194. The Liturgy introduced by 
proclamation, 195. Oppoſed by primate Dow- 
dal, ibid. Prejudices againſt the Reformers, 
196. A theological diſpute at St. Mary's Abbey, 
198. Proteſtant biſhops 
208. Scheme for re-eſtabliſhing the Reformati- 
on, 224. PraQtices of popiſh eceleſiaſtics in 
Ulſter, 306. The inſolence of the popiſh clergy 
at the beginning of the reign of James I. 413. 
Effects of it, ibid. They denounce the venge- 
ance of their ſpiritual authotity on all thoſe who 
attend on the eſtabliſhed worſhip, 420. Procla- 
mation againſt the recuſant clergy, 421. Con- 
vocation at Dublin, 458. Articles of religion 
compiled by Uſher, ibid. Proteſtant clergy. a- 
larmed, 481. Remonſtrance of the Iriſh prelates. 
482. Triumphant behaviour of the popith 
clergy, iii. 3. Their practices, 4. Proclamati- 
on againſt the popiſh hierarchy, 5. A convoca- 
tion, 26. Circumſtances of the clergy, 27. 
Theyare ſupported by lord Wentworth, ibid. Spi- 
rit and principles of Romiſh eccleſiaſtics, 89. Sy- 
nods of the Romiſh clergy, 180. Their or- 
dinances, 181. Supreme council and general 
aſſembly at Kilkenny, 182. Their order of go- 
vernment, and oath of aſſociation, 183. They 
chuſe provincial generals, 184. Send ambaſſa- 
dors to foreign courts to ſolicit ſuccours, ibid. 
Petition the king and queen, ibid. Temper and 
proceedings of the Iriſh clergy in convocation up- 
on expectation of the arrival of Rinunccini the 
pe's nuncio, 250. Aſſembly of biſhops, 359. 
heir Declaration, ibid. The faQtious and inſidi- 
ous conduct of the clergy with regard to the mar- 
quis of Ormond, 370. They traduce him, 371. 
Their aſſembly at James-Town, 372. They re- 
quite the marquis to depart from che — 
ibid. Their declatation againſt his government, 
373. They fulminate a ſolemn excommunica tion 
againſt all his adherents, 374. They ſuſpend, 
but refuſe to revoke their ſentence of excommu- 
nication, 375. They are inflamed ; + the king's 
declaration from Scotland, ibid. Prelacy and 


——  —[V, marries Elizabeth Gz 


ejeQed from their ſees, ' 


the Liturgy reſtored, 411. The popiſh clergy 
favoured on the acceſſion of James II. 497. 


Edward I. provoked by multiplied vexations, ariſ- 


ing from the diſorders in Ireland, ii. 242. Re- 
turns a favourable anſwer to the Iriſh petitioners, 
243. Applies to the ſubjeQs of Ireland for ſubſi- 
dies, 251, Finds the clergy refraQory, ibid. 
The laity complying, ibid. He repeats his a 
plication to the clergy for a ſubſidy, 257. His 
exactions in Ireland, 258. - 


——— — III. has recourſe to violent meaſures in 


conſequence of the local feuds and infurreQions 
in Ireland, i. 297. Publiſhes an ardinance, which 
gives great diſlatisfaQion,. 298. Returns favour- - 
able anſwers to the Iriſh petitioners, 304. 
„and attaches 
himſelf cloſely to her family, ii. 54. Reſtores 
the earl of Kildare, 58. Inveſts him with the 
government of Ireland, ibid. His encomiums 
on the earl of Ormond, 62. His inſtructions fo 
the adminiſtration of Ireland, 65. ä 


Elizabeth,' queen, full of fears and ſuſpicions in 


conſequence of the diſturbances in Ireland, ii. 
237. Gives ready car to thoſe miniſters who re- 
commend the maintenance of her prerogative, 
264. Sends reprimanding letters to fir Henry 
Sydney, and the Iriſh council, ibid. Alarmed 

the deſigns of her foreign enemies on Leland, 


266. Mortifies fir John Perrot, 300. — A 
er Irith 


endeavours to alleviate the charge of 

government, * Recalls ſome of her Iriſh 
torces from the Netherlands ibid. DireQs a con- 
ference with the rebellious Northerns, 332. Her 


_ eondeſcenſions to the earl of Tirone, 341. The 


Iriſh rebels encouraged by her conduct, 347. 
Condemns the conduct of the earl of Ormond, 
51. Mortiſied by the accommodation made by 
flex with Tirone, 361. Alarmed at his beha- 
viour, ibid.” Shews great irreſolution and diſtrac+ 


tion of mind, 407. 


England, deſperate ſtate of the Engliſh government 


on the acceſſion of Henry VI. ii. 18; Conteſts 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, zo. 
Duke of York defeated. at Blore-heath, 41. 
Returns from Ireland on the victory of North- 
ampton, 43. Is defeated and ſlain at Wakefield, 
44- Diſcontents occaſioned by the ſevere beha- 
viour of Henry VII. 72. Henry alarmed by 
them, 73. Lambert Simnel afſumes the chatac- 
ter of Richard duke of York, 75. is command» 
ed to perſonate the earl of Warwick, ibid. Real 
policy of this ſudden change, ibid. Simnel is de- 
ſeated at Stoke, 85. and taken priſoner, ibid, 
Plot of Perkin Warbeck, 92 Death of Wolſey, 
237. Earl of Deſmond and bis brother commit» 
ted to the Tower, 240. Engliſh miniftry and par- 
liament not well diſpoſed to the civil reformation 
of Ireland, 291. Elizabeth impatient of the 
burthen of Ireland, 305. Earl of Tirone's ſub- 
miſhon to the Engliſh council, 314. James I. 
ſolicitous for the plantation of the eſcheated 


counties of Ulſter, 430. City of London en- 
| gaged 
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gaged in the plantation in Ireland, 433. Iaſti- Fedlim, prince of Connaught, oppoſes de Buige, 


tution of the order of baronets, 434: Treaty of 
Rippon, iii. 58. Iriſh agents in London, 62. 
The carl of Strafford impeached, 63. AQ of at- 
tainder paſſed againſt him, 73. Reſolutions of 
the Engliſh parliament in conſequence of having 
received intelligence of the Iriſh rebellion, 1 32. 
Mode and ſpirit of their procedure, 133. Prac- 
tices of the Engliſh parliament with the army of 
Ireland, 186. Declaration of the Engliſh parli- 
ament againſt the treaty of ceſſation ſigned by 
the marquis of Ormond, and the Iriſh commiſ- 
ſioners 211, Debates on Iriſh affairs at London, 
424. Spirited interpoſition of the Engliſh par- 
liament, 466. 


mond, lord, revolts to the parliament, and de- 


clares againſt the ceſſation, 1ii. 237. 


Fjex, Walter Devereux, earl of, tenders his ſer- 


vices to queen Elizabeth for reducing a part of 
Ulſter, and peopling it with Engliſh ſettlers, ii. 
254. Is to be inveſted with a moiety of the 
country planted, ibid. Prepates for his expedi- 
tion to Ireland, ibid. Meets with diſappoint- 
ments after his arrival, 255. Pathetically re- 
preſents to the queen the diſtreſſes of his ſitua- 
tion, ibid. Is commanded by the queen, (over- 
perſuaded by his enemies) to remain in Ireland, 
257. Purſues the earl of Deſmond, the moſt 
dangerous of the * 1 ibid. Returns to 
the proſecution of his ſchemes in Ulſter, ibid. 
Obtains permillion to return to Enyland, after 
having been harraſſed by his enemies, 258. Dies 
of vexation, ibid. 


———, Robert Devereux, earl of, appointed brd 


lieutenant of Ireland, ge err at Dub- 
lin with all the pomp of a military hero, 355. 
Commences his adminiſtration in ſuch a manner 


as to offend the queen, ibid. Acts contrary to her 


directions, and in contempt of his inſtructions, 
ibid, Has the mortification of being confidera- 
bly harraſſed in his paſſage through Leinſter, by 
O'More, the chieftain of Leix, 356. Oppoſed 
by the titular earl of Deſmond, ibid. Waſtes 
his forces in a fruitleſs purſuit of the rebels, ib. 
Returns into Leinſter with an enfeebled army, 
357. Expreſſes his vexation in a cruel manner, 
ibid. Writes to the queen for an additional re- 
inforcement, 358. Prepares with that reinforce- 
ment for his northern expedition, ibid. Confers 
with the earl of Tirone, 361. Agrees to a truce 
for fix weeks, ibid. Incenſed againſt the queen, 
ibid, Breaks out into the moſt extravagant me- 
naces of revenge, 362. Departs precipitately 
from Ireland, and ſurpriſes the queen in her 
bedchamber, 363. | 


F 


FAULKLAND, lord, appointed chief governor of 


Treland, ii. 463. Urgently applies tor an 
augmentation of the army, 474- Recalled, 
iii. 6. 

Vol. III. 


i. 209. Addreſſes himſelf to king Henty III 


and receives an anſwer ſufficient for. his imme- 


diate purpoſe, 211. Is acknowledged as the 
king's liege-man, and has the royal commiſſion 
toaQ againſt de Surge. ibid. Suddenly appears 
at the coutt of England, 219. Repeats his ap- 
lication to the throne on having his territories 
invaded ibid. Pleads his cauſe with ſucceſs, 
ibid. Proves his gratitude by performing good 
ſervices againſt prince David of Wales, 220. 


Fitz- Andelm, William, appointed governour of [re- 


land by Henry II. i. 113. Lands at Wexford, 
114. Begins his adminiſtration by a ſtately pro- 
2 along the coaſt, ibid, Diſcovers no diſpo- 
itions nor abilities ſuited to a government to be 
ſupported by a martial fpirit, 115. The chief 
obje& of his adminiſtration, ibid. Wis govern- 
ment deſpiſed, 121. He is recalled, 128. | 


Fitz-Eyflace, Sir Edward, appointed to the go- 


vernment of Ireland, ii. 37. Fitted for that go- 
verment by his military accompliſhments, ibid. 
Surpriſes O'Connor, the turbulent Iriſh chieftain 
of O'Fally, and puts his troops to the rout, 38, 
Removed from his government, 40. 

Sir Rowland, created baron of Portleſter, 
and entruſted with the adminiſtration of govern- 
ment, as deputy to the duke of Clarence, 48. 


Fitz Gerald, Maurice, conſents, with ſome other 


adventurous knights of Wales, to take part in 
the Iriſh expedition. 20. Inveſted, jointly with 
Robert Fitz-Stephens, his maternal brother, 
with the lordſhip of the city of Wexford, and its 
domain, 25. Lands at Wexford, 29. Extricates 
Maurice de Pendergaſt from a dangerous ſituation, 
and ſecures his retreat by his valour and addreſs, 
ibid. Attends Dermod, with his Britiſh forces, 
into the territories of Dublin, 37. Affected by 
the ſubmiſſion of the citizens, he becomes their 
interceſſor with the prince of Leinſter, ibid. 


\ Seized with a ſpirit of deſperate valour, 58. Aſ- 


Giled furiouſly by O'Ruarc, with his battle-axe, 
91. Reſcues Hugh de Lacy, ibid. Marries his 
danghter to Henry de Mountmorres, 106. In- 
dulged with a new grant, ibid. His death, 115. 
Maurice, appointed ſucceſſor to Hubert, 
in re urn for the ſervices of his noble family, i. 
209. Receives a letter from king Henry III. 
210. Is directed how to act in conſequence of 
that leiter, 2 11. Dreading the king's reſentment, 
thinks it expedient to repair to London, 218. 
Exculpates himſelf by oath from any part or 
concurrence in the death of earl Richard, 218. 


Is gained by de Burgo, 219. Ordered by the 


king to take the ſpeedieſt and moſt effectual mea- 
ſures for te-eſtabliſhing Fedlim in full poſſeſſion 
of his lights, 220. Removed from the Iriſh go- 
vernment, 222. 


Fitæ- Henry, Meiler, ſucceeds Hamo de Valois, i. 


170. Marches to reduce William de Burgo, 174. 
Is joined by Cathal and O'Brien of Thomond, 
174. Receive: hoſtages from them, 175. Ts 

4 N inveſted 
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inveſted by the king with all the iſſues and pro- 
fits of his penſion to be expended on fortifying 
and E Connaught, 175. 

Fitæ · Maurice, Maurice, marches againſt ſome inſur- 
ents, i. 240. Is ſeized and taken ptiſoner, ibid. 
etires, when releaſed from his confinement, to 

his own lands, to raiſe new commotions, ibid. 
Unites with lord Theobald Butler, and makes 
private war upon the Iriſh of Munſter, ibid. 

— a „James, threatens his country (Ire- 
land) with an invaſion, ii. 267. Retires to the 
continent with an unconquerable hatred of the 
queen (Elizab.) and an impatience of new diſor- 
ders, ibid. His practices in Italy and Spain, 268. 
Procures a bull at Rome in his favour, ibid. 
Lands at Kerry with a troop of Spaniards, at a 
bay called Smerwick, 269. Is unable to ſuppreſs 
his vexation at the earl of Deſmond's duplicity, 
270. Falls in a ſkirmiſh with one of the ſons of 
fir William de Burgo, 472. 

Fitz-Stephen, Robert, arrives near the city of Wex- 
ford, i. 23. Marches to Wexford, 24. Leads up 
his forces to the walls, ibid. Is obliged to retire, 
ibid. Leads his troops again to the aſſault, and 
is ſucceſsful, 25. Settles the terms of capitula- 
tion with the inhabitants, ibid. Receives depu- 
ties from Roderic O'Connor, 32. Sends them 
back without complying with their propoſals, 33. 
Dreading the inſtability of the men of Wexford, 
he determines to build a fort to keep them in 
perpetual awe, 36. He is beſieged in the fort of 
Carig, 56. Deceived, 60. Surrenders, ibid. Is 
cruelly treated by his enemies, ibid. Preſented 
by the men of Wexford, as their priſoner, to 
the king, 69. Is ſternly reprimanded by the king 
for his preſumption, and ordered back to pri- 
ſon, ibid. Is releaſed, 71. Has a conſiderable 
diſtrict in the neighbourhood of Dublin granted 
him, 85. Made one of Hugh de Lacy's coad- 
jutors, ibid. Settles in Deſmond, 132. Obliged 
to take arms again, 139. Is relieved by Ray 

mond le Groſs, ibid. Is deprived of his reaſen, 
ibid. 


Ralph, (ſon of Robert) aſſaſſinatec, i. 


139. 

=, "one John, confiding in the pacific d ſpoſi- 
tion of his rival, departs from the kingdom, and 
attends the ſervice of king Edward I. in Flan- 
ders, i. 257. Attends the king's ſtandard in 
Scotland, 258. 

„Maurice, ſtrictly enjoined on lis allegi- 

ance, by the king, to pay due obecience and 

ſubmiſſion to his chief governour, the earl of Kil- 

dare, i. 288. Takes the field againgſt John de la 

Over, who had perſonally affronted him, ibid. 

Is invited by Darcy to his aſſiſtance, 291. Diſ- 


covers a deteſtable propenſity to oppreſſion, ibid. 


{s honoured with the title of earl Deſmond, and 
receives a confirmation of his rojal libertics in 

e county of Kerry, ibid, Is ſeized by the go- 
vernour, fir Anthony Lucy, 294. Is diſcharged on 
great ſurety, aſter a long confinement, and ſent to 


E X. 


England, ibid. Is ſummoned to attend a parlia- 
ment in Dublin, 307. Slights the mandate, and 
ſummons an aſſembly of his own, 308. Shocked 
at the intrepid ſeverity of fir Ralph de Ufford, 
and conſcious of his own irregular conduct, retires 
in diſmay, leaving his ſureties to anſwer for his 
default, ibid. Again emboldened by the death 
of Ufford to appear and remonſtrate againſt the 
wrongs he alledged to have received from him, 
309. Is reſtored to favour, ibid. Attends the 
king's ſervice in France, ibid. Succeeds fir The- 


mas Rokeby as lord deputy, 312. Dies ſoon af- 


ter his promotion, ibid. 
Fitz-William, fir William, ſucceeds fir Henry Sid- 
ney in the government of Ireland, ii. 253. Re- 
monſtrates warmly againſt the commiſſion granted 
to the earl of Eſſex, 255. Deſires to be relieved 
from the burden of his Iriſh government, 258, 
Succeeds fir John Perrot in the government of 
Ireland, 311. Aſſumes the reins of government 
at a favourable period, ibid. Reſolves to make 
his poſt as advantageous to him as poſlible, 312. 
Marches into Ulſter in purſuit of Spaniſh treaſure, 
313. Commits two gentlemen who had done 
{ervices to the government to cloſe durance in the 
caſtle of Dublin, ibid. Inflames the diſaffection 
of the northern chieftains by his cruelty, 316. 
Receives a ſingular anſwer from Mac-Guire, the 
- Chieftain of Fermanagh, 317. Behaves with 
great partiality with regard to the earl of Tirone, 
328. Recalled, at his own ſolicitation, 331. 
Fleetwood, general, appointed lord deputy of Lie- 


land for three years, iii. 399. Succeeded by 
Henry Cromwell, 401. 


Forbes, lord, arrives at Kinſale with twelve hundred 
men, iii. 173. His character, ibid. He diſdains 
to unite with any not of the God, ibid. Reim- 
barks after ſome indiſcriminating depredations, 
and proceeds to the bay of Galway, ibid. His 
e and extravagant conduct, 174. 

Francis I. king of France, determines to raiſe com- 
motions in Ireland, ii. 135. Opens a negotiation 
with the earl of Deſmond, ibid. His treaty ren- 
dered ineffectual by the earl's death, 137 

Furnival, lord, lands near Dublin, and aſſumes the 
reins of government, ii, 10. His ſucceſſes, ibid. 
His adminiſtration odious, ibid. He departs from 
Ireland, with the execrations of all thoſe clergy 
and laity alike who had been injured by the ty- 
rannical exerciſe of his power, 13. 


G 


GAVEL-KIND, an old Iriſh cuſtom, aboliſhed, ii. 
418. 

Gaveſſon, Piers, appointed vicegerent in Ireland, i. 
260. Popular and ſucceſsful, 261. Envied and 
oppoſed by the earl of Ulſter, ibid. Suddenly 
re-called, 262. 

Ginc lie, general, ſends a detachment to the aſſiſtance 
of the carl of Mailborough, iij. 584. Thinks it 
not prudent to diſpoſe his forces in winter-quar- 
ters, 586. Keeps them ready to oppoſe any ſud- 
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den attempts, 587. Encamps near Ballymore, Henry II. conceives a deſign, ſoon after he aſcend; 


591. Reduces it, 594. Orders the breaches to 
be repaired, ibid. Advances to Athlone, to lay 
ſiege to it, ibid. Meets with great oppoſition, 
but is not diſconcerted, 595. Convenes a coun- 
cil, 596. Makes himſelf Ky 2 of Athlone, 599. 
—— a pardon, 601. Marches from Ath- 
lone, 602. Comes to an engagement with Saint 
Ruth, 604. Leads his victorious troops to Gal- 
way, 607. Grants honourable conditions to the 
garriſon of Galway, 608. His cautious proce- 
dures, 609. Makes a ſucceſsful attempt to paſs 
the Shannon, 610. Lays ſiege to Limerick, 611. 
Conceals his defign, ibid. Publiſhes a declara- 
tion, 613. Is animated by the intelligence he 
receives of the reduction of Sligo, ibid. Gains 
an advantage over the enemy at Thomond bridge, 
614. Rejets the demands of the capitulating 
Iriſh leaders, 615. Remonſtrates againſt Sarſe- 
field, called by both parties lord Lucan, 617. 
Glamorgan, ear] of, his character, iii. 247. Created 
generaliſſimo of the armies, Engliſh, Iriſh, and 
foreign, ibid. Arrives in Ireland, 253. Is re- 
ceived with particular ſatisfactien, 254. Produ- 
ces two commiſſions from king Charles I. to 
the confederates, ibid, Enters into a private 
treaty with them, 256. Confers with Rinunccini, 
the pope's nuncio, 264. Makes conceſſions to 
him, 265. His private treaty diſcloſed, 267. 
He is ſeduced by lord Digby to Dublin, 268. 
Impeached by him, ibid. Impriſoned, 270. 
Examined before the council, ibid. His cenfe- 
rence with the marquis of Ormond, ibid. His 
liberty demanded by the ſupreme council, 272. 
He is diſcharged, 273. And commiſfioned to 
treat wich the confederates, ibid. His tranſac. 
tions difavowed by the king, ibid. Receives a 
private letter from the king, 274. Is diſpoſed to 
comply with the nuncio's propoſals, 27 . Writes 
to the marquis of Ormond, ibid. His engage- 
ments and promiſes to the nuncio, 278. His 
confident aſſurances to the king, 279. Infatuated 
by the behaviour of Rinunccini, 296. And tranſ- 
rted with the favours he receives from him, ibid. 
Glenvill, ſucceſſor to Maurice Fitz-Maurice, de- 
feated, i. 240. Na 
Gormanſton, lord, appointed lord deputy, ii. 94- 
Supported by the earl of Kildare and other lords, 
95. Convenes a parliament at Drogheda, ibid. 
Grey, lord, conftituted by king Edward IV. de- 
puty to the duke of Clarence, ii. 63. Refuſed 
admittance into the caſtle of Dublin, 64. Con- 
venes his aſſembly, ibid. Appointed, by a new 
commiſſion, deputy to prince George, the king's 
infant ſon, ibid. Returns to England, 65. 


H 


MAMILTON, Richard, ſent by the prince of 
Orange to the earl of Tyrconnel, iii. 518. His 
advice to him, ibid. He marches againſt the 
Northerns, 519. Obliges them to retreat, ibid. 


the throne of England, to annex Ireland to his 
dominions, i. 4. His pretences for the invaſion 
of Ireland, 5 Applies to pope Adrian, 6. His 
deſign neceſſarily tuſpended, io. Receives a ſup- 
plicating viſit from Dermod, king of Leinſter, 
while he is engaged in Aquitaine, 17. Diſcoura- 
ges the earl of Chepſtow, 43. Treats his ſcheme 
of an adventure in Ireland with contempt and 
ridicule, ibid. Commands him paſſionately to be 
gone, ibid. Prepares for an expedition to Ireland, 
ibid. Alarmed at the progreſs of Strongbow, (the 
above-mentioned earl) 51. Iſſues a royal edict, 
ibid. Summons the earl to appear inſtantly be- 
fore bim, 64. His reſentment is allayed by the 
earl's ſubmiſſions, ibid. Makes preparations for 
the intended invaſion, 66. Arrives at Water- 
ford, 68. Orders the execution of an Oftman 
lord immediately on his landing, 69. Receives 
the Wexfordians in a gracious manner, ibid. 
Makes a ſhort prugrefs, 70. Returns to Wex- 
ford, 71. Marches to Dublin, ibid. Receives 
the homage of ſeveral Iriſh lords, ibid. Attempts 
to reduce Roderic O'Connor, 72. Feaſts the 
Iriſh lords in Dublin, 73. Orders a ſynod of the 
clergy to be ſummoned, to enquire into the ſtate 
of morality and religion, 74. Recalled to Nor- 
mandy, 84. His — and grants in Ire- 
land, 84, 85. Embarks at Wexford, 86. Treats 
with the legates, ibid. Threatens to return to 
Ireland, ibid. Is reconciled to pope Alexan- 
der, who confirms the grunt of Ireland made 
by Adrian, 87. Eſtabliſhes the ſeveral branches 
of his family, 92. Excites the jealouſy and envy 
of his neighbours by that eſtabliſhment, ibid. 
And finds the exaltation of his ſons productive 
of a rebellion among them againſt himſelf, ibid. 
Surpriſed and alarmed at the behaviour of his 
eldeſt ſon, 93. Receives intelligence of new miſ- 


fortunes, ibid. Withdraws ſeveral of his garri- 


ons from Ireland, 94. Summons earl Strongbow 
to attend him at Rouen, 95. Permits him to 


enploy Raymond in any ſervice he ſhall deem 


neceſſary, ibid. Alarmed by the marriage of 
Her!ey de Mountmorres, wick a daughter of 
Mau ice Fitz-Gerald, 106. Diſpatches four com- 
miſſioꝛers to Dublin, to conduct Raymond to 
him, 107. Makes a generous obſervation on the 
2 of Limerick by the perfidy of O'Brien, 
111. Makes a formal and ſolemn appointment 
of his ſen John to the lordſhip of Ireland, 128. 
Declinesthe pope's offer to crown him king of 
Ireland, 143. Sends him to his government with 
a conſidetible force and a magnificent retinue, 
but without any additional titles or ceremonial, 
ibid. Dies it Chinon in France, 151. 


III. ſend a remarkable letter to Geoffry de 


Mauriſco, juficiary of Ireland, on his acceſſion, 
in anſwer to a petition to the throne for new 
graces, 198. Makes grants, 207. Receives an 
application from Fedlim, prince of Connaught, 
which furpriſes hun, 209. Dreads the effects of 
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Richard Marithal's diſpoſitions, 211. Behaves 
with meanneſs on his death, 216. Receives a 
perſonal application from Fedlim, 219. Encou- 
rages him to expect a redreſs of all his wrongs, 
ibid. Requires all the toparchs who had ſub- 
mitted, or were ſuppoſed to be well affected to 
him, to repair to his ſtandard with their forces, 
in order to aſſiſt him againſt the king of Scot- 
land, 220. Obliged repeatedly. to enforce the 
obſervance of the Engliſh laws, 223. Veſts his 
ſon, prince Edward, with the lordſhip of Ire- 
land, 228. Makes the ſevereſt exaQtions, 232. 

Henry IV. the effect of his acceſſion on Ireland, ii. 
2. He receives the archbiſhops of Armagh and 
Dublin, deputed by an Iriſh parliament to repair 
to him, graciouſly, 3. Appoints his ſecond ſon, 
Thomas, duke of Lancaſter, vicegerent, ibid. 

—— V. neglc&s Ireland on his acceſſion, ii. g. 

VI. the diſorders of Ireland increaſed on 
his acceſſion, ii. 18. He orders, by a ſpecial 
mandate, the earl of Ormond to appear before 
him without delay, 26. Is petitioned to remove 
the earl from his government, 27. Complies 
with the petition, ibid. 

VII. finds his Iriſh ſubje&s very much diſ- 
pleaſed with him on his acceſſion, ij. 70. Alarm- 
ed with imperfect rumours of ſome plots ſecretly 
ripening to execution, 73. Apprehends ſome 
ſecret plots in Ireland, 74. Summons the earl 
of Kildare to repair to him, ibid. Engages the 
rebels headed by Lambert Simnel, near Stroke, 
in the county of Nottingham, 84. Defeats them, 
and takes Simnel priſoner, 85. Acts with appa- 
rent lenity and real policy, 87. Diſmiſſes the 
earl of Kildare, and other lords who attended 
him at Gieenwich, with marks of favour, go, 
Receives archbiſhop Walter in a favourable man- 
ner, 95. Confers with him on the ſtate of Ire- 
land, ibid. Deſires his opinion of a foreign am- 
baſſador's very florid harangue, 96 Returns a 
laconic anſwer to his uncourtly reply, big. 
Turns his thoughts to the regulation of his do- 
minions, and to the eſtabliſhment of the ſucceſ- 
fion in his family, 97. Permits the earl of Kikare 
to confront his adverſaries before him, 110. Be- 
comes acquainted with his real character ibid. 
Directs him to prepare for his defence, ibid. 
Finds the allegations againſt him diQated by pri- 
vate reſentment and faQious malignity, ibid. 

| Surpriſes his accuſers by a ſingular anſper, 111. 

—— —— VIII. negleQs Ireland on his acceſſion, ii, 
123. Courted by the two great rival nonarchs, 
Francis I. and Charles V. 126. Rece ves a very 
extraordinary addieſs from an Iriſh ambaſſador 
while he is going to chapel, 133. Is ſeduced by 
the emperor to declare war againſt France, 135. 
Is enraged againſt the earl of Deſmond and his 
preſumptuous treaſon, ibid. Diſpatches orders 
for the ſeizure of the earl, ibid. Expoſes Ireland 
to all the evils of ſhort-lived, feeble, and diſor - 
derly adminiſtrations, by being !oo attentive to 
the brilliant affairs of his reign, 136, Receives 
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a ſtrong petition for redreſs againſt the eail of 
Kildare's irregularities, 141. Orders the carl to 
repair to him without delay, ibid. Becomes an 
inſtrument of Providence to introduce the fir{t 
N of the reformation in his kingdom, 
156. Reſolves to gain a reception for the new 
doctrines in Ireland, 157. His royal commiſſion 
treated in Ireland with indifference and neglect, 
161. Has the title of king of Ireland conferred 
on him by an Iriſh parliament, 178. Receives 
ſubmiſßons from the Iriſh and degenerate Eng- 
liſh lords, 180. Flattered by the appearance of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed of his new Iriſh ſubjeQs at 
the court of England, 182. Diſmiſſes them wich 
ſtriking marks of his favour, 182, 183. Takes 
meaſures to ſecure their attachment, 183. De- 
ſects in his policy, and in his Iriſh adminiſtration, 
184. 


Hervey de Mountmorres, his character as a man 


and as a ſoldier, i 94. He is inflamed with enyy 
by the popularity ot Raymond le Groſs, 95. 


Heſcultb. governor of Dublin, eſcapes from thence 


while it is ſtormed, i. 48. Appears at the head 
of a conſiderable force, conſitting of troops col- 
lected in the northern iſlands, 5 3: ls de feated 
and taken priſoner, 54, Led to Dublin in tri- 
umph, ibid. Executed, ibid. 


I 


AMES I. finds the popiſh party virulent in Ire- 


land on his acceſſion, ii. 413. Orders an act of 
oblivion and indemnity to be publiſhed by pro- 
cl;mation, 416. Conſtitutes Mountjoy lord lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, ib. Iſſues a c, grace, 
fr ſecuring the ſubjects of Ireland againſt all 
claims of the crown, 419. Expiefſes a tender- 
neſs for the religious tenets of Rome, 420 ; 
but has a ſincere abhorrence of thoſe who taught 
the ſupreme authority of the pope, ibid. Com- 


mands the popiſh clergy of Ireland to depart 


within a limited time, 421. His ſtrong Cefire to 
reform Ireland by the introduQtion of Engliſh law 
and Civility, favoured by the temerity of the 
Northerns, 424. Takes a ſpeedy advantage of 
their precipitate flight from Ulſter, ib, Diſpatches 
judges into the counties of Tirone and T'yrcon- 
nel, ib. Iſſues a proclamation te juſtity his proceed- 
ings with regard to the earls of Tironeand Tyrcon- 
nel, againſt the clamours of the popiſh agents, 
425. Reſolves to diſpoſe of the lands in Ireland 
eſcheated to the crown, in ſuch a manner as to in- 
troduce all the happy conſequences of peace and 
cultivation, 429. Proceeds deliberately with re- 
gard to the intended plantation in Munſter, 430. 
Finds the advice of fir Arthur Chicheſter upon 
that occaſion the moſt ſerviceable, ib. Inſtitutes 
the order of baronets, 434. Makes proviſion for 
the correQtions of ſome eccleſiaſtical abuſes, 436. 
For the inferior clergy, and for the univerſity, 
437. Incorporates ſeveral of the tuwns in the 
northern counties, improved by plantation, ibid. 
Highly pleaſed with the adminiſtration of fir 
Arthar 
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Arthur Chicheſter, 438. Veſts him with the ter- 
ritory of Inniſhowen, ibid. Extremely diſguſted 
at the petition of the lords of the Pale, 444. Re- 
ceives the complaints of the Iriſh agents with 
temper and attention, 452. Admits the tecuſants 
to plead their cauſe before the council, 453. Fi- 
nally pronounces their allegations groundleſs, ib. 


Promotes doctor James Uſher to the ſee of Meath, 


459. Reſolves to execute new plantation ſchemes, 
400. Makes diſtributions of lands forfeited by 
rebellion, 461. Creates fir Arthur Chicheſter, 
baron of Belfaſt, ibid. Recals him to England, 
ivid. Appoints fir Oliver St. John, his ſucceſſor, 
ibid. Creates him, by way of amends for the 
mortifications he has received in the execution of 
his office, an [rifh and an Engliſh peer, makes him 
lord high treaſurer of Ireland, and privy counſel- 
lor of both kingdoms, 463. Gives a favouiable 
reception to a project for the eſtabliſhment of an 
extenſive plaatation in Connaught, 477. Re- 
ſolves to augment the forces of Ireland, 478. 
Dies, ibid. 


James II. aſcends the throne, amidſt the acclama- 


tions of a triumphant faction, iii. 489 Miſtakes 
it for the univerſal joy of his ſubjects, ibid. Aſ- 
{ures the earl of Granard, in a letter written with 
his own hand, that nothing ſhall be done in Ire- 
land prejudicial to the proteſtant intereſt, 491. 
Declares his purpoſe of employing popiſh officers 
in England, 492. Cautions his parliament a- 
gainſt the pretumption of objecting to this exer- 
ciſe of prerogative, ibid. Appoints the earl of 
C'arendon, his brother-in-law, lord-Feutenant 
of Ireland, 494. Commands him todeclare thathe 
has no intention of altering the acts of ſettlement, 
ibid. Looks upon his repreſentations about the 
a: miſſion of Roman catholics into office of truſt, 
without taking the oaths of ſupremacy, as imper- 
tinent and uncourtly, 495, Cannot be perſuaded 
to fill up the archbiſhoprick of Caſhel, 497. Iſſues 
orders that the catholic clergy ſhall not be mo- 
lelted in the exerciſe of their functions, ibid. No- 
tifies his royal pleaſute that their prelates ſhould 
appear publicly in the habit of their order, ibid, 
Prohibits the proteſtant clergy from treating of 
controverſial points in the pulpit. ibid. His in- 
ſtructions to the earl of Tyrconnel, abuſed in the 
execution, 498. Rejects an application from the 
citizens of Dublin, preſented to him by their re- 
corder, 504. Orders a quo warranto to be imme- 
diately iſſued, and judgment to be pronounced 


againſt this charter, ibid. Liſtens to the repre- 


ſentations made to him of the ſtate of Ireland, by 
Rice, chief baron of the Exchequer, 507. Re- 
mits Tyrconnel to his government, ibid. Aſſures 
the ur.iverſity of Dublin, in a ſhort anſwer, that 
he had no doubt of the loyalty of any of the 
church ot England, ibid. Inſtructs Tyrconnel on 
his departure to diſmiſs almoſt all the proteſtant 
officers remaining in the army, ibid, Declares 
warmly againſt the iniquity of the acts of ſettle- 
ment, 509. Receives the intelligence of the 


RS 


prince of Orange's deſign againſt him, with de- 


rition, 510. Is deſerted by his ſubjects, on the 
landing of that prince, 511. Throws himſelf un- 
der the protection of the French king, 521. Ef- 
ſects of his embarkation for Ireland, ibid. Sails 
from Breſt with fourteen ſhips of war, fix frigates, 
and three fire ſhips, 522. Lands at Kinſale, ibid. 
Creates the earl of lyrconnel a duke, ibid. Ar- 
rives at the capital ina ſtately progreſs, ibid. 
Deems the reduction of the Northerns a peculiar 


object of attention, 523. Reſolves to lead his 


forces to the walls, himlelf, at the ſiege of Derry, 
to encourage the beſiegers, and to coufound the 
ſtubborn inſurgents, 524. Advances towards the 
City, 525. Appoaches with his advanced party 
to take poſſeſſion of it, ibid: Returns to Dublin, 
536. Publiſhes a declaration, ibid. Levies mo- 


| — by his prerogative, 540. His braſs coinage, 
ibid. 


Governs in a mean and cruel manner, 541. 
Contends with the univerſity of Dublin, 542. 
Offers duke Schomberg battle, 5 50. Draws off 
his forces to Ardee, at the moment when an en. 
gagement ſeemed inevitable, ibid, Forms bis 
magazines, and prepares for the campaign, 557. 
Finds his new auxiliaries refraQory and diſobe- 
dient, ibid. Is ſenſibly affected by the loſs of 
Charlemont, ibid. Holds a council, 560. Re- 
ſolves to defend the paſſage of the Boyne, 561. 
Is defeated, 568. Aſſembles the magiſtracy of 
Dublin, 569. Makes an ungracious ſpeech, ibid. 
Flies to France, 570. 


James, ſon to the great rebel, earl of Deſmond, 


ſent by queen Elizabeth to Ireland, ii. 388. His 
adventure at Kilmallock, 389. 


Inchiquin, lord, ſucceeds fir William St. Leger, in 


the command at Ulſter, iii. 173. Solicits the 
Engliſh parliament for ſupplies, ibid. Struggles 
with difficulties at Cork, and is ſcracely able to 
procure ſubſiſtence for his garriſon, ibid, Re- 
ſolves to hazard an engagement with the rebels, 
ibid. Finds them advantageouſly poſted, 174. 
Defeats them, 175. Claims the province of 
Munſter, in which he had commanded, from the 
death of fir William St. Leger, without the title 
of lord preſident, as a reward for his-zealous ſer- 
vices, 236. Is mortihed on applying to the king 
at Oxford, by hearing of its having already been 
granted to the earl of Portland, ibid. Retires to 
Munſter, fired with reſentment, and-enters into 
a ſecret- negociation with the Englith parliament, 
ibid. NegleQed by the Engliſh parliament, he is 
ſoon obliged, for the preſervation of his forces and: 
the proteltantsof Munſter, to make a ceſſation 
with the Iriſh, 237. Acts with vigour agaiaſt the 
Irifh, 316. Over-runs ſome counties, takes ſeve- 
ral forts, opens a way for his famiſhed troops 
to range freely over the ſertile county of Tippe- 
rary, ibid. Advances againſt the city of Caſhel, 
with his victorious army, ibid. Takes it by ſtorm, . 
ibid. Inflamed by the inactivity of lord Taafe, 
ibid. Encounters him at Knocknoneſs, 317.. 


Gains a complete victory, ibid. Gives tome ſigns 
of! 
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of diſaffeQion to the parliament, 323. Remon- 
ſtrates boldly againſt their neglect of his forces, 
ibid. Holds a ſecret correſpondence with the 
marquis of Ormond, ibid. Obliged publicly to 
avow his revolt, ibid. Receives a crafty propo- 
ſal from O'Nial, 328. Endeavours to force him 
to an engagement, but all his attempts are eluded 
by the wary Northern, ibid. Quiets the commo- 
tions of the mutineers in his army, by his own 
"vigilance, and the aſſiſtance of the marquis of 
Ormond, 333. Lays ſiege to Drogheda, and ob- 
liges the city to ſurrender, 343. Attacks a body 
of horſe and foot, employed to eſcort ſome am- 
munition, furniſhed by the parliamentarians, to 
Owen O Naal, with Bagh, ibid. Inveſts Dun- 
dalk, and forces it to ſurrender, ibid, Reduces 
ſome leſs conſiderable garriſons, and returns tri- 
umphantly to the camp at Finglaſs, ibid. Re- 
ſolves to intercept a body of men on their march 
to reinforce Cromwell's army, 354. Fails, and 
is defcated in the attempt, ibid. 


3 


his own induſtry ard addreſs, ibid. Practiſes 
with the officers who ſerved under Preſton, ibid. 
Inſtigates them and him to makes an attempt up- 
on the marquis of Ormond's life, ibid. Detaches 
moſt part of his horle to Drogheda, ibid. Defeats 
the marquis, 346, Returns a laconic anſwer 
to his letter about the priſoners he had taken, 
347. Raiſes the ſiege of Drogheda with preci- 
pitation on the marquis's advancing, and retires 
to Dublin, ibid. Attempts ro intercept him 
retiring with the remains of his army, but with- 


out ſucceſs, 353. Made priſoner in the caſ- 
tle of Dublin, 405. 


Jones, ſir Theophilus, takes the feld with ten thou- 


ſand men, iii. 349. Joins with ſeveral other men 
of weight and conſequence, in forming a bold 
deſign to ſeize the caſtle of Dublin, and to ſecure 
the perſans of the commiſſioners, 405, Rides 
through the ſtreets of Dublin exclaiming ſor a 
free parliament, 406. 

» John, a zealous republican, one of the com- 


Innocent III. pope, begins a controverſy with king 
John, in Ireland, i. 183. Gains an advantage 
over him, 184. : 3 

John, king, by ſeizing the throne, in prejudice to 


miſſioners of pailiament, under the direction of 
general Fleetwood, iii. 395. 

Ireland, ſtate of Ireland, favourable to an invaſion 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuties, i. 2. State 


the claim of Arthur, of Bretagne, fon to his el- 
der brother, has all the difficulties of an uſurpa- 
tion to encounter, i. 169. Enters into a controver- 
ty with pope Innocent III. concerning a ſucceſ- 
| ſor to the ſee of Armagh, 183. Incenſed at the 
contempt of his authority, ibid. Still more pro- 
voked, ibid. Finds his violence ſofrened by an 
acceptable preſent, and is prevailed upon to in- 
veſt Eugene, whom the pope had ſupported, with 
all the rights of the conteſted ſee, 184. Soon ex- 
periences the dreadful conſequences of the pope's 
ſuperiority, ibid. Undertakes an expedition to 
Ircland, 187. Arrives at Dublin, ibid. Grants 
his Iriſh ſubjeQs a charter of laws, 190. Makes 
a new diviſion of counties, ibid. Departs from 
Ireland, 192. Interpoſes in favour of Cathal, king 
of Connaught, 194. Endeavours to gain the Iriſh 
princes by affability, ibid. 

Jenes, Michael, colonel, appointed governour of 
Dublin, by the parliament of England, and 
commander of their forces in Leinſter, iii. 313. 
Finds it neceſſary to connive at the outrages of 
his ſoldiers, 314. Repelled by Preſton in two 
ſkirmiſhes, 315. Comes to an engagement with 
him, and gains a complete victory, ibid. Returns 


to Dublin without being able to improve his . 


advantage, ibid. Receives overtures of accom- 
modation from Owen O'Nial, 327. Cannot 
venture to avail himſelf of the diſtractions of 
the Iriſh, ibid. Conſents to an accommodation 
from O'Nial, ibid. Applied to by the earl of 
Antrim, 329. Agrees to ſupport him, ibid. 
Pradliſed with, by the Marquis of Ormond, 
337. Surrounded with difficulties and diftreſ- 
ſes, 341. Gains reinforcements and proviſions 
from England, by the negligence of prince 
Rupert, 342. Finds reſources in Ireland by 


of the neighbouring kingdoms, 3. Scheme of in- 
vading Ireland, formed by Henry II. 4. Pre- 
tences for this invaſion, 5. Application to pope 


Adrian, 6. His motives for complying with the 


requeſt of Henry, 7. His bull, 8. Henry's de 
ſign neceſſarily ſuſpended, 11. Review of the 
ſiate of Ireland at this period. ibid. Factions and 
quarrels of its chiefiains, 12, 13. Firſt Britiſh 
colony in Ireland, 26. Horrid inſtance of re- 
venge, ibid. Succeſs of the firſt Britiſh adven- 
turers, nothing wonderful or extraordinary, 39. 
Cruel execution of the Leinſter hoſtages, 49. 
Deputation of the Wexſordians, 66. e 
received by Henry, 67. Submiſſions of the chief- 
tain of Deſmond, the firſt who acknowledged the 
king's ſovereignty, 70. Meaning of a ſubmiſſion 
to Henry and his heirs, 79. Laws of England, 
how far eſtabliſhed in Ireland, 80. Not as a 
model for a new polity, ibid, Rights of the 
Engliſh adventurers ſecured, ibid. Settlement of 
Dublin, 81. Grant to the Oſtmen of Waterford, 
82. Counties, ſheriffs, and officers of ſtate eſta- 
bliſhed in Ireland, 83. Proviſion in caſe of the 
death of a chief governour, ibid. Grant of the 
ſovereignty of Ireland, confirmed by pope Alex- 
ander, 87. Diſpoſitions of the Iriſh chieftains, 
88. Rebellion of Henry's ſons, and general in- 
ſurreQions againſt the king, 93, 94. Revolt of 
the Iriſh lords, 94. Mutual jealouſies between 
Hervey de Mountmorres, and Raymond le Groſs, 
95. Expedition to Munſter, 98. Defeat of the 
Oſtmen, 99. Inſutrection and maſſacre at Wa- 
ter ford, 101. Deſolation of Meath, by Roderic 
O Connor, 102. Character of earl Strongbow, 
by the Iriſh annaliſts, and by Giraldus, 112. 
Bulls of Adrian and Alexander promulged, 114- 
Diviſions of the Iriſh chieftains, 123, _—_ 
able 
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able condition of the whole iſland, 123. Grants 

by king Henry, in Thomond, Deſmond, and 

Connaught, which explain the nature of his ceſ- 

ſion to prince John, 129. Miſerable ſituation of 
Connaught, 135. Maſſacre of Milo de Logan, 

and Ralph Fitz-Stephen, 139. A general ſpirit 

of inſurreQion raiſed through Ireland, 144. In- 

ſurreQion of the Iriſh natives, 148. Several of 
the prince's barons ſurpriſed and ſlain, 156. Diſ- 

treſsful ſtate of the country, 147. Fatal effects of 
rebellion in the family of Roderic O'Conner, 151. 

AQs of power exerciſed by earl John, during the 

reign of Richard, 154. Iaſurrection of the Iriſh, 

156, Burning of Dublin, and diſordets of the 

neighbouring country, 159. Englith defeated by 

Daniel O'Brien, 160. Cruelties exerciſed on his 

family after his death, 161. Engliſh driven out 

of Limerick, 162. Corke threatened with a 
ſiege, ibid. State of government in Ireland, at 

the acceſſion of king John, 169. Grants to Phi- 
lip de Braofa, and Willtam de Burgo, 170. Cauſe 
of the revolt of the Engliſh barons in Ireland, 

176, Romantic details concerning John de Cour- 

cey, and Hugh de Lacy, 177, 178, 179, 180. 
Remarks on thoſe details, 181. Aid for the re- 
covery of Normandy demanded of the Iriſhclergy, 
182. State of Ireland at the time of king John's 
expedition to it, 186. Cauſe of John's diſplea- 
ſure againſt the Lacies, ibid. And againſt Wil- 
liam de Braoſa, ibid. The Lacies fly from Ire- 
land at the king's arrival, 187. The wife and 
family of William de Braoſa impriſoned, 191. 
The Lacies diltreſſed in France, ibid. Are re- 
ſtored to favour, and reinſtated in their poſſeſ- 
ſions, 192. Circumſtances favourable to the go- 
vernment of John de Grey, 193. Petitions to 
Henry III. on his acceſſion, ſrom his barons in 
Ireland, for new graces, 197. The Great Charter 
granted by king John to his Iriſh ſubjects rene wed, 
200. State of Ireland during the firſt years of the 
teign of Henry III. 204, Conteſt between the 
eartof Pembroke's ſucceſſor, and the Lacies, 206. 
Grants made by Henry, 207. Commotions in 
Connaught, 208, Commotions in Ireland, on 
the death of Richard, earl Mariſhal, 216. Com- 
plicated diforders of Ireland, 222. The benefits 
of the Engliſh laws ſued for by ſome particulars, 
225. But denied to the Iriſh in general, ibid. 
True cauſe of this excluſion, 226. Grant of the 
lordſhip of Ireland to prince Edward, 228. This 
kingdom' deprived of the advantage of his abili- 
ties, 229, Commotions in the North, 230. In 
Deſmond, ibid. The Geraldines depreſſed, 230. 
Recover their power, ibid. Quatrels with Wal- 
ter de Burgo, ibid. Exactions of the king, 232. 
Thoſe of the pope ſtill more oppreſlive, ibid. 
Statute of Merton, 236. Ulſter infeſted by the. 


Scots, in the reign of Edward I. 240. Contelt- 


between the Geraldines, and the O'Briens, 241. 


Diſireſs of the Geraldines, ibid. Iriſh petition; 
to be admitted to the benefits of Engliſh law, 
243. The petition defeated, 245. Second op- 
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plication equally unſucceſsful, 246. Inſurrections, 
248. Feuds of the Engliſh lords, 249. Expecta- 
tions from the adminiſtration of William de Ve- 
ſey, 251. Parliament of fir ohn Wogan, 253. The 
acts of this aſſembly, ibid. Feuds of the Engliſh 
lords compoſed, 257. Effects of the abſence cf 
the baron of Ophally, and the earl of Ulſter 
from Ireland, 258. Reconciliation of the great 
lords, in the reign of Edward II. 263. Origin 
of the Scottiſh invaſion, ibid. Lords of the Eng- 
liſh race ſummoned to a parliament in England, 
266. Landing of the Scots, ibid. Iriſh and dege- 
nerate Engliſh crowd co Edward Bruce, 27r. 
General famine, 272. Aſſociation of the Engliſh: 
lords, ibid. Battle of Athunree, 273. Conſtet na- 
tion of the citizens of Dublin, threatened by 
Bruce, ibid. Engliſh intereft revives, 275, Hor- 
rible diſtreſſes of the Scots, 276. Miſerable con- 
ſequences of the Scottiſh war, 278. Petition for 
annual parliaments, 279. Degeneracy of Eng- 
liſh families, 280. Subſidy demanded, 282. Pre- 
ſent diſorders of Ireland, fimilar to thoſe of 
England, 284. Attempts to eſtabliſh a ſeat of 
learning in Dublin, 286. Diſorders from malice - 
and ſuperſtition, 287. State of Ireland at the ac- 
ceſſion of Edward III. 288. Pride and conten- 
tion of the Engliſh families, ibid. Iriſh ot Leinſter 
petition for a general denization, 289. But with- 
out effect, 290. They riſe under the leading of 
O'Brien, ibid. Their progreſs and cruelty, ibid, 
Repelled by the citizens of Wexford, ibid. Per- 
nicious grants of palatinates, 292. Fatal con- 
ſequences of the aſſaſſination of the earl of Ul- 
ſter, 296. Irruptions of O'Nial, ibid. Of Mac- 
William, ibid. Loyalty and zeal of the Giraldines, 
297, Rigorous meaſures purſued by the king, 
ibid. All of Iriſh birth diſqualified to hold offi- 
ces, 299. Iriſh ſubjeQs dangerouſly incenſed, 
300. Convention of Kilkenny, 302. Spirited. 
remonſtrance and petition to the-throne favour- 
ably received, 304. Iriſh parliament grants a ſub- 
ſidy, 310, Arrogance and ſedition of an archbi- 
ſhop of Caſhel, ibid. Ordinances for the regula- 
lation of the ſtate of Ireland, 313. Proviſions a-- 
gainſt the odious diſtintions between the ſub- 
jects of this land, againſt the growing diſſenfions : 
of the Engliſh, 314. Subjects divided, 315. The 
country harraſſed by O'Nial, and O'Brien, ibid. 
Conſequences of lord Lionel's forbidding all the 
old Engliſh, or:any of the king's ſubjects of Iriſh : 
birth, to approach his camp, 317. A ſubſidy 
granted for his ſupport, 318. Diſcipline of his 
troops, ibid. Factions inflamed by his conduct, 
319, Statute of Kilkenny, 320. Influence of 
this ordinance, 321. Meaſures takea by the - 
Iriſh enemy, 323. Their dangerous progreſs, , 
24. Inſtances of the abhorrence conceived. 
of Ireland, 325: Miſdemeanour alledged a- 


gainſt fir William Windfore, ibid. Penſions paid 


to the Iriſh, 326. Repreſentatives from the 
land of Ireland ſummoned to Weltminſter, 327. 
Anſwer to the king's write, 328. Gradual de- 

clenſioa 
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' clenGon of the Engliſh intereſt, 329. Diſtreſſes 


of Ireland on the acceſſion of Richard II. 332. 
Meaſures adviſed to relieve him, 333. Edmund 
and Roger Mortimer lord deputies. ibid. Ire- 
land inveſted by the French and Scots, 334. 
Stanly and Ormond chiefgovernours, 337. Main- 
tenance of the Engliſh power burdenſome, 338. 
Terror and ſubmitſion of the Iriſh chieftains, 
342. 'I heir homage, ibid. Their ſtipulations, 
343. Four Iriſh princes entertained in Dublin 
at the king's table, in robes of ſtate, 345. Truce 
granted to the degenerate Engliſh, ibid. No 
real advantages derived from the king's expedi- 
tion to Ireland, 337. Inſurtection of the Iriſh in 
Leinſter, ibid. Diſtreſſes and dejection of the 
royal army, 351. The effect of Henry V.'s ac- 
ceſſion on Ireland, ii. 2. Inroads of the Scots, 3. 
Meatures for oppoſing them, ibid. Weakneſs of 
Engliſh government, ibid. EfteQs of the duke 


of Lencaſter's devices, 5. Inconveniences and 


relaxation of the ſtatutes of Kilkenny, 7. In- 
Nance of affected ſovereignty over the old na- 
tives, 8. Their real power, ibid. Black rent, 
9. Ireland negleaed by Henry V. ibid. Deſ- 
perate ſlate of the Engliſh government, ibid. 
Mortifying ſituation of ſubjects of the Englith 
race, 11. Their provocations, ibid. The chan- 
cel.or refuſes to affix a ſeal to a petition of parlia- 
ment, 12 The petition renewed and tranſmitted, 
14. Factions and diſſenſions, 15. Situation and 
diſpoſitions of the Iriſh enemy, 16. No gene- 
ral confederacy formed againſt the Engliſh, 17. 
Diſorders of Ireland increaſed by the acceſſion 
of Henry VI. 18. Proceedings of an Iriſh par- 


liament, ibid. A biſhop of Meath deputed by 


the earl of March, to govern in his abſence, 
19. Iriſh enemy reduced, 21, Pathetic repre- 
ſentations to England of the weakneſs of Iriſh 
government, 23. Complaints of the firſt ſub- 
jects, ibid Remarkable indulgences 3 to 
the earl of Deſmond, 24. Addreſſes to the 
king to remove the earl of Ormond, 27. Origin 
of the attachment of the houſe of Butler to the 
Lancaſtrian princes, 29. Conteſts between the 
houſes of York and Lanceſter, 30. Infurre&i- 
ons, 38, Generous conteſt between O'Connor 
and his ſon, ibid. Zeal of tne ſubjects and par- 
lianient of Ireland, in the ſupport of the duke 
of York, 42. Effects of his death on the native 
Iriſh, 44. Real influence of the war of York 
and Lancaſter in Ireland, 45. Intelligence re- 


ceived of the depoſition of king Fenry VI. 48. 


Act of attainder againſt the Giraldines, 86. Ob- 
icquious compliances of Iriſh parliaments, 58. 
Inſlitution of the fraternity of St. George, 62. 
Revival of the houſe of Ormond, ibid. Public 
confuſion, 63. Rival parliaments and councils, 
64. The influence of the earl of Kildare after 
his reſtoration, during the reign of Edward V. 


and Richard III. 67. Acceſſion of Henry VII. 


diſpleaſing to the liſh ſubjects, 70. The 


Yorkiſts {till employed in Ireland, ibid. Mo- 


E X. 


tives for this conduct, 71. Secret plots in Ire- 
land apprehended by the king, 73. Lambert 
Simnel oppoſed by the Butlers, and the city of 
Waterford, 17. An Iriſh parliament ſummoned, 
and the government adminiſtered in his name, 
81, 82, Valour and ſlaughter of the Iriſh forces, 
at the battle of Stoke, in England, 84. Sub- 
miſſion of Simne!'s Iriſh adherents to the king, 
86. Laconic letters of two Iriſh chieftains, 91. 
Houle of Butler reſtored to power, 92. Dange- 
rous feuds, ibid. Adminiſtration of archbiſhop 
Walter, 93. Clamours againſt the government 
of lord Gormanſton, 95. Inſtances of archbi- 
ſhop Walter's ſimplicity, 96. Objects of fir 
Edward Poyning's adminiſtration, 100. Inſur- 
rection of an bin chieftain, ibid. Iriſh ſubjects 
reconciled to the king, 111. Device for reſtrain- 
ing the Iriſh enemies, 112. Dangerous conſe- 
quence of the alliance between the earl of Kil- 
dare and Uliac cf Clanricarde, 116. Battle of 
Knocktow, ibid. Its conſequences, 117. Revi- 
vel and increaſe of the Engliſh power in Ireland, 
119. Ireland negleQedon the acceſſion of Henry 
VIII. 123. Whimſical embaſſy from Ireland to 
the king. 133. Public diſorders, 136. Charles 
V. and Francis I. labour to raiſe inſurrections 
in Ireland, 136, 137. The petition of the earl 
of Kildare's enemies to the throne, 140. Ru- 
mours of his condemnation and death, 142. Hoſ- 
tilities againſt the earl of Ormond, 146. Siege 
of Dublin, 147. Succours arrive from England, 
148. Siege of Maynooth, 149 Effects of the 
ſurrender of this caſtle, ibid. Cruelty of Willi- 
am Skeffington, 150. Five uncles of lord Tho- 
mas treacherouſly ſeized, 153. Execution of 
the Giraldines, ibid. A brother of lord Tho- 
mas preſerved from the vengeance of the king, 
154. Reformation of religion, 155. Its firſt be- 
ginning in England, 156. Schemes for extend- 
ing it to Ireland, 157. Circumſtances of this 
country unfayourable to the deſign, 158, 159. 
Particular vena in favour of the pope, 160. 
Practices of Cromer, archbiſhop of Armagh, 161. 
Browne, archbiſhop of Dublin, zealous for the 
reformation, 162. Iriſh parliament convened, 
ibid. Its ſtatutes, 163, 164, 165. Oppoſition 
of the partilans of Rome, 166. Meaſures for 
paſſing of the act of ſupremacy, ibid, Subtilty 
of the popiſh party defeated, 167. Neceſſity of 
vigour in the held, ibid. Factions formed a- 
gainſt lord Grey, 169. Turbulence of the popiſh 
party, 170. Commiſſion for Rome to Cromer 
and his aſſociates, 171. New inſurreQtions re- 
pelled, 176. General deſpondency of the diſaf- 
fected, 177. The title of king of Ireland con- 


| firmed on Henry, 178. Submitlions of the Iriſh 


and degenerate Engliſh lords, 180. Ordinances 
for the government of Connaught and Munſter, 
181. Meaſures taken by the king to ſecure the 
attachment of his great Iriſh ſubjects, 183. De- 
ſeQion in the po'icy of the king and his Iriſh 
adminiſtration, 184. Their conlequences, 185. 
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Reformation of the ſtate of Ireland, how: far ad- 
vanced, ibid. Diſpoſi tions in the ſtate of Ireland, 
on the acceſſion of Edward VI. 188. Arrival of 
Bellingham and his forces, 189. InfurreQions 
of O'More and O'Connor, ibid, Diſtreſs of 


_ theſe chieftains, ibid. New Settlements in Leix 


and O'Fally, 190. Secret practices of Rome, 


ibid. Difficulties attending the Reformation in 


Ireland, 192, 193, 194. Prejudices againſt the 
reformers, 196. The civil government neceſſa- 
rily vigilant, 202. Factions in the Weſt, 203. 
Diſorders in the iamily of O'Nial, 204. Queen 
Mary's graces to her Iriſh ſubjects, 206. loſur- 
rections in Leix and O'Fally, 208. Incurfions 
of the Scots, ibid. Bull and cardinal Pole re- 
ceived by the Iriſh parliament, 209. Adds for the 
re-eſtabliſhment of popery, 210. Ads for the 
civil government, 211. . of Poyn- 
ings' law, 212. Plivate act relative to archbi- 
ſhop Brown, 213, War between O'Nial and 
O'Donael, Jeſcrihed by the Iriſh annaliſts, 2 5, 
216, 217. Scots defeated by the earl of Clan- 
ricard, 218. State of Iteland on queen Eliza- 


| beth's acceſſion to the throne, 220. Conference 


between fir Henry Sydney and John O'Nial, 
222, Scheme for re-eltabliſhing the Reforma- 


tion, 224. Iriſh parliament of the ſecond year 


of queen Elizabeth, ibid. Temper of this aſ- 
ſembly, ibid. Its Laws, 225. How received by 
the people, 226. Alarming ſpirit of the Romiſh 
party, 227. New exceſſes of John O Nial, 228. 


Accommodation between him and the earl of 


Suſſex,. 229, Garriſon of Derry offenſive to 
O'Nial, 233- Wiſe meaſures of Sydney for re- 
ducing him, 234. Sydney's regulations of Tyr- 
owen, 237 Elizabeth's fears and ſuſpicions. 239. 
Diſorders occaſioned by the abſence of Sydney, 
240. Temper of the houſe of common, 241. Cla- 
mours and diſcontents, ibid. Act of this aſſembly, 
242. Progreſs of the civil reformation in Ireland, 
imperfeR, 247. Cauſes retarding it, 248. Inſur- 
reQions, 249, 250. Submiſſions of Sydney's bro- 
thers, 231. The earls of Clancarthy and Tho- 
mond terrified from their intentions to rebel, 252, 


Scheme of Plantation in Treland formed by fir 


Thomas Smith, 254. Aſſaſſination of his ſon, 
ibid. Project of Walter earl of Eſſex, ibid. Se- 
cret pr: ices of the earl of Leiceſter, 255. Re- 
turn of theearlof Deſmond and his brother, 256. 
Letter of the pope to encourage inſurtections in- 
tercepted, ibid, Inſurgents repreſſed and 2 
ed, 257. Leiceſter ſuſpected of cauſing Eſſex to 
be poiſoned, 258. Complaints againſt Sydney's 
debgn, 262. * received by the queen, 264. 
Iriſh petitioners treated with ſeverity, ibid. Ihe 


deſigns of Elizabeth's foreign enemies-0n Ire- 


land, 266. Preparations againſt invaſions, 268. 


Duplicity of the earl of Deimond, 269, M'ſe- 


ries of his dependants, 277. Severities of the 
royal army, 278. Fatal action at Glandalagh, 
28. Trans airive {om Spain, 281. Surren- 
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der and execution, of their garriſon, 282. Iuſur- 


rections, 234. Conſpiracy againſt lord Grey, 
285. Rigour of the queen's officers, 286. Eng- 
liſh winiſtry and parliament not well diſpoſed to 
the reformation of Ireland, 291. A general ex- 


tenſion and execution of the Engliſh laws the 


principal object of fir John Perrot's adminiſlra- 


tion, 293. Parliament, at Dublin, how com- 


poſed, 295... Iriſh chieftaias admitted, ibid. 
Appear in the Engliſh garb, 296. Scheme for 
the ſuſpenſion of Poynings' law violently op- 


| poſed by the commons, ibid. Temper of the 
| houſe, 297. Speedy prorogation, ibid. New 


appearances of danger in the North, ibid. De- 
feat of the Scots, 298. Aaſwer of a Scottith 


_ Chieftain to the inſult of an Engliſhman, ibid. 


Baſe 1 to irritate the queen againſt 
Perrot, 299. Reformation of Connaught, 300. 


Earl of Deſmond and his aſſogiates attainted in 


parliament, 301. Scheme for the plantation 
of Munſter, ibid. Defe& and abuſes of this 
ſcheme, 301, 302. New diſordeis in Connaught, 
ibid. Repeated inſurtections of the De Burghos, 
303. Some of the lefs, reformed Iriſh tolicit 
to engage in the ſervice of the Netherlands, 
05. Others enliſt in the army of Spain, ibid. 

wer of Engliſh law rendered odious in 
Ulſter, 306. Practices of popiſh eccleſiaſtics in 
this province, ibid. Part of the Spaniſh armada 


_ driven hy ſtorm on the northern coaſts of Ire- 
land, 312. Effects of this incident, 313. Diſaf- 


fection of the northern chieftains enflamed by 
the cruelty of Fitz-William, 316.. Practices and 
preparations for inſutrection in the northern pro- 


vince, 317. Compoſition eſtabliſhed in every 


province of Ireland, 319. Interval of apparent 
tranquillity, ibid. Foundation of the uniyerſity 
of Dublin, ibid. Succeſs and cruelties of the 


' Iriſh in Ulſter and Connaught, 332. The 


Northerns condeſcend to a ſhort truce, 335. Spi- 
rit of rebellion extended to Leinſter and Mun- 
ſter, ibid. Fruitleſs expeditions againſt the 
Northerns, 337. They repent of their treaty, 
ibid. Are encouraged by Spain, 339. Iriſh re- 
bels encouraged by the queen's conduct, 347. 
Hoſ ilities renewed, 348. Battle of Blackwater, 
ibid, Conſequences of this action, 350. Inſo- 
lence of the diſaffected, and diſtreſs of the roy- 
aliſts, 350, 730 A truce granted to the North- 
erns, 361. Irich inſurgents elevated, 363. Aſ- 
liſted by Spain, ibid. Encouraged by the po 
304: _ His preſent to the earl of Tirone, ibid. 

he truce broken by this earl, ibid. Applica- 
tions to Rome, 368. A bull in favour of the Iriſh 
inſurgents, ibid, Their power, ibid. The 
weakneſs of government, ibid. Rebels elated 
by the ſcizure of the earl of Ormond, 374. Jea- 
louſies and ſuſpicions of the friends of govern- 
ment, ibid. Terms, propoſed for the enlarge- 
ment of Ormond, ibid. Rejeted by Mount. 
joy, ibid. Rebels of Leinſter hartaſſed and diſ- 
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zreſſed, 376. Uliter deſolated, ibid. The re- 
bels 2 e of foreign ſupplies by * 
379. The queen's ſoldiers impoveriſhed, 380. 
Cauſes of diſcontent and rebellion in Munſter, 
381. Lenders and preparations of the rebels, 
382, 383, 384. Diſtreſſes of the rebels, 387. 
James, ſon of the rebel earl of Deſmond, ſent 
to Ireland, 388. His adventure at Kilmalloc k, 
389. Munſter rebels ſubmit in great numbers, 
ibid. Rumouis of a Spaniſh invaſion, 392. Its 
effects, ibid. The delign of Spain confirmed, 
393. Spaniſh fleet in the harbour of Kinſale, 
394- The time of the Spaniſh deſcent unfavour- 
able, 395. The place inconvenient, ibid. The 
Spaniards ſeparated, ibid. The Northerns march 
to the ſupport of Don Juan D'Aquila, 396. 
Royaliſts reinforced, 397. Progreſs of the Hove 
of Kinſale, 398. Six Spaniſh ſhips arrive ,at 
Caſtlehaven, ibid. Which produce a general 
revolt of the Iriſh, ibid. Dittreſſes of the be- 
ſiegets, 399. Defeat of the Iriſh confedetates, 
400. Flight of O'Donnel and Tirone, 401. 
The Spaniſh poſts ſurrendered, 402. Deſperate 
efforts of the governor of the caſtle of Dunboy 
in his expiring moments, 405. War revived in 


| Munſter with rancour and cruelty, ibid. Hideous 


calamity of the rebellious Northerns, 405. In- 
ſurreQions in the reign of Elizabeth, not influ- 
enced by religious motives, 411. Popiſh party 
of this reign, 412. Their principles and prac- 
tices, ibid. Sentence of the Spaniſh uni verſi- 
ties, ibid. Effects of popiſh virulence on the 
acceſſion of James, 413. Inſolence of the citi- 
zens of Cork and Waterford, 414. Southern 
Cities intimidated, 415. A of oblivion and in- 
demnity, 416. Favour ſhewn to 'Tirone and 
O'Donnel, 417. Progreſs of reformation by Ca- 
rew and Chicheſter, ibid. Tainiſtry and Gavel- 
kind aboliſhed, 418. Commiſſion of grace, 419- 
Cautiouſly executed, ibid. Practices of popiſh 
eccleſtaſtics, 420. Proclamations againſt the re- 
cuſant clergy, 421. Execution of penal laws, 
ibid. Its effects, ibid. Trial of Lalor, 422. 
Conſpiracy and flight of the earl of Tirone and 
Fyrconnel, 423. Favourable to the deſigns of 
James, 424 Rebellion of O'Dogherty, 428. 
Eſcheated counties of Ulfter, 429. Scheme of 


the Northern plantation, 430. Errors of Eliza- 


beth's plantations corrected, 431. Diſtribution 
of lands, 432. City of London engaged in the 
plantation, 433. Inſtitution of the order of ba- 
ronets, 434. Execution of the ſcheme for the 
proviſion of the clergy and univerſity not entirely 
conformable to the original idea, 437. Cauſes 
of diſcontent in Ireland, 439. From diſcoverers, 
ibid. From penal ſtatutes, ibid. Temper of the 
recuſants and puritans, 440, 441. Defbgn of 
holding an Iriſh parliament, 441. Alarming to 
the recuſants, 442. Petition of the lords of the 
pale, ibid. Management of elections, 445. 
Ike recufant party elevated and turbulent, 446. 
Conteſts on the opening of the parliament, 447. 


E + &o 


Agents of the tecuſant party, and their petition 
to the king, 452. Seſſion of the lriſh parliament, 
455- Mutual good temper of the recuſants and 
the adminiſtration, ibid, Laws, 456. Subſidies 
favourably received, 457. A conſpiracy imme- 
diately detected and ſuppreſſed, 460. Scheme 
for the plantation of ſeveral counties in Leinſter, 
ibid. Commiſſioners ſent from Landon to en- 
quire into the ſtate of Ireland, 462. Review of 
complaints and diſcontents during the late friſh 


_ adminiſtrations, 466. Grievances and abuſes 


from plantations, 467. From enquiries into de- 
fective titles, 468. Infamous practices of diſco- 
verers and crown, agents, 469. Inferior griev- 
ances, 470. Miſerable ſtate of the Iriſh army, 
471. Noadvantage taken of the weakneſs of 
government, 472, and why, ibid. Difficultics 
ariſing from the deficiency of the revenue, 475. 
Project for ſupplying the deficiency, 476. Scheme 


againſt the corporations rejected as dangerous, 


ibid. Scheme for a plantation of Connaught, 
477. Suſpended by a treaty with the inhab;- 
tants, 478. And by the death of James, ibid. 


Turbulence of the Iriſh recuſants on the acceſſion - 


of Charles, 479. Iriſh army augmented. and ir- 
regularly maintained, ibid. Affected loyalty of 
the recuſants, 480, A free gift offered/to the 
king, on condition of indulgence to the Romiſnh 
worthip, ibid. Free gift of the Iriſh accepted, 
483. The Graces tranſmitted to the lord deputy, 
ibid. Summary of the Graces, 483, 484, 485, 
485. The royal promiſe of a parliamentary con- 
firmation of them eluded with apparent inſince- 
rity, 487. The graces, however, highly ſatiſ- 
factory to the Iriſh ſubjeQs, 488. Effects of the 
royal graces, iii. 3. Temper of the recufants, 
ibid. Their practices, 4. Proclamation againſt 
their hierarchy, ibid. Iuſolence of the Romith 
party, 7. Debates in council on the bill of ſub- 


| fidy, 16, 17, 18. Engliſh articles and canons 


eſtabliſhed, 27. High commiſſion court eretted, 


28. Introduction of a linen manufaQture, 30. 


Proj ct of a weſtern plantation revived, 31. Pro- 
greſs of the inquiſitions in the weſtern provinces, 
32. Clamour againlt the proceedings, 33. In- 
ſurreQion of Scotland, 43. Zeal and liberality 
of the Iriſh commons, 51. New army levied, 
52. Sudden change of diſpoſition in the Iriſh 
parliament, 53. Cauſes of this change, 54. Re- 
monſtrance of the commons againſt the clergy, 
55. Their new regulations of ſubſidies, 56. Or- 
ders for diſbanding the Iriſh army, 58. Increaſ- 
ing ſpirit of oppoſition in the trig parliament, 
ibid. Injudicious complaints, ibid. Orders for 
the aſefſineat of ſubſidies, 59. Torn from the 
commons” Journal by the king's command, 60. 
Remonſtrance of grievances voted haſtily by the 
commons, ibid. Tranſinitted to England, 62. 
Iriſh agents in London, ibid. They preſent the 
5 to the throne, 65. Anſwer of fir 
George Ratcliffe, ibid. The agents decline a 
particular reply, ibid, New feffion of the Iriſh. 
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134 ibid. Demands the commons, 66. 


hey proteſt again? the preamble of the . firſt 
ſubſidy bill, ibid. Lords prepare 4 petition of 
rievances, 67. Motion of the biſhop of Meath, 
Lords jealous of their privilege, -ibid. 
Queries preſented by the commons to the upper 
houſe, for the opinion of the judges, 69. Tranl\- 
mitted to the parliament in England, 71. Im- 
peachments in Ireland, 72. A prorogation, 73. 
Effects of the act of attainder paſſed againſt the 
earl of Strafford in Ireland, 73. Conceſlions of 
the king to the Iriſh agents, 75. Their farther 
demands, ibid. Important queſtions * 0 
the impeachments of the commons, 76. Unde- 
cided, 77. Arbitrary proceedings of the com- 
mons, ibid. Againſt the clergy, ibid. Againſt 
the univerſity, 78. Queries reſumed, 79. An- 
ſwer of the juUges unſatisfaQory to the commons, 
ibid. Their deciſions on the ſeveral queries, 80. 
They recede from the impeachments, ibid. They 
oppoſe the ſending the diſbanded army into fo- 
reign ſervice, $1. Suſpicious attempts to exa- 
mine the king's ſtores, 83. Return of the Iriſh 
14 84. Peace of Ireland fatally interrupt - 
ed, 86. Cauſes and occaſions of rebellion, 87. 
Temper of the mere Iriſh and old Engliſh, ibid. 
Influence of religion, 89. Spirit and principles 
of Romiſh — ibid. Schemes of in- 
ſurreQtion diſcovered by Heber Mac-Mahon, 91. 
Influence of the Scottiſh inſurrection, 92. Pro- 
ofal for ſeizing the caſtle of Dublin, 100. 
heme of procceding in Dublin, 102. And in 
the country, 103. Fantaſtical projeQs of ſome 
conſpirators, ibid. Aſſembly at Multifernam, 
106. Conſpirators repair to Dublin, 107. Their 
conſultation, ibid. — of government, 
ibid. Council aſſembled at the houſe of Sit 
John Borlace, 110. Confuſion in Dublin, 111. 
Falſe rumours, 112. Meaſures for the public de- 


- fence, 113. Lords of the Pale apply for arms, 


114. Anſwer of the juſtices and council, ibid. 
The proclamation of government offenſive to the 
lords of the Pale, 115. Second ' proclamation, 
ibid. Diſpatches to the king and to the earl of 
Leiceſter, ibid. Succeſſes of the rebels in Ulſter, 
116. Proceedings in Cavan and Longford, 117. 
Errors of the Engliſh, 118. Their,calamities, 
ibid. Rancorous ſpirit of the rebels, 119. Their 
pretended — from the king, ibid. I heir 
ſubſequent manifeſto, 122. Remonſtrance from 
Longtord, 123. Oppaſition given to the rebels, 
124. Diſpatches and ſupplies from the king, 
125, Defeat of the rebels at* Liſburn, 126. 
Horrid cruelties of the rebels, ibid. Maffacre in 
Iland Magee, 128. Conduct of the lords juſ- 
tices, 131. Flame of rebellion extended, 36. 
State of Munſter, 137. The lords juſtices recall 
the arms they had diſtributed, 138. Repeat their 
proclamation againſt any reſort to Dublin, ibid. 
Their inſidious manner of offeting pardon to the 
rebels, 139. They oppoſe the. meeting of a 
patliament, 140. Allow the ſeſſion of one day, 


OS + 
141. TranfaQions of the parliament, 142, 143 
Agents ſent to the king, 143. Private repre- 
ſentations of the lords juſtices, ibid. The agents 
and their papers ſeized, 144. Rebel: elated, ibid. 
RejeR overtures of accommodation, ibid Frame 
their oath of aſſociation, 145. Provoked by the 
cruelties of fir Charles Coote, ibid. March to 


inveſt Drogheda, 146. Animated by their vic-- 


tory at Julian's-Town bridge, ibid. Meetiog 
and interview at the hill of Crofty, 149. Seven 
noblemen, their adherents of the Pale, declare 
for war, ibid. Lords of the Pale ſummoned by 
the ſtate, ibid, Their anſwer, 150. Addreſſes 
of the lords to the king and queen, 151. They 
concert their operations, 132. Proclamations 


152. 
ſigned by the King, ibid. Infurrections in Mun- 


ſter, 154. The leaders, their - procedure, ſuc- 
ceſs and difſenſion, 154, 155. Drogheda in- 
veſted, 156. Defence of it negleded by the 
ſtate, ibid. Unſucceſsful attempts to ſurpriſe 
the town, ibid. Skirmiſh at Swords, 157. Siege 
of Drogheda raiſed, 160. General diſpoſition 


.of the Pale to be reconciled to government, 161. 


_— to the lords juſtices, 163. Their 
priſoners racked, ib. Motives and conſequences 
of this procedure, 163, 164. Inſurgencs of the 
Pale driven to deſperation, 166. Battle of Kil- 
ruſh, 167. Diſtreſs of the kingdom, 169 State 
of Leinſter, ibid. Of Connaught, 171. Of 
Munſter, 172. Battle of Liſcerrol, 174. Cruel- 
ty and conſternation of the rebels, 176. The Iriſk 
Chieftains prepare to fly to foreign countries, 
177. Prevented, ibid. Practices of the Engliſh 
parliament with the army of Ireland, 1 86. Prac- 
tices of the lords juſtices, 187. Of Reynolds 
and Goodwin, 188. Diſcontent of the military 
officers, 189. Their complaints conveyed to the 
king, 190. The Iriſh confederates become tract - 
able, 199. Meeting at Trim, ibid. Progreſs of 
the treaty diſpleaſing to the lords juſtices, ibid. 
They project an expedition, ibid. Battle of 
Roſs, 297. Diſtreſs of Dublin, 198. laterview 


at Trim, 199. Complaints and demands of the 


Iriſh. ibid. Their remonſtrance tranſinitted to 
the king, 200. Oppoſed by the lords juſtices, 
ibid, 'I heir violences, ibid. Circumſtances of 
the kingdom juſtify the king's orders for a treaty 


of ceſſation, 202. Expedient of the new jullices 


for the ſupport of the army, 202. Progreſs of 
the — the * more ag The old Iriſh 
averſe to any treaty, 208. The more moderate 
of the confederacy prevail, 20g. Treaty of ceſ- 
ſation injoined, 210. Odious to many in Eng- 
land and in Ireland, ibid. Forces ſent from Ire- 
land to the aſſiſtance of the king, 214. Their ill 
ſucceſs, 215. Affairs of, Uiſter, 221. The co- 
venant eagerly taken by the Britiſh forces, of 
this province, ibid. Iriſh alarmed, 225. Otfer the 
command of their forces to the marquis of Or- 
mond, ib. Demand that he ſhould proclaim the 
Scots and their adherents rebels, ib, Iriſh treat 
at Oxford, 227. Inſolence of the popi 
Q 2 agents, 
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agents, ibid- Their final demands, 229. Ex- 
travagant requiſitions of ſome proteſtant agents, 
230. Propoſitions offered by thoſe of the Iriſh 
privy- council, 232. Practices of the confede- 
rates in foreign courts, 243. Their military 
operations, 244. Duncannon taken by the Iriſh,ib- 

ew demands of the confederates, 245. Sligo 


taken, 266. Attempt to recover it, 267. Battle 


of Benburb, 291. Effects of this action, ib. Procla- 
mation of the peace propoſed in ſeveral cities, ib. 
The adherents of the peace excommunicated, ib. 
The confederates inveſt Dublin, 298. Their 
demands, 299. Their diſſentions, 300. Sud- 
den retreat of the confederates, 301. Treaty be- 
tween Clanricarde and Preſton, ibid. A new 
general aſſembly declares againſt the peace, 306. 
The parliamentarians maſters of Dublin, 310. 
State of Ireland on the departure of the mar- 
quis of Ormond, 313. Battle of Knockno- 
neſs, 317. General aſſembly at Kilkenny, 318. 
Agents choſen for Rome and France, 319. Their 
inſtructions, ibid. Anſwers of the queen and 
prince to the Iriſh agents, 321. Iriſh treat about 
a ceſſation with lord Inchiquin, 323- Excom- 
munication pronounced againſt thoſe who ſhould 
ſupport the ceſſation, 325. Return of the 


agents from France, 329. Appointment of 


commiſſionaries of truſt, 335. Various parties 
and intereſts in Ireland, in conſequence of the 
execution of the king, 337- Alarming intelli- 
gence, 344. Battle of Rathmines, 346. Storm and 
maſſacre of Drogheda, 350. — — of the par- 
liamentarians in Ulſter, ibid. Wexford frenpthen: 
ed, .353. Siege of Duncannon raiſed, 355. Per- 
verſeneſs of the citizens of Waterford, 356. 
Conſequences of the revolt of the Munſter gar- 
riſon to Cromwell, 357. Obſtinacy and inſo- 
lence of the citizens of Waterford, 358. Coun- 
ty-agents at Kilkenny, 360, Alarmed at the ap- 


. proach of Cromwell, 361. Attempts to relieve 


Clonmel, 362. Defeated, ibid. Clonmel fur- 
rendered, 363. State of Ireland on the departure 
of Cromwell, 365. Attempt to recover Ulſter 
from the parliamentarians, ibid. Limerick re- 
fuſes to receive a garrifon from the marquis of 
Ormond, 366. The citizens of Limerick re- 
lent, 370. Progreſs of the parliamentarians, 374. 
New general aſſembly, 397. Attempt on Li- 
merick defeated, 380. Betrayed by the burghers, 
329. Severe executions, ibid. General con- 
ſternation, 392. Galway ſurrendered, ibid. 
Acts for diſtribution of lands in Ireland, 393. 
Trials of Itiſh rebels, 394. Diſpoſitions of the 
forfeited lands, 356. Deſigns and proceedings 
of the royaliſts, 403, 404- Their leaders, 404. 
Their ſucceſs, 405. Convention of eſtates, 407. 
Temper of different parties in Ireland at-the Re- 
ſtoration, 409. Iriſh catholics odious, ibid. Se- 
vere orcinances againſt them ſtrictly executed, 
40. Petition in favour of diſſenters —_— 
411. Declaration for the ſettlement of Ireland, 
414. Inſt ructions for the execution of it, 4r7- 


Ei ©; 


Temper and proceedings of the Iriſh parliament, 
420, 421. Debates on the act of ſettlement in 
Ireland, 422. Indiſcretion of the Iriſh agents, 
424. Diſmiſſed with diſgrace, 426. Thirty 


thouſand pounds granted by parliament to the 


duke of Ormond, 429. Act of ſettlement paſſed, 
430. Court of wards aboliſhed;. ibid. Ob- 
jections to the act of ſettlement, 430. Court of 
claims, 431. New intereſt alarmed and provoked, 
432. Plot for ſeizing the caſtle of Dublin, ibid. 
Addreſs of the houſe of commons, ibid. Scheme 
of a general inſurrection detected and defeated, 
434- Plan for an act of explanation, 435. The 
act debated, 436. Diſſatisfaction of the Iriſh, 
439. Objections of the commons of Dublin, 440. 
Proceedings of the Iriſh parliament, 441. Act 
of explanation paſſed, 442, Perplexities in the 
execution of it, ibid. Bill for prohibiting the 
importation of Iriſh cattle into England, 443- 
Its effects on Ireland 444. Motion for a per- 
7 prohibition, 446. Violence of the two 

ngliſh houſes, 447. Their bill receives the 
royal aſſent, 448. The duke of Ormond en- 
deayours to alleviate the diſtreſſes of Ireland, ari- 
ſing from the prohibition bill, ibid. Scheme 
for ſuppreſſing the popiſh intereſt in Ireland, 457. 
Hiſtory of the Iriſh remonſtrance, 459. Terror 
of proteſtants, 464. Artempts to reſcind the acts 
of ſettlement, 465. Spirited interpoſition of the 
Engliſh parliament, 466. The popith plot, 473. 
Evidences of a popiſh plot encouraged, 479. 
Accuſed perſons conveyed to London, 480. De- 
ſigns of the king and duke of York, 485. The 
influence of James Ils acceſſion on the catholics 
and proteſtants of Ireland, 419. New lords 
juſtices appointed, 490. Their conduct, 491. 
Effects of the duke of Monmouth's rebelhon, 
491; 492 Militia diſarmed, 492. The nation 
in a Heng, 494. — party "harrafſed 
and plundered, 495. *Attempts to- invalidate the 
acts of ſettlement, ibid. New lord chancellor, 
496. Popiſh judges and privy councellors, ibid. 
Favours to the popiſh clergy, 497. More changes 
in the conrts of law, 503. Quo warranto againft 
the charter of Dublin, 504. Other charters re- 
ſigned or ſeized, ibid. New corporations, ibid. 
Attempts on the univerſity of Dublin, ibid. 


General diſtreſs, 505. Attempts to remove 


Tyrconrel, 50%. Birth of a prince, 509. Ridi- 
culous triumph of the papiſts in Dublin, ib. En- 
terpriſe of the prince of Orange, 510. Its ef- 
fects in Ireland, ibid. Rumours of a popiſh 
maſſacre, 511, Confuſion in Dublin, 512. And 
in the other parts of Ireland, 513. Conduct and 
proceedings of the garriſon of Londonderry, 514. 
Aſſociation of northern proteſtants, 516. They 
retreat from general Hamilton, 519. They aſ- 
ſemble at Coleraine, 520. They fly to Derry, 
ibid. Bravery of the garriſon, 521. Provoked, 
525. Declare for a brave defence, 526. Ap- 
point their governors, ibid. | Regulate their 
operations, ibid. Their reſolution, 528. Still 
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Kildare, earl of, 2 the reign of Edward III) at- 


obſtinate, 329 Extremely diſtreſſed, 531. Re- 
lieved in their extremity, 532. The ſiege raiſed, 


ib. Conduct and ſucceſs of the Enniſkilliners, 5 32 


533. Battle of Newtown-Butler, ibid. Bill for 
rep:aling the acts of ſettlement, 538. Cruel act 
of attainder, ibid. Paſſed, ibid. Concealed, 
diſcovered, 539. Other acts of parliament, ibid. 
Suffcrings of the univerſitx of Dublin, 543. 
And of the proteſtant clergy, ibid. In ſolence of 
the popiſh clergy, 544. Bigotry of James, 545. 
Levies raiied for the ſervice of Ireland, ibid. 
Carrickfergus ſurrendered, 547. Newry and 


Carhngford burnt, 548. [riſh retreat to Droge - 


da, 549. Conſpiracy diſcovered, 551. Excurſi- 
ons and ſuccels of the Enniſkilliners, ibid. Mi- 


ſery of the Engliſh. camp, ibid. The Engliſh 


commons enquiie into the conduQ of the war in 
Ireland, 5 54. Action at Cavan, 556. Action 
in the bay of Dublin, 557. Charlemont ſurren- 
dered, 558. Battle of the Boyne, 567. Dublin 
in con uſion, 57 2. Conduct of Fitzgerald, 573. 
Addreſs of the proteſtant clergy, ibid. King 
William's declaration, and commiſſion of for 
feitures, 573, 574. lriſh.prepare, to renew the 
war, 574. Waterford and Duncannon redu- 
ced, 575. Vigorous defence of the garriſon of 
Limerick, 579. Engliſh artillery ſurpriſed, 580. 
Siege of Limerick ſtill continued, 581. A breach, 
ibid. A ſtorm, 582. Engliſh repulied, ibid. 
Enterprize of the carl of Marlborough, 584. 
Cork and Kingſale reduced, 587. Engliſh forces 


e ite to winter quarters, ibid. General diſor- 
der and diſtreſs, ibid. Rapparees, 588. Civil 


adminiſtration at Dublin, 589. Attempt on the 


- Engliſh frontier, 591. Action at the Moat of 


Grenoge, 592. Arrival of Saint Ruth, 593. 
Ballymote reduced, 594. March to Athlone, 
ibid. The Engliſh town forced, 595. Eſforts 
to gain the Iriſh, town, ibid. Reſolution of the 


beſieged, ibid. Athlone taken, 599. Proclama- 
ion of pardon, 601, Final defeat of the Iriſh, 
606. Galway beſieged, and ſurrendere: upon 


honourable conditions, 607, 608. Situation of 
the Iriſh in Limerick, 609. Preparations for the 
Gege, ibid. Attack at Thomond-Bridge, 611. 
The gariiſon diſcontented 614. A parley, ibid, 
Engliſh priſoners releaſed, ibid. Their diſtreſ- 
ſes, 615. Terms of capitulatioa propoſed by 


the garriſon, 615. Rejected, ibid. Treaty 


zenewed, 616. Articles of capitulation ſettled 
and ſigned, 618. War of Ireland finally con- 


_ cluded, ibid. 
Leton, gene tal, prepares for the ſiege of Limerick, 


iii. 387. Commences the ſiege in form, 388. Ex- 


_ ecutes, when maſter ol the city, the ſeveteſt ven- 
geance on thoſe who, had been the molt invete- 
rate oppolers of the Engliſh government, 389. 


Catches the ſatal infection which waſted ſeveral 


paris of Ireland, and dies at Limeiick, 391. 


K 


KELLY, Palph, biſhop of Call.el, his arrogant and 


ledit obs chaviour, i. 310. 


E. X 


tacked by fir Ralph Ufford, as a diſaffected and 
rebellious lord, i. 308. Reduced, taken, and im- 
priſoned, ibid. Releaſed, ibid, -Furniſhes men 


at arms for the king's ſervice in France, zog. 
Attends the king to France, ibid. Diftinguiſhes 


himſelf by his valour at the fiege of Calais 
idid. 1 

„Thomas, earl of, choſen lord TO) juſtice 
of Ireland, in the reign of Henry VI. 1i. 48. 


Summons a parliament at Dublin, ibid. Con- 


firmed in his flation by the new king, ibid. The 
acts of his former adminiſtration afterwards 
confirmed and ratified by the Iriſh parliament, 
ibid. His commiſſion ſuperſeded by the appoint- 
ment of George duke of Clarence, to the lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland for life, ibid. Attainted of 
treaſon, 56. Impriſoned, 57. Afterwards relea- 
ſed, ibid. Eſcapes to England, and repairs to the 
king, ibid, Conſtituted ford deputy, 58. Conti- 
nued in that poſt on the reſtoration of Henry VI. 
59. Deviſes a ſcheme for reſiſting and ſubduing 
the Iriſh enemies, and preventing the extortion 
and oppreſſion of the Engliſh rebels, 60. Re- 
moved from his government by the unwearied 
— 4 * p 62. Dies, ibid. 

„Gerald, earl of, appointed lord juſtice b 
the king. ii. 63. Refuſes ta obey the king's — 
of diſmiſſal, authenticated only by the privy ſig- 
net, ibid. Summoned to England by the king 
65. Again entruſted with the government as 


: deputy to Richard duke of York, ibid. His in- 


tereſt and power increaſes, 67. He is continued 


lord deputy on the acceffton of Henry VII. 70. 
His unrivalled power, 71. Summoned by the 


king to attend him, 74. Evades the mandate 
ibid. Receives Lambert Simnel with every ex- 
preſſion of teſpect and affection, 76. Averts the 
itorm gathering againſt him by ſubmiſſions to the 
king, and by promiſing to attone for his late er- 
ror, by his future conduct, 86. Is continued in 
the government, 89. Reſumes it with full power 
and conſequence. 90. Removed from the admi- 
niſtration, 92. Diſguſted at his abrupt temoval, 
ibid. His tranſactions, during the inſurrection 
of Simnel, invidiouſly recalled to view, and con- 
demned with great ſeverity, 93. Receives a 
letter from Petkin Warbeck, ibid. Unites with 


© the new deputy, lord Gormanſton, and concurs 


in ſupport of him. 9g. Dreads the effects of the 
archbiſhop of Dublin's repreſentations, 96 Re- 
pou to the court of England, ibid. Finds 

enty ſtrongly prejudiced againſt him, ibid. Vi- 
goroully oppoſes an Iriſh chieitain, 100. Arreſted 
and confined, 101. An act of attainder paſſed 
againſt him for treaſon and rebellion, 105. He 
is lent priſoner to Henry, to anſwer for his ſup- 
poſed offences before the throne, 09 Admitted 


to confront his accuſers in the king's preſence 
ibid. Triumphs over them, and is Lv to dis 


eſtate and honours, 111. Inveſted with the of- 
fice 0! chief governour of Ireland, 113. Diſco- 
vers a want of refined policy, 115. Takes the 


field, 


i 5 


field, 119. Gains a complete victory, ibid. Has 
the garter conferred on him, 117. Continued in 
his government on the acceſſion of Henry VIII. 
123. Dies, ibid. 755 
Kildare, Gerald, earl of (fon of the foregoing earl) 
elected lord deputy, by the council and nobles, 
on his father's death, ii..123. He routs the in- 
ſurgents, and purſues them with conſiderable ex- 
ecution, 124. Repairs to England to confer 
with the king, and to receive directions for his 
future conduR, ibid. Convenes a parliament at 
his return, ibid. The honours, privileges, and 
oſſeſſions of his anceſtors are confirmed to him, 
ibid. He is called out to the field, ibid. Sum- 
moned to England to anſwer the charges brought 
againſt him by his enemies, 126. 1s pronounced 
clear of every iniputation, and regains his li- 
berty, 127. Recommends himſelf to the royal 
fayour, by attending the king to Calais, ibid. 
Supplants the earl of Ormond, 135. Is appoint- 
ed his ſucceſſor, ibid. His partiality to his kinſ- 
man, 135. Again ſummoned to anſwer to the 
accuſations of his enemies, 135 ws, 19 and 
diſmiſſed, 136. Reſtored to favour, ibid. Ap- 
pointed chief governour, 138. His extravagance 
and inſolence, ibid. Intrigues of his enemies, 
140. He is commanded to attend the king, 141. 
Vengeance denounced by Henry againft the 
whole lineage of Kildare, 153. 
, reſtoration of that noble family, in the 
reign of queen Mary, ii. 206. a 
—, earl of, (in the reign of king Charles 
I.) provoked at the neyleR of lord Wentworth, 
the lord deputy, iii. 19. Impatient of his inſo- 
lenceto him, he hurries to the court of England, 
20. Meets with a mortifying reception from 
Charles, ibid. : ; 
Kilkenny, inconveniences and relaxation of its ſta- 
tutes, ii. 7. Supreme council, and general aſ- 
ſembly there, iii 182. 
Kinſale, Spaniſh fleet in the harbour, 11. 394. Pro- 
greſs of the ſiege, 397. ; 
Kirk, col. arrives in Lake Foyle, with thirty 
ſhips, iii. 528. Retires, 529. Makes an hazard- 
ous attempt to relieve the garriſon of Derry, 
which he had abandoned, 531. 

Knocknoneſs, battle of, iii. 317. 

Knecktow. battle of, ii. 116. Its conſequences, 117. 


L 


LALOR, a popith eccleſiaſtic, ſeized, in conſe- 
quence of a royal proclamation, it- 422. Brought 
to trial, ibid. Condemned, ibid. 

Lancafier, duke of, appointed chief governour of 

Ireland, ii. 3. His arrival there, ibid. His de- 
vices, 4. : 

Laurence, archbiſhop, his zeal and vigour, i. 5551 

Le Greſi, Raymond, arrives in Ireland, 1. 43. His 
victory and cruel execution of his priſoners, 

44. Sent by earl Strongbow to king Henry II. 
<1. Jealous of Hervey de Mountmorres, 94. 


| LES © 


Appointed general by earl Strongbow, 95. His 
ſucceſſes, 96, 97. He retires in diſcontent, 98. 
Recalled, 100. Marries the ſiſter of earl Strong- 
bow, 101. Commanded to attend the king, 107. 
Prepares for his departure, ibid. Preyailed on 
to march againſt O'Brien, of Thomond, 108. 
His ſucceſſes in Thomond” and Deſmond, 108, 
109, 110. Joint chief-governour with Fitz-An- 
delm, 113. Reinforces the garriſon of Cork, 


and obliges the men of Deſmond to raiſe the 


ſiege, 139 

Leiceſter, earl of, his inſiduous practices, to involve 
the carl of Eſſex in a ſerics of perplexities, ii. 
258. Suſpected of having cauſed that unhappy 
nobleman to be poiſoned, ibid. 

Leinſter, Iriſh of, petition for a general denization, 
i, 289. But without effect, 290. They riſe in 
arms under the leading of O'Brien, ibid. Their 
progreſs and cruelty, ibid. Repelled by the ci- 
tizens of Wexford, ibid. 

Leix, Engliſh ſettlement there, ii 190. InfurreQi- 
on there, 208. Denominated the Qgeen's Coun- 
ty, 211. Fan's) 

Leven, earl of, his peremptory mandate. to the 
royalifts of Ulſter, iii 177. His arrival with a 
reinforcement, 179. Returns in a diſhonourable 
manner to Scotland, ibid. 

Lewiſton, ſir Richard, arrives at Cork with ten 
—_ war, 11. 397. Is by contrary winds ex- 
poſed toa battery againſt his ſhip, 399. Returns 
to Kinſale in a ſhattered ſtate, ibid. | 

Lionel, lord, (ſecond ſon to Edward III.) made 
chief governour of Ireland, i. 316. His forces 
and attendants, ibid. His arrival in Ireland, 
317. His prejudices, ibid. He forbids the old 
Engliſh to approach his camp, ibid. Conſequen- 
ces of this prohibition, ibid. 

Loftus, Adam, lord chancellor, appointed one of 

the lordsjuſtices, on lord Faulkland's being re- 
called, iii. 6. Controuled in his attempt, in 
conjunction with his colleague, for the ſuppreſ- 
ſion of popery, 7. Refuſes obedience to the 
order of council, 39. Commanded to deliver the 
great ſeal into the hands of the lord deputy, and 
committed to priſon, ibid. Accuſes lord Went- 
worth as the real author of bis diſgrace, 40. 
Purchaſes his liberty, and his former ſtation in a 
mortifying manner, ibid. | 

Londen, engaged in the plantation of Ulſter, ii. 


433: | ; 
Lucy, fir Anthony, enters upon his adminiſt ration 
with a determined purpoſe to ſupport the inter- 
eſt of his royal maſter, Edward III. i. 292. Sum- 
mons a parliament to meet at Dublin, ibid. 
Ludlow, general, on the death of Ireton, exerts him- 
ſelf with vigour, to complete the reduction of the 
Iriſh, iti. 391- Occaſions a univerfal diſmay a- 
mong the whole Iriſh party, ibid. Receives an 
offer of ſubmiſſion from the earl of Clanri- 
carde, ibid. Refuſes to give up the commiſſion 
he had received from parliament, 400. Ap- 
pointed to command the forces of the _— 
: ˖ 
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Maynooth, caſtle of, inveſted by fir William Brere- 


wealth in Ireland, 302. Impeached by fir 
Charles Coote of high treaſon, 403. Ariives in the 
port of Dublin, 406. Recalled to England, ibid. 
Lundy, governour of Derry, his character. iii. 520. 
Suſpected of retaining a regard to king James 
and his ſervice, ibid. Truſted and employed by 
the prince of Orange, 521. Refuſes to take the 
oaths to the new king, ibid, Announces his re- 
ſolution of marching to engage the enemy, ibid. 
Abandons his poſt, 525. Hides: himſelf within 
the walls of Derry, ibid. Reſigns all care of the 
city, and conceals himſelf inhig.@wn houſe, 526. 
Eſcapes to the ſhips in a diſguiſe ſuited to his 


© meanyeſs, ibid. 


M 


MACARTHY, of Deſmond, prevailed upon to raiſe 
the ſiege of Cork, i. 162. 
Mac-Guire, chieftain of Fermanagh, a ſpirited an- 
ſwer of his to fr William Fitz-William, ii. 317. 
Mac-Mabon, Heber, a Roman ecclefiaſtic, informs 
lord Strafford of a general inſutrection intended 
in Ireland, iii. 911 N | 

Magaghazhan, governor of Dunboy, makes a deſ- 

rate effort in his expiring moments, ii. 405- 

Malby, fir Nicholas, marches ta attack fir John 
Deſmond, ii. 274 Receives à diſſembling letter 
from the earl of Deſmond, 275. Anſwers it by 
a ſevere expoſtulation, ib. Prepares to reduce 
his caſtles, after having firſt endeavoured to re- 
claim bim in a gentle expoſtulating way, ibid. 
Is prevented by t 2 of his authority with 
the death of fir William Drury, ibid, Retires to 
his government of Connaught, ibid. 

Marlborough, eail of, arrives in Cork: road, ili. 584. 

Dives the enemy from a battery, and lands with- 
out oppoſition, ib. Has a diſpute with the prince 
of Wirtemberg, about priority, 584. His polite 
behaviour upon the occaſion, 585. Effects of his 
brave purpoſe, 586. 

Marfoal, earl, appointed to ſucceed Hugh de Lacy, 
i. 169. Succeeded by Hamo de Valois, 163. 

Mariſhal, Richard, on the death of ear] William, 
(ſon to the protectos) alarms king John by his 
bold and independent ſpirit, i. 211. Repairs. to 
Freland, ibid, Is inveſted by the king with all 
his rights, 21 2. Oppoſes the adminiſtration of 
the biſhop of Wincheſter, ibid. Retires to Wales, 
213. Confederates with Lewellyn, ibid. Fruit- 
leſs attempts to reduce-him, ibid. The miniſter 
projects a ſcheme to 4 him, ibid. Letters 
under the king's ſea}, to the lords of Ireland, con- 
cerning him, ibid. Deceived by Geoffrey de 
Mauriſco, 214 Colle@s forces and commences 
hoſtilities, 215. Is betrayed, ibid. His. tragical! 
death, 216. 3 

Mary, queen, ber graces to her Iriſh ſubjects on her 
acceſſion, ii, 207. Reftores young lord Gerald 
to the honours of his anceſtry, 206, 

Matilda, Wife of William de Braoſa, and ber fami- 
ly impriſoned in the caſtle of Briſtol, . 191. 


ton, ii. 149. An inſolent defiance returned by 
| * garriſon, ibid. The caſtle gained by bribery, 
ibid. b 


Meath, biſhop of, thy — deputy to the earl of 


Marche, 1i. '9 iolently oppoſed, ibid. Scan- 

dalouſly accuſed of having” taken a chalice from 
one of the churches of his dioceſe, 20. Pleads 
his innocence with dignity, ibid. 

Merton, ſtatute of, tranſmitted to Ireland for the di- 
rection of the king's ſubjeQs, i. 236. | 

Metz, biſhop of, ſends an inflammatory letter to 
Con O'Nial, ii. 172. . a 

Maonree, Robert, lands at Carricfergus with bis Sco:- 

tiſh troops, iii. 175- Is joined by ſome of the 

ovincial forces, ibid. Advances to Newry, ibid. 

educes the caſtle ſpeedily on the flight of the 
rebels, ibid. Returns to Carriefergus, 156. 
Makes an incurſion into- the county of Antrim,. 
ibid. Viſits the earl of Antrim at his caſtle of 
Dunluce, with an appearance of amiy and reſ- 
pect, ibid. Makes him priſoner, ſeizes his caſtle, 
and commits all his houſes to the cuſtody of 
the Scottiſh forces, ibid. 

More, Roger, his character, iii. 93: He attaches 
bimſelf to the ſon of the rebel earl of Tirone, 
ibid. Vows to make one brave effort for the reſ- 
toration uf his brethren, 94. Practiſes with Rich- 
ard Plunket and Connor Macguire, 94, 95. En- 
gages with the Northerns, 96. Behold: with ſe- 
cret pleaſure the progrels of the conflagration 
lighted up by him, 101. Undertakes a very bold 
enter prize, 102. Is particularly elevated at the 

roſpect of general diſeontent and clamour, 144. 
eceives the deputation of parliament, addreſfed 


to him and his aſſociates, with diſdain, ibid: His: 


advice to the rebels, 145. Dignifies his follow- 

ers by the name of the cathelic army, ibid. His. 

—— in the Pale at length ſucceſsful, 149. 
is 9 ner ibid. . 

Mountjoy, lord, appointed by queen Elizabeth, lord 
deputy of Ireland, it. 371. Deſpiſed by the Irifh,. 
ibid. Attempts to. ſurround Pirone, 372. Re- 
jects the terms propoſed for the enlargement of 
the earl of Ormond, 375. His operations and: 
ſueceſs in Ulſter, ibid. Their influence, ibid. 
His progreſs interrupted by intelligence from 
England, 377: His fears diſſipated, 378. His. 
manner of conduQting the war, ibid. He divides. 


the Northerns, ibid. Deprives the rebels of ſub- 


ſiſtence, 379. Receives the en xa ation 
of his ſervices, 380. Proceeds to Cock, "= 
Proſecutes the Northerns, 406. Embarraſſea by 
the diverſity. of the queen's inſtructions. 407. 
Concludes the treaty with Tirone, 408. Marches; 
into Munſter, 414. His ſpirited conduct. 45 
Intimidates ſonie of the ſouthern cities ibid. 
Mortimer, Roger, arrives at Voughall, to take up- 
on bim the adminiliration of government, ij. 274. 
Mar ches to join the main body, ibid. Dilmilles. 
bis army and repairs to Dublin, ibid. Proceeds 
to Meath, ibid. Qccafions a revival of the Eng-- 
| liſm 


0 


lik intereſt by his ſpitited and well - ſupported 
government, 27 5. 8 
Muſterry, lord, marches to the relief of Limerick, 
iii. 388. Is defeated by lord Broghill, and ob- 
lized to retire with confiderable loſs, ibid. 
Charged with the aſſaſſination of ſeveral Engliſh- 
men, but honourably acquitted on his trial, and 
permitted to embark for Spain, 394. 


N 


NORRIS, fir John, ordered to repair to Ire land, ii. 

33. Entruſted, in the abſence of the deputy, 
with the abſolute command of all military affairs, 
ibid. Preduces ſkirmiſhes by his attempts to te- 
lie ve the caſtle of Monaghan, 334. Marches to 
the borders of Tircne, 336. Receives pathetic 
addteſſes from the earl of Tirone, 337. Con- 
ceives pity for him, ibid. Marches into Con- 
naught, 339. Demands ſome additional forces 
from the lord deputy, ibid. Marches again to 
the northern borders, 340. Abtuptly ordered to 
his government of Munſter, 343. Dies within 
two months aſter his diſgrace, apparently in con- 
; ſequence of the anguiſh occaſioned by it, ibid. 


O 


O'BRIEN, of Thomond, conceives the deſign of 
cutting off a body of Oſtmen in the ſervice of the 
Englith in their march to the main army, 1. 99. 
Suffers them to encamp in a ſtate of careleſs ſe- 
curity, ibid. Falls ſuddenly upon them, and 
wreaks his fury on them, ibid. Jays ſiege to Li- 
merick, 107. Propoſes an interview with the 
Engliſh general, 109. Makes ſubmiſſions and re. 
news his engagements to the king of England, 
ibid. Behaves in the molt perfidious manner, 
111. 
„Daniel, levies a conſiderable force, and 
"declares hoſtilities againſt the Engliſh borderers, 
i. 160, His troops are victorious, ibid. His 
territories ravaged, ibid. Charged by the Iriſh 
leaders with perſidy, in ſecretly favouring and 
aſſiſting the common enemy, 161. A bloody 
conteſt between the provincial chiefs prevented 
by his death, ibid. 
O*Conner, Roderic, prince of Connaught, leads a 
numerous army to Dublin to ſtrike his enemies 
with terror, i. 16. Is ſolemnly inaugurated there, 
ibid. Over- uns the province of Leinſter with 
an itreſiſtible force, ibid. Pierces into Munſter, 
and regulates that province at his pleaſure, ibid. 
Returns to Meath, and holds a magnificent con- 
vention of the ſtates, ibid. Is informed of the 
return of Dermod, 22. Receives ſolemn profeſ- 
ſions of the moſt abject ſubmiſſion from him, ibid. 
Accepts bis inſidious ſubmiſſion, 23 Remits the 
ſmall por tion of territory in Leinſter requeſted by 
him, ibid. Haſtens to make the neceffary diſ- 
Mitions in other provinces, ibid. Is buſily en- 
gaged in meaſures for ſupporting the dignity. of 


* 


John Birmingham, 


EX. 


his lation, 30. Summons the eſtates of the na- 
tion, ibid. Revives ancient inftitutions, ibid : 
Ordains new laws, and by every popular proceed- 
ing, ſtudies to gain the reſpect and command rhe 
obedience of his vaſſals, ibid, Marches againt: 
Dermod and his followers, 31. Diſmiſſes bis 
northern forces, dreading their infincerity, ibid. 
Enters the territories of Dermod, and commences 
hoſtilities, ibid. Attempts to prevail on the Bri- 
tiſh forces to detach themſelves from Dermod, 
32. His timid policy, 35. He liſtens to the 
ſuggeſtions of his clergy, and rather than hazard 
an engagement, conſents to treat with a prince 
whoſe perfidy he had already experienced, ibid. 
Draws off his army, leaving the prince of Lein- 
ſter with his Britons, at full liberty to extend 
their conqueſts unmoleſted, 36. Endeavours to 
reduce Donald O'Brien, 38. Alarmed at the 
intelligence of a reinforcement for Dermod, ibid. 


. Finds it neceſſary to retire, ibid. Takes the 


field again, 46. Marches to Clandathan, as if 
determined to give battle to the confederates of 
Leinſter, ibid, Obliged to retire in'o his own 
proving, 47. His flight throws the citizens of 

ublin into the utmoſt conſternation, ibid, 
Marches into Meath, 48. Sends an ambaſly to 
Dermod, ibid. A ftriking inſtance o“ his brutol 
cruelty, 49. He encamps with his troops at 
Caſtleknock, 55. Receives overtures towards a 
treaty from earl Strongbow, 57. Completely 
mortified by the deſertion of his old and intimate 
aſſociate O*Ruarc of Breffney, 72. Confounded, 
hartaſſed, and afflicted, but unwilling to reſign 
his title to the monarchy of Ireland, ibid. Col- 
les his provincial troops, and entrenches himſelf 


on the banks of the Shannon, ibid. Deſpairing 


of ſucceſs by any longer contentions, determines 
to ſave his own province at leaſt from the depre- 


dations of an incenſed and victorious enemy, by a 


ſubmiſſion, 103. Determines to treat immediate- 
ly with the king of England, ibid. Sends three 
deputies to him at Windſor, ibid. The treaty 
between them ratified in a grand council, 105. 
His death, 166. | X 

, Fedlim, joins the earl of Ulſter with his 
Rp 65 troops, i. 267. His character, 268. 
s conſidered by Edward Bruce as a proper object 


for his artifice, ibid. Receives an application 


from him, ibid. Liſtens to his overtures, 269. 
Enters into a negotiation with him, ibid. Re- 
turns to Connaught, 270. Enabled by a ſeſect 
body of Engliſh forces, under the command of fir 
„ to meet his rival in the 
field, 271. Is reinſtated in his poſſeſſions and 
dignity, ibid. Is ſlain at the battle of Athuntee, 


r 
O' Conolly, Owen, a ſervant of fir John Clotworthy. 


pitched upon by Mac-Mahon as a perfon' fit to be 


entruſted with the deſign of the conſpiracy; iii. 


108. Endeavours to ccnvince Mac-Mahon of 
his perilous ſituation, 1©9. Affects compliance, 
ibid. Repair to fir William Parſons, and gives 

5 a clear 


13 
a clear and particular information againſt the con- 


ſpirators, 110. 

O' Donnel, the chieftain of Tirconnel, bids defiance 
to the Engliſh government, and abſolutely refuſes 
to admit a ſheriff into his diſtri, ii. 30g. 

, Hugh, fon of the foregoing, made priſo- 

ner by ſtratagem, ii. 310. Confined in the caſtle 

of Dublin, ibid. Contrives an eſcape, 316. Flies 
for immediate ſhelter to ſome of the Iriſh ſepts in 
the neighbourhood of the capital, ibid. Regains 
his country after many ſevere ſufferings, with an 


implacable deteſtation of the Engliſh power, ibid. 


Is inveſted ſoon after, on the reſignation of his 
father to the chieftainry of Tirconnel, ibid, Mar- 
ries a daughter of the earl of Tirone, 117. 


O'Degherty, fir Cahir, determines to aſſert his inde- 


pendency, and to bid defiance to the Engliſh go- 

vernment, ii, 408. His duplicity, ibid. His 

cruelty, ibid. His death, 429. | 
O'Hanlen, an Iriſh chieftain, remarkably turbulent, 


ii, 100, Vigorouſly oppoſed by the earl of Kil- . 


dare, ibid. Grows formidable, ibid, 
© Moore, the principal rebel of Leinſter, ſends in- 
ſolent propoſals to lord Mountjoy, for the releaſe- 
ment of the earl of Ormond, ii. 374. Receives 
a ſpirited rejection of them, ibid. Is killed, 376. 
© Nial, Hugh-boy, his irruptions, i. 296. 
| „Con, chieftain of his ſept, and diftinguiſh- 
ed by the title of Boccagh, or the Limper, takes 
arms and invades Meath, ii. 128. Retires towards 
the North, ibid. Makes ſubmiſſions which are 
favourably received, ibid. Is preſented, in the 
name of king Henry VIII. with a collar of gold, 
129, Attends on the government in Dublin, 
bearing the ſword of ſtate, 134. Sends aſſurances 
of ſupport to lord Thomas, 145. Prepares to 
make his peace, I51. Makes new ſubmiſſions, 
152. Receives a letter from the biſhop of Metz, 
exciting him to draw the {word again{ the hereti- 
cal oppoſers of the pope, 172. Makes his peace 
by the fulleſt renunciation ef the papal authority, 
180, 


» John, his character, ii. 204, He is pro- 
voked, ibid. Takes arms, ibid. His progreſs, 
205, His war with ©'Donnel, deſcribed by the 
Iriſh annaliſts, 218. His twrdulence and arro- 
gance provoke fir Henry Sydney to march north- 
wards, in order to terrify him, 222. His bru- 
tality, ibid. His policy, ibid. Requeſts Sydney 
to honour him with à viſit, ibid. Confers with 
him, ibid. Defends his conduct with acuteneſs, 

223. New exceſſes committed by. him, 228. 
His inſolence and caprice, ibid. Comes to an 

accommodation with the earl of Suſſex, 229. 

Spears allegiance, ibid. Attends the lord-deputy 

to Dublin, ſwears allegiance, and promiſes to re- 


pair to the queen, to renew his dutiful ſubmiſ- 


ions to the throne, ibid. His appearance and 
retinge, ibid. He is reconciled to the queen, 
230. Affects an extraordinary zeal for her ſervice, 
ibid. His conduct ſtill ſuſpicious, 231. Offended 
at the garriſon of Derry, 232. His obſervation 
Vor. III. 


231 


on the promotion of Mac-Arthy, the Iriſh lord 
of Deſmond, ibid. He provokes the hoſtilities 
of the Engliſh, ibid. Propoſes a conference with 
the lord-deputy, 233. Refuſes to attend, ibid. 
His open rupture with Engliſh government, 233 
And the reaſon of it, ibid. His irruptions, ibid. 
His practices in Ireland and foreign countries, 233, 
234. He endeavours to amuſe the lord-deputy, 
ibid. His diſtreſſes, ibid. He is diſappointed, 
and deſerted, 235. Reſolves to ſubmit, ibid. 
Is diſſuaded, ibid. Applies. to the Scots, 236. 
His tragical death, ibid, 

O'Nial, Owen, by his arrival in the county of Don- 
negal, after a tedious voyage from Dunkirk, pre- 
vents the diſperſed. rebels from abandoning Ire- 
land, iti. 178. His character, ibid. He is una- 
nimouſly declared, by the northern Iriſh, head 
and leader of their confederacy, ibid. Receives 
a letter from the carl of Leven, 179. His reply 
to it, ibid. Is choſen provincial governor for 
Ulſter, 184. Obliges Monroe, who e 
to ſurpriſe him in his quarters, to retire with ſome 
loſs, 203. Advances to Weſt-Meath, 207. Called 
by the Nuncio into Leinſter, to oppoſe the peace, . 
291. Inſtantly marches at the head of ten thou- 
ſand barbarous ravagers, ibid. Rejects the offers 
made to detach him from the nuncio, 294. Lays 
with his whole army in the neighbourhood of 
Kilkenny, ready to execute the nuncio's orders, 
295. His forces make violent and indifcriminate 

ravages, 299. His character oppoſed-to Preſton's, . 
300. He affects to dread an infidious-defign a- 
gainſt him and his forces, ibid. Calls off his 
men from their poſts, and decamps in the 
night, 301. Is refractory, 308. Grows every 
day more terrible, 311. Is recalled to the de- 
fence of Leinſter, 315. Conjured by the nuncio 


to march without delay againſt the betrayers of 


the church, 325. Contrives to make a truce 
with the Ulſter Scots, in order to be more at lei- 
ſure to proſecute his operations, 326. His con- 
ſequence is increaſed, 328.. He continues his de- 
predations, ibid. Conſents to ferve under ſones, 
329. Reſumes the command raſhly conferred 
upon him, ibid, Declares in favour of the nun- 
cio's meaſures, and bids defiance to the royal 
party, 337. Conſents to a treaty on the marquis 
of Ormond's application to him, ibid. Com- 
mences a treaty with the parliamentarian leaders, 
342. Engaged by lord Digby. to march to his 
relief, 343. Grows diſguſted with his new 
friends, the independents, 347. Coneludes an 
accommodation with the marquis of Ormond, 
354. His death, 35 . | 
—  —, fir Phelim, his character, iti. 100. Con- 
fers with Roger More, 102. Engages to head the 
northern inſurrection, ibid. Appointed to ſeize 
Londonderry, 103. Surpriſes the caſtle of Charle- 
mont, ibid. Seizes the fort of Dungannon, ibid. 
Is tempted on his trial, and at his death, to con- 
feſs that he acted by authority of king Charles, 
and to produce the proof of his commiſſion, 120. 
4 P O' Ruarc, 


I X. —_y 


© Ruarc, of Breffney, makes a vigorous effort againſt 
the garriſon of Dublin, i. 65. Is defeated, ibid. 
His defeat embittered by the loſs of his ſon, in 

the field of battle, ibid. 

O'Sullivan, Daniel, ſeizes Dunboy, ii. 404. Threa- 
tens to rekindle the flames of war in Munſter, 
ibid. Put to flight, ibjd. 

O'Toole, Lawrence, the prelate of Dublin, his death 
and character, i. 136. 

Ormond, earl of, an acceptable governor, ii. 13. 
Finds his influence every day declining, and his 
opponents enabled to inſult him with impunity, 
26, His magnanimous behaviour, ibid. Accuſed 
of high treaſon, 2g. The king interpoſes, and 
ſtops the proſecution, ibid. His execution on the 
acceſſion of Edward IV. 48. 

„ fir John de, (brother to the above earl) 

flies to Munſter from the fury of his enemies, in 

England, ii. 49. Commences hoſtilities, ibid. Is 

defeated by the earl of Deſmond, ibid. 

„ fir James, killed by Piers Butler, ii. 


115. 

eee earl of, in the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
involved in litigations with the earl of Deſmond, 
ii. 238. Collects his followers, and repels his 
outrages, ibid. Defeats him, and makes him a 
Priſoner, ibid. Conſents to refer the controverſy 
to the queen, ibid. Lays his grievances before 
the queen, 239. Accuſes Sydney of partiality to 
his rival, ibid. Quiets the queen's apprehen- 
ſions, 251. Offers his ſervices to reſtore the 
tranquillity of Munſter, ibid. Is ſent to Ireland 
for that purpoſe, ibid. Aſſiſts Sydney in the pa- 
cification of Munſter, 4bid. Prevails on his bro- 
thers to reſign themſelves to juſtice, ibid. En- 
truſted with the military command in Ireland, 
with the title of Jord-lieutenant of the army, 344- 
His conference with the earl of Tirone, 345. 
Comes to an accommodation with him, ibid. 
Proceeds, being again appointed lord- lieutenant 
of the army, to make head againſt the Northerns, 
364. Parleys with the earl of Tirone, ibid. And 
agrees to renew the ceſſation for a month, ibid. 
Marches into Munſter, on the expiration of the 
truce, and by his activity gains ſome advantage 
over the earl of T'irone and his confederates, 369. 
Parleys with O'Moore, 373. Is ſeized by the 
rebels, 374- 

m— Carl of, (in the reign of Charles I.) re- 
fuſes to deliver up his ſword to the uſher of the 
black rod, iii. 19. Semmoned by the lord de- 

puty to anſwer for his diſobedience before the 
council, ibid. Appears a particular favourite at 
the Iriſh court, ibid. Marches to Naas, 158. 
His ſpirited reply to lord Gormanſtown, bid. 

- Commiſſioned to march to the Boyne, 159. For- 
bidden to purſue the rebels, 160. Receives ad- 

dreſſes from the inſurgents. of the Pale, 161. De- 
Ares inſtructions in what manner he was to treat 
with thoſe who ſurrendered, ibid. Directed to make 
no diſtinction between noblemen and other rebels, 
163. Detached into the county of Kildare, 166. 


* 


He regains the capital, 295. 


Engages the rebels, 167. Gains à victory over 
them, ibid. Defeats the practices of the Engliſh 
parliament, with the army of Ireland, 186. Is 
created a marquis, 187. Declines the poſt of 
lord lieutenant, 193. His firſt treaty with the 
confederate Iriſh, 194. They become more 
tractable, 196, A meeting appointed at Trim, 
ibid. Progreſs of the marquis's treaty, diſpleaſ- 
ing to the lords juſtices, ibid. Takes the com- 
mand - of an expedition propoſed by them, ibid. 
Drives the rebels from ſeveral of the places they 
had occupied, 197. Forms the ſiege of Roſs, 
ibid. Obliged to retreat, ibid. On the point of 
failing by the neglect or treachery of the juſtices, 
he is happily reſcued from deſtruction, ibid. 
Seizes the advantage given him, ibid. Gains a 
complete victory, 198. Tranſmits a remon- \. 
ſtrance to the king, 200. Ordered by the king 
to treat about a temporary ceſſation of arms with 
the rebels, 202. Proceeds to a treaty with the 
confederate Iriſh, 204. His cautious behaviour, 
205. He is diſguſted with the pride of the Triſh 
agents, 206, Suſpends his negociations, ibid, 
Endeavours to bring Preſton to an engagement, 
but in vain, ibid. Created lord lieutenant, 216. 
Embarraſſed by the Scotch, and by the Iriſh, ibid, 
Attempts to break the Iriſh confederates, 227. 
Privately ſolicited by the Iriſh confederates at Kil- 
kenny, to accept the ſupreme command of all 
their forces, 225. Required by them at the ſame 
time, to proclaim the Scots rebels, in conſequence 
of their outrageous infringement of the —— 
ibid. He finds a way to amuſe them, 226. Em- 
barraſſed by a commiſſion he receives from the 
king, 235. Commences his treaty with the con- 
federates, 237. Cautiouſly determines to lay the 
propoſitions made, and the anſwers returned, be- 
fore the king, 239. Grows impatient - at his 
ſituation, 242. Petitions to be removed from 
his government, ibid, Renews the treaty with 
the Iriſh confederates, 245. Privately directed to 
ſuſpend the execution of any ſentence againſt the 
earl of Glamorgan, 274. Concludes: a treaty 
with the Iriſh confederates, 280. His - cautious 
and ſpirited ſpeech to lord Muſkerry, 282. Re- 
ceives intelligence of the king's having reſigned 
himſelf to the Scottiſh army, 285. Concludes a 

ace with the confederates, 287, Is invited to 
Kilkenny, by them, 294. Is received there with 
joy, ibid. Is informed that O'Nial and Preſton 
are on their march to cut off his retreat, ibid. 
Makes prepara- 
tions againſt the fiege of Dublin, 297. Treats 
with the Engliſh parliament, 298. His negocia- 


tions with the parliament broken off, 303, He 


involves himſelf reluctantly in the engagements 
of the earl of Clanricarde, ibid. Suſpects Preſton, 
and deſpiſes him, 304. Renews his treaty with 
the parliament, 307. Engages to deliver up 
Dublin, and all the king's garrifons, &c. &c. zog. 
Leaves the regalia to be delivered to the commiſ- 
ſioners appointed by the parliament, and embarks 

tor 


1 


For England, 311. Preſents himſelf before the 
king at Hampton-court, 321. Adviſes the queen 
and prince to return a general and gracious an- 
ſwer to the Iriſh agents, ibid. Arrives at Cork, 
330. Treats with the general aſſembly at Kil- 
kenny, 331. Oppoſed by the clergy, 332. His 
treaty interrupted, ibid, Concluded, 333. Makes 
A plication 10 O'Nial, Coote, and Jones, 337. 
His diſtreſſes and diſappointments, 338. Takes 
the field, 340. Advances againſt Dublin, 342. 
Urges the king, (Charles II.) to repair to Ireland, 
351. Makes preparations to oppoſe Cromwell, 
354. Is obliged to retire gradually to the city 
of Kilkenny, 353. His troops refuſed admittance 
by ſeveral cities, 357. He is unable to perſuade 
the magiſtrates of Waterford to grant his troops 
a free paſſage through their city, 358. Obliged 
to diſmiſs his forces, ibid. His conduR, 359. 
Provoked at the ingratitude which he meets with, 
he defires the king's permiſſion to retire from 
Ireland, 360, Attempts to relieve Clonmel, 
362. Permits the northern catholics to elect a 
general in the place of Owen O'Nial, 366. Tries, 
but in vain, to ,prevail on the citizens of Lime- 
rick to receive a garriſon, ibid. He applies to 


the clergy, 367. Finds them faQtious and in- 
ſidious, 368. Threatens to withdraw himſelf 
from Ireland, 369. Preſſed by the alarmed no- 
bility not to carry his deſign into execution, 370. 
Encouraged by ſome. promiſing appearances, he 


ſuſpends his purpoſe of embarking, ibid. Is in- 
vited by the magiſtrates of Limerick to honour 
them with a vifit, and to regulate the garriſon, 
ibid. Is excluded by a tumult, ibid. Traduced 
by the clergy, 371. Required by them to leave 
the kingdom, 372. Makes propoſitions to the 
— of truſt, 376. Retires to France, 
378. Appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 426. 
Receives from the .Iriſh parliament the ſum of 
thirty thouſand pounds, 429. Gives the royal 
aſſent to the bill of ſettlement, with ſome others, 
ibid. Called to England, 436, His prudent be- 
haviour, 443. Encourages manufaQures, 449. 
Is undermined by his enemies, in England, 452. 

| Repairs to the Engliſh court, 453. Enjoys the 
utmoſt degree of popularity, aotwithſtanding his 
diſgrace, 470 Is ſuddenly reſtored to favour, 
471. And to the government of Ireland, ibid. 
His adminiftration, 472. His meaſures for the 
ſecurity of his government, 474. He is cenſured 
by lord Shafteſbury in the houſe of lords, 478. 
His removal attempted, ibid. He is recalled to 
England, 482. Suddenly removed, 485. 

Ofſory, earl of, (in the reign of Henry VIII.) hoſ- 

tilities againſt him, ii. 146. | 

Oxford, an important ſcene of Iriſh negociation, 
iii, 227. A bill brought in for a perpetual pro- 
hibition of importing all cattle from Ireland, in 
the parliament held there, 443. Its effects on 
Ireland, 444. | 

————, carl of, created marquis of Dublin, i. 335. 
Inveſted with the dominion of Ireland, ibid. 


Supplied with money and forces, 333, 336. 
Marches in a ſtately progreſs to take poſſeſſion of 
his Iriſh ſovereignty, 336. Returns to London, 
ibid. Is created duke of Ireland, ibid. His diſ- 
Parr defeat, and flight, 337. His lordſhip of 
reland reſumed, ibid. | 5 


P. 


PARSONS, fir William, receives information of a 
conſpiracy, from Owen O' Connolly, iii, 109. Pre- 
judiced againſt his appearance, ibid. Removed 
from his government, 202, impriſoned, 207. 

Pelham, fir William, choſe by the council at Dub- 
lin, chief governour, ii. 276. Makes proviſions 
for a vigorous renewal of the war in Munſter, 
ibid. Receives an inſolent meſſage from the 
earl of Deſmond, 277. 

Pembroke, earl of, Ireland deprived of an ufeful and 
powerful patron, by his death, i. 206. 

Pendergaſt, Maurice, revolts to the Offorians, i. 29, 
His dangerous eſcape, ibid. 
errot, fir John, appointed lord deputy, ii. 292. 

Principal object of his adminiſtration, 293. His 
— in Connaught, ibid. His progreſs to the 
South interrupted, ibid. His ſucceſsful practices 
with the Iriſh, in Ulſter, 294. His extenſive 
ſchemes for the improvement of Ireland, 295. 
Regulates the province of Ulſter, 298. Attacked 
1 ſecret enemies, ibid. His indiſcretion, 299. 
He is mortified by the queen, 300. He ſolicits 
to be recalled, ibid. Continues to adminiſter his 
government with fidelity and ſucceſs, ibid. Diſ- 
approves of fir Richard Bingham's conduct, 304. 
Marches into the Weſt contrary to his inſtructions, 
ibid, Reſigns his government, 311. 

Pole, cardinal, his bull received by the Irith par- 
liament, ii. 210. 

Poynings, fir Edward, arrives in-Ireland, to aſſume 
the office of vicegerent, ii. 99. Objects of his 
adminiſtration, 100. Takes the field, ibid. 
prepoſſeſſed againſt the earl of Kildare, ibid, 
Alarmed, 101, Summons a parliament, 102. 
His law, 117. 

Plunket, Oliver, (the popiſh biſhop of Armagh) tried, 
condemned, and executed, iii. 481. 

Preſton, colonel Thomas, arrives at Wexford, with 
his forces, iii. 180. Cautiouſly retires before the 
marquis of Ormond, to avoid an engagement, 
206, Yields to the inſtances of Rinunccini, 295. 
Profeſſes to be devoted to his ſervice, ibid. Exe- 
cutes his order, 296. Reſents his partiality to 
Owen O'Nial, 298. Commences a private treaty 
with lord Digby, 299. His demand, ibid. Be- 
haves with indiſcreet violence, 309. Negotiates 
with the earl of Clanricarde, 301. Receives a 
letter from the marquis of Ormond, 304. Con- 
ſents to become the earl of Clanricarde's major- 
general, 305. Conſults with the marquis of Or- 
mond on the operations of war, ibid. 2 
his march, ibid. Terrified by the Nuncio's ſen- 
tence of ea communication, ibid, Recalled from 
4722 his 
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his petty expeditions in Leiuſter, to oppoſe the 
progreſs of lord Inchiquin, 308. Advances to- 
wards Dublin, by a forced march, 315. De- 
feated at Dungan-Hill, ibid, Flies to Carlow 
with his horſe, ibid, Receives a mortifying order 
from the ſupreme council, ibid. Binds himſelf 
- by a ſolemn oath to ſupport the king's rights, 
and to obey his lord lieutenant, 323. Takes 
vigorous meaſures to oppoſe Owen O'Nial, 326, 
Beſieges Athlone, and reduces it, 327, 


R 


RANELAGH, lord, quits his government in vexation 
and deſpair, iii. 188. Haſtes to Dublin, with a 
reſolution to lay before the king, a full account 
of the diſtreſſes of his province, and the perni- 
cious conduct of the juſtices, ibid. His deſign 
defeated, 189. Accuſed as author of all the ex- 
tremities Which the troops had experienced in 
Connaught, ibid. 

Rathmines, battle of, iii. 345. 

Rinunccini, directed to — 8 to Ireland, iii. 260. 
Arrives as nuncio, at Kilkenny, 262. His re: 
ception by the ſupreme council, 263. His con- 
ferences with the earl of Glamorgan, 264. His 
objections to the treaty of peace, ibid. He prac- 
tiſes with the popiſh biſhops, 265. He obtains 
new conceſſions bom Glamorgan, ibid. His zeal 
and artifice in oppoſition to the peace, 275, Op- 
poſes the peace after its ratification and proclama- 
tion, 288. Excommunicates the adherents of the 
peace, 291. His entrance into Kilkenny, 295. He im- 
priſons the members of the ſupreme council, 296. 
He appoints a new council, ibid. His vain expeQa- 
tions, ibid. His intemperate behaviour in the 
general aſſembly ſummoned to Kilkenny, 318. 
Oppoſes the ceſſation which he had himſelf re- 
commended, 324. Thunders his ſentence of ex- 


communication againſt all thoſe who contrived or 


favoured it, 325. Declares war (with O'Nial) 

againſt the ſupreme council, 326. Is driven to 

Galway, 327. Admoniſhed to depart from the 

kingdom, 330. His conſternation and flight, 
87. 

1 lord, appointed lord lieutenant of Ireland, 
iii. 454. His character and conduct, 456. 

Roc heſter, earl of, appointed lord lieutenant of Ire- 
land, iii. 487. 

Rokeley, fir Thomas, aſſumes the reins of government 
in Ireland, with an equity and integrity unknown 
to many of his predeceſſors, i. 312. Removed, 
bi Reſtored, ibid. 

K /e mareſchal, his barbarity at the ſiege of Derry, 
ii 529. His ſpeech to king James, 550. 

Roſs, ſurrendered to Cromwell, iii. 354. 

Ruſſel, ſir William, appointed lord deputy, in the 
room of fir William Fitzwilllam, ii. 331. A- 
muſed by Tyrone, ibid. | 
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ST, JOHN, Oliver, his adminiſtration odious, ii. 
461. Recalled and rewarded, 465. 


St. Leger, fir Antony, appointed lord deputy, and 


ſent to Ireland, ii. 192. Suddenly removed, 199. 
Again entruſted with the government of Ireland. 
207. 

St Ruth, lands as chief commander of the French 
forces, iii. 593: Reſolves on a defenſive war, 
ibid. Takes his ſtation behind Athlone, ibid. 
Betrays a careleſſneſs and confidence unworthy of 
a commander, 599. Retires in vexation, ibid. 
Reſolves to wait the approach of the Engliſh 
army, 602. Draws his main army in front of 
his camp, 603, Is killed by a cannon ball, 
60 


3. | 

Saunders, a celebrated Engliſh eccleſiaſtic, for his 
zeal againſt queen Elizabeth, inveſted with the 
dignity of legate, ii. 268. 

Schomberg, duke of, lands at Bangor, in the county 
of Downe, iii. 546. Lays ſiege to Carricfergus, 
547. Takes it, ibid. Advances, ibid. n- 
camps at Dundalk, 549. His diſtreſſes, 550. 
Declines a battle with James, ibid. Conſpiracy 
in his camp, ibid. He is reinforced, 552, De- 
camps, removes his ſick, and retires to winter- 
quarters, 552, 553. Furniſhes his frontier gar- 
rifons with ttores, 557. Endeavours to diſſuade 
the prince of Orange from paſſing the Boyne, 563. 
In vain, ibid. Retires in diſguſt, 564. Is ſlain 
by his own men, 566. | 

Shafteſbury, lord, cenſures the duke of Ormond, in 
the houſe of lords, iii. 478, Diſappointed, ibid. 

Shrewſbury, earl of, ſent into Ireland to take the 
adminiftration of government, ii. 27. An ac- 
count of his adminiſtration, 28, 29. 

Simnel, Lambert, aſſumes the title of duke of York, 
ii. 75. Is commanded to perſonate the earl of 
Warwick, ibid, Arrives at Dublin, 76. ls re- 
ceived by the lord deputy, and favoured by all 
the Vorkiſts, ibid. Is acknowledged and pro- 
claimed king, 77. Is oppoſed by the Butlers, and 
the city of Waterford, ibid. Aſſiſted by the 
ducheſs of Burgundy, 79. Animated by the ar- 
rival of troops from Flanders, 80. Crowned, 81. 
Convenes a parliament, ibid. With difficulty 
contrives to maintain his houſehold, $3. Finds 
it neceflary to change the ſcene, ibid, Is attend- 
ed into England by a great number of partizins, 
84. Comes to an engagement with king Henry, 
at Stoke, ibid, Is bravely ſupported by the 
valour of the Iriſh forces, ibid. Taken priſoner, 
85. Configned by the king to the menial of- 
fices of his kitchen, ibid. 

Sheffington, fir William, appointed deputy to the 
duke of Richmond, ii. 137. His inſtructions, 


ibid. Made lord deputy, 148. His inaQtivity, 


149: His cruelty, 150. His death, 152. 
Sorlebey, an old Scottiſh chieftain, his anſwer to the 


inſult of an Engliſhman on the death of his fon, 
ii. 298. 
Strongbocu, Richard, earl of Chepſtow, generally 
called ſo for his extraordinary feats of archery, 
enters into a covenant with Dermod king of 
Leinſter, to aſſiſt him with a conſiderable force, i. 


19. 
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19. Receives a new application from him, 42. 
Diſcovered by Henry, he prepares for an expe- 
dition into Ireland, ibid, Lands at Waterford, 
. Marries Eva the daughter of Dermod, 46. 
arches to Dublin, ibid. - Inveſted with the lord- 
ſhip of that city, 48. Alarms the king by his 
_ progreſs, 51. Is reduced to the utmoſt difficul- 
ties, 56, Summons a council of war, 57. Enters 
into a treaty with Roderic O'Connor, ibid. March- 

es to Wexford, 60. Is attacked at Hidrone, 61. 

Defiſts from his attempt to relieve Fitz-Stephen, 

62. Goes to Waterford, ibid. Meditates an in- 

vaſion of Offory, ibid. Exerciſes a royal ſove- 

reignty in Leinſter, 63, Is ſummoned to appear 
before king Henry, 64. Obeys the mandate, ibid. 

Meets the king near Gloucelter, ibid. Reſtored 

to favour, ibid, Recalled from Ireland, 94. Ap- 

* chief governour of Ireland, 95. Appoints 
ymond le Grofs general, 96. Gives his ſiſter 
Baſilia, in marriage to him, 101. Is in a diſtreſs- 
ful fituation, 108. Dies in Dublin after a tedious 
indiſpoſition, 110. 

Stukely, Thomas, an adventurer, contrives to infinu- 
ate himſelf into the affections of fir Henry Syd- 
ney, ii. 266. Reviles the queen, Elizabeth, and 
flies to the continent, 267, Arrives at Rome, and 
is careſſed by the Iriſh catholics, ibid. Embarks 
with a body of eight hundred Italians (to be paid 
by Philip king of Spain) for Ireland, ibid. Ar- 
= in 4 268 Is killed there in battle, 

269. ä 

Surrey, Thomas, earl of, created lord lieutenant of 
Ireland, ii. 127. His conduct and ſucceſs, 128. 
His advice to the king, 130. Expreſſes his deſire 
to be recalled, 131. Appointed to command the 
forces deſtined to invade France, ibid. Returns 
to England, with the prayers and acclamations of 
all the Iriſh ſubjeQs, bid. 

Suſſex, Fitz-Walter, carl of, ſucceeds, Saint Leger 
as lord deputy, ii. 208. Obliged to march againſt 
the inſurgents, 209. Defeats them, ibid. Re- 
called, 217. Marches into Thomond, on his re- 
turn, to repreſs the violences of Daniel O-Brien, 
218, Confidered by queen Elizabeth, on her ac- 
ceſſion, as a meritorious governor, 220. Marches 
againſt John O'Nial, 228. Concludes a treaty 
with him, 229, Defends the Pale againſt him, 
231. 

Sydney, fir Henry, marches northward, as chief go- 
vernour in the abſence of the earl of Suſſex, to 
terrify John O'Nial, ii. 222. Has a conference 
with him, ibid. Made chief governour, 231. 
Attends at Dundalk, agreeably to the deſire of 
O'Nial, for a conference, 233. Again obeys his 
invitation, 234. Marches into Tirowen, 237. 
Reprimanded by the queen for neglecting to con- 
troul the inſolence of the earl of Deſmond, 239. 
Seizes him by furprize, and conveys him pri- 
ſoner to Dublin, ibid. Makes a progreſs through 
the ſouthern and weſtern provinces, 251, Permitted 
to return to England, 253. Returns to his go- 


vernment, 258. His regulations, 259. A ſhade 
of popular odium caſt on his — 26 
Occalions a general diſcontent by a bold act of go- 
vernment, ibid. Again reprimanded by the queen, 
264. Grows weary of his ſituation, 266. Earn- 
eſtly ſolicits to be recalled, ibid. Permitted to re- 
fign the government of Ireland, 269. 


T 


TALBOT, colonel Richard, choſen by the Iriſh ca- 


tholics their advocate, iii. 424. Employed to ex- 
ulate with the duke of Ormond, to whom they 
imputed the king's intentions againſt them, 426. 
Expoſtulates indecently and intemperately with 
him, ibid. Is committed to the Tower, and re- 
leaſed only on a humble ſubmiſſion, ibid. 
„Peter brother to Richard, his inſolent be- 
haviour, iii. 462. Propoſes to celebrate maſs in 
Dublin with extraordinary ſplendor, ibid. Seized 
for being engaged in the popiſh plot, 474. Re- 
moved from his brother's ſeat in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin into the Caſtle, ibid. 


Temple, ſir John, his ſtratagem for ſupplying Dublin 


with proviſions, iii. 113. 


Tirlugh, Lynnogh, an old Iriſh chieftain, expreſſes 


his uneaſineſs at his new habiliments, ii. 310. 


Tirene, earl of, ſuſpected of having entered into a 


treaty with the Spaniards, ii. 312. Repairs to 
England, and, with an affeQation of loyalty, re- 
news his aſſurances of attachment and fidelity to 
queen Elizabeth, 314. Gives one of his daugh- 
ters in marriage to the young chieftain of Tir- 
connel, 317. Condemns Hugh Ne-Gavelock, to 
die by the hand of the executioner, 318. His art- 
ful behaviour, his conduct ſuſpicious, 328. Ac- 
cuſed by fir Henry Bagnal, ibid. His affected loy- 
alty, 329. He provokes his countrymen, 330. 
Aſſumes the title of the O'Nial, ibid. Amuſes fir 
William Ruſſel, 331. His hoſtilities, 333. His dan- 
er and addreſs, 334. His affected ſubmiſſion, 337. 

enews his profeſſions of ſubmiſſion, 338. His in- 
ſolence, 340. Confers with the earl of Ormond, 
345. Comes to an accommodation, 346. Renews 
hoſtilities, 348. Gains a victory over fir * 
Bagnal, 349. Deſires a parley with the earl of 
Eſſex, 359. Has a conference with him, 360. 
Agrees to a truce, 361. Receives a preſent from 
the pope, 364. Breaks the truce, ibid. Foiled 
in Munſter by the earl of Ormond, 369, Eſ- 
capes from lord Mountjoy, 372. And gains the 
northern quarters, ibid. Harraſſed, diftreſſed, 
and deſerted, 376. His ſcheme for completely 
reducing the beſiegers of Kinſale, 399. Urged 
by Don Juan to an engagement, ibid. Advances 
reluctantly againſt the Engliſh camp, 400. Is 
diſcomfited, ibid. Flies, with the wretched re- 
mains of his followers, and conceals himſelf in 
his own territory, 401. Sues for mercy, 407. 
His overtures are accepted, ibid. Concludes a 


- treaty with lord Mountjoy, 408, Makes the 


molt 


1 


»m6ft humiliating ſubmiſſions to him, ibid. Re- 


. news his ſubmiſſion to king James on his acceſſion, 
409. "Confirmed in his honours and poſſeſſions, 
417. His conſpiracy and flight, 423. 

Tuam, the popiſh archbiſhop of defeated in his at- 
tempt to expel the Britiſh garriſon from Sligo, 
iti, 267. His forces vigorouſly attacked and rout- 
ed, ibid. He is ſlain in the action, ibid. 

Jyrconnel, Talbot, earl of, arrives in Ireland, iii 498, 

499. Models the army, ibid. His inſolence 

and meanneſs, ibid. His ſchemes, 800. Aſſiſt- 

ed by Nagle, an able and acute lawyer, ibid. 

Appointed ſucceſſor to lord Clarendon, 501. 
His character, ibid. His removal attempted, 50%. 

He meets the king at Cheſter, ibid. His deſign 

againſt the act of ſeitlement, 508. His agents 

inſulted in London, 509. His terror and artifice, 

516. Is practiſed with ſecretly by the prince of 

Orange, 517. Created a duke by king James, 522. 


DU 


'UFFORD, fir Ralph, his adminiſtration, i. 307, 
- His'rigorous treatment of the great factious lords, 
ibid. Summons the earl of Deſmond to attend a 
: parliament in Dublin, ibid. Marches into Mun- 
ſter, and poſſeſſes himſelf of the ear!'s lands, 308. 
Dies ſuddenly, ibid. 
Vivian, the pope's legate, his arrival in Ireland, i. 114. 
' Ulfer, Richard, earl of, envies and oppoſes Gaveſton 
the chief governour, i. 252. Receives an honour- 
able mark of king Edward's confidence, ibid. 
Quarrels with the Giraldines, 263. Is defeated 
and made priſoner, ibid. Obliged to ſubmit to 
ſuch terms as the conquerors impoſed, ibid, Is 
ſummoned to parliament in England, 266. Un- 
dertakes the war againſt the Scots, 267. Is joined 
by Fedlim O Connor, ibid. Retires before the 
Scots, 270. Retires to the walls of Dublin, 273. 
Is ſeized and impriſoned, ibid. Releaſed from his 
confinement, 274. 
er, doctor James, entruſted with the compilation 
of articles of religion, ii. 458. His profeſſion 
adopted by the convocation, and ratified by the 
lord deputy 1571 He is promoted to the fee of 
Meath, ibid. He exaſperates the reſcuſants by 
his unpopular doctrine, ibid. 


W 


WALKER, George, a clergyman of Yorkſhire, zeal- 
ous and indefatigable in the defence of law, liber- 
ty, and religion, iii. 524. Choſen one of the 
new governours, by the garrifon of Derry, 526. 
A remarkable and ſpirited ſpeech of his, 527. He 
is killed in the battle of the Boyne, 566. 

Waller, fir Hardreſs, a dangerous opponent to the 
convention, iii. 406. A determined enemy to mo- 
narchy, ib. Averſe to every thing tending to a re- 
oration, ibid. Mixes with the council of officers 


at Dublin, ibid, His artful behaviour, -ibid, 


n 


He is diſappointed, ibid. Reduced and ſent prife_ 
ner to England, 407. 

Waller, archbiſhop of Dublin, ſubſtituted in the 
-room of the earl of Kildare, as deputy to the duke 
of Bedford, ii. 92. Convenes his parliament, 93. 
Attends on the king, and is received with favour, 
.-95. A ftrikjng inſtance of his ſimplicity, 96. 

Wandesford, lord deputy, perplexed and intimidated, 
ii. 62 His ſudden death, 63. 

Warbeck, Perkin, arrives at Cork, ii. 93. Is ſup- 
ported by the earl of Deſmond, 94. I: ſuddenly 
called into France, ibid. Makes a ſecond attempt 
on Ireland, 109. Is ſupported openly by the earl 
of Deſmond, ibid. Befieges Waterford, ibid. 
Retires to the king of Scots, ibid. 

Wentworth, Thomas, lord viſcount, appointed chief 
governour of Ireland, iii. 8. His addreſs in pro. 
curing a voluntary ſubſidy from the Iriſh, g. His 
arrival in Ireland, ibid. His diſpoſitions and 
principles, xo, 11. He diſguſts the privy coun- 
.cil, 12. Gains a continuance of the voluntary 
ſubſidy, 14. Undertakes to manage the parlia- 
ment, 15. His object and meaſures, ibid. His 
proteſt, 21. He refuſes to confirm the graces, 23. 
Supports the clergy, 27. His care of the un!- 
verſity, ibid. His ſcheme for improving the re- 
venue, 29, His adminiſtration odious, 34. His 
inſolence and rigour, ibid. Repairs to England, 
38. His adminiſtration approved by the king, 
ibid. Returns to Ireland, ibid. Is ſtill odious 
and arbitrary, 39. His conteſt with lord chan- 
cellor Loftus, ibid. Merits of his adminiſtration, 
40. Alarmed by the inſurrections of Scotland, 44. 
He impoſes an engagement on the Ulſter Scots, 
45. Supplies the king with money and ſoldiers, 
ibid, Defeats the attempts of the earl of Argyle, 
46. Diſapproves the carl of Antrim's project, 48. 
Recalled to England, 49. Created carl of Straf- 
ford, ibid. And knight of the garter, ibid. Re- 
turns to Dublin, 5o. Meets a parliament, ibid. 

Returns to England, 52. Makes preparation for 
his return to Ireland, 57. He is impeached, 63. 
Act of attainder paſt againſt him, 73. 

William, prince of Orange, his enterprize, iii 510. 
His conciſe and phlegmatic reply to a formal 
addreſs of the proteſtant ſubjects of Ireland, 
4517. Sends Richard Hamilton, .a popiſh gene- 
ral, to practiſe with che earl of Tyrconnel, ibid. 
Reloives to undertake the Iriſh war, 555. Lands 
at Carricfergus, 558. Advances ſouthward, 559. 
Encamps near the river Boyne, 562. Is wounded, 
ibid. Reſolves to paſs the river, 563. Defeats 
James's army, 568. Advances towards the capi- 
tal, 570. Encamps at Finglals, near Dublin, 
573. Publiſhes a declaration, calculated to-de- 
tach the lower orders of ſubjects from their lead- 
ers, ibid. Reduces Waterford and Duncannon, 

75. His anxieties, ibid. Reſolving to de part 

e returns to Chapel-Izod, 576. He is divert- 

ed from his intentions, and joins the army, ibid. 
Befigges 
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Beſieges Limerick, 579. Meets with a vigorous Worceſter, Tiptoft, earl of, made lord deputy of 
reſiſtance from the garriſon, ibid. Raiſes the Ireland, ii. 54. With the moſt honourable and 


fiege, 582, and embarks for England, 583. extenfive powers, ibid, Provoked and alarmed, 
Willoughby, fir Francis, governor of the fort of Gal- 55. | 
way, arrives at Dublin at a critical juncture, iii. | Y 


110, His advice, 111. It is obeyed, ibid. He ; 
is appointed to the cuſtody both of the caſtle and York, duke of, defeated at Bloreheath, ii. 41, Flies 


the city, ibid. into Ireland, ibid, Finds the ſubjects and par- 
Wogan, fir John, his parliament, i. 252. Its fla- liament of Ireland zealous for his ſupport, 42. Re- 
tutes, 253. turns to England on the victory of Northampton, 


Wolſey, cardinal, diſpleaſed with the earl of Kildare, 43. Is attended by the Meathians, and others in 
ii. 126. His advice for the adminiſtration o Ireland, 44, Is defeated and ſlain at Wakefield, 
Iriſh. government, 127. © t { (0 a” hs 
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Fol. 1. p. 211, line laſt, for, by his father's from, read from the conſert of 


